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jeoteg  of  tbe  a^ontjj. 


Exploration  of  the  crannog  discovered  at 
Dumbuck  on  the  Clyde  continues  to  be 
fruitful.  The  "  wet  -  dock "  in  which  the 
great  war  -  canoe  was  found  has  been  laid 
bare.  It  is  40  feet  long,  6  feet  wide,  and 
4  feet  deep,  constructed  with  tiers  of  boulders 
kept  in  place  with  beams  and  piles  driven 
into  the  face  of  the  retaining  wall.  A  stag 
antler,  a  quern,  ox -yoke  and  spear-heads,  a 
whinstone  celt,  a  broken  bone  needle,  and 
other  articles  found,  were  figured  in  the 
Glasgow  Evening  Times  of  November  21. 
A  number  of  other  bone  and  stone  finds  have 
been  discovered  at  the  great  crossing  leading 
towards  the  dock.  These  include  osseous 
remains  of  red  deer,  fallow  deer,  Celtic  ox, 
and  sheep  (the  great-horned  variety),  also 
wild  -  boar.  Drawings  of  the  canoe,  the 
"  ladder,"  and  other  minor  finds  by  the 
discoverer,  Mr.  C.  A.  Donnelly,  appeared  in 
the  Illustrated  London  News  of  November  19. 
Mr.  Donnelly  has  been  elected  an  honorary 
member  of  the  British  Archaeological  Associa- 
tion. 

^  ^  ^ 
Another  crannog  was  unearthed  last  summer 
at  Loughatrim,  Killucan,  County  Westmeath. 
The  Rev.  William  Falkiner,  M.A.,  Rector 
of  Killucan,  read  a  paper  on  the  subject 
before  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  at  Dublin 
on  November  14.  He  illustrated  his  paper 
by  limelight  views  of  the  articles  which  had 
been  found  in  and  about  the  crannog,  which 
was  discovered  at  the  bottom  of  a  drained 
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boggy  lake  on  the  estate  of  the  Earl  of 
Longford.  These,  he  said,  included  a  large 
number  of  old  bones— of  swine  and  oxen, 
boars'  teeth,  the  horn  of  the  old  crumpled- 
horned  Irish  ox,  etc.  ;  and  among  the  articles 
of  domestic  use  found  were  ancient  combs, 
pins,  an  amber  ring,  a  wooden  ladle,  etc. 
Owing  to  the  number  of  articles  that  had 
already  been  found  without  any  special  search 
having  been  made,  it  was  only  fair  to  assume 
that  they  would  find  a  great  deal  more  on  a 
more  complete  search  being  made.  We  hope 
to  print  a  short  account  and  description  of 
the  crannog  by  Mr.  Falkiner,  illustrated  by 
drawings  of  objects  found,  in  our  next 
number. 

^         ^         ^ 
Professor  Hales,  lecturing  at  the  Hampstead 
Subscription  Library  on  November   18,  ex- 
ploded the  myth  of  "Jack  Straw's  Castle" 
on  the  Heath.     He  said  it  was  almost  certain 
that  from  early  times  an  earthwork  stood  on 
the  site  of  the  present  building,  and  hence 
the  name  of  "  Castle."     Jack  Straw,  a  leader 
of  the  revolt  of  the  peasants  in   1381,  was 
credited  with  having  made  a  camp  on  the 
spot,  but  historical  authorities  were  against 
it.     On  Wednesday,  June  12,  Wat  Tyler,  at 
the  head  of  the  Kentish  men,  was  encamped 
on  Blackheath  ;  while  Jack  Straw,  with  the 
Essex   contingent,  was   at   Mile   End.     On 
Saturday  Wat  Tyler  was  slain  at  Smithfield, 
and  the  insurrection  was  over.     Jack  Straw 
was  taken  and  executed  on  the  Sunday,  and 
it  was  hardly  possible  that  he  could  have 
found  his  way  to  the  part  of  the  heath  which 
now   bore   his   name.     It   was    quite   clear, 
however,  that  Jack  Straw  and  his  men  went 
to  Highbury,  and  there  attacked  the  country 
seat  of  the  Prior  of  the  Knights  Hospitallers, 
against  which  Order  the  peasants  entertained 
a   great   hatred.      Highbury   Barn   was   the 
grange  connected  with   the   ancient   priory, 
and  Highbury  could  lay  claim  to  a  genuine 
"Jack   Straw's   Castle."     The   hostelry  was 
originally  a  private  house,  built  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  last  century,  and  it  was  a  curious 
fact  that  the  wood  of  the  gallows  on  which 
a   highwayman  was   hanged,    in    1673,   was 
built   into  the  wall.      About  the  middle  of 
the  last  century  it  became  a  public-house, 
and  seemed  to  have  been  merely  known  as 
the  Castle  Inn.     The  first  literary  mention 
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of  it  as  **  Jack  Straw's  Castle  "  was  in  a  book 
called  The  Cabinet  of  Curiosities,  published 
in  1882. 

•4»        4»        •i* 

An  interesting  chapter  of  French  history  has 
recently  been  rescued  from  oblivion.  The 
records  of  the  deliberations  held  by  the 
Sorbonne — the  great  Catholic  divinity  faculty 
of  France — during  the  Reformation  period, 
which  had  long  been  regarded  as  hopelessly 
lost,  have  happily  been  found  by  the  Due 
de  la  Tremoille  amongst  the  archives  of  his 
chateau,  the  find  including  the  original 
minute  books  of  the  Sorbonne  from  1505  to 
1533 — the  period  of  its  bitterest  struggle 
against  the  rising  tide  of  Protestantism.  The 
Duke  has  presented  the  valuable  documents 
to  the  National  Library  at  Paris,  and  a 
summary  has  already  been  read  before  the 
Academy  of  Inscriptions. 

•ijp  "iIp  ^ 
A  correspondent  of  the  Times  (November  1 7) 
alludes  to  the  purchase  of  the  Bute  House 
Estate  at  Petersham,  which  forms  the  fore- 
ground of  the  magnificent  view  from  Rich- 
mond Hill,  by  a  generous  Petersham  lady, 
who  intends  to  prevent  all  building  thereon 
save  only  a  new  church  and  parochial  room 
as  a  memorial  to  her  father.  *'  The  curious 
old  parish  church,"  continues  the  writer, 
"with  its  interesting  monuments  of  Vancouver 
and  others,  will  still  be  retained  and  used, 
'i'hough  possessing  few  architectural  beauties, 
it  is  now  almost  a  unique  specimen  of  the 
Georgian  period  and  full  of  historic  interest, 
with  its  high  pews,  flat  ceiling,  and  galleries ; 
and  it  is  a  curious  coincidence  that  it  is 
exactly  100  years  since  Vancouver  died  and 
was  buried  here.  After  viewing  the  prospect 
from  the  Brewer  Room  in  the  Star  and  Garter, 
he  exclaimed :  'In  all  my  travels  I  never 
clapt  eyes  on  a  fairer  spot  than  this.  Here 
would  I  live  and  here  would  I  die.'  A  fort- 
night afterwards  he  was  laid  to  rest  in  the 
little  churchyard  beneath  the  hill." 

4?       ^       'J» 

The  following  notice  of  motion  stands  on 
the  agenda  paper  of  the  London  County 
Council  in  the  name  of  Mr.  Parker :  "  That, 
as  London  possesses  no  adequate  memorial 
of  two  of  her  greatest  citizens,  Geoffrey 
Chaucer  and  John  Milton,  and  as  the  year 
1900  will  be  the  fifth  centennial  of  the  former's 


death,  an  exceptional  opportunity  will  arise 
for  marking  Londoners'  sense  of  the  honour 
due  to  men  whose  reputations  are  world- 
wide as  well  as  Metropolitan,  it  be  referred 
to  the  General  Purposes  and  Improvements 
Committees  to  consider  the  desirableness  of 
erecting  (in  the  space  to  be  reserved  for 
refuges  or  ornamental  enclosures)  in  that 
portion  of  the  Strand  which  will  be  widened 
consequent  upon  the  removalof  the  Holywell 
Street  block  of  buildings,  statues  in  honour  of 
the  memory  of  Geoff'rey  Chaucer  and  John 
Milton."  Mr,  Parker's  intention  is  praise- 
worthy, but,  considering  the  appearance  of 
most  London  statues,  we  must  confess  to 
feeling  some  misgiving  at  the  prospect  of 
adding  to  their  number. 

•^  ^  ^ 
We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  H.  S.  Cowper, 
F.S.A.,  of  Ambleside,  for  the  following  note: 
The  Roman  camp  at  the  head  of  Windermere, 
with  20  acres  of  land,  was  recently  sold  by 
auction,  and  purchased  by  a  local  builder 
for  ;^i,76o.  As  the  utilization  of  the  site 
for  building  would  not  only  destroy  the 
camp,  but  also  ruin  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
views  in  the  kingdom,  a  movement  was  set 
on  foot  to  acquire  the  estate  by  local  subscrip- 
tion, and  vest  it  for  permanent  preservation 
under  the  National  Trust.  Unfortunately,  the. 
owner,  though  willing  to  sell,  would  only  do 
so  with  provisos  which  would  place  the 
management  of  the  estate  in  the  hands  of 
the  local  authority,  a  system  of  dual  control 
which  the  Trust  could  not  contemplate  nor 
the  local  gentry  support.  The  matter,  there- 
fore, for  the  time  being  is  at  a  standstill ; 
though  it  is  universally  felt  that,  should  the 
property  be  broken  up  for  building,  the 
beauty  and  interest  of  Windermere  water- 
head  will  be  permanently  destroyed.  The 
camp  itself  formed  an  important  Roman 
centre,  from  which  roads  radiated  to  Raven- 
glass,  Keswick  'and  old  Carlisle,  Penrith 
and  Kendal ;  and  in  Camden's  time  the  ruins 
above  ground  were  very  extensive.  It  has 
never  been  excavated,  and  a  row  of  lodging- 
houses  will  destroy  for  ever  all  chance  of 
systematic  exploration. 

'Iff         ^         ^ 
The  Guardian  reports  that  the  Dean   and 
Chapter  of  Windsor  have  recently  recovered 
the  enamelled  escutcheon  of  Charles,  Earl  of 
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Leicester,  who  was  a  Knight  of  the  Garter 
from  1496  till  1526,  and  it  has  been  placed 
above  the  stall  in  the  choir  of  St.  George's 
Chapel,  from  which  it  was  mysteriously  stolen 
some  sixty  years  ago.  This  plate  was  dis- 
covered in  New  Zealand  a  few  months  since, 
and  the  person  who  found  it  was  good  enough 
to  restore  it  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter. 

^h  'Ip  ^ 
The  Tttnes,  on  the  authority  of  the  Allgemeine 
Zeitung,  says  that  Professor  Furtwangler,  who 
attacked  the  genuineness  of  the  "Tiara  of 
Saitophemes  "  in  the  Louvre  with  such  per- 
severing valour  that  no  one,  save,  perhaps, 
on  patriotic  grounds,  now  believes  in  this  too 
notorious  diadem,  has  lately  shifted  the  scene 
of  his  operations  to  Berlin,  where,  besides  a 
large  purchase  of  forged  terra  cottas,  a  still 
more  evidently  counterfeit  marble  head  over 
life-size,  coarsely  made  up  to  a  superficial 
likeness  with  the  famous  archaic  priestesses 
or  maidens  from  the  Athenian  Akropolis, 
has  been  placed  in  the  galleries.  The  blue- 
veined  marble,  and  the  obviously  artificial 
nature  of  the  crust  of  dirt  which  coats  the 
head,  alone  show  how  gravely  the  present 
directors  of  the  Berlin  collections  have 
allowed  themselves  to  be  misled.  It  would 
seem,  to  judge  not  only  from  recent  pur- 
chases, but  from  recent  refusals  to  buy 
genuine  antiques,  that  even  Berlin  must  have 
yielded  to  the  popular  craze  for  the  "  aesthe- 
tically satisfying,"  as  distinct  from  what  can 
be  scientifically  guaranteed  on  historical  or 
critical  grounds.  The  scientific  world  was 
unprepared  for  the  startling  exposure  of  the 
new  activity  on  the  part  of  the  forgers  which 
Professor  Furtwangler  laid  a  few  days  ago 
before  the  Bavarian  Academy.  As  in  the 
case  of  the  tiara,  the  new  head  in  Berlin  is 
assuredly  not  the  sole  product  of  its  work- 
shop. If,  as  hinted,  "  there  are  greater 
wonders  there,"  the  Bavarian  Academy  will 
be  serving  the  highest  interests  of  archaeology 
by  promptly  publishing  in  ex/enso  the  oppor- 
tune and  important  paper  of  which  only  the 
short  resume  referred  to  above  lies  before  the 
public  at  present. 

•Hi?         'Jp         "fr 
The  conclusion  of  the  Shipway  *'  Pedigree  " 
case  was  reached  on  November  23,  when, 
after  a  two-day  trial  at  the  Central  Criminal 
Court,  Herbert  Davies — who  pleaded  guilty 


to  the  various  charges  of  fraudulently  obtain- 
ing sums  of  money  from  Colonel  Shipway, 
falsification  of  parish  registers,  and  forging 
and  uttering  other  documents — was  sentenced 
to  three  years'  penal  servitude.  The  prose- 
cuting counsel  narrated  the  facts  of  the  case 
in  some  detail,  but  these  have  already  been 
given  in  our  columns.  Inspector  Brockwell 
said  he  had  ascertained  that  the  prisoner  was 
educated  at  King  Edward's  School,  Man- 
chester, his  father  being  a  small  furniture 
dealer.  He  left  school  when  he  was  eleven 
years  of  age,  and  had  since  passed  most  of 
his  life  as  an  assistant  schoolmaster.  In 
1895  he  endeavoured  to  become  a  member 
of  the  Royal  Institution  by  means  of  false 
testimonials.  He  had  obtained  situations 
by  means  of  false  characters,  and  he  was  in 
possession  of  a  foreign  medical  diploma, 
which  was  repudiated  by  the  authorities^ 
and  he  had  falsely  described  himself  as  an 
M.D. 

^  ^  /J* 
No  more  need  be  said  with  regard  to  the 
miserable  man  who  is  now  suffering  the  penalty 
of  his  misdeeds,  but  the  very  serious  question 
remains  as  to  how  such  frauds  can  be  pre- 
vented in  the  future.  The  revelations  made 
show  that  parish  registers  and  other  public 
documents  are  sadly  in  need  of  greater  care. 
The  Globe  says  that  parish  registers  should 
never  be  taken  away  from  the  care  of  their 
proper  custodians,  and  adds  that  it  would 
like  to  see  it  made  an  indictable  offence  for 
any  incumbent  or  registrar  to  let  them  out 
of  his  own  keeping  for  any  cause  whatever 
except  on  order  of  the  Court.  But  after 
reading  the  details  of  the  Shipway  case,  we 
naturally  ask,  Quis  custodiet  ipsos  cusiodes  1 
Sir  Walter  Phillimore,  in  a  letter  to  the  Times 
of  November  24,  makes  some  suggestions, 
which  we  beg  to  endorse  most  cordially.  The 
whole  letter  is  well  worth  reproducing. 

«)!(»  "ij?  ij? 
Sir  Walter  says  :  "  Now  that  this  case  has 
been  decided  by  the  prisoner's  admission  of 
his  guilt,  will  you  permit  me  to  make  some 
observations  thereon,  which,  from  my  know- 
ledge of  the  circumstances,  I  am  able  to  do  ? 
Apart  from  the  question  of  the  custody  of 
public  records,  to  which  I  desire  to  draw 
special  attention,  it  is  well  to  note  that 
Colonel  Shipway,  who  has  been  so  cruelly 
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defrauded,  took  every  possible  precaution 
open  to  a  practical  business  man  who  was 
not  an  expert.  Davies  was  introduced  to 
him  by  an  old  friend.  Colonel  Shipway 
insisted  from  the  outset  that  everything  must 
be  verified  by  certificates  and  photographs, 
and  he  entrusted  the  supervision  of  the 
inquiry  to  a  West -End  firm  of  solicitors. 
But  I)a\ies  imposed  on  the  solicitors  ;  he 
induced  the  clergy  and  probate  registrars  to 
give  certified  copies  of  his  forgeries  ;  he  im- 
posed on  the  Home  Office ;  and,  as  a  final 
stroke  of  genius,  induced  a  first-class  assistant 
in  the  MSS.  Department  of  the  British 
Museum  to  certify  that  his  forgeries  were 
genuine  documents,  and  to  add,  further,  that 
he  had  considered  the  objections  which  had 
been  raised.  Little  wonder  that,  where  so 
many  |)eople  who  ought  to  have  known 
better  were  deceived,  Colonel  Shipway  should 
have  fallen  into  the  trap.  It  is  only  right  to 
add  that  when  I  pointed  out  to  Colonel 
Shipway  the  fraudulent  character  of  Davies's 
'  discoveries '  he  at  once  insisted  upon  a 
stringent  inquiry,  which  confirmed  the 
opinion  I  had  formed  when  I  first  saw  the 
Nelme-Shipway  will. 

"  But  this  fraud  opens  up  some  important 
questions  as  to  the  preservation  of  local 
records.  Ix)ng  experience  has  satisfied  me 
— and  the  Davies  fraud  clearly  demonstrates 
it — that  the  custody  of  public  records,  such 
as  wills,  parish  registers,  etc.,  is  in  the  highest 
degree  unsatisfactory.  They  are  exposed  to 
serious  risks  of  fire,  theft,  and  forgery.  Their 
custodians  care  too  little  about  them  ;  perhaps 
in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  they  are  unable  to 
even  read  the  documents  of  which,  by  a 
legal  jest,  they  have  to  give  certified  copies. 
Persons  engaged  in  current  business  are  not 
fitted  to  be  archivists.  Record-makers  should 
not  be  record-keepers. 

•'  What,  then,  is  the  remedy  ?  I  have 
often  advocated  in  the  columns  of  the  Times 
and  elsewhere  that  we  need  provincial  public 
record  offices  such  as  they  have  in  Dublin 
and  Edinburgh,  where  wills  and  parish 
registers  are  properly  guarded.  If  the 
English  counties  were  arranged  in  groups, 
probably  eight  or  ten  record  offices  at  most 
would  suffice  for  the  needs  of  England.  The 
fees  for  searches  and  office  copies  should 
render  them  self-supporting,  and  calendars 


and  indexes  would  gradually  be  provided  by 
the  private  enterprise  of  such  bodies  as  the 
British  Record  Society. 

"I  am  strongly  of  opinion  that  provincial 
records  should  not,  as  is  often  suggested,  be 
brought  to  London,  as  that  is  a  course  open 
to  grave  objections,  however  convenient  it 
would  be  to  London  antiquaries.  But  some- 
thing should  be  done  forthwith,  and  I  venture 
to  suggest  that  the  House  of  Commons  should 
be  asked  to  appoint  a  small  Commission  to 
inquire  as  to  the  best  method  of  preserving 
all  our  local  records.  They  are  disappearing 
at  a  much  more  rapid  rate  than  might  be 
imagined  ;  yet  their  value  and  importance 
are  daily  increasing,  for  it  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  not  only  Englishmen  at  home, 
but  those  in  America  and  the  colonies,  are 
equally  interested  in  the  safe  preservation  of 
our  ancient  records." 

'i»       «il(»       «il(» 

Mr.  A.  Stapleton,  of  Nottingham,  has  lately 
been  writing  at  length  in  the  columns  of  the 
Netvark  Advertiser  on  the  evergreen  topic  of 
Robin  Hood's  existence.  He  gives  special 
attention  to  the  Nottinghamshire  evidence, 
and  his  conclusions  are  in  favour  of  the 
reality  of  the  outlaw's  person  and  life. 
^         ^         ^ 


t. 


Stxe^ 


lo-s^v^ 


Mr.  H.  J.  Feasey  kindly  sends  a  sketch  of 
a  thumbscrew,  the  property  of  a  friend  of 
his.    It  was  an  instrument  of  this  kind  that 
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Mr.  Jonathan  Oldbuck  exhibited  to  Mr.  Lovel, 
with  a  grim  allusion  to  its  having  given  the 
Covenanters  of  former  days  the  cramp  in 
their  joints. 

^  ^  ^ 
The  British  Museum  authorities  are  con- 
tinuing their  attractive  series  of  exhibitions 
in  the  King's  Library.  The  Kelmscott  Press 
books  have  been  succeeded  by  a  most 
interesting  show  of  photographic  facsimiles 
of  the  very  rare  proclamations  of  Tudor 
sovereigns,  in  the  possession  of  the  Society 
of  Antiquaries.  The  total  number  of 
facsimiles,  executed  at  the  photographic 
establishment  attached  to  the  University 
Press,  Oxford,  is  eighty-nine,  and  about  fifty 
are  exhibited.  "  The  originals,"  says  the 
Times,  "  are  the  most  important  portion  of 
an  unparalleled  collection,  presented  to  the 
society  in  the  last  century  by  a  donor  now 
unknown,  but  believed  to  have  been  Charles 
Lyttelton,  Bishop  of  Carlisle  from  1762  to 
1768."  In  date  they  range  from  a  proclama- 
tion of  Henry  VII. 's  against  clipped  money 
(1504)  to  several  issued  towards  the  end  of 
the  reign  of  Queen  Mary.  They  deal  with  a 
variety  of  subjects,  including  the  sale  of  in- 
dulgences, the  eating  of  flesh  in  Lent,  the 
suppression  of  heretical  books,  the  supply  of 
faggots,  the  saintship  of  Thomas  h.  Becket, 
the  circulation  of  groats,  enclosure  riots,  and 
King  Henry's  assumption  of  the  title  of  King 
of  Ireland,  instead  of  Lord,  as  had  formerly 
been  the  usual  style.  The  Times,  comment- 
ing on  the  value  of  photography  in  the  pre- 
servation of  documentary  records,  makes  a 
practical  suggestion,  which  we  wish  most 
heartily  to  support.  **  There  is  nothing," 
it  says,  "from  the  priceless  books  and  MSS. 
down  to  parish  registers,  which  cannot  by 
photography  be  reproduced,  and  ensured 
against  destruction  and  decay.  With  an 
efficient,  international  system  every  country 
might  possess  every  document  illustrative  of 
its  history  or  its  national  life  in  the  past.  To 
this  end,  however,  it  is  essential  that  the 
photographic  atelier  should  be  national,  and 
connected  with  some  public  institution,  for 
then,  and  then  only,  can  the  photographer  be 
a  salaried  officer,  and  expense  thus  be  re- 
duced to  a  minimum.  The  trifling  public 
outlay  would  be  nearly,  if  not  altogether, 
covered  by  public  patronage.     It  is  a  matter 


for  much  congratulation  that  the  first  im- 
portant step  to  demonstrate  the  utility  and 
practicability  of  so  great  an  object  should 
have  been  made  by  the  British  Museum." 

^  ^         ^)p 

A  daily  paper  remarks  that  tourists  who  find 
their  way  to  Berne  next  summer  and  autumn 
will  be  able  to  make  an  interesting  little 
excursion  to  the  Castle  of  Hapsburg,  the 
cradle  of  the  House  of  Austria.  Hitherto 
there  has  not  been  much  to  look  at  in  a 
building  which,  however  attractive  its 
historical  associations,  had  sunk  to  the 
position  of  a  not  very  well  cared-for  farm- 
house. The  castle  is  the  property  of  the 
Canton  of  Berne,  and  has  just  been  carefully 
restored.  Although  built  as  long  ago  as 
1027  by  Werner  of  Hapsburg,  Bishop  of 
Strasburg,  the  tall  and  massive  square  keep, 
with  its  walls  8  feet  thick,  still  stands.  It  is 
henceforward  to  be  kept  as  a  Swiss  national 
monument.  W^e  trust  the  "restoration"  is 
not  of  the  type  with  which  antiquaries  in  this 
country  are  painfully  familiar. 

^  ^  «ij(» 
One  of  the  most  interesting  and  most  care- 
fully compiled  booksellers'  catalogues  which 
we  have  seen  for  some  time  reaches  us  from 
Herren  Breslauer  and  Meyer,  of  Berlin.  It 
is  preceded  by  a  short  introduction  printed 
in  English,  French,  and  Russian,  as  well  as 
in  German,  and  by  a  geographical  table  of 
"  Imprimeurs  et  Editeurs,"  which  contains 
the  names  of  nearly  sixty  towns  in  every  part 
of  Europe.  The  catalogue  itself  contains 
not  a  few  "  fifteeners,"  a  number  of  mathe- 
matical works,  and  many  of  those  books  with 
Italian  woodcuts  of  the  sixteenth  century  and 
earlier  which  have  lately  been  interesting  more 
than  one  bibliographer.  At  the  end  is  a  list 
of  over  two  Kundred  bibliographical  works, 
followed  by  full  indexes  to  the  whole  cata- 
logue. A  few  facsimile  plates  are  carefully 
executed. 

^  '^  ^ 
The  Athenmum  says  that  the  great  storms 
and  rains  which  prevailed  in  the  Pelopon- 
nesus during  November  have  considerably 
injured  the  Museum  of  Olympia.  The  rain 
has  penetrated  through  the  roof  into  the 
interior,  and  the  whole  west  wing  of  the 
museum  is  deluged  with  water.  The  room 
in  which  the  "  Hermes  "  of  Praxiteles  stands 
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has  been  inundated,  and  also  the  compart- 
ment which  contains  the  collection  of  ancient 
vases.  Two  huge  cracks  have  opened  in  the 
walls  of  the  east  wing,  and  there  is  some 
danger  of  a  fall  of  part  of  the  building.  The 
negligence  of  the  Greek  Government  has 
become  serious,  for  it  is  doing  nothing  for 
the  efficient  protection  of  these  priceless 
treasures  from  destruction.  Instead  of  being 
left  scattered  in  remote  comers  of  Greece, 
they  ought  surely  to  be  collected  in  some 
common  museum  in  Athens,  where  their 
preservation  would  be  secure. 

4p       4p       4p 

Ix>rd  Ralhmore  (chairman),  Mr.  John 
Morley,  M.P.,  Sir  John  Lubbock,  M.P.,  Sir 
J.  Evans,  K.C.B.,  Sir  Herbert  Maxwell, 
M.P.,  and  Sir  Thos.  Esmonde,  M.P.,  have 
been  appointed  as  a  committee  to  inquire 
into  the  relations  between  the  British  Museum 
and  the  museums  of  Dublin  and  Edinburgh 
in  regard  to  antiquities  found  in  Ireland  and 
in  Scotland.  The  appointment  of  the  com- 
mittee is  the  result  of  a  dispute  which  has 
arisen  as  to  the  purchase  by  the  British 
Museum  of  certain  gold  ornaments  and  other 
antiquities  recently  found  in  Ireland,  which 
have  been  claimed  in  virtue  of  its  right  of 
treasure-trove  by  the  Royal  Irish  Academy. 
The  Dublin  correspondent  of  the  Times  says 
that  the  committee  is  to  inquire  into  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  the  antiquities  in 
question  were  sold  to  the  British  Museum. 
It  is  further  to  suggest  regulations  for  avoid- 
ing undue  competition  between  museums 
supported  out  of  public  funds  in  Scotland 
and  Ireland  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
British  Museum  on  the  other,  for  the 
acquisition  of  objects  of  antiquarian  and 
historical  interest,  and  for  ensuring  that  in 
the  case  of  objects  which  from  their  origin 
and  associations  are  of  popular  interest  either 
to  Scotland  or  Ireland,  the  museum  so 
interested  should  be  afforded  an  opportunity 
of  purchasing  them  before  they  are  acquired 
by  any  other  institution  supported  out  of  public 
funds.  The  committee  is  finally  to  consider 
whether  any,  and  if  so  what,  relaxations 
should  be  made  in  the  regulations  which 
prevent  the  British  Museum  from  parting 
with  objects  which  it  has  once  acquired. 
Mr.  L.  J.  Hewby,  of  the  Treasury,  has  been 
appointed  secretary  of  the  committee. 


Sir  E.  Maunde  Thompson,  K.C.B.,  LL.D., 
was  announced  to  lecture  on  **  English 
Illuminated  Manuscripts "  at  the  London 
School  of  Economics  and  Political  Science, 
lo,  Adelphi  Terrace,  on  December  7  ;  but, 
as  our  January  number  has  to  go  to  press 
earlier  than  usual,  on  account  of  Christmas, 
we  are  unable  to  do  more  than  chronicle  the 
fact,  and  congratulate  the  "  School "  on 
having  obtained  so  able  an  exponent  of  so 
interesting  a  subject. 


JTartfter  Contritiutions  totoarn  a 
l^istorp  of  OBarlier  OBDucation 
in  (Sreat  T5ritain. 

By  W.  Carkw  HAZi.rrr. 

INTRODUCTION. 

HE  title  prefixed  to  this  essay  has  in 
view  a  small  volume  published  by 
the  writer  in  1888  {Schools,  School- 
books,  and  Schoolmasters),  of  which 
200  copies  out  of  a  small  impression  perished 
in  a  fire  at  the  printer's.  Since  that  date  he 
has  incessantly  laboured  to  accumulate  all 
literary  and  technical  notices  illustrative  of 
the  subject  which  have  fallen  in  his  way, 
and  as  a  sort  of  provisional  supplement  to 
the  former  book  he  thought  it  might  prove 
interesting  to  some  to  have  this  additional 
material  arranged  to  some  extent  methodi- 
cally and  placed  on  record.  The  author  put 
forward  his  1888  work  professedly  as  an  out- 
line of  the  subject  dealing  more  especially 
with  the  older  system  of  education  and 
learning  in  this  country^,  and  he  is  not  with- 
out hope  that  he  may  be  enabled  hereafter 
to  incorporate  the  addenda,  and  make  still 
farther  improvements  in  a  second  edition. 

Those  who  feel  an  interest  in  such  a 
matter  (there  should  lie  a  considerable 
number  in  the  world)  have  here  before  them 
a  prospect  of  the  educational  resources  of 
our  country  from  the  remotest  period,  when 
such  a  movement  commenced,  more  com- 
plete, it  is  believed,  than  any  hitherto  pre- 
sented.    We  are  fond  of  drawing  attention 
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to  the  growth  of  our  material  wealth,  our 
naval  and  military  strength,  and  our  physical 
stamitia  and  prowess;  but  perhaps  it  does 
not  occur  to  so  many  to  consider  by  what 
process  and  by  whose  instrumentality  the 
mental  culture  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
British  Isles  has  been  slowly  achieved. 

When  one  contemplates  the  body  of 
educational  material  provided  in  the  course 
of  centuries  for  the  learners  of  both  sexes, 
although  the  tuition  of  girls  was,  of  course, 
long  restricted  to  domestic  methods  and  re- 
sources, the  surprise  is,  not  that  our  ancestors 
acquired  so  little  knowledge,  but  that  they 
were  not  much  more  uninformed  than  we 
find  and  conclude  them  to  have  been.  But 
at  the  same  time,  with  our  foregoers  as 
with  ourselves,  it  is  the  case  that,  where  they 
have  distinguished  themselves  above  their 
fellows  and  contemporaries,  they  commenced 
their  studies  where  the  majority  discontinued 
them,  and  pursued  those  lines  of  inquiry 
and  research,  moreover,  to  which  they  re- 
spectively attaclied  themselves,  with  their 
hands  liberated  from  scholastic  and  clerical 
impediments.  We  owe  to  this  circumstance 
our  ability  to-day  to  point  to  a  long  line  of 
illustrious  scholars  and  thinkers,  who  re- 
ceived from  their  pedagogues  and  from 
Alma  Mater  little  beyond  suggestions  and  a 
groundwork — something  which  enabled  them 
to  start  on  their  road. 

From  no  superior  merit  in  their  original 
method  of  instruction,  but  from  the  purest 
accident,  it  has  arisen  that  St.  Paul's,  West- 
minster, Eton,  and  Harrow  have  had  the 
honour  of  producing  the  most  distinguished 
men  in  their  respective  centuries.  Next  to 
these  four,  perhaps,  comes  Christ's  Hospital, 
which  can  boast  of  having  been  the  mental 
nursery  of  Coleridge,  Lamb,  and  Leigh 
Hunt  But  in  the  lists  of  pupils  the  names 
of  individuals  above  mediocrity  are  very 
thinly  sprinkled ;  the  vast  majority  consists, 
of  course,  of  men  who  were  either  eminent 
in  a  very  narrow  way  or  eminent  in  no  way 
whatever.  Look  at  the  long  dreary  catalogue 
of  Merchant  Taylors',  on  which  so  much 
paper  and  print  have  been  recently  expended! 
Our  public  and  proprietary  seminaries  are 
necessarily  composed  in  chief  measure  of 
youths  whose  meagre  capacities  adapt  them- 
selves more  or  less  successfully  to  the  me- 


chanical functions  belonging  to  that  sphere 
of  life  which  each  selects  as  his  own.  Non 
ex  quolibet  iigtto  fit  Mercurhis.  St.  Paul's  is 
nearly  four  centuries  old,  and  can  point  at 
most  to  half  a  dozen  names  whose  associa- 
tion with  it  is  a  source  of  pride  and  of  glory. 
Can  Eton,  Westminster,  Harrow,  muster 
between  them  a  score  of  foremost  men — not 
mere  politicians,  but  such  as  Milton,  Cole- 
ridge, Byron?  None  of  them  can  claim 
Chaucer,  Spenser,  or  Shakespear. 

The  earliest  schoolmaster  of  whom  we 
hear  by  name  appears  to  be  John  Cornwall, 
in  the  time  of  Richard  IL,  who  is  said  to 
have  first  introduced  the  teaching  of  English 
in  his  establishment. 

Nicholas  Udall  was  probably  almost  the 
only  man  of  genius  who  ever  filled  the 
situation  of  a  schoolmaster.  He  has  been 
charged  by  Tusser,  one  of  his  pupils,  with 
undue  severity  ;  but  a  greater  strictness  of 
discipline  than  that  to  which  the  present  age 
is  accustomed  or  would  submit  was  formerly, 
and  long  after  Udall's  day,  usual  and  recog- 
nised. If  the  author  of  Ralph  Roister 
Doister,  however,  was  not  of  a  very  equable 
temper,  the  reason  may  be  to  some  extent, 
that  he  found  his  official  duties  as  incom- 
patible with  his  literary  tastes  as  they  were 
essential  to  his  maintenance,  and  that  there 
was  the  irritating  friction  of  a  man  of  culture 
and  sensibility  against  the  commonplace 
rouiine  of  a  school  and  the  unsympathetic 
temper  of  its  governing  body. 

The  term  "schoolmaster,"  rather  than  our 
modern  "  tutor,"  seems  to  have  been  in 
acceptance  among  our  ancestors,  even  where 
a  gentleman  was  specially  engaged  to  super- 
intend the  studies  of  a  particular  pupil. 
In  the  Privy  Purse  Expenses  of  Henry  VII. 
we  meet  with  the  payment  of  a  gratuity 
to  a  person  who  had  been  the  King^s  school- 
master, and  in  the  dedication  by  Edmund 
Gest  in  1548  of  his  Treatise  against  the 
Privy  Mass  to  "  Master  Cheke,"  he  de- 
scribes him  as  "  schoolmaster  to  the  King's 
Majesty  (Edward  VI.)."  Roger  Ascham  and 
George  Buchanan  acted  in  the  same  capacity 
to  various  royal  or  noble  personages. 

At  Westminster,  however,  the  illustrious 
Camden  discharged  for  some  time  the  same 
class  of  functions  as  Udall  at  Eton,  and 
seems  to  have  won  respect  and  affection  by 
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his  milder  rule.  It  may  be  a  matter  of 
opinion  to  which  of  the  two  we  ought  to 
accord  the  superiority  in  literary  accomplish- 
ments ;  and,  after  all,  the  two  men  are 
scarcely,  perhaps,  to  be  compared.  Both 
were  in  their  several  ways  admirable. 

But  although  the  personality  of  Udall  and 
Camden  was  so  considerable,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  from  a  professional  point  of  view 
they  and  all  members  of  the  vocation  were 
eclipsed  by  Dr.  Busby,  the  redoubted  Head- 
master of  Westminster,  whether  we  regard 
the  men  whom  he  educated,  the  force  of  his 
character,  or  the  length  of  his  tenure  of 
office — itself  a  life-time  (1638- 1695).  I" 
1895  the  Busby  bi-centenary  was  celebrated, 
and  I  have  pleasure  in  transferring  from  the 
columns  of  the  Globe  of  November  18  of  that 
year  a  well-deserved  tribute  to  Busby  : 

"  To-day  the  venerable  St.  Peter's  College 
at  Westminster  commemorates  the  bi- 
centenary of  the  death  of  Dr.  Richard  Busby, 
its  famous  headmaster,  who  may  be  regarded 
as  the  father  of  the  English  public  school 
system  as  it  existed  for  two  hundred  years. 
Busby's  name  has  always  been  associated 
with  the  birch,  and  awful  stories  have  been 
handed  down  of  the  prowess  of  the  great 
little  man,  and  his  unlimited  capacity  for 
flogging  all  and  sundry.  But  Busby  was 
much  more  than  a  mere  Orbilius.  The 
troublous  times  in  which  he  lived  brought 
many  men  to  the  front,  but  few  with  greater 
force  of  character  than  the  Headmaster  of 
Westminster,  and  no  one  has  ever  hinted 
that  he  followed  the  example  of  his  con- 
temporary, the  Vicar  of  Bray.  He  became 
headmaster  in  1638,  and  held  his  office  until 
his  death  in  1695,  having  ruled  at  West- 
minster during  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  the 
Civil  War,  the  Protectorate,  the  Restoration, 
and  the  Revolution  of  1688.  For  those 
fifty-five  years  he  was  absolute  ruler  of  his 
school,  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  greatest 
men  of  the  seventeenth  century  were 
educated  under  him,  at  one  time  half  the 
Bench  of  Bishops  having  been  his  pupils. 
His  fitness  for  his  post  was  proved  by  the 
fact  that  under  all  the  political  changes  of 
the  times  the  stout  old  Tory  was  never  re- 
moved from  Westminster,  and  until  the  rise 
of  Dr.  Arnold  all  the  public  schoolmasters 
of  England  modelled  themselves  upon  his 


example.  Under  him  Westminster  became 
the  leading  school  in  England,  far  surpassing 
Eton  in  social  consideration  until  well  on  to 
the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century.  There- 
fore, Westminster  does  well  to  honour  the 
memory  of  Dr.  Busby,  for  no  headmaster, 
not  even  Dr.  Arnold,  ever  made  so  deep  an 
impression  upon  his  time,  or  played  so  large 
a  part  in  the  history  of  the  kingdom." 

Among  the  Essays  of  EHa  is  one  which 
bears  the  title  of  The  Old  and  the  New 
Schooltnasier.  It  arose  out  of  a  casual 
incident,  but  in  it  Lamb  has  finely  touched 
on  the  deplorably  imperfect  state  of  education 
in  his  day,  and  the  dawn  of  a  new  era. 

"  Rest,"  he  exclaims,  "  to  the  souls  of 
those  fine  old  pedagogues  !  The  breed, 
long  since  extinct,  of  the  Lilys  and  the 
Linacres,  who,  believing  that  all  learning  was 
confined  to  the  languages  which  they  taught, 
and  despising  every  other  acquirement  as 
superficial  and  useless,  came  to  their  task  as 
a  sport !  .  .  .  They  were  always  in  their  fruit- 
gardens,  reaping  harvests  of  their  golden 
time,  among  their  Flores  and  their  Spicilegia  ; 
in  Arcadia  still,  but  kings  !  .  .  .  With  what 
a  savour  doth  the  Preface  to  Colet's  or  (as  it 
is  sometimes  called)  Paul's  Accidence  set 
forth  !  'To  exhort  every  man  to  the  learn- 
ing of  grammar.  .  .  .'  How  well  doth  this 
stately  preamble  .  .  .  correspond  with  and 
illustrate  that  pious  zeal  for  conformity,  ex- 
pressed in  a  succeeding  clause,  which  would 
fence  about  grammar-rules  with  the  severity 
of  faith-articles.  .  .  .  What  a  gusto  in  that 
which  follows  :  *  Wherein  it  is  profitable  that 
he  (the  pupil)  can  orderly  decline  his  noun 
and  his  verb.'     His  noun  !" 

Lamb  represents  the  uncomfortable  feel- 
ing of  being  long  in  the  company  of  a  school- 
master, as  well  as  the  reciprocal  sensation 
on  the  part  of  the  latter  on  finding  himself 
closeted  with  anyone  who  was  not  a  pupil. 
"  He  is  awkward  and  out  of  place  in  the 
society  of  his  equals.  He  comes  like 
Gulliver  from  among  his  little  people,  and 
he  cannot  fit  the  stature  of  his  understanding 
to  yours.  ...  He  is  so  used  to  teaching, 
that  he  wants  to  be  teaching  you.  One  of 
these  professors,  upon  my  complaining  that 
these  little  sketches  of  mine  were  anything 
but  methodical,  and  that  I  was  unable  to 
make    them    otherwise,    kindly   offered    to 
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instruct  me  in  the  method  by  which  young 
gentlemen  In  his  seminary  were  taught  to 
compose  English  themes.  .  .  .  The  jests  of 
a  schoolmaster  are  coarse  or  thin."  Need  I 
add  that  the  Essays  of  Lamb,  corrected  by 
this  learned,  self  -  complacent  Procrustes, 
would  scarcely  have  passed  into  a  world's 
freehold  ?  It  would  have  been  something 
like  the  dramas  of  Shakespear  with  the 
castigations  of  Holofernes.  What  a  con- 
trast between  this  lamentable  Dry -as -dust 
and  the  man  of  acute  and  touching  sensi- 
bility, whom  Leigh  Hunt  tells  us  that  he 
saw  kiss  Chapman's  Homer  ! 

Quite  of  late  years  we  have  had  symptoms 
of  the  genesis  of  a  new  race  of  teachers. 
May  they  grow  stronger,  more  distinct,  and 
more  general !  May  the  old  type  of  peda- 
gogues become  as  extinct  as  the  plesiosaurus 
and  the  moa  !  May  my  own  experience  at 
Merchant  Taylors'  School  from  1842  to 
1850  grow  into  a  mere  matter  of  history  and 
tradition !  Let  others  follow  in  the  steps  of 
Morris,  Abbot,  and  Lupton, 

LITERARY      RODUCTIONS    RELATIVE    TO 
EDUCATION. 

This  section  consists  of  such  publications 
as  have  for  their  aim  the  promotion  of  know- 
ledge and  culture  without  coming  within  the 
strict  category  of  school-books. 

Rhetorica  Docens  Contra — Rhetorica  Mo- 
riens  Contractus  et  Rhetorica  Delectens. 
4to.  [early  sixteenth  century].  In  three 
parts,  each  with  an  engraved  title  and  a 
portrait  of  a  classical  author. 

A  blank  book  supplied  to  the  students  at 
colleges  in  former  times,  to  enable  them  to  fill  up 
the  vacant  space  on  the  pages  with  the  thesis  on 
which  they  had  to  write  or  to  be  examined. 

The  Schoolmaster.  IJy  Roger  Ascham.  4to., 
London,  1570.     Often  reprinted. 

It   was  originally   to   have   been    called    the 
Schoolmaster  of  Wittdsor,  in  recollection  of  the 
locality  and  circumstances  associated   with    its 
origin. 
Outlines     of    English     Grammar.        Partly 
abridged    from    Mr.    Hazlitt's   New    and 
Improved   Grammar.     By   Edward    Bald- 
win,    Esq.    [William    Godwin].      i2mo., 
London,  18 10. 
Barnard.     The  Life  of  Lady  Elizabeth  Hast- 
ings, setting  forth  her   Devise  of  Lands 
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to  the  Provost  and  Scholars  of  Queen's 
College,  Oxford.     8vo.,  Leeds,  1742. 
Church   of  Englandism  and   its  Catechism 
Examined.     By  Jeremy  Bentham.     8vo., 
1818. 

"  Suppressed  in  consequence  of  a  hint  from  the 
Attorney-General  to  the  publishers."     MS.  note 
by    Godfrey    Higgins,    the    learned    author    of 
Anacalypsis. 
Blake,  William  :    Silver  Drops ;    or,  Serious 
Things.     [London,  about  1680.]     8vo. 
The   author   was  housekeeper  of  the  Ladies' 
School   at   Highgate,   which   was  under  distin- 
guished patronage.     The  preliminary  portion  of 
the  volume  consists  of  letters  written  by  Blake 
to  noble  ladies  who  supported   the   institution. 
The  author's  copy  is  in  the  British  Museum,  and 
supplies  the  names  of  the  personages  (left  blank 
in  the  book)  in  his  own  hand. 
A   Consolation    for   our  Grammar  Schools. 
By  John  Brinsley.     4to.,  London,  1622. 
Relates  to  Ireland,  Wales,  Virginia,  and  the 
Sommer    Islands.      For    the    writer's    practical 
works,  see  infra. 
The    English    School    Reformed.      By   R. 
Brown.     8vo.,  London,  1707. 

1  he  author  was  master  of  a  boarding-school  in 
Greek  Street,  Soho. 
[William]  BuUokar's  Book  at  large  for  the 
amendment  of  Orthography.     4to.,    Lon- 
don, 1580. 
A  Book  for  Boys  and  Girls;   or,  Temporal 
Things  Spiritualized.      By  John  Bunyan. 
8vo.,  London,  1701, 
The  English  Grammar.     By  Charles  Butler. 

4to.,  London,  1633. 
Caius,  Johannes  :   De  pronunciatione  Graeaec 
et  Latinae  Linguae  scriptione  nova  libellus. 
4to.,  1574. 

Printed   with   the    same    writer's    Antiquitas 
Academix  Cantabrigiensis,  1574. 
Carlisle,   Nicholas  :    A  Concise  Description 
of    Endowed    Grammar   Schools.      8vo., 
18 1 8.     2  vols. 
Cheke,  Sir  John  :    De  Pronuntiatione  Graecse 
linguse  disputationes  cum  Stephano  Win- 
toniensi  Episcopo.     8vo.,  Basiliae,  1555. 
The    Children's    Petition ;    or,    A    modest 
Remonstrance  of  that  Intolerable  Griev- 
ance our  Youth  lie  under  in  the  accus- 
tomed severities  of  the   School-discipline 
of  this  Nation.     i2mo.,  London,  1669. 
Eton  in  the  Forties.     By  A.  D.  Coleridge. 

8vo.,  1896,  1898. 
The  History  of  the  Colleges  of  Winchester, 
Eton,  and  Westminster,  with  the  Charter- 
House,  the  Schools  of  St.  Paul's,  Merchant 
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Taylors',    Harrow,   and   Rugby,   and   the 

Free  School  of  Christ's    Hospital.     4to., 

Ackermann,    1816.      Coloured   plates   of 

interiors,  etc.,  and  costume. 
A  Reformation  of  Schools.     By  John  Amos 

Comenius  or   Komenski.     4to.,   London, 

1642. 
Orationes   Duce  Richardi  Croci.     4to.,   Lu- 

teliai,  1520. 

In  l)ehalf  of  the  (Ireek  language  as  an  object  of 
study. 
Youth's  Divine  Pastime.     By  Nath.  Crouch 

(or  Burton).    Two  parts.     i2mo.,  London, 

1 69 1.     Third  edition.     In  verse. 
Dialogues    amongst     Schoolboys,       i2mo., 

London,  1713- 
Education.     Lectures  or  Readings  upon  the 

6  verse  of  the  22  chapter  of  the  Proverbs 

concerning    the    vertuous    education     of 

Youth.     8vo.,  London,  1596. 
Of  Education,   especially  of  Young  Gentle- 
men.     Second     edition.      8vo.,    Oxford, 

1673. 
Erasmus.     Lives  of  Jean  Vitrier  and  John 

Colet,  translated  by  J.  H.  Lupton.     8vo., 

1883. 
The  Comedy  of  Acolastus,  exhibited  at  the 

Hague    in     1529.       By    Gul.    Fullonius. 

Translated     by    John    Palsgrave.       4to., 

1540. 

The  introductory  matter  is  reprinted  by  me  in 
my  Prefcues,  n:.iiations,  and  Epistles,  1874,  as 
illustrating  the  state  of  education  in  England 
under  the  Tudors. 

Gentlewoman.  The  necessary,  fit,  and  con- 
venient Education  of  a  Young  Gentle- 
woman. Italian,  French,  and  English. 
i2mo.,  1598. 

The  Interpreter  of  the  Academy  for  Foreign 
Languages.  To  all  Fathers  of  families.  .  .  . 
By  Sir  Balthazar  Gerbier.  4to.,  London, 
1648. 

Glossographia  Anglicana  Nova.  8vo.,  Lon- 
don, 1707. 

A  Brief  Account  of  Cathedral  and  Collegiate 
Schools.     By  M.  Hacket.     4to.,  1827. 

A  Compendious  form  of  education  to  be 
diligently  observed  of  all  parents  and 
schoolmasters  in  the  training  up  of  their 
children  and  scholars  in  learning.  By 
Edward  Hake.  8vo.,  1574-  Annexed  to 
his  Touchstone  for  this  time  present,  1574. 

A  New  and  Improved  Grammar  of  the 
English  Tongue.  By  William  Hazlitt. 
i2mo.,  London,  18 10. 


Schools,  Schoolbooks,  and  Schoolmasters. 
A  Contribution  to  the  History  of  Educa- 
tional Development.  By  W.  Carew 
Hazlitt.     1 2 mo.,  1888.     Pp.  300 -fvi. 

Survey  of  the  old  system  of  teaching— Dr. 
Busby — Early  Dictionaries — Colloquies  in  the 
Tenth,  Twelfth,  and  Thirteenth  Centuries — 
Earliest  printed  works  of  instruction,  Donatus 
and  others— Stanbridge — Robert  Whittington — 
Guarini  of  Verona  —  Vulgaria  of  Terence  — 
.School  Classics  —  Erasmus  and  More  —  Dean 
Colet — Foundation  of  St.  Paul's — Thomas  Lin- 
acre —  Wolsey's  Edition  ot  Lily's  Grammar  — 
Merchant  Taylors'  School — Old  Mode  of  Adver- 
tising Private  Establishments — Museum  Minervae 
at  Bethnal  Green — Manchester  Old  School — 
Shakespeare,  Sir  Hugh  Evans,  and  Holofernes 
— Educational  Condition  of  Scotland — Female 
Education  —  Shakespeare's  Daughters  —  Gold- 
smith— Ascham  and  Mulcaster — Ben  Jonson  and 
Shirley,  writers  of  Grammars  —  Foreigners' 
English  —  Phonography  —  Bullokar  —  Charles 
Butler— Dr.  Jones. 

A  Special  Help  to  Orthography.    By  Richard 

Hodge.     4to.,  London,  1643. 

Elements  of  Speech  :   An  Essay  of  Inquiry 

into  the   natural  production    of  Letters. 

By  William  Holder.     8vo.,  London,  1669. 

Tom  Brown's  Schooldays.     By  T.  Hughes. 

8vo.,  1856. 
Tom  Brown  at  Oxford.     By  the  same.    8vo., 

1861. 
A  Looking-Glass  for  Children.     By  Henry 

Jesse.     i2mo.,  London,  1672. 
The  Traitor  to  Himself ;  or,  Man's  heart  his 
worst    enemy.       A    moral    interlude     in 
heroic  verse.     As  it  was  acted  by  the  boys 
of  a  public  school  at  a  breaking-up.     By 
W.  Johns.     4to.,  London,  1678. 
An  English  Grammar.    By  Benjamin  Jonson. 
Printed  among  his  works  in  folio.    There  is  no 
separate  edition,  and  it  is  scarcely  probable  that 
the  essay  was  ever  employed  in  schools.     The 
text  which  we  have  is  the  second,  as  the  original 
one  was  lost  in  the  unfortunate  fire  at  the  poet's 
residence. 

Children    in    Learning 
Dignity,    Utility,    and 
By  W.  Kempe,  school- 
master at  Plymouth.     4to.,  1588. 
Knight,  Samuel :  Life  of  Dean  Colet.     8vo., 

1724. 
Knight,  Samuel :  Life  of  Erasmus,  more  par- 
ticularly that  part  of  it  which  he  spent  in 
England.  8vo.,  1826. 
Poetry  for  Children.  By  Mary  and  Charles 
Lamb.  i2mo.,  Godwin's  Juvenile  Library, 
1809,  2  vols.    • 
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Mrs.    Leicester's    School.      By    Mary    and 

Charles  Lamb.     8vo.,  Godwin's  Juvenile 

Library,  1809. 
Lamb,    Charles :    The    Old    and    the    New 

Schoolmaster.     Elia,  1823. 
Lamb,    Charles :    Recollections    of  Christ's 

Hospital.       Ibid.,    and    (separately)    with 

notes,  8vo.,  1835. 
Lex  Forcia,  being  a  sensible  Address  to  the 

Parliament  for  an  Act  to  remedy  the  great 

abuse  of  children  at  schools,  especially  in 

the  great    schools    of  this  nation.      4to., 

London,  1698. 
The  Two  Cousins  :  A  Moral  Story  of  Mrs. 

Leyster  for  Young  Persons.    8vo.,  London, 

'794- 

This  Mrs.  Leyster  was  probably  the  prototype 
of  the  Lambs'  Mrs.  Leicester's  School. 

{To  be  co7itiniied.) 


lj)aunt.s  of  tfje  iLonDon  Ctuakers. 

By  Mrs.  Basil  Holmes. 


I.  North  of  the  Thames. 


^gfTRANGELY  incongruous  are  many 
of  the  associations  which  crowd 
around  the  highways  in  our  English 
towns,  and  nowhere  is  this  more 
truly  the  case  than  in  London  itself,  where 
the  resident  population  spreads  and  shifts, 
where  one  by  one  the  older  buildings  dis- 
appear, and  where  the  central  districts,  ever 
fuller  and  busier  by  day,  become  more 
deserted  and  more  desolate  by  night.  But 
many  of  the  names  of  the  streets  and  modern 
buildings  still  remind  us  of  past  histories, 
and  to  the  imaginative  soul  these  streets 
may  once  more  become  unpaved,  unlighted, 
and  uhswept,  and  the  buildings  resume  their 
ancient  and  picturesque  forms. 

It  is  not  my  intention,  in  this  paper,  to 
describe  the  rise  of  the  Society  of  Friends 
in  London,  nor  to  tell  of  how  the  few  who 
met  in  the  houses  of  Simon  and  Robert 
Bring,  in  1654,  became  the  large  body 
worshipping  in  the  several  meeting-places 
which  composed  the  six  London  monthly 
meetings.  Many  of  these  places  where  Friends 


used  to  gather  together  have  disappeared, 
while  new  buildings  have  risen  in  the  suburbs  ; 
but  their  names  and  histories  remain,  and 
in  most  cases  their  "  minutes"  are  preserved. 
Tales  of  bitterest  persecution  cling  around 
them,  and  the  lives  of  heroes  and  heroines 
who  were  ready  to  go  into  the  foulest  prisons, 
and  often  to  die  there  rather  than  cease  to 
meet  on  first  days  to  wait  upon  the  Lord, 
are  closely  wrapped  up  with  the  names  of 
these  meeting-houses.  It  is  with  the  older 
buildings  which  still  remain  that  I  have  to 
do  at  present,  and  they  are  not  very  numerous. 
Friends,  as  a  body,  have  "  shown  little  attach- 
ment to  the  outward  relics  of  a  former  time, 
even  taking  care,  as  in  some  instances,  to 
destroy  anything  which  a  too  reverential 
regard  for  the  past  might  invest  with  distinc- 
tion." 

In  the  Guildhall  Museum  is  an  old  sign 
of  the  Bull  and  Mouth,  from  a  hostelry  just 
out  of  Aldersgate  Street.  The  name  of  the 
inn  gave  the  name  to  the  street,  and  it  is 


ANCIENT    SIGN    FROM    THE    BULL   AND    MOUTH    INN, 
NOW    IN    THE    GUILDHALL    MUSEUM. 


said  that  Bull  and  Mouth  Street  com- 
memorated the  capture  of  Boulogne  Harbour 
(or  mouth)  by  Henry  VIII.  in  1544.  A 
part  of  this  inn,  consisting  of  one  large  room 
and  certain  smaller  ones,  was  rented  in  1654 
by  representatives  of  the  Society  of  Friends, 
then  first  taking  root  in  London,  and  became 
a  very  important  meeting-house,  known  as 
the  Bull  and  Mouth,  or  the  City,  or  the 
London  Meeting.      The  premises  were  de- 
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stroyed  in  the  Great  Fire,  but  when  rebuilt 
were  again  used  by  the  Quakers,  who  did 
not  relinquish  them  until  1740.  Now  no 
portion  of  the  meeting-house  remains,  al- 
though the  street  can  be  traced  between 
huge  blocks  of  Post-Office  buildings. 

During  the  five  years'  interval  between  the 
burning  of  the  old  Bull  and  Mouth  meeting- 
house and  its  reoccupation,  Friends  secured 
two  other  places  of  worship.  One  was  a 
building  which  they  erected,  together  with 
some  private  houses,  in  White  Hart  Court, 
at  the  junction  of  Gracechurch  and  Ix)mbard 
Streets,  and  known  later  on  as  the  Grace- 
church  Street  Meeting.  The  site  belonged 
to  the  Fishmongers'  Company,  and  during 
the  rebuilding  of  the  meeting-house,  after  a 
fire  in  1821,  the  members  met  for  worship 
in  the  Fishmongers'  Hall.  Gracechurch 
Street  Meeting  was  always  an  important  one, 
and  is  associated  with  the  names  of  the 
Gurneys,  Hanburys,  Bevans,  Luke  Howard, 
William  Allen,  and  other  respected  City 
families ;  while  Elizabeth  Fry,  during  the 
earlier  years  of  her  married  life,  was  a  member 
of  the  Meeting,  and  often  raised  her  voice 
in  ministration  there.  Since  1862  this  strong- 
hold of  the  Quakers  has  ceased  to  exist, 
owing  to  the  removal  of  families  from  the 
centre  of  London,  and  to  the  enlargement 
of  the  premises  which  I  shall  next  mention. 

The  second  centre  in  the  City  that 
sprang  into  life  during  the  five  years  when 
there  was  no  gathering  in  Bull  and  Mouth 
Street,  was  a  portion  of  the  once  famous 
residence  of  the  Cavendish  family  in  Bishops- 
gate  Without,  a  predecessor  of  Devonshire 
House,  Piccadilly.  This  old  and  handsome 
building  had  been  divided  into  tenements, 
and  an  unoccupied  portion  was  secured  by 
Friends  for  ;£io  a  year,  consisting  of  some 
decorated  rooms,  with  lobbies  and  vaults  or 
cellars.  Eventually  a  lease  was  taken  of  a 
part  of  the  property,  and  a  commodious 
meeting-house  was  erected.  Later  on  the 
Dolphin  Inn  was  acquired,  and  more  premises 
added  on  the  spot.  These  have  been  rebuilt, 
but  never  annihilated,  and  the  Devonshire 
House  Meeting,  or  rather  the  group  of  build- 
ings which  include  the  chief  assembly-hall, 
is  at  present,  if  I  may  venture  to  use  so 
ecclesiastical  a  term,  the  cathedral  of  the 
Quakers.     Here  the  "  yearly  meeting  "  takes 


place,  the  great  gathering  which  used  to  be 
held  at  Gracechurch  Street,  when  representa- 
tives from  the  quarterly  meetings  all  over 
the  country  meet  together  for  worship  and 
for  business,  for  counsel  and  for  strength, 
on  "  fourth  day  after  the  third  first  day  in 
fifth  month."  The  extensive  premises  are 
approached  from  Bishopsgate  and  from 
Houndsditch,    and    lie    behind    shops   and 


DEVONSHIRE    HOUSE    MEETING    AND    THE    DOLPHIN 
INN    IN    1742. 

houses  of  "the  world's  people."  Quite 
recently  considerable  alterations  have  been 
made  here,  new  rooms  being  built  for  com- 
mittees, etc.,  above  the  large  meeting-house. 
The  ordinary  meetings  for  worship  at  Devon- 
shire House  are  on  Sundays  at  11  and  6.30, 
and  on  Tuesdays  at  10.30;  but  in  addition 
to  these  there  are  held  on  the  premises 
numerous  classes,  lectures,  club  and  temper- 
ance meetings,  Sunday  -  schools,  reading 
meetings,  and  committees  in  connection 
with  the  Friends'  home  and  foreign  mission- 
work. 

Under  the  control  of  the  six  "  London 
and  Middlesex  monthly  meetings  "  there  are 
now  twenty-seven  separate  places  where 
Friends  meet  regularly  for  worship,  besides 
a  few  smaller  halls  which  are  in  the  nature  of 
mission-rooms.  Some  are  old  establishments, 
others  are  comparatively  new.  They  include 
meeting-houses  as  far  south  as  Croydon  and 
Esher,  as  far  west  as  Uxbridge  and  Staines, 
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as  far  north  as  Winchmore  Hill,  and  as  far 
east  as  Epping  and  Barking.  Of  these  more 
distant  settlements  that  at  Winchmore  Hill 
is  one  of  the  most  famous,  Friends  having 
met  there  in  a  barn,  rented  at  £^2  per  annum, 
before  1682,  Ten  years  earlier  than  this 
saw  the  commencement  of  the  Epping  Meet- 
ing, while  many  others  are  quite  as  ancient 
(not  the  present  buildings  but  the  foundation 
of  a  branch  of  the  society),  the  history  of 
that  at  Uxbridge  being  traced  as  far  back 
as  1658,  and  that  at  Croydon  to  1657.  In 
the  burial-ground  at  Barking  the  remains 
of  Elizabeth  Fry  and  her  brother  Samuel 
Gurney  were  laid  to  rest. 

Within  about  a  mile  of  Devonshire  House, 
and  situated  in  very  crowded  districts,  are 
two  other  ancient  haunts  of  the  London 
Quakers,  the  Bunhill  Fields  Meeting,  and 
the  Peel  Meeting.  There  are  new  buildings 
at  the  former  place,  the  site  being  chiefly 
interesting  because  of  the  Friends'  burial- 
ground  there,  where  George  Fox  was  buried. 
This  must  not  be  confused  with  the  large 
cemetery  for  general  Dissenters  known  as 
Bunhill  Fields.  But  I  hope  in  a  subsequent 
paper  to  describe  the  Quaker  graveyards, 
and  to  touch  upon  events  in  their  history. 
Friends  of  the  Peel  division  first  met  in  the 
workshop  of  John  Elson,  a  carpenter,  about 
the  year  1656.  The  origin  of  the  name  is 
probably  that  his  house  was  known  by  the 
sign  of  the  Baker's  Peel.  On  this  site 
successive  meeting-houses  have  been  built. 
The  present  one  was  erected  in  1789,  but  it 
only  forms  the  centre  of  a  group  of  modern 
buildings  belonging  to  the  society,  facing 
both  St.  John's  Lane  and  St.  John's  Street, 
Clerkenwell,  and  situated  between  the  beauti- 
ful historic  Gate  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem 
and  the  busy  Smithfield  Market.  In  a  court- 
yard attached  to  the  meeting-house  is  a  relic 
of  some  antiquity — the  front  of  a  lead  cistern, 
with  a  device  of  roses  on  it,  the  date  1654, 

Y 

and  the  initials  o    p'     The  cistern  belonged 

to  Benjamin  Yates,  probably  a  relation  of 
Sarah  Yates,  at  whose  house  a  Quakers' 
meeting  was  held  even  before  the  rooms 
were  taken  at  the  Bull  and  Mouth.  Benjamin 
Yates  died  in  1711,  and  left  the  cistern,  with 
other  useful  goods,  to  this  meeting,  which 
was   held  in  a  court  ofiF  Aldersgate  Street, 


but  which  was  usually  known  by  the  name 
of  Sarah  Yates'  successor,  Sarah  Sawyer. 
When  given  up  and  amalgamated  with  the 
more  commodiously-housed  Peel  Meeting, 
the  cistern  was  taken  to  the  Peel,  and  this 
ornamented  portion  of  it  has  been  preserved, 
painted,  and  nailed  upon  a  wall,  as  a  memorial 
of  the  ancient  meeting  at  Sarah  Sawyer's. 

The  history  of  the  Peel,  where  cruel 
persecutions  of  the  most  outrageous  kind 
were  steadily  carried  on  against  the  Quakers, 
who,  notwithstanding  this  treatment,  con- 
tinued to  assemble  outside,  if  they  were  not 
allowed  inside,  their  meeting-house,  is  suffi- 
cient in  itself  to  fill  a  volume.  The  names 
of  John  and  Mary  Elson,  John  Skelton, 
Richard  Claridge,  Joseph  Besse  (who  wrote 
the  history  of  the  sufferings  of  the  Quakers), 
are  household  words  in  Friends'  families,  and 
are  closely  connected  with  this  place.  The 
meeting-house  had  often  to  be  enlarged,  for 
many  used  to  assemble  there  ;  on  one  day 
alone,  in  1662,  no  less  than  128  worshippers 
were  arrested  and  imprisoned.  It  was  not 
until  1688  that  Friends  were  able  to  meet 
without  fear  of  molestation,  except  from 
"  rude  hoys,"  "  unruly  persons,"  or  "  dis- 
orderly preachers."  Now  very  few  Friends 
live  near  the  Peel,  the  meetings  at  Devon- 
shire House  and  Stoke  Newington  being 
better  attended.  In  an  account  of  the 
meeting-houses,  written  about  twenty  years 
ago  by  William  Beck  and  Frederick  Ball, 
and  to  which  I  am  indebted  for  much  of  the 
information  in  these  pages,  an  interesting 
picture  is  drawn  of  early  days  at  the  Peel,  of 
the  carpenter,  and  of  "dear  Mary  Elson," 
his  wife,  who  left  her  household  possessions 
for  the  use  of  Peel  Friends.  These  are 
quaintly  enumerated  in  the  minutes  of  the 
meeting,  and  include  "a  little  trevit  to  warm 
Drink  on  it."  I  think  it  is  interesting  to 
remember  that  this  meeting  has  been  held 
for  upwards  of  230  years  close  to  the  sites 
of  the  famous  and  gorgeous  priories  and 
churches  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem  and  St. 
Bartholomew  the  Great. 

It  seems  to  have  been  not  an  unusual 
thing  for  Friends  to  take  a  somewhat  short 
lease  of  the  premises  they  occupied,  and  not 
to  acquire  the  freehold.  Sarah  Sawyer's  and 
Gracechurch  Street  were  by  no  means  the 
only  meetings  given  up.     Besides  the  rooms 
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in  private  houses  there  were  several  im- 
portant buildings  erected  for  worship,  chiefly 
in  east  and  south  London,  which  now  do 
not  exist,  although  some  of  their  *'  minutes  " 
are  preserved.  'I'here  was  the  Wheeler 
Street  Meeting  in  Spitalfields,  and  its 
memory  is  kept  green  by  the  name  of  a 
neighbouring  road  called  Quaker  Street. 
There  were  the  Old  and  New  Park  Meetings 
in  South wark,  whose  history,  together  with 
that  of  other  Quaker  haunts  south  of  the 
Thames,  I  hope  to  touch  upon  in  another 
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paper;  the  Wapping  Meeting,  which  existed 
from  1700  to  1779;  the  first  Westminster 
Meeting  in  Little  Almonry,  "  in  the  very 
shadow  of  the  Minster  Towers,"  which  was 
superseded  in  1779  by  the  larger  West- 
minster Meeting  in  Hemming's  Row ;  and 
one  which  was  held  within  the  precincts  of 
the  Savoy  Palace.  There  are  still  old  meet- 
ing-houses, with  burial-grounds  attached,  in 
Brook  Street,  Ratcliff,  and  the  Lower  Mall, 
Hammersmith.  At  both  these  places 
worshippers  were  sadly  persecuted   in  early 


days,  but  this,  instead  of  dissolving  their 
meetings,  seemed  to  strengthen  them.  At 
Hammersmith  Gilbert  Latey  gave  his  last 
public  ministration.  There  used  to  be  a 
meeting-house  in  Stoke  Newington,  which 
was  looked  upon  by  Peel  Friends  as  espe- 
cially their  child,  but  it  ceased  to  exist  in 
1 74 1.  The  present  commodious  building  in 
Park  Street,  Stoke  Newington,  was  an  off- 
shoot from  Gracechurch  Street,  and  was 
erected  at  a  cost  of  ;^2,ooo,  voted  for  the 
purpose  in  1827.  It  is  surrounded  by  a 
burial-ground  still  in  use,  and  adjoins  the 
modern  buildings  of  Michal  Yoakley's 
Almshouses. 

Questions  connected  with  the  upkeep  01 
the  meeting-houses  and  burial-grounds  in 
London  and  Middlesex  are  settled  by  the 
"  six  weeks  meeting,"  an  institution 
peculiar  to  London  Friends,  and  distinct 
from  the  quarterly  and  monthly  meetings 
over  the  country.  The  meeting-houses  have 
never,  like  those  of  many  other  Noncon- 
formist bodies,  passed  from  one  set  of  hands 
to  another,  nor  have  the  burial-grounds  been 
let  as  builders'  yards,  or  sold  for  Board 
School  playgrounds.  When  PViends  have 
decided  not  to  continue  a  meeting,  they  have 
disposed  of  the  premises  and  removed  their 
possessions,  driving,  no  doubt — for  Friends 
were  ever  good  financiers — excellent  bargains 
for  themselves.  The  fact  that  the  histories 
of  these  meetings  are  so  well  preserved  is 
due  to  the  care  with  which  were  kept  the 
minutes  of  the  monthly,  quarterly,  six  weeks, 
two  weeks,  women's,  box  meetings,  etc. 
In  1672  the  six  weeks  meeting  ordered  each 
monthly  meeting  to  "procure  a  chest  for  its 
writings,  and  appoint  two  caretakers,"  the 
literature  of  the  early  Quakers  being  very 
extensive,  and  containing  much  that  is 
quaint  and  interesting  in  these  days  of 
change.  I  will  only  make  one  quotation 
from  a  minute  recorded  in  1680,  as  it  gives  a 
glimpse  of  the  esprit  de  corps  which  existed 
amongst  the  Friends,  while  they  were  full  of 
worldly  wisdom  and  walked  circumspectly  : 
"  It  being  proposed  to  this  meeting  by 
G.  Watts  that  there  is  a  complaint  that 
Friends  do  employ  some  of  the  world's 
people  in  printing  and  binding  of  Friends' 
books,  it  is  upon  consideration  of  this  meet- 
ing desired  and  advised  that  henceforth  such 
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friends'  meeting  house  at  hammersmith. 


as  print  Friends'  books  do  for  the  future 
employ  only  Friends  in  printing  and  binding, 
provided  it  be  by  the  said  Friends  done  as 
well  and  as  reasonably  as  the  world's  people 
will  do  it." 


3:Oinlif)am'0  Cout  tfttougf) 
jTrance  anti  Jtalp. 

A.D.    1769-70. 

Introduction. 

HIS  diary,  which  is  in  manuscript, 
was  purchased  of  a  second-hand 
bookseller  some  ten  years  since ; 
it  is  bound  in   crimson  morocco 
with  yellow  edges. 

The  title,  if  it  ever  had  one,  has  been 
carefully  removed,  and  as  local  references 
were  unnecessary,  there  is  no  absolute  cer- 


tainty as  to  its  author,  but  internal  and 
other  evidence  point  to  Colonel  Windham, 
of  Felbrigge  Hall,  Cromer,  the  father  of  the 
Right  Hon.  William  Windham,  Secretary  of 
War  in  Pitt's  Administration,  and  for  War 
and  the  Colonies  in  the  Ministry  of  "  All 
the  Talents." 

Mrs.  Henry  Baring,  the  grandmother  of 
the  present  Lord  Revelstoke,  and  a  member 
of  the  family,  states  in  the  Diary  of  the 
Right  Hon.  JVilliafn  Windham,  which  she 
edited,  that  "his  father.  Colonel  Windham, 
was  a  dashing  officer  in  the  Hungarian 
service  under  Marie  Theresa,"  and  further 
says  that  "at  Felbrigge  there  is,  or  ought 
to  be,  an  essay  written  by  him  on  the  art 
of  war." 

She  states  that  "  he  was  a  good  linguist, 
being  acquainted  with  French,  German,  and 
Spanish,"  and  an  enterprising  traveller, 
"  having  in  1741,  accompanied  by  Fococke, 
penetrated  some  of  the  higher  valleys  of  the 
Alps,  and  ascended  Mont  Blanc."  If  so, 
he  must  have  anticipated  both  Balmat  and 
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Saussure  (1786-87).  In  the  diary  allusion 
is  made  more  than  once  to  his  previous  visit 
to  certain  places,  then  revisited. 

The  Windham  family  purchased  the  Fel- 
brigj^e  estates,  ad.  1461,  from  the  repre- 
sentatives of  Sir  Symon  de  Felbrigge,  alias 
Bigod,  of  the  family  of  the  Earls  of  Norfolk, 
the  Standard  Bearer  of  Richard  II. 

Over  the  body  of  Sir  Symon's  first  wife,  Lady 
Margaret,  in  the  damp  little  church  in  the 
park,  is  one  of  the  finest  brasses  in  England  ; 
it  bears  etligics  both  of  himself  and  his  wife, 
he  evidently  intending  to  be  interred  by  her, 
but  he  was  buried  in  the  old  Church  of  the 
Eriar  Preachers,  now  St.  Andrew's  Hall,  in 
Norwich,  a.d.  1443,  thirty  years  afterwards. 

William  Windham  (son  of  the  writer  of 
the  manuscript)  was  tlie  last  of  the  family. 
At  his  decease  he  left  the  estate  to  his  wife's 
nephew.  Admiral  Lukin,  on  condition  of  his 
assuming  the  name  of  \\'indham,  and  the 
admiral's  representative  disposed  of  it  to  a 
Norwich  family  of  the  name  of  Ketton. 
The  diary  of  the  tour  is  written  in  a  chatty, 
terse,  but  very  observant  style.*  It  closes 
A.D.  1770,  but  seven  years  later  the  writer 
seems  to  have  found  some  memoranda  of 
the  expenditure  relating  to  his  late  tour,  and 
adds  them  to  the  end  of  the  diary,  the  hand- 
writing being  identical.  This  addition  is  of 
great  interest,  as  it  not  only  gives  the  items 
of  the  cost  of  travel  from  London  to  Paris, 
but  also  the  cost  of  living  in  that  city 
some  120  years  ago,  and  abounds  with 
shrewd  advice  to  the  would-be  traveller. 

J.  H.  Lloyd. 

High  gat  I. 

Diary. 

"July  7,  1769.— Arrived  at  Calais;  staid 
one  night  there,  at  the  Hotel  d'Angleterre 
(Desseinf  the  landlord).  The  lodging  and 
accommodation  as  good  as  in  any  of  the 
best  inns  upon  the  English  roads ;  the  wines 

•  Some  omissions  have  been  made,  but  nothing 
of  interest  or  importance  has  been  left  out.  The 
original  spelling  and  punctuation  have  been  exactly 
copied,  but  it  has  not  been  thought  necessary  to 
reproduce  the  capital  letters  which  the  diarist  uses 
ver>-  lavishly,  nor  to  put  in  italics  the  many  words 
and  phrases  which  he  underlines — Ed. 

t  Sterne's  Sentimental  Journey,  in  which  Dessein's 
hotel  was  made  famous  for  all  time,  had  appeared 
in  the  previous  year,  1768. 


better.  The  country  all  the  way  to  Paris 
affords  nothing  for  a  traveller  to  admire  or 
even  commend.  The  public  houses  very 
dirty.  Meat  of  all  kinds  very  indifferent, 
requiring  absolutely  a  little  French  cookery 
to  make  it  go  down.  The  bread  being 
always  made  with  leaven,  has  a  sour  tast. 
'I'he  wine  small  and  eager.  No  good  butter. 
A  melanchoUy  prospect  for  an  Englishman 
turned  of  fifty  ! 

"July  10.— Arrived  at  Paris  a  I'Hotel  du 
Pare  Royal,  Rue  du  Columbier.  Here  we 
come  into  good  living  again,  and  a  man 
must  be  very  partial  to  his  own  country  not 
to  be  satisfied  with  the  accommodation  he 
finds  in  this  town  ;  fish  excepted,  not  that  he 
must  expect  to  be  served  with  the  best  that 
the  market  affords  at  four  or  even  at  six 
livres  a  head  from  the  traiteiires  shop.  A 
good  poularde  being  as  dear  as  a  good  fowl 
in  London  and  is  what  the  traitciir  cannot 
afford  to  give ;  his  business  being  to  furnish 
two  courses  for  your  money  at  as  cheap  a 
rate  as  he  can  by  his  art  of  cookery.  Good 
living  at  Paris  is  almost  as  dear  as  at 
London,  and  both  equally  good.  The 
article  of  wine  makes  a  great  difference  in 
the  expence  of  a  table  ;  and  likewise  fruit  is 
much  cheaper  and  in  great  plenty.  .  .  . 

"  London  as  a  city  is  infinitely  superior  to 
Paris,  which  however  has  the  advantage  in 
its  public  buildings,  churches,  and  noble- 
men's houses — the  entrance  into  it  from 
Bois  de  Boulogne  affords  the  most  mag- 
nificent view  that  can  possibly  be  seen. 
The  Thuilleries  is  a  beautifuU  garden  the 
walks  well  preserved,  but  I  could  not  help 
being  surprized,  after  so  many  years'  absence, 
to  find  the  same  filth  at  the  bottom  of  the 
walls.  The  inside  of  their  houses,  nasty  as 
ever,  no  water  coming  into  them  but  what  is 
brought  in  pails  from  the  river,  and  that 
only  for  the  necessary  use  of  the  family. 
Water-closets  are  not  to  be  meet  with  in  any 
houses.  .  .  . 

"  The  manufactory  of  porcelaine  at  Seve, 
is  carried  on  at  the  king's  expence  in  a  large 
spacious  building,  that  by  its  grand  appear- 
ance looks  as  if  it  was  destined  to  some 
more  worthy  purpose. 

"Their  china  is  excessive  dear,  superior 
to  ours  at  Chelsea  in  the  painting,  but  in  no 
other  respect. 
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"  Madrid. — An  old,  ugly  roial  chateau  at 
the  extremity  of  the  Bois  de  Boulogne, 
about  four  miles  from  Paris.  Inhabited  by 
those  who  have  interest  to  get  lodgings  there. 

^^  Meudon. — A  royal  chateau,  suffered  to 
run  to  ruin,  about  six  miles  from  Paris 
through  the  Barriere  de  Seve  and  a  village 
called  the  Issy  where  Cardinal  Fleury  had  a 
house ;  it  commands  a  good  prospect  and 
near  it  is  Belle  Vue  (well  deserving  the 
name)  a  Maison  de  Plaisance  which  be- 
longed to  Madame  Pompadour.  After  her 
death  it  was  unfurnished,  and  is  now  re- 
fitting for  another  favourite. 

''St  Cloud. — A  palace  belonging  to  the 
Duke  of  Orleans.  The  gardens  and  park 
finely  planted ;  the  salon  and  gallery  ex- 
tremely fine,  inriched  with  painting,  carving, 
gilding,  etc.  The  proportion  grand  and 
pleasing  it  excells  everything  in  or  near 
Paris  for  the  coup  d'ceii  at  first  entrance. 

^'LaMeute. — Maison  royalle  at  the  entrance 
into  the  Bois  de  Boulogne  ;  neatly  fitted  up ; 
gardens  pleasent ;  here  the  King  of  France 
comes  for  a  few  days  after  his  return  from 
Compiegne. 

"  Virsailles. — Much  to  be  admired  for  the 
immensity  of  its  builldings  and  the  pro- 
fusion of  expence  dispers'd  all  over  the 
gardens  in  marble  statues,  bronzes,  temples, 
waterworks,  etc.,  and  the  trees  remarkably 
fine. 

"  Trianon. — The  house  built  entirly  of 
marble,  now  neglected  by  the  King  for  a 
New  Trianon,  a  small  elegant  villa  placed  at 
a  little  distance  from  the  other,  fitted  up  a 
good  deal  in  the  English  taste ;  here  was  a 
water-closet  in  the  King's  apartment ;  but 
the  Swiss  told  me  they  were  not  in  general 
approved.  .  .  . 

"  Choisy  le  Roy. — Maison  royale  et  Lieu 
de  plaisance^  situated  upon  the  banks  of  the 
Seine  three  leagues  from  Paris,  where  the 
Court  comes  in  the  month  of  September, 
for  the  King's  hunting  in  the  Forest  of 
S^nard.  Close  to  which  is  another  Chateau, 
called  Le  petit  Choisy,  lately  built,  which  is 
calculated  more  for  retirement  than  any  of 
the  King's  houses.  All  the  views  from  the 
garden  being  entirely  shut  up,  and  when  he 
is  at  table  no  servants  wait,  there  being  in 
the  middle  of  the  eating  parlour  what  they 
call  a  table  mouvante^  which  is  a  round  table 
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that  rises  from  under  the  floor,  with  all  the 
dishes  upon  it ;  and  which  upon  the  ringing 
a  little  bell,  descends,  and  another  course 
rises  in  room  of  the  first  and  so  on,  to  the 
desert.*  There  are  besides,  to  suply  the 
place  of  waiters,  four  round  pieces  let  into 
the  floor  called  les  servanies,  which  are  made 
to  let  down  like  a  trap-door ;  and  upon 
sounding  a  bell,  descends  with  an  order  for 
anything  the  company  wants  marked  with  a 
pencil.  .  .  . 

"  Seaux. — Chateau  and  maison  de  plaisance, 
five  miles  from  Paris  belonging  to  Mons""  le 
Comte  d'Eu,  richly  furnished,  the  gardens 
spacious,  extremely  well  planted  by  le  Notre, 
and  more  in  the  English  taste,  than  any  I 
saw  in  France.  The  trees  consisting  cheifly 
of  limes,  horse  chesnutts,  arbeles  remarkably 
fine  and  lofty.     The  cascade  magnificent. 

"As  to  paintings,  the  collection  at  the 
Palais  Royal  carrys  it  before  all  the  rest, 
from  the  great  number  of  capital  pictures, 
amongst  which  is  a  celebrated  Raphael,  of 
the  Holy  Family,  tho'  at  the  Palais  Luxem- 
burgh  the  famous  gallery  painted  by  Rubens 
and  a  noble  collection  by  other  masters, 
makes  this  not  much  inferior.  And  as  to 
the  picture  of  the  Virgin  and  our  Saviour 
called  la  Jardiniere,  painted  by  Raphael  it 
pleased  me  more  than  the  other. 

"  Toulouse,  I'Hotel  is  most  magnificently 
fitted  up  and  furnished,  especially  the  gallery. 
Maison  de  Gagny  :  furnished  with  a  most 
choice  collection  of  Flemish  and  Dutch 
paintings,  and  all  sorts  of  the  most  expensive 
pieces  in  bronze,  Japan,  China,  tapestry,  etc. 

"  Maisoti  de  Crosat,  Baron  de  Thiers  dans 
la  Place  de  Louis  Legrand,  has  the  finest 
collection  of  pictures  of  any  nobleman  in 
Paris,  of  the  best  masters  from  Raphael 
down  to  the  modern  French  painters  in 
great  abundance.  .  .  .  Many  of  the  Hotels 
in  Paris  belonging  to  men  of  the  first  rank 
have  a  great  advantage  over  those  in  London, 
not  only  in  the  furniture,  but  in  the  com- 
mand of  ground  about  the  house,  which 
allows  of  a  handsome  court  and  gardens. 

*  There  was  a  similar  table  in  the  Tuilerics.  The 
Countess  of  Oberkirch  saw  it  in  1780  "rusty  from 
disuse."  By  1789  it  had  been  destroyed.  See 
Doran's  Table  Traits,  pp.  418-20.  Dr.  Johnson  saw 
the  table  at  Choisi.  See  the  notes  of  his  tour  in 
France  in  Boswell,  p.  318  (Globe  edition). 
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"  L(s  Invalides  is  a  building  that  doth 
honor  to  the  nation,  it  is  of  an  immense 
extent  the  chappel  much  to  be  admired  for 
the  taste  of  the  architect  in  the  disposition 
of  the  sev'ral  parts  and  the  ama/.ing  expence 
in  marble  ;  especially  the  floor,  which  is  all 
inlaid  and  exceeds  everything  of  the  kind. 
The  churches  in  general  are  finished  and 
adorned  with  great  expence — but  much  in- 
ferior to  those  in  Italy. 

"  The  Boulevards  is  now  a  delightful!  road 
round  great  part  of  Paris,  planted  lately  with 
a  double  row  of  young  elms  that  florish 
beyond  any  I  ever  saw  upon  a  dry  sandy 
soil.  N.B.  a  little  ditch  is  dug  between 
each  tree  to  confine  the  moisture  about  the 
roots  as  much  as  possible.  These  ridings 
are  extremely  pleasant  for  taking  the  air  on 
horse-back,  or  in  a  coach.  The  old  Boule- 
vards are  frequented  as  usial  by  all  ranks 
of  people;  for  the  spectacles  that  are  ex- 
hibited there,  are  of  various  kinds.  Their 
Vaux  l^Iall,  lately  erected  in  imitation  of 
ours,  consists  at  present  of  only  a  building 
more  elegant  of  taste,  and  afforded  a  more 
splendid  appearance  of  well-dressed  people 
to  the  number  of  near  5,000,  the  night  I  was 
there.  Under  such  encoragement  as  this 
if  the  undertakers  enjoyed  the  whole  profits 
of  their  house  they  would  raise  great  fortunes, 
as  in  England  ;  but  the  Government  wisely 
prevent  that,  by  laying  a  heavy  tax  upon 
them  towards  the  support  of  some  hospital 
or  other  public  charity. 

"  French  plays,  tho'  excellent  in  their  kind 
and  well  acted,  are  not  so  much  frequented 
by  the  nobility  as  with  us.  The  house  ill 
lighted  up,  the  scenes  very  indifferent  and 
but  few  of  them  (owing  to  their  observing 
the  unity  of  time  and  place)  so  that  for  want 
of  these  decorations  and  embellishments,  so 
necessary  to  set  off  a  play,  it  is  a  represanta- 
tion  that  appears  dull  to  an  Englishman,  and 
in  effect  is  little  better  than  a  rehearsal. 
The  price  is  six  livres*  which  is  a  little  more 
than  in  England,  and  much  less  for  the 
money. 

"  As  to  the  Opera,  all  I  can  say  upon  that 
is,  that  the  house  is  finely  decorated  and  the 
dancing  good. 

"  The  men  in  France,  who  have  not  been 
cramped  in  their  youth,  by  hard  labour  or 

•  A  livre  was  about  equal  to  a  franc. 


for  want  of  proper  food,  are  for  the  most 
part  better  made,  taller,  and  handsomer  than 
in  England,  especially  those  in  the  army 
and  servants  of  the  nobility.  The  French 
women  in  general  are  plain,  and  I  believe 
there  is  more  beauty  walks  the  streets  in  one 
day  at  London  than  perhaps  can  be  found  in 
the  half  the  kingdom  of  France. 

"  Whatever  gallantry  is  practised  amongst 
the  young  people  in  Paris,  there  is  nothing 
of  it  appears  in  that  gross  licentious  manner 
as  in  London.  .  .  .  This  decency  of  be- 
havor  we  should  do  well  to  imitate,  as  like- 
wise their  sobriety  ;  a  drunken  man  being  a 
great  rarity  at  Paris.  ...  In  the  Provinces 
and  in  most  of  the  great  towns  in  France 
.  .  .  foreigners  of  distinction  are  received  in 
the  most  agreeable  manner.  An  exception 
however  must  be  made  to  Paris,  where  the 
nobility,  in  general,  give  foreigners  but  little 
encoreagement  to  frequent  their  houses. 
So  that  MiLord,  after  having  spent  a  great 
deal  of  money  in  cloaths  and  equipage,  and 
done  all  he  can  to  make  himself  a  French- 
man, finds  some  difficulty  of  being  admitted 
in  to  their  fashionable  parties,  unless  he 
should  have  t esprit  dii  jeu ;  that  indeed 
removes  all  objections,  and  makes  his  com- 
pany agreeable,  tho'  he  should  be  dressed 
like  an  Englishman. 

'*  The  abominable  custom  of  painting  is  as 
much  practised  as  ever  amongst  the  women 
of  fashion  (who  are  married)  covering  their 
cheeks  with  a  daub  of  red  paint  of  the 
deepest  dye,  without  endeavoring  or  mean- 
ing to  imitate  nature.  This,  with  the 
common  method  of  dressing  their  hair,  with 
so  much  pomatum  and  powder,  must  be 
excessively  nasty.  Especially  as  one  dress- 
ing lasts  a  long  time,  so  that  upon  the 
opening  a  fine  lady's  head,  the  poor  hair- 
dresser is  to  be  pitied,  tho'  he  is  well  paid 
for  it.  The  ladys  of  the  first  quality  lay 
such  a  stress  upon  having  their  heads  well 
dressed,  that  upon  some  extraordinary  occa- 
sions they  pay  a  friseur  a  Louis  (Tor,  but 
commonly  the  half  of  it. 

"The  English  ladys  who  are  so  remarkable 
for  their  neatness,  have  adopted  this  filthy 
fashion." 

{To  be  continued.) 
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Cfje  Eepait  anD  iReseatmg  of  a 
Parist)  Ctjurcb,  a.D.  1606. 

By  THE  Rev.  C.  H.  Evelyn  White,  F.S.A. 


T  is  unlikely  that  any  other  parish 
is  in  possession  of  so  full  and 
interesting  an  account  of  extensive 
reparation  in  connection  with  its 
church  (dating  from  the  first  decade  of  the 
seventeenth  century)  as  Chesham  in  the 
county  of  Bucks.  In  the  church  chest  is  a 
neat  manuscript  small  folio  volume  contain- 
ing sixty-six  leaves,  on  the  front  outside  cover 
of  which  is  the  following  : 

Chesham  magna.  ^ 

A  Booke  concer 

ning  the  Repayring 

of  the  Seates  and  of 

the  Bells  of  the  Parish    \\(io(i. 

Church   &   Building  of 

a  newe  Gallery 

Anno  Domini 

James  Wedon         I  churchwardens. 
George  Littlepage  j 

On  the  back  is  written  : 

Rychard  Bowie  |  gentleman  gave  |  this 
Booke  ready  |  written  to  the  p'ish  | 
of  Great  Chesham  |  Mense  Maij  An° 
Dni.  1607. 

John  Tumor      ^churchwardens. 
Richard  Biscoe  j 

We  learn  from  the  monumental  inscription 
on  the  north  wall  of  the  chancel,  where  Bowie 
lies  buried,  that  he  was  born  in  the  year  1550. 
He  is  there  stated  to  have  been  "  Auditor  " 
to  "divers  great  Lords,"  and  in  the  manu- 
script he  is  described  as  "  farmor  to  the  right 
honorable  Edward  Erie  of  Bedford  of  the 
parsonage  of  Chessam  Wooburn."  While 
filling  the  position  of  agent  or  steward  to 
the  Earl  of  Bedford,  the  owner  of  the 
rectorial  manor,  the  oversight  of  the  entire 
work  connected  with  the  repair  of  the  parish 

•  So  called  to  distinguish  it  from  the  small 
adjoining  parish  of  Chesham  Bois,  sometimes  called 
Little  Chesham. 


church  was  committed  to  Bowie.  "  He  gave 
his  attendance  in  the  direction  and  oversight 
of  the  workmen,  and  providing  of  things 
necessary." 

In  this  singular  volume  "  Richard  Bowie, 
Gent.,"  records  every  transaction,  the  parties 
contributing — in  several  cases  in  kind,  such 
as  timber,  labour,  etc. — the  opposition  that 
was  put  forth  to  the  undertaking,  and  the 
legal  proceedings  resorted  to  in  order  to 
obtain  compliance.  The  name  and  residence 
of  every  householder  is  also  recorded,  with 
the  rateable  status,  distinguishing  parishioners 
from  "  forriners,"  etc. 

On  the  inside  of  the  vellum  cover  appear 
the  words :  "  The  lorde  God  be  mercyffuU. 
December,  1688." 

In  the  preamble  the  causes  for  procuring 
authority  for  entering  and  proceeding  into 
the  charge  of  "  repayreing  "  of  the  church, 
"the  newe  makeing  of  sundry  and  many 
seats  and  repayreing  the  olde  .  .  .  the  build- 
ing and  erecting  of  a  faire  newe  Gallery  .  .  . 
the  newe  casting  of  two  of  the  Bells  and 
makeing  of  a  new  frame  and  newe  hanging 
of  all  the  five  bells,"  are  set  out.  Also  "  howe 
every  p'ticular  p'ishioner  of  abillitie  was  rated 
.  . .  what  voluntarie  benevolence  was  afforded, 
and  howe  every  contributer  (and  some  others 
also)  and  there  wives  were  appointed  to  the 
pewes  and  seates.  .  .  .  Howe  some  opposed 
both  the  worke,  the  order  and  the  payments, 
who  did  after  yeld,"  etc.  It  is  further  stated 
that  "  this  booke  att  large  written  as  a  memor- 
able act  of  the  parishioners  and  others  .  .  .  was 
geven  and  bestowed  uppon  the  p'ishe  by  the 
goodwill  and  guift  of  Richard  Bowie  .  .  . 
the  second  day  of  March,  1606." 

In  applying  for  the  necessary  authority  at 
the  Archdeacon's  Court  held  at  Great 
Missenden  May  5,  1606,  it  was  alleged  that 
the  number  of  people  had  grown  so  great 
that  there  was  an  insufficiency  of  seats, 
"manie  had  seated  themselves  as  they  thought 
fitt,  &  some  of  the  meanest  accompt  had 
gotten  the  best  seals  and  wold  sitt  w"'  p'sons 
offarr  better  reconing,  manie  also  challenging 
places  in  one  seate,  (S:  so  satt  in  heapes 
w"'out  anie  respect  of  Decency  or  order." 

A  meeting  of  parishioners  subsequently 
held  fixed  a  rate  to  be  levied,  "  and  a  further 
rate  of  \]d.  a  peice  more  for  bread  &  wyne 
for     the     Comunion."       The     "  booke     of 
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taxacon"  or  rate  contains  a  long  list  of 
parishioners  commencing  with  Sir  Edmund 
Ashfelde,  Knight,  not  excluding  a  large 
number  "  that  geve  nothing." 

The  Archbishop  being  informc  1  of  the 
process  (the  Bishopric  of  Lincoln,  in  which 
diocese  Chesham  then  was,  being  vacant) 
caused  letters  mandatory  to  be  issued  "  for 
the  ordering  of  the  business,  notwithstand- 
ing the  opposition  of  certain  froward  p'sons," 
which  letters  were  openly  read  during  Divine 
service.  But  certain  of  the  parishioners  still 
refused  to  become  amenable  to  the  ordering, 
being  unwilling  to  sit  as  appointed,  claiming 
certain  seats  as  belonging  to  their  houses, 
and  refusing  to  pay  their  respective  portions. 
The  names  of  seven  persons  who  still 
'•willfuUie  refused"  being  certified  to  the 
Court  of  High  Commission,  October  28, 
they  were  accordingly  summoned  to  appear 
at  I^mbeth  on  November  8  to  answer  for 
their  conduct.  Although  promise  of  payment 
ensued  in  some  cases,  others  refused  com- 
pliance, objecting  to  pay  either  a  new  rate 
in  respect  of  "the  glassing  and  painting  of 
the  Church,"  etc.,  or  some  part  due  of  the 
former  rate.  Another  representation  to  the 
Court  and  a  further  summons  to  appear  at 
I^mbeth  on  February  14  followed.  All  the 
malcontents  except  two  yielded.  "  The  one 
sorte  was  discharged,  and  for  the  other  two 
an  attachment  was  awarded."  John  Lyster, 
"  one  of  the  sworne  messengers  of  His  Ma'""^ 
Chamber,"  being  sent  to  execute  the  same, 
"  Henry  Dell  made  meanes  to  be  spared  .  .  . 
but  Richard  ffrier  held  out  till  he  was  arrested, 
and  then  his  wyef  intreated  the  messenger 
and  his  neighbo'*  for  favo',"  the  dues  and 
costs  being  subsequently  paid. 

The  "  briefe  of  the  accompte  "  contains, 
infer  alia,  the  following  items  : 

painting  the  Kings  Armes  and  the  body  of 
the  Church,  iij//.  \]s. 

for  vij  Scutcheons  and  frames  of  Wainscott  for 
the  Armes  of  those  Knights  that  gave 
tymber,  &c.,  \v]s.  m)d 

Setting  of  xij  ashen  plants  in  the  Church- 
yard, \]s.  v]d. 

Casting  of  one  of  the  bells  by  composition, 
iij//. 

Paid  more  for  mettle  that  wanted  to  that 
bell,  iiij//..viij.f.  viijd^. 


Carrage   of   that    Bell    twise   and   charges, 

xxxvjc.  V\'\]d. 

♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

To  the  painter  of  Dunstable  for  painting  the 

King's    Ma'"  Armes,  and  all   the  inscrip- 
tions in  the  Church,  \\s. 
To   him    more  for  painting  all  thother    in- 

scrip'ions  in  the  body  of  the  Church  and 

West  End,  xxvj^. 
To  Glover  o'  painter  for  coloring  some  seats, 

\\yi. 
To  Mr.  Knight  of  London  for  vij  Scutcheons 

uppon  pay  Royall  of  the  Knights  Armes 

that  did  geve  timber,  '\xs.  '\\\]d. 

+  *  +  *  * 

To  hugh  Ward  for  makeing  a  cover  for  the 

ffont,  vj^. 
To  Henry  Knight  of  Reading  for  casting  one 

of  the  Bells  by  composition,  iij//. 
Paid  to  him  for  mettle  that  did  want  to  make 

it  tunable,  iij//.  \s. 
To  Richard    Persifall   for   carrieing  of  that 

Bell  to  Reading  and  bringing  it  back  againe 

being  xx  miles,  ws. 
To  the  Bell  founder  for  xxviij""  of  mettle  put 

to  the  bell  att  the  Second  Casting  at  \\\]d. 

a  lb.,  xviij^.  \\\]d. 
To  Jeames  Lovett  for  carrieing  that  bell  to 

Reading  and  back  againe,  \\\\)s. 
To  Benning  of  Berkhampsted  for  mending 

the  clocke,  xv^. 

In  addition  to  timber  and  wainscot  for 
seats,  etc.,  Sir  Edmund  Ashfeld  (who  held 
one  of  the  two  impropriate  parsonages, 
Richard  Bowie  farming  the  other,  viz. 
Chesham  Leicester)  gave 

a  faire  and  strong  Comunion  table  and  a 
very  hansom  beere  or  coffyn,  he  did  also 
provide  and  geve  to  the  p'ish  att  his  owne 
charge  one  faire  ffont  of  Latten  w'^  a 
greate  cover  of  the  same  mettle  graven 
and  cutt,  and  also  a  faire  frame  of  timber 
for  ytt  to  stand  in  w*^'^  cost  him,*  xlvjj. 
viij^. 

The  foresayde  Richard  Bowie  gave  a  Table 
of  the  tenne  Comaundm^^  peinted  and  a 
frame  about  the  same  sett  up  in  the 
chauncell  worth  ss. 

*  The  old  Communion  table  was  sold  to  Thomas 
Dickens  for  ijs.,  and  "the  old  font  bason  and  the 
upper  shanke  of  the  stock  iijs." 
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The  foresayde  Richard  gave  allsoe  twoo 
tables  in  fframes  w""  the  prince's  Armes 
in  peinted,  ii;'.  vji-. 

He  bestowed  allso  the  charges  of  paynt- 
ing  of  the  princes  Armes  &  of  the  per- 
cuUas  and  the  Inscription  under  the 
fflower  de  Lees  Badges  and  allso  all  the 
Inscriptions  upon  the  North  Wall  of  the 
Church  &  all  the  Rest  iiiked  with  the 
letters  Q.  E.  &  the  minutes  and  Church- 
wardens' names  w^^  cost  xxvJ5. 

"And  he  did  make  the  Collection  of  all 
those  Inscriptions  &  of  all  oth"^  in  the 
Church  and  in  the  Chancell  And  wrote  them 
out  fayre  w"*  his  owne  hande  and  shewed 
them  to  M""  Saunders  the  minister  who 
approved  his  Labc  therin  and  apointed  the 
several  places  where  they  should  be  wrytten." 

The  Churchwardens'  account  of  money  re- 
ceived and  paid  by  them  in  repairing  and 
new  making  of  seats,  erecting  a  new  gallery, 
etc.,  shows  the  rate  to  have  amounted  to 
P^iig  165.  ^\d.  A  list  of  those  contribut- 
ing "  benevolences  "  (timber,  etc.)  contains 
the  names  of  the  Earl  of  Bedford,  Sir 
Robert  Dormer,  Sir  Edwyn  Sandys,  Sir 
Geo.  Fleetwood,  Sir  Frances  Cheney,  Sir 
Edmund  Ashfeld,  Mr,  Thomas  Ashfeld,  sen., 
and  Sir  Francis  Goodwyn. 

"A  Viewe  taken  of  all  the  Seats  newly 
built  and  repayred  "  is  as  follows  : 

The  Seats  in  the  South  syde  of  the  Middle 

Alley  from  the  Chauncell  to  the  Women's 

Seate  and  returning  thence  back  againe, 

24  names. 
Seats  against  the  South  syde  of  the  Church, 

57  names. 
On  the  North  side  of  the  Middle  Alley  from 

the    Chauncell    to    the    Women's    Seat, 

26  names. 
Seats  on  the   North   syde   of  the  Church, 

45  Seats,     (ffor  vj  S'ving  men  or  for  such 

as  upon  anie  discontent""  had  rather  be 

placed  there.) 
The  Women's  Seats  along  the  Middle  Alley 

to  the  Crosse  Alley,  61  names. 

The  South  side. 

The  Seats  from  the  Middle  Crosse  Alley 
Westward  on  the  said  South  syde,  28 
names. 


The  Women's  Seats  along  the  Middle  Alley 
to  the  Crosse  Alley,  33  names. 

The  North  side. 

On  the  North  side  of  all  those  Seats  for 
Mr,  Ashfeild's  Tenn%  1 1  names. 

The   Seats  from    the    Middle   Crosse  Alley 
Westwards  on  the  said  North  side :  The 
first  Seat  is  for  ancient  men  that  cannot 
hear  well,  6  names. 
The  rest  for  women,  18  names. 
Seats  in  the  gallery  15,  giving  54  sittings. 

Referring  to  the  "  needles  opposition," 
among  the  charges  disbursed  by  occasion 
thereof,  and  refusal  of  sundry  persons  to 
pay  the  rateable  sum,  amounting  in  all  to 
j[^2  \2s.  6d.,  we  have  the  following  items  : 

ffor  my  man's  horsemeat  then,  xvj</. 
ffor  his  bote  hire  then,  viij^. 

***** 
ffor  Bote  hire  to   Lambeth  thrice   for  this 
Busines,  ij^. 

***** 
To  my  Lo:  Grace's  porter,  xij^, 
ffor  goeing  by  water,  xij^. 

ffor  the  charges  of  Rich:  Bowie  &  James 
Weedon  goeing  up  to  certifie  the  con- 
formity of  some  and  the  contempt  by 
others :  viz,  horsemeat,  \\]s. ;  goeing  by 
water  iiij  severall  times  before  we  could 
be  dispatched,  \\\]s.  To  my  Lo:  Grace's 
Secretary  for  receiveing  o""  certificat  and 
discharging  the  co't  of  vj  p'sons  vjx.  To 
my  Lo:^  porter,  xijV, 

The  total  cost  (xxiiij^,)  of  these  last 
named  charges  appears  to  have  been  de- 
frayed by  the  eight  contentious  persons, 
viz,,  Richard  Woods,  John  Cook,  Henry 
Dell,  Richard  Tokefield,  Richard  Weston, 
Richard  ffrier,  James  Dell  and  Francis 
Okeley,  in  equal  parts.  The  two  more  re- 
fractory individuals,  namely  Henry  Dell  and 
Richard  ffrier,  were  also  called  upon  to  pay 
the  following  : 

ffor  George  Page's  charges  goeing  up  to  make 
affidavit  for  the  Somoning  of  Henry  Dell 
and  Richard  ffrier,  \s.  v]d. 

Sm:  of  these  needles  charges,  \\\s.  \d. 
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I  am  informed  by  William  Lowndes,  Esq., 
the  owner  of  "the  Bury,"  that  the  manu- 
script was  found  hy  him  in  one  of  the  deed 
boxes  on  his  succeeding  to  the  estate,  and 
he  generously  restored  it  to  the  church. 
Mr.  Ixjwndcs  tells  me  that  Richard  Howie 
was  a  brother  of  the  then  Dean  of  Salisbury, 
who  afterwards  became  Hishop  of  Rochester. 

The  inscrij)tion  on  the  monument  in  the 
chancel  of  Chesham  Church  to  the  memory 
of  Richard  Bowie  is  (juaint,  and  worth 
recording : — 

"  HEERE  LYETH  PART  OF  RICH.\RD 
nOWLE  WHO  FAITHFULLY  .SKRVED 
DIVERS  GRE.\T  LORDS  AS  AUDITOR 
ON  E.\RTH.  BUT  ABOVE  ALL  HE  PRE- 
PARED HIMSELF  TO  GIVE  UP  HIS 
ACCOUNT  TO  HEAVEN,  AND  NOW  HATH 
HIS  QVIETUS  EST  AND  RESTS  FROM 
HIS  TOR.MENTS  AND  LABOURS.  HE  WAS 
A  LOVER  OF  GOD'S  .MINISTERS,  A 
FATHER  OF  GOD'S  POORE,  A  HELP 
TO  ALL  GOD'S  PEOPLE,  AND  BELEEVES 
THAT  HIS  FLESH,  WHICH  WITH  THE 
SOULE  WAS  LONG  TORMENTED,  SHALL 
WITH  THE  SAME  SOUL  BE  .ETERNALLY 
GI.ORIKIKD.  HE  DIED  THE  l8^"  OF 
DECE.MBER,  1 626,  AND  OF  HIS 
AGE    77." 


Cbe  3ntiquari?'s  r^ote^TBook. 

Camden's  "  Britannia  "  :  An  Interbst- 
ING  Inscription. — In  the  library  of  Wells 
Cathedral  is  a  copy  of  the  original  issue  of 
Camden's  great  work,  and  on  a  blank  leaf 
of  one  of  the  volumes  are  inscribed  the 
following  lines  : 

"  One  fayre  par-royall  hath  our  Hand  bred, 
Where  of  one  is  aUve  and  two  are  dead, 
Sydney  y*  prince  of  prose  and  sweet  conceipt, 
Spenser  of  numbers  and  heroick  ryme, 
Iniurious  fate  did  both  their  Hves  defeate. 
For  warre  and  want  slew  both  before  their  time. 
Now  tho'  they  dead  lodge  in  a  princely  roome, 
One  wants  a  verse,  the  other  wants  a  Toome, 
Camden,  y"  livest  alone  of  all  y^  three, 
For  Roman  stile  and  Englishe  Historye. 
England  made  them,  y"  mak'st  England  knowne, 
So  well  art  thou  y  prince  of  all  y*=  payre, 
Sithence  y"  hast  an  England  of  thine  owne 


I^ss  wealthy,  but  as  fruitfull  and  more  fayre. 
Nor  is  thine  England  moated  w"'  the  mayne, 
Hut  doth  our  seas  and  firmed  lands  containe, 
.\nd  scornes  the  warres  wherw''''  our  yle  is  pest, 
Spreading  itself  through  y=  wide  world's  extent, 
I,esse  needs  it  feare  y  swellinge  of  a  brooke. 
Whose  lowly  channell  feeds  on  private  lake, 
That  can  the  prouder  ocean  overlooke, 
.\nd  all  y*'  streames  yi  thence  their  sourses  take, 
Long  may  booth  Englande  live  and  living  raigne, 
In  spight  of  envy  thine  and  ours  of  Spaine,    . 
While  ours  in  thine  may  thou  in  ours  abide. 
Thine  ages  honour  and  thy  countryes  pride 
And  if  perchaunce  th'  ingratfull  age  denyes 
To  grace  y«  death  w"'  toombe  and  scrolled  verse. 
Each    village    churche   and   house    their   want 

supplyes, 
Ech  stone  thy  grave,  ech  letter  is  thy  verse. 
And  if  all  these  should  be  w">  time  out  woore. 
Each  streame  should  grave  thy  name  uppo  his 

shore. 

Jos.  Z.  Latt  Jurman. 

Liber  Thomas  James,  exdono  auctoris, 
Aug.  3,  A.D.  1600." 


^ 

^■^ 
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A  Quaint  Chlmney  B.\ck.  — "  This 
chimney  back  is  one  of  the  finest  specimens 
of  art,  as  applied  to  iron  decoration,  which 
has  heretofore  been  discovered  in  Sussex. 
It  measures  3  feet  4  inches  in  height,  by 
2  feet  7^  inches  in  width.  .  .  .  The  central 
device  ...  is  the  rape  of  Europa  ;  and  surely 
no  mythological  subject  was  ever  before  set 
in  a  more  absurdly  funny  manner.  The 
anachronisms  it  displays  are  beyond  the  reach 
of  caricature.  Jove  appears  as  a  gay  cavalier 
of  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  with  a  felt  hat  on 
his  head,  adorned  with  an  ostrich  plume,  a 
huge  Carolian  collar,  a  velvet  mantle,  braided 
trunk-hose,  points,  boots  of  the  period,  spurs, 
and  heavy  riding  gloves.  Europa  is  walking 
off,  leaning  on  the  gentleman's  arm.  In  her 
head-gear  she  has  ostrich  feathers  also.  She 
wears  a  gown  of  velvet,  covered  with  a 
luxurious  cloak,  and  the  train  is  borne  by 
a  tiny  boy  in  jerkin  and  puffed  breeches. 
On  her  arm  she  carries  a  large  oval  reticule. 
A  male  attendant  walks  behind  her,  who, 
like  the  page,  is  bareheaded,  and  has  long 
ringlets.  Over  the  head  of  the  fair  lady  he 
holds  an  umbrella  of  a  very  primitive  con- 
struction. Just  behind  the  principal  figures 
is  a  groom  with  a  skull-cup  on  his  head,  and 
having  the  hereditary  '  horsey '  type  of 
countenance,  holding  a  fine  horse  with  a 
flowing  mane.     The  horse  is  represented  as 
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curving  his  neck,  and  pawing  the  ground  as 
if  impatient  to  be  off.  .  .  .  He  is  issuing 
from  between  the  pillars  of  a  stately  portico 
of  the  Doric  style  of  architecture,  and  the 
forepart  of  him  is  all  that  is  seen.  How 
Jupiter  and  Europa  were  to  be  accommo- 
dated on  one  horse  is  left  for  the  imagina- 
tion to  fill  up.  Jove,  in  his  gallantry,  had 
doubtless  prearranged  all  this.  .  .  .  There 
is  much  dignity  displayed  in  the  bold  cavalier, 
and  much  Titian  like  grace  in  Dame  Europa. 
The  bordering  of  fruit  and  flowers,  masks 
and  scroll  work,  is  in  the  usual  style  of  the 
early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century." — 
Mr.  S.  Evershed  in  Sussex  Archceological 
Collections,  vol.  xxiii.,  187 1. 

vl/  >!/  \ly 

"V"        ■>!<■        V 

Abyssinian  Baptismal  Names. —  "From 
a  curious  superstition  common  to  many  parts 
of  the  world  the  Abyssinians  always  conceal 
their  baptismal  names.  They  believe  that 
if  their  enemies  were  to  make  an  image  of 
them  in  wax,  and  put  it  where  it  will  slowly 
melt,  this  melting  and  decaying  will  be  ac- 
companied with  a  similar  effect  on  their 
body,  and  this  can  be  prevented  by  conceal- 
ment. Their  baptismal  name  is  their  real 
name,  that  is  the  name  registered  in  heaven, 
and  if  the  enemy  uses  only  the  name  they 
generally  go  by,  then  the  wax  figure  does 
not  represent  them,  and  they  thus  escape  the 
fatal  spell.  In  all  Church  services,  particu- 
larly in  the  prayers  for  the  dead,  the  baptismal 
name  must  be  used.  How  they  manage  to 
hide  it  I  did  not  learn.  Possibly  they  confide 
it  only  to  the  priests." — William  Simpson  in 
Good  Words,  1868,  p.  607. 


antiQuacian  il^ete. 

[  We  shall  be  glad  to  receive  informationfrotn  our  readers 
for  insertion  under  this  heading.  ] 


The  Globe  reports  a  discovery  which,  if  the  details 
given  are  exact,  and  to  be  relied  upon,  is  of  no 
small  importance.  It  says :  "  The  remains  of  a 
Roman  hospital  have  just  been  discovered  at  Baden, 
a  little  town  in  the  Swiss  canton  of  Argovie.  From 
an  architectural  point  of  view,  the  remains  are  only 
of  trifling  value  ;  but  the  ruins  will  be  of  exceptional 
interest  to  antiquaries,  since  they  are  the  first  trace 


of  anything  proving  the  existence  of  hospital  ar- 
rangements in  classical  antiquity.  Hitherto,  no 
such  traces  had  been  found  anywhere ;  even  Pompeii 
and  Timgad,  although  full  of  the  traces  of  the  whole 
public  and  private  life  of  the  ancients,  contain  no 
building  which,  from  its  arrangements,  leads  us  to 
suppose  that  it  served  as  a  hospital.  No  Latin  or 
Greek  author  has  left  a  description  of  such  an  estab- 
lishment. Hippocrates  alone,  in  a  passage  which 
is  very  short  and  rather  obscure,  alludes  to  diseases 
which  were  treated  in  the  Temple  of  ^sculapius, 
but  it  is  impossible  to  decide  therefrom  whether 
there  were  any  places  near  the  sanctuary  specially 
set  apart  for  treating  diseases.  The  arrangement 
of  the  ruins  at  Baden  leaves  no  doubt  as  to  the  use 
for  which  they  were  built.  The  building  is  com- 
posed of  fourteen  small  rooms,  in  which  a  large 
number  of  medical  and  surgical  instruments, 
tweezers,  tubes,  knives  for  spreading  plasters,  spoons, 
measure-glasses,  cauterizers,  ointment-boxes,  and 
the  like  was  found  ;  in  fact,  everything  goes  to  show 
that  this  was  the  site  of  the  hospital  of  the  Fourth 
and  Fifth  Legions,  which  had  their  headquarters  at 
Baden." 

^  ^^  ^ 

A  paragraph  is  going  the  round  of  the  papers  to 
the  effect  that  the  Cardinal's  hat  which  once 
belonged  to  Cardinal  Wolsey  has  been  presented 
to  Christ  Church,  Oxford.  The  hat,  it  is  said, 
boasts  an  authentic  and  fairly  complete  pedigree. 
It  appears  to  have  been  stolen  by  Bishop  Burnet, 
who  was  clerk  to  the  royal  wardrobe  and  Bishop  of 
Salisbury  in  William  III.'s  time.  It  then  passed 
into  the  hands  of  Horace  Walpole.  One  of  the  latest 
owners  of  the  hat  was  Charles  Kean,  who  wore 
it  when  playing  the  part  of  Cardinal  Wolsey  in 
Shakespeare's  "  Henry  VIII."  The  hat  is  in  good 
condition,  but  the  tassels,  which  are  so  prominently 
represented  on  the  Christ  Church  coat  of  arms, 
have  been  torn  off. 

00^  ^  ^ 

Dr.  Sven  Hedin's  archaeological  collection  and 
manuscripts  are  being  arranged  by  Professor  Grun- 
wedel,  and  will  be  exhibited  in  the  Berlin  Museum. 

^  •«?  ^ 

Mr.  H.  S.  Cowper,  F.S.A.,  announces  for  early 
publication  by  subscription,  Haivkshead :  The  Nor- 
thernmost Parish  of  Lancashire.  The  book  will  deal 
fully  with  the  history,  archaeology,  dalesmen,  indus- 
tries, folk-lore,  old  account-books,  dialect,  etc.,  of 
the  parish,  which  once  extended  from  Elterwater, 
at  the  base  of  the  Westmorland  Hills  on  the  north, 
to  the  junction  of  the  rivers  Crake  and  Leven,  by 
which  Coniston  Lake  and  Windermere  discharge 
their  overflow,  on  the  south.  Mr.  Cowper  says 
that  the  position  of  the  parish  stamped  upon  it 
many  features  not  found  elsewhere  in  the  county  to 
which  it  belongs.  Like  all  the  Lake  district,  it  was 
colonized  by  Norse  settlers,  and  it  still  preserves  its 
Norse  dialect  and  place-names ;  while  among  the 
dalesmen  the  Viking  type  can  still  be  seen.  In 
feudal  days,  however,  the  parish  fell  under  the 
monastery  of  Furness  ;  and  thus,  to  a  certain  point, 
a  severance  took  place  between  its  people  and  those 
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of  the  rest  of  Lakeland,  which  for  the  most  part  was 
under  lay  lords.  Again,  though  one  of  the  most 
valuable  of  the  temporal  possessions  of  the  Abbey, 
it  preser\'ed  in  manners,  industries  and  arts  a 
character  distinct  from  that  of  Low  or  plain  Furness. 
where  the  other  Abbey  estates  lay  between  it  and 
the  sea.  It  is  in  part  to  these  facts  that  Hawks- 
head  owes  its  interest. 


•^* 


►$>• 


•«(] 


Mr.  W  H.  Williams,  of  Talybont,  Brecknock,  is 
engaged  in  collecting  materials  for  a  work  on  the 
History  and  Antiquities  of  Carmarthenshire,  and  invites 
oflers  of  assistance.  He  proposes  to  include  in  his 
work  a  bibliographical  list  of  the  books  published 
in  the  county. 

^  ^.;  ^ 

The  fortunate  possessors  of  the  great  Kelmscott 
Chaucer  will  be  interested  in  a  letter  sent  to  the 
iJaily  Chronicle  by  Mr.  R.  Catterson  Smith.  Mr. 
Smith  wrote:  "It  was  not  with  the  intention  of 
denying  me  credit  for  the  help  I  gave  in  the  illus- 
trations that  William  Morris  did  not  place  my  name 
at  the  end  of  the  Chaucer,  but  (as  he  told  me  at 
the  time)  to  avoid  making  a  long  and  perhaps  mis- 
leading statement  at  the  end  of  the  book.  As  it  is, 
the  statement  is  of  the  briefest,  and  you  will  notice 
that  he  has  not  mentioned  his  own  share  in  design- 
ing and  drawing  the  borders  and  capital  letters — 
which  was  a  pretty  huge  piece  of  work.  Now,  as  to 
the  amount  of  credit  to  be  given  to  me,  I  only  claim 
to  have  made  myself  as  complete  a  tool  for  Burne- 
Jones  as  I  could.  Fingers,  eyes,  and  sympathy  I 
brought,  but  Sir  Edward  was  responsible  for  every 
line  and  dot  in  the  eighty  Chaucer  drawings  which  I 
did  under  his  guidance  I  worked  at  his  very  elbow 
for  months,  often  spending  whole  days  seeking  out 
a  simple  and  expressive  treatment  of  a  passage,  and 
in  many  cases  doing  drawings  over  and  over  again, 
until  he  was  satisfied  that  the  treatment  or  conven- 
tion (he  used  to  call  it  his  '  shorthand  ')  expressed 
him  The  final  touches  were  given  when  the  draw- 
ing had  been  printed  on  the  rough  Chaucer  paper 
(the  india-proof  was  never  looked  at).  So  that  I 
do  not  hesitate  to  say  the  drawings  which  the  public 
got  are  more  absolutely  Burne-Jones'  than  if  he  had 
done  them  with  his  own  hand." 

^  -^  ^ 

The  two  fine  houses  in  the  Place  Vendome,  Paris, 
formerly  occupietl  by  the  Military  Governor  of  the 
city  were  lately  announced  to  be  for  sale,  and  it 
was  feared  that  the  splendid  wood-carving  of  the 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  and  fine  marble 
statuary  for  which  the  buildings  were  celebrated, 
would  be  sold  and  dispersed.  All  anxiety,  how- 
ever, has  now  been  dissipated,  as  M.  Moliner,  the 
Conservateur  of  the  Louvre,  has,  in  the  name  of 
the  State,  claimed  these  precious  relics  of  a  deco- 
rative art  which  no  longer  exists  for  the  National 
Museum.  They  are  to  be  placed  in  a  new  gallery, 
which  contains  specimens  of  artistic  and  decorative 
furniture.  The  ceiling  of  this  gallery  comes  from 
the  ChAteau  of  Louveciennes,  and  there  are  three 
superb  Gobelins  tapestries  from   the  ChJLteau  of 


Compiegne.  The  gallery,  when  completely  filled, 
will  be  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  instructive 
in  the  Louvre. 

^  *•?  ^ 

The  new  part  of  Montgomeryshire  Collections  contains 
several  papers  of  interest.  In  "  Rowton  Castle," 
by  the  late  Rev.  G.  Sandford,  we  have  an  interesting 
picture  of  the  state  in  which  country  gentlemen 
travelled  in  the  last  century:  "Mr.  Lyster[M.P. 
for  Shrewsbury]  travelled  in  his  coach-and-six,  and 
was  a  week  upon  the  road  to  London,  his  principal 
tenants  and  tradesmen  accompanying  him  as  far  as 
Watling  Street,  where  they  were  entertained  at  his 
expense.  At  Highgate  he  was  met  by  a  select  body 
of  his  London  tradesmen,  and  thus  ushered  to  his 
own  house  in  Bow  Street,  Covent  Garden  ;  and  the 
same  ceremonies  were  repeated  on  his  return  into 
Shropshire.  All  this  cost  was  maintained  by  a 
rental  of  /'i,8oo  a  year."  Mr.  Lyster,  on  this 
modest  income,  also  kept  open  table  once  a  week 
for  every  class  of  his  constituents,  from  the  highest 
to  the  lowest ! 


SALES. 


Messrs.  Christie,  Manson,  and  Woods  sold  on 
Wednesday  and  yesterday  Old  English  and  Irish 
silver  plate,  etc.,  from  various  sources.  The  more 
notable  lots  included  thirty-six  silver  dinner-plates, 
weighing  a  total  of  690  oz.,  /217  (S.  J.  Phillips)  : 
a  collet  necklace,  composed  01  sixty-one  graduated 
brilliants,  and  with  single-brilliant  snap,  ;^285 
(Lepper)  ;  a  silver-gilt  tea-kettle,  richly  chased  in 
relief  with  medallions  of  figures  in  Chinese  costumes, 
festoons  of  flowers,  etc.,  by  W'illiam  Grundy,  1758, 
108  oz  at  26s.  per  oz.  (Heigham)  ;  a  parcel-gilt 
beaker-shaped  cup  and  cover,  on  three  ball  feet 
with  pierced  applique  ornament,  chased  with 
grotesques,  a  group  of  the  Good  Shepherd  in  the 
centre,  12  in.  high,  30  oz.,  Augsburg  work,  £46 
(Phillips)  ;  a  pair  of  ormolu  wall-lights,  with  scroll 
branches  for  four  lights  each,  mounted  with  old 
Dresden  porcelain  figures  of  birds,  60  guineas 
(Lawson)  ;  a  pair  of  Louis  XVI.  bronze  fire-dogs, 
with  Chinese  figures,  40  guineas  (Lanser)  ;  a  pair 
of  Louis  XVI.  ormolu  candelabra,  with  figures  of 
Cupids  supporting  scroll  branches  for  ten  lights 
each,  40  in.  high,  66  guineas  (Sparks)  ;  a  set  of  ten 
carved  mahogany  Chippendale  chairs  and  two 
armchairs  from  Lady  Jane  Coding's  collection, 
/■68  (Pitt)  ;  a  set  of  four  Chippendale  mahogany 
chairs,  carved  with  a  belt  and  scrolls,  an  armchair 
and  a  settee,  both  nearly  similar,  £^2  ;  and  a  large 
Sheraton  mahogany  wardrobe,  inlaid  with  medal- 
lions of  figures,  flowers,  trophies,  and  ribbons  in 
satin  and  other  woods,  84  in.  high,  100  in.  wide, 
/70  (Maccleroy). — Times,  November  18. 

^  ^  ^ 

Messrs.  Christie,  Manson,  and  Woods  sold  on 
Monday  a  collection  of  Japanese  and  Chinese 
works  of  art  of  the  late  Major  Birdwood,  and  other 
decorative  objects  from  various  sources.  The 
articles  of  note  were :  A  bowl  of  dark  green  jade, 
double  monster  and  ivory  handles,  carved  with 
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conventional  emblematical  ornaments  on  a  key- 
pattern  ground,  3^  in.  high,  10  in.  diameter,  £zZ 
(Samuels) ;  a  Japanese  silver  vase,  the  body  deco- 
rated with  four  panels,  with  carp  and  rushing 
water  in  delicate  translucent  enamels,  11  in.  high, 
£\^  (Arthurton) ;  a  pair  of  square,  fiat-shaped 
vases  and  covers  of  mottled  emerald  green  jade, 
carved  with  emblematical  ornament  in  low  relief, 
4J  in.  high,  22  guineas  (Brian) ;  a  flat-shaped, 
square  vase  and  cover,  carved  in  low  relief  with 
a  rocky  landscape,  5f  in.  high,  24  guineas  (Cutter) ; 
a  double  vase  of  dark-green  jade,  carved  in  relief 
with  cloud  ornament,  5  in.  high,  /14  (Gall)  ;  a 
teapot  and  cover  of  dark-green  jade,  carved  with 
an  inscription  in  a  sunk  fruit-shaped  panel,  6f  in. 
high,  £\^  12s.  (Samuda) ;  a  two-handled  bowl  and 
cover  of  mottled  emerald  green  jade,  the  cover 
surmounted  by  four  signs  of  the  zodiac,  5  in.  high, 
/'14  3s.  (Gall) ;  a  small  four-fold  screen  of  ivory, 
finely  inlaid,  with  a  cherry-tree  and  crows  and 
tortoiseshell,  mother-o'-pearl,  etc.,  11^  in.  high, 
^23  (Sparks) ;  an  okimono,  formed  as  figures  of 
a  cock  and  hen,  in  smoked  mother-o'-pearl  and 
stained  ivory,  46  guineas  (Ash)  ;  and  a  pair  of 
turquoise  blue  crackle  figures  of  Kylins,  16  in. 
high,  £\b  (Heigham). — Times,  November  30. 

^  «05  ^ 

Messrs.  Christie  concluded  on  Saturday  the  sale  of 
the  valuable  stock  of  objects  of  art  and  decoration, 
pictures  and  engravings,  of  the  well-known  art 
dealer,  the  late  Mr.  Eugene  Benjamin,  of  168,  New 
Bond  Street.  The  four  days'  sale  produced  a  total 
of  /7,975.  Among  the  more  important  articles 
sold  were  an  old  Scotch  quaigh,  from  which 
William,  the  third  Earl  of  Kilmarnock,  took  his 
last  meal  before  his  execution  in  1746,  ;^i24 ;  a 
Louis  XIV.  boulle  bracket  clock,  mounted  with 
medallions,  13 in.  wide,  43 in.  high,  205  guineas; 
a  Louis  XVI.  writing-table,  69  in.,  33  in.  wide, 
540  guineas ;  a  bust  by  NoUekens,  of  the  Right 
Hon.  William  Pitt,  145  guineas ;  a  Louis  XVI. 
commode  of  marqueterie  and  parqueterie,  inlaid, 
120  guineas. — Daily  Chronicle,  November  28. 

^  ^  ^ 

Oriental  Embroideries. — A  portion  of  the  cele- 
brated collection  of  Indian,  Persian,  Turkish,  and 
other  Oriental  embroideries,  brocades,  prayer- 
carpets  and  rugs  of  the  late  Mr.  Alfred  Morrison, 
came  up  for  sale  on  December  i  at  Messrs. 
Christie's,  the  walls  of  whose  rooms  had  presented 
an  altogether  unique  appearance  with  these  beauti- 
ful worksi  of  art  during  the  few  preceding  days. 
A  few  of  the  principal  lots  were  as  follows ;  A 
Persian  silk  carpet,  with  conventional  flowers  in 
the  centre  on  crimson  ground,  blue  border,  70  in. 
by  48  in.  from  Ispahan,  sixteenth  century,  £255  ; 
a  Perso-Polonese  silk  carpet,  with  arabesques  in 
the  centre  in  blue,  yellow,  and  gold,  on  a  salmon- 
coloured  ground,  late  fifteenth  century,  /140  ;  a 
Perso-Polonese  silk  carpet,  with  arabesques  in 
pink,  yellow,  and  brown  in  the  centre,  on  green 
ground,  /265 ;  an  altar  frontal  of  Venetian  point 
lace,  with  chalice  of  the  Holy  Grail  in  the  centre 
/230;  another  of  the  same,  with  the  Holy  Grai] 
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in  the  centre,  and  the  figure  of  Christ,  ;f  440 ;  a 
silk  Persian  carpet,  with  crimson  centre,  with  in- 
terlaced arabesque  foliage  in  the  centre  in  brilliant 
colours,  113  in.  by  82  in.,  from  Herat,  sixteenth 
century,  ^^840.  The  sale  of  143  lots  realized  more 
than  ;^4,85o. 

^  ^  ^ 

Walton's  "  Compleat  Angler." — A  very  good 
set  of  the  first  five  editions  of  Walton's  Compleat 
Angler  came  up  for  sale  on  December  i  at  Messrs. 
Sotheby's  among  the  choice  library  of  books  on 
angling  formed  by  the  late  Mr.  Edward  Snow,  of 
Boston,  Mass.,  U.S.A.  These  five  editions  were 
those  which  appeared  during  the  lifetime  of  Izciak 
Walton,  and  the  Snow  copies  are  uniformly  bound 
in  olive  morocco  extra  by  F.  Bedford.  The  set 
was  knocked  down  to  Messrs.  Pickering  and  Chatto 
for  ^^235.  The  Ashburnham  set,  unique  as  regards 
size  and  condition,  realized  ;f  800  in  May  last,  and 
some  of  the  volumes  possessed  the  further  senti- 
mental advantage  of  having  the  author's  autograph 
notes  written  in  them.  The  Snow  copies  were 
slightly  "  shaved  "  in  some  places,  and  some  of  the 
leaves  in  the  first  issue  were  defective,  and  the 
entire  set  was  sold  "not  subject  to  return."  A 
second  copy  of  the  second  edition  of  the  same 
work,  with  many  of  the  headlines  cut  into,  brought 
;^i9  15s.,  and  three  other  copies  of  the  third  edition 
respectively  sold  for  /12  los.,  £3^,  and  £11.  Other 
angling  books  included  an  imperfect  copy  of  The 
Secrets  0/  Angling,  by  John  Dennys,  1652,  £36.  The 
total  of  the  sale  of  669  lots  amounted  to  ;^  1,280. 


PUBLICATIONS  OF  ARCHAEOLOGICAL 
SOCIETIES. 

We  have  received  the  Collections  of  the  Surrey  A  rcha- 
ological  Society,  Vol.  XIV.,  Part  I.  It  contains, 
besides  the  usual  reports  of  the  society's  proceed- 
ings, (i)  "  Miscellaneous  Antiquities  of  Dorking," 
by  Lewis  Andre  —  a  very  readable  paper ;  (2) 
"  Members  of  the  Inner  Temple,  1547-1660,  and 
Masters  of  the  Bench  of  the  Hon.  Society  of  the 
Inner  Temple,  1450-1883,  who  by  birth,  residence, 
office,  etc.,  have  been  connected  with  the  County 
of  Surrey,"  by  A.  R.  Bax  ;  (3)  "  The  Parliamentary 
Surveys  relating  to  Southwark,"  by  Montague  S. 
Giuseppi ;  and  (4)  a  continuation  of  "  The  Church 
Plate  of  Surrey,"  by  the  Rev.  T.  S.  Cooper,  with 
several  interesting  pictures.  The  second  paper  will 
be  specially  valuable  to  students  of  Surrey  biography 
and  genealogy.  With  the  Collections  an  appeal  is 
issued  to  members  for  subscriptions  towards  further 
excavations  at  Waverley  Abbey.  The  discoveries 
already  made  are  of  so  much  interest  and  import- 
ance that  we  can  have  little  doubt  that  the  required 
funds  will  be  forthcoming.  All  donations  should 
be  sent  to  the  Rev.  T.  S.  Cooper,  Chiddingfold, 
Godalming. 

-O^  ^^  <^ 

The  Journal  of  the  County  Kildare  A  rchaological  Society, 
Vol.  II.,  No.  6,  has  reached  us.  The  reports  of 
proceedings,  accounts,  and  so  forth  are  followed  by 
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the  following  papers :  (i)  "An  Account  of  the  Arrest 
of  Lord  Edward  FitzGerald."  by  Lord  Frederick 
FitzGerald,  which,  if  hardly  archaeological  in  subject, 
is  at  least  almost  antiquarian  in  interest ;  (2)  the 
second  part  of  "John  Lye.  of  Clonaugh,  County 
Kildare,"  by  Rev.  E.  O'Leary  ;  and  (3)  "  Castletown 
and  its  Owners,"  by  Lord  Walter  FitzGerald,  with 
several  excellent  illustrations.  There  are  also 
various  notes  and  queries  of  interest.  Specially 
worthy  of  note  is  a  full-page  plate  figuring  a  tomo 
slab  in  the  Franciscan  Abbey  at  Castledermot, 
which  has  on  it,  cut  in  low  relief,  a  handsome  eight- 
armed  cross,  with  a  male  skeleton  on  one  side  of 
the  shaft,  and  on  the  other  the  skeleton  of  a  woman 
in  a  shroud. 


PROCEEDINGS  OF  ARCHAEOLOGICAL 
SOCIETIES. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Hawick  ARCHiEOLOGiCAL 
Society,  held  on  November  15,  papers  were  read 
by  Mr.  Robert  Murray  on  "  Nannie  Cumming," 
Mr.  John  W.  Kennedy  on  "  St.  Mary's  Steeple," 
and  Rev.  Mr.  Johnman  on  "  Shetland  Brochs  and 
the  Dwarfie  Stone."  Mr.  Johnman  described  his 
recent  visit  to  Orkney  and  Shetland,  with  special 
reference  to  the  brochs,  those  rugged  and  robust 
unhammered  rural  towers  which  claimed  to  be  the 
patriarchs  of  native  architecture.  He  specified 
Clikimin  Broch  and  the  Broch  of  Mousa,  both  near 
Lervvick,  the  latter  being  probably  the  most  perfect 
broch  in  existence.  It  is  situated  on  the  Island  of 
Mousa,  and  is  45  feet  high,  built  of  dry  undressed 
stone.  The  circular  wall  is  15  feet  thick,  and  there 
are  three  irregular  vaulted  chambers.  Some  hold 
that  these  brochs,  of  which  there  are  over  400  in 
Scotland,  are  of  Scandinavian  origin,  others  date 
them  as  far  back  as  the  Ice  Age.  The  Dwarfie  Stone 
of  Hoy,  referred  to  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  in  connec- 
tion with  Noma  of  the  Fitful  Head,  is  a  mass  of 
sandstone  30  feet  long,  15  feet  broad,  and  5  feet  high. 
It  has  been  scooped  out  in  the  remote  past,  and  is 
supposed  to  be  the  residence  of  a  dwarf  and  his 
wife.  Mr.  Kennedy's  paper  dealt  with  the  popular 
belief  that  the  steeple  of  St.  Mary's  Parish  Church 
belonged  to  the  burgh.  He  showed  that  although 
the  town  had  repaired  the  steeple  and  put  in  the 
bell,  the  steeple  belonged  to  the  heritors,  and  had 
always  been  treated  as  part  of  the  church. 


^  ^ 


-O^ 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  Henry  Bradshaw 
Society  was  held  on  November  16,  the  Bishop  of 
Salisbury  in  the  chair.  A  report  from  the  council 
was  read  by  the  hon.  secretary,  announcing  that 
the  two  volumes  of  the  Irish  Liber  Hymnorum  had 
been  distributed  during  the  past  year  to  members, 
and  that  the  Kosslyn  Missal,  edited  by  Dr.  Lawlor, 
would  soon  be  ready  for  distribution.  Unexpected 
difficulties  in  preparing  the  coloured  reproductions 
of  the  miniatures  accompanying  the  edition  of  the 
Coronahon  Service  0/  Charles  V.  0/  France  had  arisen, 
delaying  the  issue  of  this  volume.  The  greater 
part  of  the  reprint  of  the  first  edition  of  the  Roman 


Missal  (1474)  was  in  type.  The  finances  of  the 
society  and  the  roll  of  members  were  in  a  satis- 
factory state. — Athenaum,  November  26. 


^ 


^  ^ 


British  Arcii.«ological  Association.  —  The 
second  meeting  of  the  session  was  held  at  the 
rooms  in  Sackville  Street,  Piccadilly,  on  Wednesday, 
November  16,  Dr.  Winstone  in  the  chair.  Mr. 
Andrew  Oliver  exhibited  the  remains  of  a  sword 
and  a  small  knife,  which,  together  with  the  boss 
of  a  shield,  were  found  with  three  skeletons  at 
Portslade.  near  Brighton,  in  July  last,  in  the  forma- 
tion of  a  new  road.  The  skeletons  faced  the  east. 
After  the  removal  of  the  antiquities,  the  human 
remains  were  examined,  and  carefully  interred  in 
the  churchyard  at  Portslade.  The  opinion  of  the 
meeting  was  that  the  exhibits  belonged  to  the 
Romano  -  British  period.  Mr.  Gould  exhibited 
another  photograph  of  the  Roman  pavement  at 
Leicester,  which  has  already  been  illustrated  in 
the  Journal  of  the  association,  and  read  some 
additional  details  regarding  it,  bringing  out  the 
interesting  fact  that  the  houses  recently  demolished, 
under  which  the  pavement  was  found,  occupied  the 
site  of  a  house  once  the  residence  of  John  Bunyan. 
A  paper  on  "  Wool  Church,  Dorset,"  by  Dr.  Fryer, 
was  read  in  the  author's  absence  by  the  Rev. 
H.  J.  D.  Astley,  Hon.  Sec.  One  of  the  principal 
features  of  this  church  is  the  chancel  arch,  of 
thirteenth-century  date,  which  is  perhaps  unique 
for  that  period.  The  unusual  and  effective 
appearance  of  this  arch  is  produced  by  the  filling 
up  of  the  large  arch  and  piercing  the  wall  with 
three  arches  of  equal  width,  each  10  feet  6  inches 
high,  and  3  feet  6*  inches  wide.  These  three  sub- 
arches  rest  upon  snafts  of  octagonal  form,  32  inches 
in  circumference,  without  capitals,  and  with  base 
moulds  near  the  floor.  The  tympanum  is  quite 
plain,  with  no  trace  of  decoration,  although  it  is 
quite  likely  this  was  originally  intended.  The 
church  also  possesses  a  font  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
of  special  interest,  as  it  was  evidently  purposely 
designed  for  its  present  position,  against  the  western- 
most pier  of  the  north  arcade  of  the  nave. 
Fragments  of  cresset  stones  have  occasionally 
been  discovered  in  England,  but  Wool  Church 
possesses  one  in  almost  as  good  a  condition  as 
when  it  left  the  hand  of  the  medieval  mason. 
There  is  a  tradition  that  the  bells  of  Wool  Church 
were  stolen  from  Bindon  Abbey  at  the  dissolution, 
but  this  is  contradicted  by  the  bells  themselves,  as 
all  of  them  are  dated,  the  oldest  being  of  the  year 
1606.  The  first  portion  of  a  paper  upon  the  Welsh 
Marches,  by  Mr.  C.  H.  Compton,  V.P.,  was  read 
by  the  author.  In  the  middle  of  the  eighth  century 
the  Saxons  made  many  encroachments  in  the 
territory  of  the  Welsh  beyond  the  Severn,  so  they 
took  up  arms,  and  made  many  successful  incursions 
upon  the  Saxon  territory  in  order  to  arrest  these 
predatory  attacks  of  the  Welsh.  Offa,  King  of 
Mercia,  united  himself  with  the  Saxons,  with  the 
result  that  the  Welsh,  being  unable  to  resist  these 
combined  forces,  retired  to  their  natural  strongholds 
among  the  rocks  and  mountains,  and  from  thence 
continued  their  inroads  against  their  enemy.     Offa 
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therefore  annexed  the  country  between  the  Wye 
and  Severn,  and  planted  it  with  Saxons,  and,  for 
additional  security,  caused  a  great  ditch  to  be 
made,  anno  776,  which  was  called  Claneth  Offa, 
or  Offa's  Dyke.  In  the  discussion  which  followed 
the  paper,  Mr.  Gould  observed,  with  reference  to 
this  dyke,  that  he  had  traced  it  throughout  himself, 
and  felt  able  to  affirm  that  it  was  never  intended  as 
a  line  of  fortification,  a  misunderstanding  which 
was  very  common  with  respect  to  it.  It  was 
merely  intended  as  a  boundary  line  between 
England  and  Wales.  The  Rev.  H.  J.  D.  Astley, 
the  chairman,  and  others,  also  spoke  upon  the 
paper,  which  was  a  most  interesting  summary  of 
the  history  of  the  Marches. — Communicated  by  Mr. 
George  Patrick,  Hon.  Sec. 

«05  ^  ^ 

Numismatic  Society.  —  November  17. — Sir  J. 
Evans,  president,  in  the  chair.  Mr.  W.  J.  Davis, 
Mr.  W.  J.  Hocking,  and  Mr.  Maurice  Jonas,  were 
elected  members. — Mr.  C.  R.  Peers  read  a  paper 
on  "  Swiss  Bracteates  in  the  British  Museum  Col- 
lection." He  divided  these  bracteates  into  two 
classes — (i)  those  of  Swiss  fabric,  and  (2)  those  of 
Swabian  fabric — and  enumerated  the  mints  at 
which  these  different  classes  were  struck,  pointing 
out  that  in  some  instances  bracteates  of  both  classes 
were  issued  from  the  same  mint.  He  selected  the 
following  coins  as  being  of  special  interest :  (i)  the 
Austrian  series  of  Zofingen  ;  (2)  the  round  bracteates 
of  Schaffhausen  and  Zurich,  in  connection  with 
which  he  incidentally  referred  to  a  coin,  not  a 
bracteate,  which  was  clearly  dated  1424  in  Arabic 
numerals,  a  date  earlier  by  forty-five  years  than 
the  earliest  example  of  Arabic  numerals  on  any 
other  medieval  coin  known  to  him  ;  and  (3)  the 
alliance  coinage  of  Zofingen  with  Zurich  in  the 
thirteenth  century. — Athemeum,  November  26. 

^  ^?  ^• 

Society  of  Antiquaries. — November  24. — Vis- 
count Dillon,  president,  in  the  chair.  Lord  Iveagh 
and  the  Hon.  R.  B.  Brett  were  elected  Fellows 
under  the  Statutes,  chap.  i.  §  5. — By  permission  of 
the  Inspector-General  of  Artillery,  the  president 
exhibited  a  gunner's  quadrant  of  the  year  1585.  It 
is  in  the  form  of  an  axe,  the  blade  serving  as  a  plate, 
on  which  a  small  pendulum  marks  the  angles  of  de- 
pression or  elevation  of  the  cannon,  into  the  bore 
of  which  the  staff  is  inserted.  On  the  staff  are 
scales  of  the  diameters  of  shot  of  different  weights 
of  the  four  materials,  iron,  lead,  stone,  and  slaggen. 
This  last  material  is  puzzling.  The  axe  bears  an 
inscription  stating  it  to  have  belonged  to  Prince 
Julius,  Duke  of  Brunswick  and  Luneburg,  although 
these  two  houses  do  not  seem  to  have  been  united 
until  a  later  date  than  that  shown  on  the  axe. 
Ward's  "  Animadversions  of  Warre,"  published 
in  1639,  was  quoted  as  giving  the  rules  for  the 
use  of  the  gunner's  quadrant,  but  his  example 
only  allows  for  elevation  of  the  cannon,  whereas 
this  axe  serves  also  for  depression.  This  weapon, 
which  combines  a  professional  instrument  and 
means  of  defence,! is  in  the  Tower  collection,  and 
Lord  Dillon  stated  that  he  did  not  know  of  any 


similar  object  in  the  Vienna,  Madrid,  or  Paris  collec- 
tions.— Mr.  P.  Norman,  treasurer,  read  an  account 
of  the  discovery,  at  Millfield,  Keston,  Kent,  of  a 
shallow,  circular  pit  containing  nearly  a  thousand 
chips,  flakes,  and  cores  of  flint.  The  site  had  evi- 
dently been  a  factory  of  neolithic  implements,  as 
the  fragments  of  flint  were  such  as  would  have  re- 
sulted from  the  manufacture  of  chipped  implements. 
— In  the  discussion  which  followed,  to  which  the 
President,  the  Secretary,  and  Sir  Henry  Howorth 
contributed,  it  was  mentioned  that  a  very  much 
larger  find  of  a  somewhat  similar  character  had 
been  made  at  Grovehurst,  near  Sittingbourne,  in 
1871  by  Mr.  George  Payne.— Mr.  W.  H.  St.  John 
Hope  read  some  observations  on  the  walls  of 
Southampton,  and  recent  proceedings  relating 
thereto.  By  the  aid  of  a  large  plan  Mr.  Hope 
showed  that  the  ancient  part  of  the  town  had 
formed  an  oblong  about  1,000  feet  wide  and 
2,200  feet  long,  and  containing  about  fifty  acres, 
enclosed  by  a  lofty  stone  wall  pierced  by  several 
gates  and  defended  by  a  number  of  mural  towers. 
The  walls  were  substantially  Norman  throughout, 
with  additions  of  the  Edwardian  period  and  down 
to  the  reign  of  Richard  II.,  in  whose  time  the  keep 
of  the  castle  was  also  rebuilt.  The  castle  stood 
within  its  own  enclosure  in  the  north-east  part  of 
the  town,  where  its  lofty  mound  and  other  remains 
still  exist.  The  water-gate  and  the  east  gate  were 
unfortunately  destroyed  about  a  century  ago,  and 
nearly  all  the  eastern  line  of  the  walls  has  also 
disappeared,  together  with  an  important  section  on 
the  south-west.  The  line  is  otherwise  more  or  less 
complete,  and  exhibits  many  interesting  and  un- 
usual features.  The  existing  north,  or  Bar,  gate 
is  well  known,  and  the  west  gate  also  remains. 
North  of  the  latter  is  a  remarkable  section  of  the 
wall,  with  an  external  arcade,  added  for  greater 
strength,  and  to  secure  a  wider  fighting  platform, 
in  Edwardian  times.  This  arrangement  is  believed 
to  be  unique  in  this  country.  South  of  the  west 
gate  is  an  interesting  length  of  the  wall  which  has 
lately  passed  into  the  possession  of  the  Corporation. 
A  portion  of  it  has  for  a  century  and  a  half  been 
hidden  within  a  house.  This  has  just  been  de- 
molished, and  it  can  now  be  seen  that  along  this 
part  of  the  town  there  was  a  further  section  of 
the  singular  external  arcade,  like  that  remaining 
further  north.  Beyond  this  point  the  wall  has 
been  in  great  part  destroyed.  The  section  south 
of  the  west  gate  has  just  escaped  destruction 
through  the  refusal  of  the  Town  Council,  by  a 
large  majority,  to  confirm  a  recommendation  of 
the  Estates  Committee  that  the  site  be  utilized 
for  building  purposes.  The  Council  has  further 
ordered  the  wall  itself  to  be  repaired  where  neces- 
sary, both  north  and  south  of  the  west  gate,  and 
freed  from  various  excrescences,  vegetable  and 
structural.  The  fate  of  one  structure  of  excep- 
tional interest  is,  unfortunately,  still  undecided. 
This  is  a  building  of  the  fifteenth  century,  now 
known  as  the  Guardhouse,  built  against  the  wall 
close  to  and  south  of  the  west  gate.  It  is  abou 
60  feet  long  and  20  feet  wide,  and  is  two  stories 
high.  The  upper  story,  which  is  wholly  of  timber, 
with  a  good  open  roof  of  five  bays,  partly  oversails 
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the  wall.  The  framing  is  of  good  construction, 
and  in  perfKt  preser\-ation,  as  is  most  of  the 
roof-coverinjj.  The  wattle-and-daub  filling  of  the 
framework  has.  however,  perished,  and  the  defect 
been  made  good  from  time  to  time  by  nailing  rough 
boards  on  the  outside.  Some  of  these  have  been 
removed,  and  a  few  of  the  roof-tiles  have  lately 
been  displaced  The  building  therefore  looks 
dilapidated ;  but  really  it  is  not  so,  and  it  has 
been  resolved  not  to  spend  any  money  on  it,  even 
to  replace  the  missing  tiles  and  boarding.  As  the 
site  of  the  building  is  not  required  for  any  purpose, 
and  the  structure  itself  is  of  great  interest,  it  is 
earnestly  to  be  hoped  that  wiser  counsels  may 
prevail,  and  a  strong  effort  be  made  to  preserve  so 
valuable  a  feature  in  the  history  of  the  town  walls 
and  of  ancient  Southampton.  Mr.  Hope's  remarks 
were  illustrated  by  a  number  of  lantern  slides  and 
drawings  of  different  sections  of  the  walls  and  the 
gates. — AtktnoMm,  December  3. 

-•?  ^  ^ 

The  annual  general  meeting  of  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries  of  Scotland  was  held  at  Edinburgh 
on  November  30,  Reginald  Macleod.  C.B.,  in  the 
chair.  Sir  Arthur  Mitchell  paid  a  warm  tribute  to 
the  memory  of  the  late  Mr.  J.  R.  Findlay,  in  which 
the  chairman  concurred.  Among  other  business, 
the  election  of  office-bearers  for  the  ensuing  year 
was  made  as  follows :  President,  the  Marquis  of 
I^thian  ;  vice  -  presidents.  Major  -  General  Sir 
Robert  Murdoch  Smith,  the  Hon.  John  Aber- 
cromby.  and  the  Hon.  Hew  Hamilton  Dalrymple  ; 
Councillors,  Sir  George  Reid  and  Sir  Arthur 
Mitchell,  representing  the  Board  of  Trustees ; 
Gilbert  Goudie,  Reginald  Macleod,  Sir  Herbert 
Maxwell,  John  Home  Stevenson,  Alexander  J.  S. 
Brook,  J.  Balfour  Paul,  and  John  Findlay; 
secretaries,  D.  Christison.  M.D.,  and  Robert 
Munro,  M.D.  :  foreign  secretaries,  Thomas  Graves 
Law,  LL  D.,  and  James  Macdonald.  LL.D. ; 
treasurer,  James  Henry  Cunningham ;  curators  of 
the  museum,  Robert  Carfrae  and  Professor  Duns  ; 
curator  of  coins.  Adam  B.  Richardson  ;  and 
librarian,  James  Curie,  junr. 

^  ^  ^ 

A  meeting  of  the  Newcastle  Society  of  Anti- 
quaries was  held  on  November  30,  Mr.  Richard 
Welford  presiding  —Mr.  William  Smith,  of  Gun- 
nerton.  exhibited  a  small  amphora,  found  upon  the 
site  now  occupied  by  Mr.  James  Cooper's  mart  in 
Westgate  Road.  Mr.  Blair  (secretary)  said  the 
vessel  was,  beyond  question,  Roman. — Mr.  Welford 
exhibited  a  lease,  dated  March  20,  1520  or  1521, 
from  John  Brandling,  merchant,  Newcastle,  to  the 
nuns  of  St.  Bartholomew,  of  a  meadow  in  the  Mag- 
dalene Dene,  Newcastle.  The  ground  was  along- 
side the  Magdalene  Bum,  which  appeared  to  have 
begun  at  the  top  of  Northumberland  Street,  close 
to  Vine  Lane,  and  to  have  ended  where  now  was 
the  chancel  of  St.  Thomas's  Church,  where  it  clearly 
went  into  the  Pandon  Burn.— Mr.  Welford  read  an 
obituary  notice  of  the  late  Rev.  E.  H.  Adamson. — 
Dr.  Hodgkin  read  "  Notes  on  the  CaEr\'oran  Tablet 


in  Praise  of  the  Syrian  Goddess,"  and  Mr.  W.  H 
Knowlesread  "  Notes  on  Doddington  Castle  House, 
Northumberland."  Erected  in  1584,  Doddington 
Castle  House  was  typical  of  the  stormy  life  of  the 
Borders,  where  raids,  theft,  and  robbery  were  fre- 
quent occurrences,  roads  were  well-nigh  impassable, 
many  castles  were  in  ruins,  and  the  country  gener- 
ally in  a  deplorable  condition.  While  retaining 
some  of  the  distinctive  features,  it  had  improvement 
in  the  way  of  domestic  arrangements  as  compared 
with  the  square  peel  towers.  Only  a  portion  of  the 
Castle  was  extant,  the  remainder  having,  on  account 
of  inferior  workmanship,  been  destroyed  by  a  gale 
in  1896. 
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these  notices  are  intended  to  be  a  practical  aid  to 
book-buying  readers,] 

The  Records  of  Merton  Priory,  Surrey.  By 
Major  Alfred  Heales.  Cloth,  410.,  pp.  clvi,  370. 
London  :  Henry  Frowde. 
Merton  was  a  priory  of  Austin  Canons,  founded, 
as  so  many  others  were,  in  the  twelfth  century.  It 
had  the  distinction  at  one  time  of  sheltering  within 
its  walls  St.  Thomas  a  Becket.  and  at  another  of 
nurturing  Walter  de  Merton,  Bishop  of  Rochester, 
and  better  known  as  the  founder  of  Merton  College, 
Oxford.  Its  buildings  were  once  fairly  extensive, 
and  within  them  Parliament  met  and  passed  the 
Acts  known  as  the  "  Statutes  of  Merton."  Such  a 
house  ought  to  have  a  history,  and  its  records,  if 
preserved,  should  be  of  more  than  usual  interest. 
Of  the  monjistic  buildings  (which  were  fairly  jserfect 
in  the  seventeenth  century)  not  a  trace  now  remains, 
and  of  its  records  not  more  than  is  usual.  The 
Records  which  have  been  transcribed  by  the  late 
Major  Heales  (whose  lamented  death  was  announced 
almost  at  the  same  time  as  the  publication  of  the 
volume)  are  very  much  of  the  normal  character, 
but  the  publication  of  such  monastic  chartularies 
is  a  matter  of  much  historical  interest  and  import- 
ance, and  many  pieces  of  significant  information  are 
enshrined  within  them.  Our  neighbours  across  the 
Channel  have  recognised  this  more  readily  than  we 
have,  but  the  tide  seems  now  to  have  turned  in 
England,  and  although  it  must  be  mainly  the  work 
of  individuals  and  local  societies  to  print  such 
records,  we  do  not  despair  that  eventually  some 
day  most  of  them  will  be  printed. 

Major  Heales'  death  disarms  criticism,  otherwise 
we  might  have  pointed  out  some  obvious  errors  in 
transcribing  some  of  the  deeds.  Mr.  Mill  Stephen- 
son has  prefixed  a  very  useful  and  appropriate 
preface.  Of  the  excellent  printing  and  general 
turn-out  of  the  volume  it  is  needless  to  speak. 
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Lincoln,  the  Cathedral  and  See.     By  A.   F. 

Kendrick  (with  forty-six  illustrations). 
Wells,  the  Cathedral  and  See.     By  the  Rev. 

Percy  Dearmer  (with  forty-six  illustrations). 
Southwell,  the  Cathedral  and  See.     By  the 
Rev.  Arthur  Dimock  (with  thirty-eight  illustra- 
tions).   Price  IS.  6d.  each,  being  three  volumes 
of  Bell's  Cathedral  Series. 
In  these  volumes  we  are  glad  to  welcome  three 
more  of  the  capital  series  of  cathedral  guide-books 
which  Messrs.  Bell  are  issuing.     We  should  like, 
in  passing,  to  suggest  to  the  publishers  that  many 
persons    would   be  glad   to  possess    these    books 
bound  together  in  four  or  five  volumes.     Although 


Kendrick  in  the  book  on  Lincoln,  and  Mr.  Dearmer 
in  that  on  Wells,  have  produced  two  capital  hand- 
books to  those  churches. 

Southwell  (of  which  Mr.  Dimock  has  a  here- 
ditary right  to  treat)  is  also  a  secular  church  of  a 
peculiarly  interesting  character,  and  one  which  has 
suffered  in  every  way  most  grievously  in  our  own 
day.  First,  in  the  ruthless  treatment  which  it  re- 
ceived in  the  Act  of  Parliament  which  decreed  the 
dissolution  of  its  most  ancient  chapter  some  sixty- 
five  years  ago.  Secondly,  in  the  utterly  reckless 
manner  in  which  it  has  been  "  restored  "  under  the 
direction  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners,  into 
whose  coffers  its  revenues  have  passed.     What  with 


primarily  intended  as  pocket  guides  for  use  on  the 
spot,  they  are  also  handy  books  of  reference,  and, 
if  collected  together,  they  would  quite  merit  a  place 
on  the  library  shelves  beside  other  books  dealing 
with  our  English  cathedrals. 

Lincoln  and  Wells  are  two  typical  churches  of 
secular  canons,  both  essentially  English  in  all  that 
concerns  them,  the  one  the  vast  and  stately  pile 
which  represented  the  central  life  of  the  wide- 
spreading  diocese  of  Lincoln,  and  the  other  the 
charming  little  Somerset  minster  which,  of  all  our 
English  secular  churches,  retains  at  the  present 
day  most  of  its  ancient  accessory  buildings.  Both 
books  seem  well  done,  and  although  it  might  be 
possible  to  pick  holes  here  and  there,  yet  Mr. 


the  disfigurement  of  its  exterior  by  the  addition  ot 
the  hideous  spires  on  the  west  towers,  which  we 
earnestly  hope  to  see  soon  removed,  and  the 
scuttling  of  the  choir,  the  church  has  indeed 
suffered.  Mr.  Dimock  speaks  feelingly  of  the  first 
of  these  acts  of  vandalism,  which  dealt  with  the 
ecclesiastical  corporation  of  the  church,  but  he  tries 
to  condone  the  second,  which  played  havoc  with 
the  fabric.  We  have  no  toleration  of  either,  and 
now  that  Southwell  has  become  an  episcopal  see, 
we  hope  to  see  both  deeds  gradually  undone. 
The  Act  of  Parliament  expressly  "  suspended  "  the 
canonries  at  Southwell,  instead  of  "suppressing" 
them,  so  that  they  might  hereafter  be  re-endowed, 
should  any  benefactor  be  found  who  would  do  this. 
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As  to  the  fabric  itself,  let  the  spires  be  taken  down, 
and  the  choir  properly  filled  as  before  with  stalls. 
At  present  it  is  bare  and  empty,  as  if  intended 
only  as  an  architectural  show-place.  Even  if  the 
George  III.  seats  were  bad  in  detail  their  general 
effect  was  pleasing  and  gave  a  feeling  of  repose  to 
the  choir  which  it  utterly  lacks  at  the  present  day. 
Swept  and  garnished  as  it  is,  the  effect  is  cold, 
ccmfortless,  and  undevotional  in  the  extreme. 

One  useful  feature  of  these  guide-books  is  the 
reproduction  of  views  of  the  buildings  before  the 
"restorer"  came  on  the  scene.  The  accompany- 
ing view  of  Southwell,  taken  from  the  west, 
shows  the  minster  as  it  was  in  1850,  without  the 
disfigurement  of  the  spires,  and  before  the  "  re- 
storer "  had  supplanted  the  pretty  Decorated 
window  in  the  south-west  tower  with  a  sham 
Norman  one  of  his  own  devising.  In  the  Decem- 
ber number  of  the  Antiquary  we  placed  on  record 
a  {photograph  showing  the  west  end  of  the  choir 
before  it  was  dismantled.  In  both  cases,  by  com- 
paring what  the  church  was  a  few  years  ago,  both 
within  and  without,  much"  may  be  usefully  learnt 
to  the  disparagement  of  "restoration,"  as  that 
word  is  commonly  understood. 

*     *     * 

The  History  of  the  Ancient  Church  of  East 
Sutton,  Kent.     With  which  is  incorporated 
an  Account  of  the  Manors  of  Sutton  Valence 
and  East  Sutton.   By  the  Rev.  J.  Cave-Brown. 
Cloth,   demy  8vo.,   pp.   iv,  58.     Maidstone : 
W.  P.  Dickinson. 
A  painful  interest  attaches  itself  to   this  work, 
and  it  is  one  which  would  disarm  adverse  criticism 
(were  such  called  for,  which  it  is  not),  in  the  fact 
that  the  book  was  not  completed  when  his  last  ill- 
ness overtook  the  author.     On  p.  54  he  expresses 
his  regret  that,  owing  to  his  illness,  he  has  been 
obliged  to  abandon  the  idea  of  giving  extracts  from 
the  parish  registers  of  Sutton  Valence  and  East 
Sutton.     That  illness  a  little  later  ended  a  useful 
life.     The  little  book,  which  gives  a  careful  account 
of  the  manors  and  parishes  and  the  two  churches, 
is  freely  illustrated.     The  tracery  of  some  of  the 
windows  of  East  Sutton  Church,  of  which  excellent 
photographs  are  given,  are  exceptionally  beautiful, 
and  it  is  quite  a  surprise  to  meet  with  such  beautiful 
designs  in  an  out-of-the-way  little  Kentish  church. 
We  have   much   pleasure   in   recording  a  very 
favourable  opinion  of  this  little  book,  which  many 
who  knew  the  author  will   no  doubt  be  glad   to 
possess  as  a  memento  of  him. 

4»     *     * 

The  Shakespeare  Reference-Book.   By  J.  Sten- 
son   Webb.     Cloth,  8vo.,   pp.   177.     London: 
Elliot  Stock. 
The  object  and  intention  of  this  little  book  is 

best  explained  by  the  following  quotation  from  the 

{)reface:  "  In  reaiding  through  Shakespeare's  plays 
rom  time  to  time,  it  occurred  to  the  author  to  jot 
down  those  passages  which  for  one  reason  or  another 
particularly  struck  him.  Later,  the  idea  followed 
of  arranging  these  quotations  under  headlines,  so 
as  to  be  convenient  for  reference.    A  great  many 


of  the  passages  selected  will  be  recognised  as  old 
friends  by  everybody  ;  for  this  no  apology  is  offered 
— no  one  can  be  too  familiar  with  Shakespeare' 
writings.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  wished  to  disclaim 
at  once  and  entirely  any  idea  of  attempting  to  give 
a  complete  compendium  of  Shakespearian  quota- 
tions— if,  indeed,  such  a  thing  were  possible.  This 
little  book  only  professes  to  contain  those  passages 
which  struck  the  author  as  suitable  to  be  included 
in  such  a  compilation,  and  which  may  be  of  service 
to  others."  The  book  is,  we  need  scarcely  say, 
tastefully  printed  and  got-up,  and  will  be  welcomed 
by  many  as  a  handy  book  of  reference. 

*  *     * 

Creation  Records  Discovered  in  Egypt.  By 
George  St.  Clair.  Cloth,  8vo.,  pp.  ix,  492. 
London  :  David  Nutt.  Price  los.  6d. 
This  is  a  thoroughly  painstaking  book,  which 
will  afford  much  material  for  serious  consideration 
by  the  student  of  Egyptology  and  comparative 
mythology.  The  keynote  to  Mr.  St.  Clair's  work 
seems  to  be  struck  in  a  quotation  from  Canon 
Cheyne,  who  says  that  he  fears  that  "exegesis  is 
in  danger  of  being  led  away  by  a  misplaced  modern 
repugnance  to  mythology."  Fifteen  years  ago,  as 
Mr.  St.  Clair  tells  the  reader,  he  began  the  syste- 
matic study  of  mythology  on  an  inductive  principle. 
The  results  as  regards  Egyptian  mythology  gained 
in  this  way  from  the  Book  of  the  Dead  and  briefly 
summed  up  by  the  author  are :  (i)  That  the  myths 
of  Egypt  are  related  to  each  other,  and  are  not 
merely  separate  fables  or  idle  fancies ;  (2)  that 
they  reveal  an  astro-religious  system,  and  tell  a 
true  story  of  astronomical  progress,  calendar  correc- 
tion, etc.  ;  and  (3)  that  an  era  not  far  from  the 
traditional  date  of  Creation  was  an  important  era 
in  this  history,  but  not  the  beginning.  The  narratives 
of  Creation,  the  Fall  of  Angels,  the  Fall  of  Man, 
the  Flood,  the  Tower  of  Babel,  are  all  told  in  their 
earliest  form.  Mr.  St.  Clair's  book  is  one  which 
calls  for  really  deep  study,  and  although  it  is  per- 
missible to  dispute  some  of  his  deductions,  he  has, 
on  the  whole,  produced  a  very  interesting  and 
useful  book.  Into  details  we  have  not  room  here 
to  enter. 

*  *     * 

Notes  on  Medieval  Services  in  England,  with 
an   Index   of  Lincoln  Ceremonies.     By   Chr. 
Wordsworth.     Buckram,  Svo.,   pp.   xiii,   312. 
London :  Thomas  Baker. 
Some  months  ago  one  of  the  ecclesiastical  news- 
papers contained  a  series  of  anonymous  papers  on 
the    mediaeval    services    in    English     cathedrals. 
These  papers   were   marked  by   an   exceptionally 
scholarly  character.     They  have    now    been    re- 
printed with  additions,  and  the  whole  acknowledged 
to  be  the  work  of  Mr.  Christopher  Wordsworth, 
one  of  the  prebendaries  of  Lincoln.     In  their  present 
form  the  papers  have  a  more  distinctly  local  Lincoln 
character  given  to  them.     Indeed,  from  p.   103  to 
p.  308  the  subject-matter  deals  almost  wholly  with 
Lincoln  and  Lincoln  customs.     To  those  who  wish 
to  learn  what  the  services  and  customs  in  a  secular 
English  cathedral  church  were  in  the  Middle  Ages, 
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and  how  much  true  reUgion  there  was  in  those 
customs,  we  commend  this  very  learned  book. 
We  may  add  that  it  stands  quite  alone,  and  that 
nowhere  else  is  the  information  it  contains  to  be 
found. 

*  *     * 

The  Romance  of  Book-Collecting.     By  J.  H. 

Slater.     Cloth,  8vo.,  pp.  168.     London:  Elliot 

Stock. 
No  one  is  better  fitted  than  Mr.  Slater  to  write 
on  such  a  subject  as  the  romance  of  book-collecting, 
and  in  the  plearant  chatty  chapters  of  this  little 
book  there  is  much  which  others  besides  book- 
collectors  will  peruse  with  pleasure,  and  it  is  to  be 
believed  some  degree  of  edification  as  well.  The 
various  chapters  are  entitled:  (i)  In  Eulogy  of 
Catalogues  ;  (2)  A  Comparison  of  Prices  ;  (3)  Some 
Lucky  Finds ;  (4)  The  Forgotten  Lore  Society ; 
(5)  Some  Hunting-Grounds  of  London  ;  (6)  Vagaries 
of  Book-Hunters ;  (7)  How  Fashion  Lives  ;  (8)  The 
Rules  of  the  Chase ;  (9)  The  Glamour  of  Bindings  ; 
(10)  The  Hammer  and  the  End.  We  see  that 
Mr.  Slater  accepts  without  question  the  theory 
that  the  cross-mark  in  the  register  of  Hyde  Abbey 
is  an  actual  autograph  mark  of  William  the 
Conqueror.  We  thought  the  matter  was  open  to 
doubt.  The  story  of  the  costly  binding  by  Lortic 
of  Paris  of  the  Boston  edition  of  Foe's  Tamerlane 
is  told,  we  suppose,  as  a  warning  to  others.  Not 
very  long  ago  the  present  writer  came  across  in 
the  drawers  of  a  library,  a  series  of  the  first  numbers 
of  the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  as  originally  issued 
in  their  blue-paper  wrappers.  On  pointing  them 
out  to  the  representative  of  the  owner,  he  was 
confronted  with  the  remark:  "Would  it  not  be 
worth  while  to  have  them  well  bound  ?" 

*  *     * 

Place-Names  in  Glengarry  and  Glenquoich, 
AND  THEIR  ORIGIN.  By  Edward  C.  EUice. 
Cloth,  8vo.,  pp.  vi,  127.  London  :  Swan  Sonnen- 
schein  and  Co.  Price  2s.  6d. 
Mr.  EUice  has  produced  an  attractive  and  useful 
little  book  on  the  Gaelic  place-names  in  Glengarry 
and  Glenquoich.  The  subject  is  rather  new  from 
an  English  point  of  view,  because  the  significance 
of  the  Gaelic  names  is  in  most  cases  self-evident, 
whereas  in  English  place-names  quite  the  reverse 
is  the  case.  It  is  quite  obvious  either  that  some 
of  the  names  dealt  with  in  this  book  are  not  really 
ancient,  or  that  a  modern  and  erroneous  story  has 
become  attached  to  them  by  way  of  explanation. 
One  of  these  alternatives  must  be  admitted  in 
regard  to  "  Lochan  Diota  "  (p.  18),  and  "  Coachan 
glac  a'  Bhochdain  "  (p.  88),  not  to  mention  other 
cases.  Mr.  Ellice  has  added  interesting  items  of 
information  as  to  Glengarry,  its  Chiefs  and  other 
matters,  while  the  traditional  stories  connected 
with  the  different  localities  are  usefully  placed  on 
record  in  this  book,  and  will  be  very  welcome  to 
his  neighbours  and  those  connected  with  the 
district.  There  are,  it  may  be  added,  several 
illustrations  and  a  map  of  the  district. 


Old  Nooks  of  Stirling  Delineated  and  De- 
scribed. By  J.  S.  Fleming.  4to.,  pp.  119. 
Stirling  :  Munro  and  Jamieson. 

Stirling  seems  to  furnish  more  material  for 
picturesque  sketches  of  odd  nooks  and  corners  than 
most  other  towns,  or  is  it  that  there  is  a  furore,  or 
at  least  a  local  fashion,  for  publishing  books  of 
sketches  of  the  kind  of  its  old  houses,  etc.  ?  This 
is  not  the  first  book  of  the  kind  which  we  have  had 
sent  to  us  for  review,  and,  as  we  have  said  previ- 
ously, we  wish  that  artists  in  other  towns  would 
follow  suit,  and  place  on  record  the  likenesses  of 
old  buildings  which  are  so  rapidly  disappearing. 

In  Old  Nooks  of  Stirling  Mr.  Fleming  has  per- 
petuated in  a  very  pleasing  form  many  old-world 
corners  of  that  town,  and  has,  moreover,  given  a 
short  verbal  account  of  each.  The  book  is  an 
attractive  and  useful  one,  but  its  interest  is  natur- 
ally more  of  a  local  than  a  general  character. 

*  *     * 

Churchwardens'     Accounts    of    St.    Thomas, 
Sarum,  1443-1702,  with  other  documents.    By 
H.  J.  F.  Swayne.  With  an  Introduction  by  Amy 
M.  Straton,  and  a  Preface  by  the  Lord  Bishop 
of  Salisbury.     Cloth,  crown  8vo.,  pp.  xl,  403. 
(Wilts   Record   Society.)     Salisbury :    Bennett 
Brothers. 
This  volume  has  been  already  alluded  to  in  our 
pages,  and  the  notice  on  the  present  occasion  must 
be    very    brief.      A    doubly   pathetic    interest    is 
attached  to  it  in  the  fact  that  Mr.  H.  J.  F.  Swayne, 
who  transcribed  and  prepared  the  material  for  the 
press,  and  his  daughter,  Mrs.  C.  R.  Straton,  to 
whom  a  valuable  analytical   introduction  is  due, 
have  both  died  before  the  work  was  issued.     As  it 
is,  it  is  issued  with  a  short  preface  by  the  Bishop 
of  Salisbury.     Few  books  of  the  kind  that   have 
been  published  contain  so  much  valuable  material 
as  this  does ;  it  is  'not  so  very  remarkable  that  two 
important  city  churches  like  those  of  St.  Thomas 
and  St.  Edmund  at  Salisbury  should  have  much 
to  tell  of  the  parochial  and  ecclesiastical  life  and 
customs  of  our  forefathers.     Besides  the  inventories 
and  accounts  of  these  two  churches,  a  large  amount 
of  other  information   has  been  brought  together, 
and  a  very  useful  and   admirable  volume  is   the 
result — a  result  on  which  the  Wilts  Record  Society 
(under  whose  auspices  the  work  is  published)  may 
be  warmly  congratulated .     A  ground-plan  and  view 
of  St.  Thomas's  Church,  taken  apparently  off  the 
original  copper-plate  of  1745,  is  given  as  a  frontis- 
piece. 

*  *     * 

The  November  number  of  the  East  Anglian  is 
of  special  interest  on  account  of  the  opening  paper 
— the  first  of  a  series  on  "  Mural  Decoration  in  Cam- 
bridgeshire Churches" — on  "Wall  Paintings  in 
Rampton  Church,  Cambridgeshire."  This  is 
written  by  the  editor,  the  Rev.  C.  H.  Evelyn 
White,  F.S.A.,  Rector  of  Rampton.  The  paintings 
were  discovered  by  the  Rector's  sons  during  a 
recent  vacation,  and  although  the  whitewash  and 
other  superincumbent  matter  has  so  far  been  only 
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partially  removed,  enough  has  been  uncovered  to 
show  that  the  designs  belong  to  four  distinct 
periods.  The  paper  is  accompanied  by  a  coloured 
sketch,  by  the  Rector's  niece,  indicating  the  nature 
of  the  ornamental  designs  and  outlines  laid  bare. 
Whitewash  has  many  sins  to  answer  for  in  our 
parish  churches,  and  Mr.  White  deserves  success 
in  his  interesting  attempt  to  uncover  the  original 
mural  decorations  at  Rampton.  We  commend  the 
paper  to  all  students  of  ecclesiology. 

*  *     * 

We  have  also  received  The  Christmas  Photogram, 
which  contains  two  photographs  of  "  The  Holy 
Shroud  "  of  Turin  ;  and  the  November  number 
of  Notts  and  Derbyshire  Notes  and  Queries,  with 
articles  on  "  Buxton,"  by  Mr.  John  Ward,  F.S.A. ; 
"  Francis  Rolleston,  of  Lea,"  oy  Mr.  A.  A.  Rolla- 
son  ;  "  Flawford,"  by  Mr.  A.  W.  Whatmore;  and 
continuations  of  the  papers  on  "  The  Old  Town 
Wall  of  Nottingham,"  and  "  Newark  and  Around." 

*  *     * 

The  December  number  of  the  Genealogical  Magazine 
has  reached  us.  Among  the  more  strictly  genea- 
logical articles  are  useful  "  Notes  on  I'edigree- 
making";  "The  Earldom  of  Landaff,"  by  the 
presejit  claimant ;  "  The  Family  of  Lament,"  by 
Norman  I^mont ;  and  a  valuable  "  Unpublished 
Pedigree  of  Pym."  Mr.  H.  S.  Vade-Walpole's 
continuation  ot  his  "  Notes  on  the  Wal poles  "  is  of 
more  general  interest,  and  throws  several  useful 
side-lights  on  eighteenth-century  social  manners 
and  customs. 


£Xuetie0. 


FONT. 

Can  any  of  your  readers  give  any  examples  and 
measurements  of  fonts  with  elliptical  basin,  large 
enough  for  immersion,  set  upon  a  short  pedestal  ? 
There  is  one,  I  think,  preserved  in  the  Vicarage 
garden  at  Tavistock.  I  have  discovered,  as  I 
imagine,  one  of  these  doing  duty  as  a  pump-trough 
in  a  farmyard.  If  I  am  right,  it  must  have  been 
turned  out  of  the  parish  church  in  accordance  with 
the  order  of  the  Long  Parliament  in  1643. — H.  B. 


OLD  HORN  LANTERNS. 

I  have  found  the  frame  of  an  old  brass  lantern 
in  a  farm-house,  formerly  a  manor-house,  which, 
according  to  tradition,  has  never  left  the  house 
through  many  changes  of  tenants  for  generations. 
It  is  large,  and  has  sconces  for  three  candles  in  the 
floor.  The  horn  sides  are  wanting.  It  has  evidently 
been  used  to  light  the  entrance-hall,  and  was  sus- 


S ended  from  the  ceiling.  It  resembles  the  lanterns 
epicted  in  the  hands  of  the  Old  London  watchmen. 
It  is  probably  a  seventeenth-century  article.  Will 
someone  enlighten  me  ? — H.  B. 


Cotre^pontJcnce. 

TAKELY  CHURCH  FONT-COVER. 
To  THE  Editor. 

Your  remarks  in  the  August  number  of  the  Anti- 
quary with  regard  to  the  font-cover  in  Takely 
Church  remind  me  of  a  font-cover  in  Bramford 
Church,  near  Ipswich.  This  cover  does  not  enclose 
the  font,  but  stands  upon  it,  and  is  opened  on  one 
side  with  hinged  panels.  This  seems  curious,  as 
one  would  think  that  the  whole  cover  would  be 
lifted  bodily  off,  or  raised  up  by  means  of  a  pulley, 
when  the  font  was  required  for  use.  My  idea  of 
the  cover  was  that  originally  it  had  been  part  of  a 
tabernacle  or  of  a  shrine,  and  had  been  adapted  as 
a  cover  to  the  font.  I  do  not  think  that  the  Suffolk 
Archaeological  Institute  has  offered  any  explanation 
or  remarks  upon  it.  It  is  certainly  worthy  of 
inspection,  if  only  on  account  of  its  peculiarity  and 
ranty. 

H.  A.  Walker. 
Chattisham, 

November  28,  1898. 


NoTB  TO  Publishers. — IVe  shall  be  particularly 
obliged  to  publishers  if  they  will  always  state  the  price 
of  books  sent  for  review. 

To  INTENDING  CONTRIBUTORS. — Unsolicited MSS. 
will  always  receive  careful  attention,  but  the  Editor 
cannot  return  them  ij  not  accepted  unless  a  fully 
stamped  and  directed  envelope  is  enclosed.  To  this 
rule  no  exception  will  be  made. 

It  would  be  well  if  those  proposing  to  submit  MSS. 
would  first  write  to  the  Editor  stating  the  subject  and 
manner  of  treatment. 

Letters  containing  queries  can  only  be  inserted  in  th' 
"  Antiquary  "  if  of  general  interest,  or  on  some  new 
subject.  The  Editor  cannot  utulertake  to  reply  pri- 
vately, or  through  the  "  Antiquary,"  to  questions  of 
the  ordinary  nature  that  sometimes  reach  him.  No 
attention  is  paid  to  anonymous  communications  or 
would-be  contributions. 
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FEBRUARY,  1899. 


Ji5otes  of  tl)e  a^ontft. 


The  Glasgow  Herald  of  January  7  contained 
an  important  article  by  Dr.  Robert  Munro, 
one  of  the  best  living  authorities  on  lake- 
dwellings,  on  the  crannog  at  Dumbuck.  We 
cannot  attempt  to  summarise  the  article, 
which  fills  a  column  and  a  half  of  the  paper, 
but  Dr.  Munro  throws  very  grave  doubt  on 
the  genuineness  of  the  relics  found  in  the 
crannog.  He  points  out  that  an  equally 
remarkable  set  of  relics  was  unearthed 
three  years  ago  in  the  hill-fort  of  Dunbuie, 
overlooking  the  Dumbuck  site,  which,  like 
the  latter,  was  also  discovered  by  Mr.  Don- 
nelly. Dr.  Munro  suggests  the  appointment 
of  a  committee  of  experts  to  inquire  into  the 
whole  matter,  a  proceeding  which  certainly 
seems  desirable.  We  quote  the  concluding 
sentences  of  the  article  : 

"  In  attempting  to  solve  the  riddle  of  this 
most  remarkable  art  gallery— idols,  amulets, 
and  ornaments  of  shale  and  shell — there  are 
just  two  alternative  conclusions  to  be  formu- 
lated. Either  these  objects  are  what  the 
investigators  assert  them  to  be,  the  genuine 
relics  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  fort  and 
crannog,  or  they  are  not.  On  the  former 
hypothesis  we  have  before  us  the  most 
remarkable  collection  of  archaeological  re- 
mains ever  found  in  Scotland.  On  the  latter, 
they  are  the  productions  of  some  idle  prac- 
tical joker. 

"  One  word  in  conclusion.  I  wish  to  state 
that  I  have  not  the  slightest  clue  to  the 
provenance  of  the  relics  whose  genuineness  I 
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here  call  in  question,  as  my  opinion  is  based 
entirely  on  their  inherent  character  and  total 
variance  with  all  other  archaeological  remains 
known  to  me." 

It  is  only  fair  to  add  that  in  the  Herald 
of  January  10,  Mr.  Donnelly  replied  effectively 
to  these  criticisms,  and  Mr.  Andrew  Lang 
in  the  same  paper  expressed  his  total  dis- 
agreement with  Dr.  Munro's  conclusions 
and  inferences. 

There  has  been  considerable  alarm  lately  as 
to  the  condition  of  the  Doge's  Palace  in 
Venice.  It  was  reported  that  the  building 
was  in  great  danger  owing  to  the  extensive 
subsidence  of  the  walls  adjacent  to  the  Bridge 
of  Sighs,  and  the  decay  of  the  timbers  sup- 
porting the  Library  of  St.  Mark,  the  floor  of 
which  was  shored  up  three  years  ago.  The 
ceilings  of  many  of  the  other  rooms  were  also 
said  to  be  much  dilapidated,  and  threatening 
to  fall  in,  the  arches  being  cracked  in  every 
direction.  But  these  alarming  statements 
appear  to  be  exaggerations.  Count  Filippo 
Grimani,  the  Syndic  at  Venice,  writes  in  the 
Times  of  January  2  that  "  according  to  the 
opinion  of  competent  technical  persons  there 
are  no  imminent  dangers  and  no  necessity  of 
urgent  measures  being  adopted.  What  is 
most  important  is  the  removal  of  the  volumes 
of  the  library  of  St.  Mark,  which,  by  their 
weight,  are  damaging  and  preventing  the 
works  of  restoration.  The  municipality  are 
now  taking  steps  to  obtain  the  transfer  of  the 
books  from  the  Ministry  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion." As  the  library  numbers  some  500,000 
volumes,  it  is  obvious  that  the  removal  of 
so  enormous  a  weight  must  afford  sensible 
relief. 

^  ^  ^ 
A  second  edition,  thoroughly  revised  and  in 
part  re -written,  of  the  useful  history  of 
Mediceval  Music,  by  Mr.  R.  C.  Hope,  F.S.A., 
is  announced  for  publication  during  the 
present  month  by  Mr.  Elliot  Stock. 

^  ^  ^ 
Referring  to  the  note  by  the  Rev.  Canon 
Porter,  F.S.A.,  in  our  November  issue,  on 
the  arms  painted  on  the  wall  of  the  Rood 
Hall  at  Stratford-on-Avon,  Mr.  George  Bailey 
writes  ; 

"  Canon  Porter's  note  on  these  arms  is  no 
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doubt  correct.  Mr.  W.  SaltiBrassington, 
F.S.A.,  of  the  Shakespeare  Memorial  Library, 
has  kindly  forwarded  the  following  particulars, 
after  a  careful  inspection  of  the  painting, 
having  obtained  a  nearer  view  than  was  pos- 
sible to  me  at  the  time  my  sketch  was  made. 
'  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  shield  is  that  of 
one  of  the  Beauchamps,  Earls  of  Warwick. 
The  shield  contains  in  the  first  and  fourth 
quarters  the  cross  crosslets  of  Beauchamp. 


The  field  is  red,  and  the  charges,  now  black, 
may  have  been  gold.  In  the  second  and 
third  quarters  are  the  arms  of  Despenser, 
reversed  in  the  same  manner  in  which  the 
quarterings  of  the  royal  shield  are  reversed. 
This  may  have  been  the  work  of  a  painter 
who  did  not  know  the  right  heraldic  method, 
or  have  been  copied  from  a  stained-glass 
window.  The  shield  extends  nearer  the  roof 
than  appears  when  viewed  from  below,  but 
when  you  are  on  a  level  with  the  painting  it 
can  be  seen  in  its  entirety. 

'"The  charge  which  appears  in  the  drawing 
in  the  Antiquary  in  the  place  of  a  crest  is  in 
reality  to  the  left  of  the  line  dividing  the 
shield  from  top  to  bottom  through  the  centre  ; 
it  is  one  of  the  Beauchamp  crosses.  The 
second  and  third  quarters  of  the  Despenser 
coat  are  blank,  probably  owing  to  the  colour 


having  been  washed  off.'  If  the  sketch  Mr. 
Brassington  made,  of  which  a  copy  is  here 
given,  be  compared  with  the  drawing  in  the 
October  Antujuary,  it  will  be  seen  that  he 
has  given  the  arms  correctly  as  they  would 
appear  when  complete.  It  is  satisfactory  to 
have  this  explanation  of  what  has  been  until 
now  a  mystery.  It  is  also  satisfactory  to 
know  that  there  is  a  probability  of  the  Legend 
of  the  Cross  paintings  in  the  Guild  Chapel 
being  once  more  uncovered  from  the  coat  of 
whitewash  which  at  present  hides  this  interest- 
ing series  from  view." 

^  «i|p  4p 
We  are  indebted  to  Messrs.  Frost  and  Reed, 
of  Bristol,  for  two  more  of  the  set  of  twelve 
original  etchings  of  the  Temple  by  Mr.  Percy 
Thomas,  R.P.E.,  with  descriptive  letterpress 
by  the  Rev.  Canon  Ainger,  the  Master.  The 
subjects  of  this  issue  are  "  Goldsmith's 
Grave " — a  spot  familiar  to  thousands  of 
pilgrims  from  all  parts  of  the  world — and  the 
"  Doorway  in  Lamb's  Building."  Both  etch- 
ings are  good,  particularly  the  latter.  Over 
the  door  are  the  arms  of  the  Middle  Temple 
— the  I^mb  and  Flag — from  which  no  doubt 
the  building  takes  its  name. 

^  ^  "J? 
The  first  volume  of  Mr.  Charles  Ashton's 
Welsh  Bibliography  is  about  to  be  printed  at 
the  Caxton  Press,  Oswestry,  and  Mr.  Ashton 
will  be  greatly  obliged  if  any  who  have  rare 
books  published  during  the  century  will 
kindly  send  particulars  to  him  at  Dinas 
Mawddwy.  The  Rev.  William  Rowlands's 
well-known  Cambrian  Bibliography,  of  which 
an  enlarged  re-issue  was  edited  by  the  Rev. 
Silvan  Evans  in  1869,  ends  with  the  year 
1 800,  so  that  there  is  ample  room  and  justifi- 
cation for  Mr.  Ashton's  book. 

^  ^  ^ 
A  meeting  was  held  in  the  Town  Hall, 
Malmesbury,  on  December  20,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  proposed  restoration  of  Malmes- 
bury Abbey.  The  Duke  of  Beaufort  was  in 
the  chair.  After  the  Bishop  of  Bristol  had 
given  a  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  Abbey, 
and  of  the  many  personages  of  note  whose 
names  are  connected  with  it,  Mr.  St.  John 
Hope,  the  secretary  of  the  Society  of  Anti- 
quaries, read  a  report  on  the  present  con- 
dition of  the  structure,  and  the  work  necessary 
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for  its  preservation  and  restoration.  The 
Vicar  of  Malmesbury,  the  Rev.  G.  W.  Tucker, 
moved  that  work  be  undertaken  in  accord- 
ance with  the  report,  and  that  it  be  divided 
into  three  sections  :  (i)  To  put  the  part  of 
the  present  building  used  as  a  church  into  a 
thorough  state  of  repair,  the  cost  of  which  is 
roughly  estimated  at  from  ;^5,ooo  to  ;^6,ooo ; 
(2)  To  prevent  the  ruined  parts  from  faUing 
into  further  decay,  the  approximate  cost 
being  ;^5,ooo ;  (3)  If  funds  permit,  to 
rebuild  the  three  ruined  bays  of  the  nave, 
at  a  further  probable  cost  of  j^  10,000.  This 
resolution  was  seconded  by  Sir  John  Dick- 
sonPoynder,  M.P.,  and  carried.  A  com- 
mittee, whose  names  were  given,  to  carry  on 
the  work  was  then  elected,  on  the  motion  of 
the  Mayor  of  Malmesbury,  seconded  by  Lord 
Edmond  Fitzmaurice,  M.P.  A  vote  of  thanks 
to  the  Duke  of  Beaufort  for  presiding,  moved 
by  Lord  Methuen,  and  supported  by  Colonel 
Miles  and  Sir  Richard  Pollen,  ended  the 
proceedings.  So  long  as  the  work  proceeds 
on  the  lines  laid  down  by  Mr.  St.  John  Hope, 
antiquaries  may  feel  at  ease  that  the  restora- 
tion will  not  be  of  the  destructive  kind 
which  has  been  too  often  associated  with  the 
term. 

^  ^  «$» 
We  are  glad  to  see  that  the  newly-founded 
association  of  Cornishmen  in  the  Metropolis 
is  mindful  of  the  past  as  well  as  of  the  present. 
A  series  of  meetings  for  the  winter  has  been 
announced,  when  lectures  will  be  given  on 
county  antiquities,  folk-lore,  and  history. 
The  first  lecture — on  "  The  Beginnings  of  the 
English  Drama  Miracle  Plays  in  Cornwall 
and  Elsewhere" — was  delivered  in  December 
by  the  Rev.  Professor  Shuttleworth.  Subse- 
quent lectures  announced  are  by  the  Rev. 
S.  Baring-Gould,  by  the  Rev.  W.  S.  Lach- 
Szyrma  on  "  Cornwall  a  Thousand  Years 
Ago,"  Mr.  W.  T.  Lawrence  on  "  Three 
Cornish  Statesmen,"  and  Mr.  W.  Gilbert  on 
"Cornish  Traditional  Songs."  The  example 
of  the  Cornish  Association  might  be  followed 
with  advantage  by  some  of  the  other  county 
societies. 

•J?         ^         •$» 
Some  amusing  illustrations  of  the  state  of 
early  education  in  these  islands,  which  Mr. 
Carew    Hazlitt's   articles   in    our   pages   are 
dealing  with  from  the  bibliographical  point 


of  view,  may  be  found  in  Mr.  Graham  Bal- 
four's Educational  Systems  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  recently  issued  by  the  Clarendon 
Press.     We  quote  one  example  : 

'*  Nowhere  was  a  supply  of  good  school 
books  more  wanted  than  in  Ireland.  In  the 
old  days  instruction  was  almost  entirely 
individual,  and  every  child  used  to  bring  with 
it  to  school  whatever  book  it  could  get  in 
which  to  learn  reading.  *  It  has  occurred  to 
a  member  of  the  Commission'  of  1824  'to 
see  in  a  school  in  the  County  of  Sligo  a  child 
holding  the  New  Testament  in  its  hands, 
sitting  between  two  others,  one  of  whom 
was  supplied  with  The  Forty  Thieves  and  the 
other  with  The  Pleasant  Art  of  Money  Catch- 
ing, while  another,  at  a  little  distance,  was 
perusing  the  Mutiny  Act,  and  all  reading 
aloud  their  respective  volumes  at  the  same 
moment.' " 

4p  ^  ^ 
The  Irish  Texts  Society,  which  was  founded 
in  the  spring  of  last  year,  appears  to  be 
flourishing.  It  has  now  nearly  400  members. 
The  first  volume  of  the  society's  publications, 
which  will  contain  romantic  tales  of  the 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  edited  by 
Dr.  Douglas  Hyde,  and  printed  in  Irish  type 
(sixth  century  character)  specially  cast  for  the 
society's  work,  will  be  issued  next  month 
(March)  to  all  members  who  have  paid  the 
very  modest  subscription,  7s.  6d.,  for  the 
year  1899.  In  May  it  is  hoped  to  issue  the 
first  volume  of  the  medieval  series  of  addi- 
tional volumes  containing  text  and  transla- 
tion of  the  Feast  of  Bricriu  {Fled  Bricrend), 
edited  by  Mr.  George  Henderson,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 
Henceforth  it  is  proposed  to  issue  to  sub- 
scribers a  volume  annually  in  January,  with 
an  additional  volume  later  in  the  year  when 
funds  permit.  The  second  annual  volume, 
to  be  issued  in  January,  1900,  will  contain 
Manus  O'Donnell's  Life  of  Columkille,  edited 
by  Mr.  Thomas  Flannery ;  and  the  third,  to 
be  issued  in  January,  1901,  will  contain  the 
first  part  of  Keating's  History  of  Ireland, 
edited  by  Mr.  David  Comyn.  The  society 
promises  to  do  good  and  useful  work,  and 
we  wish  it  all  success. 

^        ^        ^       ^ 
Lively   discussion    has    been    going  on   at 
Southampton  with  regard  to  the  venerable 
Bargate,  the  last  survivor  of  the  borough's 
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ancient  gates.  It  is  declared  to  be  a  great 
obstacle  to  traffic,  and  a  danger  to  passengers 
on  the  tram-cars  which  run  through  its 
central  arch.  The  local  pai)ers  have  been 
full  of  corres'iwndence  on  tlie  subject,  and 
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many  proposals  have  been  made  for  the 
removal  or  obviation  of  the  alleged  obstruc- 
tion. Some  of  these  proposals  have  been 
wild  enough — such,  for  instance,  as  the  sug- 
gested bodily  elevation  of  the  ancient  struc- 
ture on  the  top  of  a  new  broad  archway — 
and  one,  at  least,  can  only  be  characterized 
as  utterly  disgraceful.  The  best  plan  would 
appear  to  be  to  leave  the  Bargate  where  it 
is — that  is  indispensable— and  remove  the 
adjacent  houses  for  a  sufficient  distance  so 
as  to  make  open  spaces  on  either  side,  around 


which  new  buildings  could  be  erected  in  the 
form  of  a  circus  or  of  a  square.  This  might 
be  costly,  but  the  inhabitants  of  the  ancient 
borough,  we  are  sure,  will  not  grudge  what- 
ever expenditure  may  be  necessary  for  the 
preservation  of  so  beautiful  and  so  historically 
interesting  a  structure  in  situ. 
.J,  rj.  ^ 

There  has  recently  been  an  instructive  cor- 
respondence in  the  colunms  of  a  provincial 
paper— the  Neivbury  Weekly  Ne7vs — on  the 
custody  of  parish  registers.  It  shows  that 
some  clergymen,  many  laymen,  and  even 
some  antiquaries,  have  yet  to  learn  what  are 
really  the  responsibilities  of  the  parish  clergy 
as  custodians  of  the  registers.  The  vicar  of 
a  certain  parish  lent  his  marriage  registers  to 
a  lady  antiquary,  Miss  E.  E.  Thoyts,  for 
transcription  at  her  own  private  residence, 
thus  entirely  parting  with  his  legal  control 
over  them.  A  neighbouring  cleric,  the  Rev. 
A.  Edwards,  of  Kintbury,  wrote  to  the 
Registrar  General  at  Somerset  House  to 
inquire  how  far  in  his  opinion  clergymen 
were  justified  in  so  doing.  He  received  the 
following  reply : 

General  Register  Office, 

Somerset  House,  W-C. 

November  25,  1898. 

"  Rlv.  Sir, 

"I  am  directed  by  the  Registrar 
General  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your 
letter  of  yesterday's  date,  and  in  reply  to 
inform  you  that  he  fails  to  understand  how 
the  legal  custodian  of  marriage  registers  could 
be  justified  in  permitting  such  registers,  which 
are  original  records,  to  pass  out  of  his  custody 
for  any  purpose. 

"  I  am  to  point  out  that  no  Superintendent 
Registrar  or  Registrar  would  be  permitted  to 
lend  the  registers  in  his  custody  to  anyone 
for  any  purpose  whatever  even  for  an  hour. 
''  I  am,  rev.  sir, 

"  Your  obedient  servant, 

"  NoEi-  A.  Humphries, 
"  Chief  Clerk. 
"Rev.  A.  Edwards." 

This  letter,  which  all  antiquaries  seriously 
interested  in  the  care  of  our  local  documents 
will  consider  the  natural  and  inevitable  reply, 
was  promptly  printed  by  Mr.  Edwards  in  the 
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columns  of  the  Newbury  Weekly  News. 
This  brought  forth  an  irrelevant  reply  from 
Miss  Thoyts,  couched  in  language  somewhat 
unusual  in  newspaper  controversy,  and  a 
shoal  of  letters,  published  in  successive  weekly 
issues  of  the  paper,  illustrating  in  many  cases 
a  strange  lack  of  grip  of  the  principle  really 
involved.  The  Bishop  of  Oxford  is  said  to 
have  given  his  sanction  and  approval  to  the 
loan  of  the  registers,  and,  says  Miss  Thoyts, 
"  Why,  then,  should  Mr.  Edwards  seek 
further?  Surely  a  Bishop  is  allowed  some 
authority  in  his  own  diocese." 

^  'h  ^ 
We  have  every  respect  for  the  work  Miss 
Thoyts  has  done  and  is  doing,  but  her  ques- 
tion shows  curious  confusion  of  thought.  The 
Bishop  of  the  diocese  has  no  special  power 
over  parish  registers,  and  certainly  he  has 
no  power  to  absolve  the  clergy  from  their 
legal  obligations.  It  is  quite  clear  that  the 
Act  of  1 812  absolutely  debars  an  incumbent 
from  allowing  the  parish  registers  to  pass  out 
of  his  control  for  any  period  of  time,  long  or 
short ;  and  it  is  also  certain  that  were  any 
accident  or  injury  to  happen  to  the  registers 
'.vhile  out  of  his  control,  the  incumbent  who 
had  lent  them  would  be  liable  to  legal  penal- 
ties. In  face  of  these  plain  legal  facts — which 
no  irrelevant  chatter  about  the  Bishop  being 
"  a  learned  scholar  [who]  would  not  allow 
anything  dangerous  or  wrong,"  as  one  cor- 
respondent writes,  can  set  aside — we  earnestly 
hope  that  no  more  incumbents,  in  Berkshire 
or  elsewhere,  will  be  prevailed  upon  to  allow 
their  registers  to  pass  from  their  control, 
until,  as  Sir  W.  Phillimore  suggested  in  the 
letter  quoted  in  these  columns  last  month, 
such  documents  are  transferred  to  the  care 
of  provincial  public  record  offices.  All 
antiquaries  are  anxious  to  forward  the  work 
of  printing  parish  registers,  but  the  one  and 
only  proper  course  is  for  the  transcriber  to 
go  to  the  documents. 

•I?  ^  «J? 
A  few  weeks  ago  two  men  engaged  in  digging 
sand  in  a  field  belonging  to  Mr.  Emberley, 
at  Sheepwash,  Freshwater,  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  came  on  a  hard  substance  about 
2  feet  below  the  surface,  which  on  examina- 
tion proved  to  be  a  stone  vault,  the  inside 
measurement  of  which  was  6  feet  by  i  foot 


5  inches  and  2  feet  3  inches  deep.  Within 
were  a  skull  and  other  human  bones,  the 
former  resting  on  a  stone  pillow,  and  near  it 
was  a  small  two-handled  vase  or  urn  about 
a  foot  high.  On  being  apprised  of  the  dis- 
covery, Mr.  Robert  Walker,  who  is  widely 
known  as  a  veteran  and  enthusiastic  archae- 
ologist, drove  to  the  spot,  and  the  contents 
of  the  tomb  were  handed  into  his  possession. 
The  direction  in  which  the  body  was  lying 
was  nearly  north  and  south,  and  the  bones 
readily  crumbled  on  exposure  to  the  air. 

i"  'J»  ^ 
The  new  part  of  the  Ulster  Journal  of  Arc/Kr- 
ology  contains  a  short  paper  by  Dr.  A.  Mussen 
on  "  Burial  Urns  found  at  Glenavy."  By  the 
kindness  of  Mr.  Francis  Joseph  Bigger,  of 
Belfast,  the  editor  of  the  Joitrtinl,  we  are 


$^ 
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enabled  to  reproduce  three  of  the  drawings 
which  illustrate  the  paper.  The  large  urn 
figured  above  was  discovered  in  June  of  last 
year.  A  gravel  pit  had  been  sunk,  the  sides 
of  which  were  being  levelled  in  when  the 
spade  struck  the  bottom  of  the  urn,  knock- 
ing a  hole  in  it.     The  owner  of  the  ground 
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had  it  carefully  uncovered,  when  it  was  found 
to  contain  a  large  quantity  of  calcined  bones 
of  what  must  have  been  a  very  large-sized 
human  being.  The  urn,  it  is  worth  noting, 
was  inverted  over  the  bones.  "  The  soil 
about  is  entirely  alluvial,"  continues  the 
writer,  "showing  no  signs  of  a  general 
sepulchre,  but  merely  a  hole  large  enough 
to  admit  of  the  insertion  of  the  urn  and 
nothing  more.  There  were  no  flints  or 
bronzes  about  the  urn,  but  a  stone  about 
6  inches  in  diameter  rested  upon  the  bottom 

4hs: 


of  it.  The  field  is  quite  level  at  the  place, 
and  has  no  appearance  of  a  former  mound 
near  it."  Professor  Cunningham,  of  Queen's 
College,  Belfast,  examined  the  bones,  but 
owing  to  their  fragmentary  condition  was  not 
able  to  tell  to  what  animal  or  animals  they 
belonged.  Two  smaller  urns,  one  covering 
the  other,  were  unearthed  in  the  same  field 
so  long  ago  as  1854,  and  part  of  a  human 
skeleton  was  found  near  them.  The  lower  and 
smaller  urn  contained  calcined  bones,  which 
also  cannot  be  identified.  Dr.  Mussen  points 
out  that  the  two  smaller  urns,  figured  above, 
are  much  more  ornamented  than  the  one  re- 


cently discovered.  Very  similar  ornamenta- 
tion, he  remarks,  is  often  seen  on  calabashes 
from  the  West  Coast  of  Africa.  The  original 
drawings  of  the  urns,  it  should  be  stated,  were 
made  by  Mr.  Charles  Elcock,  of  the  City 
Museum,  Belfast. 

^         <^         ^ 

The  programme  of  the  Bradford  Historical 
and  Antiquarian  Society  for  the  Session  1898- 
99  has  reached  us.  The  second  meeting  was 
held  on  December  9,  when  the  Rev.  Bryan 
Dale,  M.A.,  read  a  paper  on  "  Cromwell  in 
Yorkshire."  Among  the  subsequent  papers 
will  be  one  by  Mr.  C.  A.  Federer  on  "  The 
Primitive  Lake- Dwellers."  The  excursions 
arranged  for  the  present  year  are  to  Kirklees 
Priory  or  Bishopthorpe  in  May,  to  Mount 
(]race  Priory  in  June,  to  Tong  and  Fulneck 
in  July,  and  to  Selby  Abbey  in  August. 

^         ^         ^ 

M.  Dobree,  a  French  millionaire,  who  died 
about  two  months  ago,  has  left  to  the  city  of 
Nantes  a  magnificent  collection  of  works  of 
art  and  historical  relics.  He  leaves  also  the 
superb  old  feudal  castle  of  Grand  Blottreau, 
where  John  V.,  Duke  of  Brittany,  died,  to 
be  converted  into  a  museum  to  receive  the 
splendid  collection.  This  includes  pictures 
by  the  greatest  Italian,  French,  Spanish,  and 
Dutch  masters,  and  a  unique  series  of  auto- 
graph letters  from  historical  personages ; 
costumes  dating  from  the  earliest  periods 
down  to  quite  recent  times,  including  the 
wedding  dresses  of  the  Queens  Anne  of 
Brittany,  Mary  Stuart,  Jeanne  de  Vaudemont, 
and  Marie  Lecinska,  and  thousands  of  coats 
of  armour,  instruments  of  medieval  torture, 
and  not  less  than  800  illuminated  manuscripts 
and  missals. 

^  '^  ^ 
The  report  of  the  Council  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Ireland,  which  was 
read  at  the  annual  general  meeting  held  in 
Dublin  on  January  17,  was  of  a  satisfactory 
nature.  With  a  membership  of  1,369  the 
society  should  do  good  work.  Among  the 
papers  read  at  the  evening  meeting  on  the 
date  named  were  '*  The  Antiquities  of  P'ore, 
Co.  Westmeath,"  by  Francis  Joseph  Bigger; 
"  Notes  on  Crannog  and  other  Finds  in 
Co.  Wexford,"  by  Sir  T.  G.  I'^smonde,  Bart., 
M.P.  ;  "The  Monuments  at  Clonmacnoise," 
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by  R.  A.  S.  Macalister ;  and  "  A  Fortified 
Stone  Lake -Dwelling  in  Lough  CuUen, 
Co.  Mayo,"  by  Edgar  L.  Layard,  C.M.G. 

^  ^  ^ 
In  its  annual  report  recently  issued,  the 
Archaeological  Society  of  Namur  points  out 
the  educational  value  of  various  trinkets, 
brooches,  and  similar  articles,  dating  from 
the  seventh  century,  which  have  been  un- 
earthed during  the  year  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. The  Franks  who  inhabited  Belgium 
at  this  period  were  indebted  to  the  East  for 
their  knowledge  of  various  branches  of  the 
jeweller's  art,  and  their  productions  are  far 
superior  to  much  that  is  turned  out  in  the 
nineteenth  century.  A  local  jeweller  has 
been  working  with  success  from  some  of  the 
models  obtained,  and  finds  numerous  pur- 
chasers among  the  public. 

^  «ilp  ^ 
The  first  object,  says  the  Athemeum,  of  the 
excavations  carried  on  by  the  "  Pro  Petinesca" 
Society,  as  we  learn  by  a  letter  from  Biel,  is 
to  decide  the  extent  of  the  "  Roman  camp  " 
on  the  Innsberg.  The  so-called  "  Roman 
wall "  has  been  laid  bare  to  the  length  of 
220  metres,  but  as  neither  weapons,  coins, 
nor  other  articles  of  Roman  origin  have  been 
found,  it  is  conjectured  that  the  excavators 
may  be  upon  the  track  of  a  Celtic  building. 
When  the  excavations  are  resumed  this  year, 
it  is  possible  that  more  light  may  be  thrown 
upon  the  question. 

^  ^  ^ 
Excavations  on  the  site  of  the  Forum  have 
led  to  the  discovery  of  the  column  which, 
according  to  Suetonius,  was  originally  erected 
in  honour  of  Julius  Caesar  on  the  spot  on 
which  his  remains  were  cremated.  The 
column  was  subsequently  thrown  down,  and 
its  pedestal  was  removed  on  the  order  of 
Augustus  to  the  temple  then  being  built,  and 
it  was  during  the  removal  of  the  rubbish 
accumulated  on  the  site  of  this  temple  that 
the  pedestal  was  brought  to  light.  The  ex- 
cavators of  the  position  of  the  Temple  of 
Vesta  have  discovered  the  site  of  the  Cella 
Penaria,  in  which  the  ashes  of  the  sacred  fire 
were  preserved,  and  whence  they  were  con- 
veyed once  a  year  in  solemn  procession  to 
the  Capitol. 


The  Shropshire  Archaeological  Society  have 
just  issued  to  members  Parts  III.  and  IV.  of 
their  Transactions  for  the  current  year.  These 
parts  contain  papers  on  "  Claverley  Cross," 
by  Albert  Hartshorne,  F.S.A  ;  "  Contem- 
porary Account  of  the  Battle  of  Shrewsbury," 
translated  by  E.  Calvert,  LL.D. ;  "Shrop- 
shire Feet  of  Fines,  temp.  Richard  I.  and 
John";  "  Honorary  Burgesses  of  Shrewsbury, 
1560-1615,"  by  William  Phillips,  F.L.S. ; 
*'  Letters  of  Sir  Henry  Townshend,  Knight," 
edited  by  William  Phillips.  Also  "  Catalogue 
of  the  Exhibition  of  Shropshire  Antiquities, 
with  Notes,  Corrections,  and  Additions,"  by 
Herbert  Southam,  and  an  abstract  of  the 
papers  read  during  the  exhibition.  There 
are  also  a  number  of  illustrations,  including 
Claverley  and  Bitterley  crosses,  and  the 
corporation  insignia  of  seven  Shropshire 
boroughs. 

^         ^         ^ 

Mr.  E.  W.  Budge,  of  the  British  Museum, 
has  gone  to  the  Sudan  to  pursue  archaeological 
investigations  relating  more  particularly  to 
Gebel  Barkal,  the  site  of  the  ancient  Ethiopian 
capital  of  Napata.  He  visited  the  region 
last  year,  and,  his  report  upon  it  being  satis- 
factory, he  has  now  returned  to  complete  his 
researches. 


Ciuamtlp  il3otes!  on  iRoman 
T5ntam. 

By  F.  Haverfield,  M.A.,  F.S.A. 


No.  XXVI. 

MUCH  regret  that  various,  and  I 
am  afraid  sufficient,  causes  have 
hindered  me  during  the  past 
autumn    from    writing    my   usual 


quarterly  notes  on  discoveries  of  Roman 
remains  in  our  island.  Lack  of  discoveries 
has  not  been  one  of  these  causes  ;  on  the 
contrary,  much  has  been  found  in  many 
parts  of  England  which  deserves  notice.  I 
propose  to  divide  this  material  into  two  parts, 
that  found  in  the  South  and  that  found  in 
the  North.     The  division  has  some  justifica- 
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tion,  for  it  cannot  be  too  often  repeated  that 
the  Roman  occupation  of  our  island  during 
most  of  its  duration  had  two  distinct  aspects. 
In  the  North,  from  I^ncashire  and  Yorkshire 
onwards,  it  was  a  military  occupation,  and  as 
such  possesses  a  very  great  importance,  not 
only  for  the  student  of  Roman  Britain,  but 
for  all  students  of  the  Roman  Empire.  In 
the  South  it  was  mainly  an  unmilitary  occu- 
pation. There  were  few  troops  on  the 
i.ondon  side  of  the  Severn  and  Trent ; 
instead,  there  was  a  civilian  population  more 
or  less  thoroughly  Romanized,  but  compared 
with  other  provinces  a  poor,  unimportant 
population,  interesting  mainly  to  the  student 
of  Roman  Britain  alone,  in  the  present 
article  I  propose  to  describe  the  recent  finds 
made  in  this  "civilian"  district — that  is,  in 
the  South. 

South-West. — I  commence  as  usual  in 
the  South-West,  and  in  the  present  case 
with  the  Roman  villa  lately  excavated  by 
General  Pitt  -  Rivers  on  his  property  at 
Iwerne,  in  Dorset.  It  is,  as  General  Pitt- 
Rivers  tells  me,  a  flint-built  structure,  very 
long  and  narrow,  with  walls  which  are  in 
some  places  still  9  feet  high  ;  there  are  also 
outbuildings.  The  coins  found  include  two 
British  and  various  Roman  up  to  the  middle 
of  the  fourth  century.  One  of  the  refuse- 
pits  yielded  a  skeleton  of  the  same  long- 
skulled,  short-bodied  race  which  General  Pitt- 
Rivers  has  found  elsewhere  in  his  Dorset- 
shire excavations  of  Romano-British  sites.  A 
full  account  of  the  villa  will  be  published  in 
due  course,  and  a  model  deposited  in  the 
Farnham  Museum.  With  respect  to  the 
name  of  the  village  where  it  has  been  found 
(Iwerne),  the  suggestion  has  been  promul- 
gated that  it  represents  a  Roman  ibernum  or 
ibertiio,  or  the  like.  The  suggestion  is  very 
attractive,  but,  if  it  be  accepted,  the  neigh- 
bouring place-name  Pimperne  seems  to  be 
left  in  the  cold. 

At  Appleshaw,  near  Andover,  the  Rev.  G. 
Engleheart  has  continued  the  search  which 
led  to  the  recent  discovery  of  some  remark- 
able pewter  vessels  close  to  Appleshaw. 
These  vessels  were  found  in  a  hole  made  in 
the  floor  of  a  room.  Now  a  well-preserved 
little  bath-house  has  been  found  about  150 
feet  distant,  containing  a  small  beatable 
room  with  tessellated  pavement  and  a  bath- 


room. The  bath-house  is  isolated,  but  Mr. 
Engleheart  conjectures  that  a  wooden  cor- 
ridor may  have  connected  it  with  the  house. 
There  are,  I  believe,  other  examples  of 
isolated  bath-houses.  It  may  be  added  that 
Mr.  Engleheart  has  printed  in  the  last  part 
of  An/ucologia  an  account  both  of  the  pewter 
vessels  and  of  the  villa  which  he  excavated 
at  Clanville,  on  the  other  side  of  Apple- 
shaw. 

Hampshire. — In  Hayling  Island  Mr.  Tal- 
fourd  Ely  has  laid  bare  a  Roman  villa  in 
the  so-called  "Towncil  Field."  The  site 
was  known  before  ;  we  may  now  hope  for  an 
adequate  plan  and  description.  Minor  finds 
seem  to  have  been  scanty. 

At  the  other  end  of  Hampshire  the  ex- 
cavators of  Silchester  have  continued  their 
patient  and  skilful  labours.  The  scene  of 
operations  lay  in  the  south-west  of  the  Roman 
town,  and  on  its  edge.  It  was  not  expected 
to  yield  very  rich  results,  and  it  appears  to 
have  fulfilled  expectations.  That,  however, 
is  a  mere  detail  beside  the  great  value  of  the 
connected  and  continuous  uncovering  of  the 
whole  site.  The  excavations  of  1899  will  be 
nearer  the  centre  of  the  Romano-British 
town. 

Midlands. — The  chief  work  done  in  the 
Midlands  has  been  within  the  walls  of  the 
ancient  Verulamium,  just  outside  St  Albans. 
Here  some  300  feet  of  massive  masonry 
have  been  unearthed  ;  this  masonry  contains 
in  itself  fragments  of  columns  and  worked 
stones  from  earlier  edifices,  and  also  two 
bits  of  a  large  inscription  with  3-inch  letters. 
These  bits  are  unfortunately  so  minute  that, 
as  I  am  told,  no  reconstruction  appears 
possible;  but  the  whole  character  of  the 
remains  indicates  a  rebuilding  after  a  great 
destruction.  Whether  this  is  the  destruction 
inflicted  by  the  revolted  Britons  under  Boa- 
dicea  seems  as  yet  doubtful.  It  has  been 
conjectured  that  the  masonry  may  belong  to 
the  Forum  or  its  annexes. 

Not  very  far  off,  at  Radlett  in  Hertford- 
shire, a  potter's  kiln  has  been  discovered 
with  some  of  the  wares  made  in  it.  These 
include  cream-coloured  viorinria  (or  pelves^ 
as  they  should  perhaps  be  called)  stamped 
with  the  name  of  the  potter,  Castus.  I  am 
unaware  if  evidence  has  been  found  by 
which  the  date  of  Castus  can  be  determined. 
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Should  such  be  forthcoming,  it  would  help 
us  in  our  attempts  to  date  Roman  pottery. 

At  Leicester  two  Roman  pavements  have 
been  unearthed  in  St.  Nicholas  Street,  not 
very  far  from  the  Jewry  Wall,  at  about  8  to 
10  feet  below  the  present  surface,  and  there- 
fore just  on  the  known  Roman  surface.  The 
larger  of  the  two  pavements,  about  18  feet 
square,  had  a  geometrical  pattern  of  nine 
octagons  ;  the  smaller  pavement  is  much 
simpler.  It  is  proposed  to  keep  the  two 
intact  in  situ,  visitors  being  admitted  by 
small  payments,  which  will  defray  the  cost  of 
maintaining  the  remains.  It  is  greatly  to  be 
regretted  that,  as  it  seems,  nothing  can  be 


jfl5otice  of  an  Jtisl)  Ctannog. 

By  the  Rev.  W.  Falkiner,  M.A.,  M.R.I.A. 


[HE  Emerald  Isle  is  one  of  the 
richest  countries  in  the  world,  but, 
unfortunately  for  her  present  in- 
habitants, her  wealth  is  antiquarian. 
There  are  many  districts  in  which  hardly 
a  field  is  without  some  mound  marking  a 
prehistoric  site,  and,  beside  these,  no  country, 
I  believe,  possesses  so  many  ruined  remains 
of  medieval,  and,  alas !  of  comparatively 
modern  times  as  well. 

Not  the  least  interesting  of  these  relics  of 


LOUGH-A-TRIM    AS    IT   ANCIENTLY   APPEARED. 


ascertained  as  to  the  character  of  the  houses 
which  contained  these  and  other  Leicester 
pavements,  for  the  value  of  the  discoveries 
would  be  very  much  enhanced  by  such 
knowledge. 

Wales. — Some  discoveries  are  reported  to 
me  by  Brecon  correspondents  as  made  last 
summer  at  the  well-known  Roman  fort  called 
the  Gaer,  a  very  few  miles  west  of  the  town 
of  Brecon.  In  building  a  new  farmhouse 
just  outside  the  walls  of  the  fort,  the  work- 
men met  with  a  well,  pottery  and  coins.  The 
pottery  included  "  Samian "  of  a  rather  un- 
usual shape  ;  as  to  the  coins  I  have  not  been 
able  to  obtain  details. 

Oxford,  December  18,  1898. 


e?^>i^ 


remote  periods  are  the  crannogs,  of  which 
hundreds  have  been  discovered  and  explored, 
while  it  is  highly  probable — we  might  even 
say  certain — hundreds  more  still  remain  un- 
discovered, yet  easily  discoverable.  And,  as 
"  there  are  as  good  fish  in  the  sea  as  ever 
came  out  of  it,"  so  we  may  reasonably  expect 
that  in  the  vast  areas  of  unreclaimed  bog  and 
marsh  lands,  and  in  ancient  lake  sites  now 
drained  or  in  process  of  being  drained,  there 
lie  many  of  these  veritable  treasure  islands 
— at  least,  from  an  arch?eological  point  of 
view — waiting  to  yield  up  their  secrets  to 
delight  the  hearts  of  antiquaries — a  class 
which,  by  the  way,  has  of  late  years  increased 
by  leaps  and  bounds  in  Ireland. 

In    my  own   parish   of  Killucan,  county 
Westmeath,    there    ore,    I    believe,    several 
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places  where  such  discoveries  may  be  made, 
and  last  summer  I  was  fortunate  enough  to 
light  upon  a  crannog  which  had  been  recently 
partially  explored. 

Lough  a-trim  (the  I^ke  of  the  Elder-trees) 
is  now  a  ioyiniand,  and  an  inhabited  farm, 
but  originally  it  was  a  lake  of  about  ten  or 


by  transverse  beams,  secured  by  rough  mor- 
tised joints. 

Near  the  centre  of  the  enclosure,  a  portion 
of  a  roughly  -  formed  floor  or  platform  was 
discovered,  but  left  undisturbed  ;  and,  beyond 
the  removal  of  some  piles,  as  already  men- 
tioned, and  the  earth  forming  the  mound. 


A.  A     ho/koixii  or  a*it|v»«jU.  yttsi-i- 


twelve  acres  in  extent,  and  anciently  probably 
very  much  larger.  The  lake  was,  however, 
drained  some  twenty  years  ago,  with  the 
result  that  its  bed  is  now  being  transformed 
into  arable  land. 

Near  the  centre  of  the  old  lake-bottom 
there  was  a  low  circular  mound,  about 
60  feet  in  diameter,  which  was  known  by 
the  surviving  name  of  the  "  Island  ;"  and  the 
gentleman  who  owns  the  farm,  wisely  con- 
cluding that  the  alluvial  earth  of  which  this 
mound  was  composed  would  improve  the 
surface  of  the  old  lake-bottom,  carried  his 
idea  into  effect.  It  was  then  discovered  that 
the  island  was  the  site  of  a  crannog,  which 
was  surrounded  by  a  stockade  of  black  oak 
piles.  Some  of  these  were  taken  up,  and 
were  found  to  be  from  10  to  12  feet  long,  of 
rectangular  section,  and  tapering  throughout 
the  greater  part  of  their  length  to  a  point, 
and  in  an  almost  perfect  state  of  preserva- 
tion. 

Within  the  enclosure  formed  by  the 
stockade  numerous  oak  stakes,  or  smaller 
piles,  were  found,  of  various  dimensions,  and 
bearing  evidence  of  having  been  connected 


the  remains  of  the  crannog  proper  have  not 
been  interfered  with. 

However,  in  the  lower  portion  of  the  stuff 
removed,  the  top  of  the  ancient  refuse-heap, 
or  "  midden,"  was  evidently  touched,  with 
the  result  that  several  objects  of  interest  were 
brought  to  light,  viz.,  numerous  bones  of 
oxen,  horns  of  the  crumpled -horned  ox, 
many  wild-boar  jaws  with  tusks,  portions  of 
antlers  of  red  deer,  a  whetstone,  portion  of  a 
small  circular  grindstone,  two  hammer-stones, 
two  bronze  pins,  a  bone  pin,  portion  of  an 
amber  ring,  and  several  good  specimens  of 
horn  hair-combs. 

Of  the  last-mentioned  articles  I  here  give 
an    illustration,   as,    so   far   as  I   know,    no 


i>^***]fig|^rap»*^ 


specimens  of  an  exactly  similar  kind  have 
been  found  in  Ireland. 

From  observation  of  the  ground  and  in- 
formation received  from  a  highly  intelligent 
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workman  who  removed  the  mound,  I  believe 
that  the  accompanying  sectional  drawing 
gives  a  probably  correct  idea  of  the  original 
form  and  arrangement  of  this  crannog. 

Having  obtained  a  promise  from  the  owner 
of  the  farm  that  he  will  permit  me  to  excavate 
and  explore  the  crannog  more  thoroughly,  I 
hope  in  May  or  June,  if  all  goes  well,  to  have 
some  further  and  more  interesting  details  to 
communicate. 


jTattber  Contritiutions  totoarD  a 
^i0torp  of  OBarUet  OBDucation 
in  ateat  T5ritain. 

By  W.  Carew  Hazlitt. 
{Continued  from  p.  11.) 


Linacre,  Thomas :  De  Emendata   Structura 
Latini   Sermonis    Libri    Sex.       4to.,    R. 
Pynson,  1524;  8vo.,  Lutetise,  1550. 
The     School  -  Master's     Auxiliaries.       By 

Richard  Lloyd.     8vo.,  London,  1654. 
Ludus  Ludi  Litterarii.     8vo.,  1672. 

A  series  of  speeches,  purporting  to  have  been 
delivered  at  breakings-up  ;  a  majority  in  English, 
because  the  company  did  not,  as  a  rule,  under- 
stand Latin. 

My  Schools  and  Schoolmasters.  By  Hugh 
Miller.     i2mo.,  1869. 

Positions  wherein  those  primitive  circum- 
stances are  examined,  which  are  necessary 
for  the  training  up  of  children.  By 
Richard  Mulcaster,  first  head-master  of 
Merchant  Taylors'  School.  4to.,  London, 
1581. 

The  First  Part  of  the  Elementary,  which 
intreateth  chiefly  of  the  right  writing  of 
our  English  tongue.  By  Richard  Mul- 
caster.    4to.,  London,  1582. 

Musaeum  Minervoe.     See  Gerbier. 

The  First  Lecture  touching  Navigation  de- 
livered at  the  Museum  Minervje.  4to., 
London,  1649. 

The  First  Lecture,  being  an  Introduction  to 
the  Military  Architecture  or  Fortification. 
Read  publicly  at  the  Museum  Minervae. 
4to.,  London,  1650. 


The  Art  of  Well  Speaking,  being  a  Lecture 
read   publicly  at  the   Museum   Minervae. 
4to.,  London,  1650. 
Catechismus     sive    prima    Institutio.      Per 
Alex.  Nowellum.     4to.,  1570. 

This  work  was  translated  into  English,  and 
also  abridged  for  the  use  of  schools.  It  was 
repeatedly  published  in  the  latter  form  down  to 
1647.  There  is  a  version  in  Latin  and  Greek, 
i2mo.,  1577, 

Grammatica     Latino  -  Hibernica.      Authore 

Fr.  O'Molloy.     i8mo.,  Romre,  1677. 
Abraham!     Ortelii    Geographia.       Londini, 

1606,  large  folio,  maps. 
The  Advice  of  Mr.  P.  to  Mr.  Samuel  Hart- 
lip  for  the  advancement  of  some  particular 
parts  of  learning.     4to.,  London,  1648. 
The  Education  or  Bringing-up  of  Children. 
By  Plutarch.     Translated  by  Sir  Thomas 
Elyot.     4to.,  London,  n.d.  [about  1530]. 
An  Easy  and  Compendious  Introduction  for 
reading  all  sorts  of  Histories.   By  Matthias 
Prideaux.      4to.,    Oxford,     1648.      Later 
editions. 

Compiled  for  the  special  use  of  the  two  sons  of 
Sir  Thomas  and  Lady  Katharine  Reynell. 
Robert  Raikes  and  Northamptonshire  Sunday 
Schools.     Historical  and  Biographical  Ac- 
count of  the  Raikes  Family.     8vo.,  1880. 
A  Book  called  the  Foundation  of  Rhetoric. 
By  Richard  Rairiolde.  4to.,  London,  1563. 
A  Treatise  of  Schemes  and  Tropes ;  with  a 
Declaration  by  Desiderius  Erasmus  on  the 
bringing-up  of  Children.     i2mo.,  London, 
n.d.  [about  1550]. 
School-Play  :  An  interlude.     8vo.,  1664. 

This  little  piece,  which  consiots  of  only  five 
scenes,  was  prepared  for,  and  performed  in,  a 
private  grammar-school  in  Middlesex,  in  the  year 
1663,  and  probably  was  written  by  the  master  of 
the  school.  In  it  are  presented  the  anomalies  of 
the  chiefest  part  of  grammar  ;  and  it  is  accom- 
modated to  that  book  which  the  author  says  is  of 
the  most  use  and  best  authority  in  England — 
viz.,  the  Gtant/iiaiica  Kci^ia. 

Scotland  :  Act  V.  Charles  I.    Deals  with  the 

"  Ratification  of  the  Act  of  Council  anent 

Plantation  of  Schooles."     Latvs  and  Acts 

of  Scotland,  folio,  1681,  p.  491. 
A  Treatise  of  the  Figures  of  Grammar  and 

Rhetoric.     By  Richard  Sherry,  Londoner. 

8vo.,  London,  1555. 
De     recta    &    emendata    Linguae    Anglicae 

Scriptione,      dialogus,      Thoma      Smitho 

authore.     4to.,  Lutetiae,  1568. 
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The  History  of  the  Horn  Book.     By  Andrew 

W,    Tuer.     Second  edition.     Large  8vo., 

1897.     Illustrated. 
The    Parent's    Primer    and    the     Mother's 

Looking-Glass.      By    J.    Waite,  Minister. 

i2mo.,  1 68 1. 
Roberti    Wakfeldi   de   hebreorum    codicum 

incorruptione,    etc.     410.,   W.   de    Worde 

[»523-4]- 

Robert,  Thomas,  and  John  Wakefield  came 
from  I'ontcfract.  See  Maitland's  Early  Books 
eU  Lamh<th,  1843.  pp.  354-359-  This  volume 
contains  a  plea  for  the  study  of  the  Oriental 
tongues. 

The  Warming  Stone.     4to.,  1640. 

A  description  of  the  apjjaratus  which  served  at 
schools  and  elsewhere  as  a  substitute  for  a  stove 
or  a  fire. 

Considerations  concerning  Free  Schools,  as 
settled  in  England.  By  Christopher  Wase. 
8vo.,  Oxford,  1678. 

Carlisle,  in  his  Account  of  the  Endowed 
Grammar  Schools  0/  England  and  fVales,  1818, 

C'icularly  acknowledges  his  obligations  to  this 
k. 
An  Essay  on   Practical  Grammar.     By  the 

same.  i2mo.,  1682. 
Animadversions  on  Lily's  Grammar.  By 
Thomas  Wise,  M.A.  8vo.,  London,  1625. 
Youth's  Behaviour.  Translated  from  the 
French  by  Francis  Hawkins.  i2mo.,  1646 
(fourth  edition),  1654,  1663,  etc.  A  second 
part  was  added  in  1664. 

An  excessively  popular  book.  There  was  a 
tenth  edition  in  1672  ;  the  date  of  the  first  is  not 
apparent. 


NOTICES  OF  PARTICULAR  SCHOOLS  AND 
COLLEtiES  IN  ENGLAND,  WALES,  AND 
SCOTLAND. 

Fitzstephen,  in  his  Account  of  London,  as 
he  knew  and  saw  it  in  the  time  of  Henry  H., 
mentions  the  three  principal  schools  in  the 
Metropolis  proper  as  appurtenant  to  as  many 
churches,  and  the  latter  seem  to  have  been 
St.  Paul's,  the  Priory  of  the  Trinity,  and 
St.  Marti n's-le-Grand.  He  refers  to  the  dis- 
putations of  the  scholars  on  logic  and  other 
themes,  and  he  also  tells  us  that  the  boys 
of  the  schools  used  to  wrangle  with  one 
another  in  verse  on  the  principles  of  grammar 
or  the  rules  of  syntax ;  nor  did  they  refrain 
from  attacking  their  masters  in  ribald  epi- 
grams,  and  aiming  at   some  of   the  great 


personages  of  the  day  in  satirical  composi- 
tions. 

Carlisle,  in  his  well-known  book  on  En- 
dowed Schools,  has  entered  into  tolerably 
full  particulars  of  all  those  which  exist  in 
different  parts  of  the  kingdom.  The  sub- 
joined brief  memoranda  are  merely  casual 
jottings  made  by  the  present  writer,  and 
must  be  taken  for  what  they  are  worth  : 

Abingdon  School. 

The  Romamv  Historiic  Anthologia,  1614,  was 
expressly  comj)iled  by  Thomas  Goodwyn,  M.A., 
for  this  institution,  and  was  more  than  once 
reprinted. 

Amwell.     See  Ladies'  Schools,  infra. 

Miss  Lamb's  Mrs.  Leicester's  School,  1809, 
was  probably  suggested  Ijy  this  establishment. 
AsHBY-DE-LA-ZoucH. — Words  made  Visible  ; 
or.  Grammar  and  Rhetoric  accommodated 
to  the  Lives  and  Manners  of  Men  :  Repre- 
sented in  a  Country  School  for  the  Enter- 
tainment and  Edification  of  the  Spectators. 
By  Samuel  Shaw.  In  two  parts.  8vo., 
1679,  1680. 

In  the  second  edition  it  is  called  A/iturva's 
Triumph  ;  or.  Grammar  and  Rhetoric,  in  all 
the  Parts  of  them  personated  by  Youth  in  Dra- 
matic Scenes. 

Poikilo  Phronesis;  or,  The  Different  Humours 
of  Men,  represented  in  an  Interlude  at  a 
Country  School,  December  15,  1691.  By 
Samuel  Shaw.  Sinall  8vo.,  1692.  The 
dedication  is  dated  from  Ashbye  De-la- 
Zouch,  December  30,  1692. 

Prefixed  are  three  prose  prologues  in  Greek, 
Latin,  and  English  ;  the  epilogue  is  in  English 
prose.  The  piece  fills  ninety  pages,  but  is  not 
divided  into  acts  or  scenes  ;  the  idea  appears 
to  have  been  adopted  from  the  opposition  of 
humours  in  the  Mtises'  Looking-glass. 

Barrington,  Bishop  Auckland.  School 
founded  in  1810. 

The  boys  here  sang  the  Psalms  with  the  aid  of 
pitchpipes,  which  were  set  to  the  key  in  which  the 
jjarticular  psalm  was  to  be  sung.  These  pipes  in 
1810  cost  2s.  6d.  each,  and  in  that  the  first  year 
four  were  purchased. 

Bolton. — The  Grammar  School  at  Bolton, 
Lancashire,  founded  by  Robert  Lever,  a 
connection  through  his  brother  James  of 
the  celebrated  Calamy. 

Bradford. — Free  School  at  Bradford.  Auto- 
biography of  Joseph  Lister,  printed  at  Wake- 
field for  Thomas  Wright,  i2mo.,  and  re- 
printed at  London,  1842,  8vo. 
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rattens 

„    4S- 

M    4s- 

„     2S.  4(1. 

M   4s- 

,,   4s. 

School 

at  Can- 

Brecon  Grammar  School  or  College.     See 

Aubrey's  Letters,  ii.  208. 
BuNBURY,  Cheshire. — Free  School,  founded 
by  Thomas  Aldersey,  36  Elizabeth.     Now 
administered  by  the  Haberdashers'  Gild. 
See  Hazlitt's  Livery  Companies,   1892,  p.  290, 
and  Lysons' il/a?«a  Britannia  (Cheshire),  p.  841. 
Cambridge. — Libellus  Sophistarum  adusum 
Cantabrigiensium.      By    Robert  Alynton. 
4to.,  W.  de  VVorde,  15 10,  1524. 

Many  books  were,  no  doubt,  used  in  common 
by  the  two  Universities,  including  manuals  of  a 
more  advanced  character  or  on  more  difficult 
subjects. 

Sir  Henry  Ellis*  prints  a  short  list  of  books 
bought  by  or  for  Robert  Devereux,  Earl  of  Essex 
and  Ewe,  1577-1646.  afterward  the  great  Parlia- 
mentary general,  while  he  was  at  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge  : 

P.  de  la  Ramee,  Logique cost  2od. 

On  Cice>'o's  Orations 

Sturmius  De  Elociitione  ...     . 
Grimalius  De  Optitno  Seiiatore 

Isocrates  in  Greek     

\jt\^s  Accidence  of  Armory  . 

Canterbury. — The  King's 
terbury  in  the  Mint  Yard. 

Originally  connected  with  the  ecclesiastical 
bodies  and  buildings,  refounded  by  Henry  VIII., 
and  now  merely  a  modern  establishment  of  no 
historical  interest. 

Charterhouse. — Chronicles  of  the  Charter- 
house. By  a  Carthusian.  8vo.,  1847. 
Plates  and  woodcuts. 

Thirty- four  Years  at  the  Charterhouse :  an 
Interview  with  Dr.  Haig- Brown.  Daily 
News,  November  10,  1897. 

Chipping  -  Barnet.  —  Queen  Elizabeth's 
School  at  Chipping-Barnet  (i 573-1665). 
By  J.  F.  Case.     8vo.     Plates. 

Chri.st's  Hospital. — A  History  of  the  Royal 
Foundation  of  Christ's  Hospital.  By  W. 
TroUope.     4to.,  1834. 

Annals  of  Christ's  Hospital.  By  a  Blue. 
i2mo.,  1877. 

This  institution  is  said  to  have  been  founded  at 
the  suggestion  of  Bishop  Ridley. 

The  Present  State  and  List  of  the  Children 
of  His  Late  Majesty  King  Charles  H. 
His  New  Royal  Foundation  in  Christ's 
Hospital.  Folio,  1689-90. 
Letters  on  the  Abuses  of  Christ's  Hospital. 
By  S.  Pepys.     [?  1699.] 

See  Letter  from  Bishop  Tanner  to  Dr.  Charlett, 
April  28,  1699. 

*  Original  Letters,  Second  .Series,  iii.  74. 


A  Psalm  of  Prayer  and  Praise  for  the  pros- 
perous and  good  estate  of  our  sovereign 
lord  the  King.  For  the  private  use  of  the 
poor  orphans  in  Christ's  Hospital.  A 
folio  broadside  printed  in  the  time  of 
Elizabeth  and  afterwards. 
A  Speech  spoken  by  a  Blue-Coat  Boy  of 
Christ's  Hospital  to  Charles  H.  in  his 
passage  from  the  Tower  to  Whitehall, 
April  22,  1 66 1.  4to. 
Mylius,  W.  F.,  Master  at  Christ's  Hospital : 
First  Book  of  Poetry.  i2mo.,  1810.  Often 
reprinted. 

Contains  twenty-six  pieces  out  of  the  Lambs' 
Poetry  for  Children,  1809,  probably  with  the 
authors' sanction.  Compare  Literary  Productions, 
supra. 

Dunfermline. — School  at  Dunfermline. 

Robert  Henryson,  the  poet,  was  schoolmaster 
there  in  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

St.  Mary  of  Eton. 

As  New  and  Magdalen  Colleges,  and  subse- 
quently St.  John's,  Oxford,  had  their  training 
establishments  at  Winchester  and  Merchant 
Taylors'  (in  London)  respectively,  so  Eton  was 
designed  by  Henry  VI.  as  the  special  seminary 
for  King's  College,  Cambridge.  This  policy 
immediately  succeeded  the  more  primitive  system, 
where  the  sch(X)l  abutted  on  the  college  or  ad- 
vanced branch  of  education. 

In  an  account*  of  the  expenses  of  the  two  sons 
of  Sir  William  Cavendish,  of  Chatsworth,  at  Eton 
in  1560,  the  information  is  almost  exclusively 
confined  to  the  supplies  of  dress  and  diet.  There 
are  not  more  than  three  or  four  entries  relevant 
to  school-books.  The  works  mentioned  as  ac- 
quired are  :  the  King's  Gratnniar,  Cicero's  Offices 
and  EpislolcE  cul  Atticum,  and  /Esop's  Fables  in 
Latin.  The  Epistohc  was  for  Mr.  WilHam 
Cavendish,  and  cost  threepence  ;  the  other  three 
are  described  as  sent  by  Mr.  Fleetwood. 

Some  very  valuable  particulars  respecting  the 
foundation  and  endowment  of  Eton  School  (the 
College  of  .St.  Mary)  by  Henry  VI.  in  1441  arc 
given  in  Bentley's  Excerpta  Historica,  1833, 
pp.  43-49. 

History  of  Eton  College,  1440-1875.  8vo., 
1875.  ^y  Si""  Henry  Maxwell  Lyte.  A 
new  edition  is  said  to  be  in  preparation, 

Sterry,  W. :  Annals  of  the  King's  College 
of  Our  Lady  of  Eton  beside  Windsor. 
8vo.,  1898. 

Creasy's  Memoirs  of  Celebrated  Etonians, 
with  selections  from  their  Productions,  and 
the  early  History  of  Eton  College.  Im- 
perial 8vo.,  1850. 

*   Retrospective  Review,  Second  Series,  ii.  149. 
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Dionysii  Poemation  De  Situ  Orbis.  In 
Usum  Scholce  Regias  Etonensis.  8vo., 
1668.     Gnec^. 

A    Sermon    preached    at    the    Anniversary 
Meeting  of  the  Eton  Scholars  at  St.  Mary- 
le-Bow.     By    Joseph    I^yton,    Vicar     of 
Ringwood,  Hants.     4to.,  1684. 
Compare  Literary  Proiitnlions,  siipni. 

The  Elements  of  Heraldry,  with  a  Dictionary 
of  the  Technical  Terms  Used.  By  M.  A. 
Porny,  of  Eton  College.  5lh  edition. 
8vo.,  1795. 

Historia  Antiqua,  or  Antient  History,  con- 
taining the  History  of  Heathen  Deities, 
Ancient  Britain,  Greece,  and  Rome.  Eton, 
1797,  post  8vo.,  with  frontispiece  and 
maps. 

Doubtless  prepared  for  the  special  use  of  the 
School. 

Feckenham,  CO.  Worcester.  —  Free  School 
founded  by  Sir  Thomas  Cookes,  Bart.,  in 
1696. 

Richard    Croft,   Vicar  of  Stratfordon-Avon, 
preached  an  inaugural  sermon. 

Fei.sted.  —  History  of  Felsted  School, 
Essex.     By  John  Serjeant.     8vo.,  1890. 

See  Antiquary  for  1890,  p.  87. 

Gre.\t    Greenford,      Middlesex.  —  Free 
School  founded  by  the  Rev.  E.  Betham. 
An   account   of    this    institution   was  printed 
without  date  at  the  Harrow  Press,  8vo.,  with  the 
Rules,  Orders,  etc. 

Hadleigh,  Suffolk. — Apollo  Shroving,  com- 
posed for  the  Scholars  of  the  Free  School 
of  Hadleigh  in  Suffolk,  and  acted  by  them 
on  Shrove  Tuesday,  February  16,  1626-7. 
By  William  Hawkins.     8vo.,  1627. 

Haileburv.— Memorials  of  Old  Hailebury. 
By  various  contributors.  4to.,  1894. 
Plates. 

Harrow  :  Statutes  and  Orders  of  John 
Lyon,  Founder  of  the  Free  Grammar 
School  of  Harrow-on  the  Hill.  Seven- 
teenth century,  8vo.  Fhillipps'  MSS., 
No.  627  (Sotheby's,  June,  1898). 

History  of  the  Free  School  of  Harrow.  4to., 
Ackermann,  1816.     Plates. 

The  Commemoration  of  the  Tercentenary 
of  Harrow  School.     4to.,  1871. 

A  Poem  upon  a  Laurel-Leaf,  viris  admodum 
Colendis,  publicae  Scholae  vulgb  dictae 
Harrow  super  montem,  Gubernatoribus, 
viz.,  Dno.  Carlo  Gerard,  Dno.  Ed.  Waldo, 


Cheek  Gerard,   D.   Waldo,  G.   Fen,  Ed. 
Waldo.     Small  8vo.,  1690. 

Among  the  MSS.   of  Thomas  Astle,  sold  in 

1894,  No.  142,  were  some  important  collections 

relative  to  Harrow. 

Highgate  Grammar  School,  founded  by  Sir 
Roger  Cholmondeley. 

The  first  Protestant  ABC  (1553)  was  ap- 
pointed to  be  used  there. 

Ladies'   School.     See  Ladies'  Schools, 

infra,  and  Blake  in  preceding  section. 
Islington. — Schools  and  Schoolmasters  at 
Islington,  near  London. 

Lysons'  Env.  of  London,  1st  edition,  under 
Islington,  139. 

Kirkwall. — Grammar  School  at  Kirkwall. 
Phillipps'  MSS.,  1898,  No.  1,020  :  '•  Papers 
and  Documents  relative  to  the  Clan  Mackenzie," 
collected  by  George  Chalmers.  Among  these 
were  original  documents  connected  with  this 
school. 

Ladies'  Schools  at  Highgate,  Amwell, 
Kingston-on-Thames,  Putney,  etc.,  in 
Charles  II. 's  time  and  later. 

See  Hazlitt  Memoirs,  1897,  ii.  201,  202, 
and  Hazlitt's  Sthool-books,  etc.,  1 888,  p.  280. 
Nathaniel  Gifford,  in  his  English  version  of 
Telemachtis,  very  probably  used  at  his  kins- 
woman's establishment,  advertises  the  terms  of 
Mrs.  Anne  Bellamy's  school  at  Kingston.  Was 
this  lady  related  to  Daniel  Bellamy,  translator  of 
Phredrus,  1750? 

The  seminaries  for  girls  at  Highgate  and  else- 
where were,  no  doubt,  mainly  boarding  estab- 
lishments. Those  for  boys,  on  the  other  hand, 
contemplated,  for  the  most  part,  only  pupils 
more  or  less  resicent  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood, or  what  we  term  day  -  scholars. 
Boarding-schools  for  boys  were,  however,  by  no 
means  unknown  in  the  seventeenth  century,  for 
Charles  Hoole,  who  was  afterward  in  Gold- 
smiths' Alley,  in  the  City  of  London,  had 
come  up  from  Rotherham,  in  Yorkshire,  where 
he  kept  "a  tabling  school  " — that  is  to  say,  pro- 
vided board  either  for  the  day  or  quarter. 

The  frontispiece  to  a  volume  called  Priscianus 
Embryo  et  Nasi  ens,  1670,  shows  us  a  school- 
mistress at  her  desk  surrounded  by  her  pupils, 
just  as  in  the  common  woodcut  prefixed  to  the 
ancient  Grammars  we  meet  with  the  pedagogue  at 
his  plutus,  with  his  boys  ranged  beneath  or 
around. 

It  is  precisely  in  this  way  that  in  Corea  and 
other  Eastern  countries  at  the  present  time  a 
group  of  boys  squat  round  the  preceptor,  who 
holds,  as  he  sits  in  a  chair,  a  volume  on  his 
knees,  out  of  which  he  reads  to  them. 

Leigh,  co.  Lancaster.  —  The  Grammar 
School  of  Leigh,  co.  Lancaster,  and  its 
Library  :  A  Lecture.  By  John  E.  Bailey. 
8vo.,  1879. 
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Liverpool. — A  Companion  for  Lily's  Syn- 
tax.    By  R.   Chapman,  A.M.,  Master  of 
Prescot  School.     8vo.,  Liverpool,  1738. 
London. — Grammar  Schools  in  London  and 
Suburbs    in    1446.      Excerpta   Hisiorica, 
1833,  p.  4- 
Macclesfield.  —  John  Brunswerd,  prior  to 
1590,  when  his  (apparently  posthumous) 
poems    were    edited    and    published    by 
Thomas    Newton,    of    Cheshire,    was    a 
teacher  at  Macclesfield  in  that  county. 
Manchester. — About  1660  Thomas  Brace- 
bridge  prepared  for  the  press,  but  appar- 
ently did  not   print,  a  Delectus  of  Latin 
Phrases  for  the  school  here. 
Mason's  School. — Princeps   Rhetoricus ;  or. 
The  Combat  of  Caps.     In  usum  Scholae 
Masonensis.     4to.,  London,  1648. 
Merchant  Taylors'. 

The  present  writer  entered  Merchant 
Taylors'  fifty-five  years  ago,  in  his  eighth 
year,  and  quitted  it  in  his  fifteenth.  Nearly 
two  centuries  subsequent  to  the  time  of 
Dugard  the  school  was  very  much  in  the 
barbarous  and  inefficient  state  in  which  it 
must  have  been  while  Charles  Stuart  the 
Second  was  King.  The  principal  was  Dr. 
Bellamy;  his  subordinates  were  Deane, 
Blunt,  and  Russell.  If  we  except  a  very  in- 
different book  on  the  Serpent-  Worship  by 
the  first-named,  they  added  nothing  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  generation  of  which  they 
were  appurtenances.  They  certainly  added 
very  little  indeed  to  mine. 

These  four  were  in  the  large  upper  room, 
where  the  subjects  taken  were  Hebrew, 
Greek,  Latin,  geography,  and  ancient  history 
in  the  mornings,  and  mathematics  in  the 
afternoons.  Below  was  a  room,  in  which 
Mr.  Clarke  and  Mr.  Barlow  taught  writing 
and  arithmetic  from  two  to  four  in  the 
winter,  and  from  two  to  half-past  four  in  the 
summer. 

The  books  chiefly  used  were  Eutropius, 
Caesar,  and  Virgil  for  Latin ;  Xenophon, 
Euripides,  Sophocles,  and,  I  think,  Hero- 
dotus, for  Greek.  The  text-books  which  I 
recollect  were  Bos,  Potter  {Antiquities  of 
Greece),  Anthon,  and  Lempri^re  (who  had 
been  preceded,  I  think,  by  Adam's  Roman 
Antiquities).  At  a  later  date,  while  I  still  re- 
mained there,  French  was  introduced,  and 
my  sole  pleasant  impression  of  my  school- 


days in  the  old  gloomy  building  in  Suffolk 
Lane  is  the  French  master  who  was  first 
engaged,  M.  Delille.  His  manner  was  to 
me  particularly  engaging  and  delightful.  I 
am  there,  once  more  his  pupil,  and  I  feel  his 
smile  upon  me  ! 

Poor  Deane.  who  was  a  F.S.A.,  was  a 
great  butt  for  some  of  the  boys,  who  used  to 
tease  him  by  bringing  old  defaced  halfpence, 
which  they  alleged  to  have  come  from  the 
sewers,  for  his  inspection  and  judgment  as  to 
what  Roman  emperor  they  represented.  He 
was  a  rather  choleric,  but  a  thoroughly  good- 
hearted  fellow,  but  as  a  scholar  not  of  the 
least  shallow.  Bellamy  resigned  shortly  after 
my  arrival,  and  was  succeeded  by  the  late 
Archdeacon  Hessey. 

What  the  school  is  it  has  become  since  my 
day.  Down  to  1850,  save  the  institution  of 
classes  for  drawing  and  one  or  two  other 
matters,  and  an  improvement  in  the  mathe- 
matical department,  over  which  Deane  and 
Blunt  presided  when  I  joined,  this  noble 
Elizabethan  foundation,  of  which  so  much 
might  have  been  made,  preserved  its  ancient 
poverty  of  design  and  narrowness  of  scope. 
There  was  progress  without — the  stir  and 
bustle  of  modern  life  —  but  there  was  an 
inarticulate  archaism  within,  out  of  tune 
and  touch  with  the  age.  Everything  was 
mechanical  and  doctrinaire  ;  all  was  done  by 
rote.  The  classics  and  mathematics  were 
taught  by  men  who  had  no  feeling  for  them, 
and  who  could,  of  course,  communicate  no 
feeling  to  you.  Virgil  was  as  impersonal  as 
the  authors  of  the  Scandinavian  Saga,  as 
wanting  in  individuality  as  Ossian,  or  more 
so.  There  was  as  wide  a  difference  between 
their  treatment  of  the  writers  of  antiquity  as 
there  is  between  the  Life  of  Virgil  by 
Donatus  the  grammarian  and  the  Life  of 
Horace  by  Sir  Theodore  Martin. 

The  History  of  Merchant  Taylors'  School. 

By  the  Rev.  H.   B.  Wilson,   B.D.     4to., 

181 2-14.     2  vols. 
Register  of  Merchant  Taylors'  School,  1562- 

1874.    By  the  Rev.  J.  C.  Robinson.     1875, 

royal  8vo.     2  vols. 

A  very  poor  performance. 

Memorials  of  the  Guild  of  Merchant  Taylors. 
By  C.  M.  Clode.     8vo.,  1875. 
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The  [Merchant- Taylors']  Scholars'  Petition 
for  Play-days  instead  of  Holy  days.  1644. 
A  broadside. 

I  have  spoken  in  my  volume  of  1S88  of  holi- 
days and  holy-days.     In  the  ballad  of  Sir  Hugh 
and  the  Jexos   Daughter  it    is   mentioned    that 
St.  Hugh's  Day  was  one  on   which  schoolboys 
were  |)ermilted  to  quit  their  studies  and  engage 
in  real  recreation.     The  piece  ojiens  thus  : 
"  V'esterday  was  brave  Hallow-day, 
And  alx)ve  all  days  of  the  year 
The  schoolboys  all  got  leave  to  play, 
And  little  Sir  Hugh  was  there. 
"  He  kicked  the  ha.\\  with  his  foot. 
And  kepped  it  with  his  knee, 
And  e'en  in  at  the  Jew's  window 
He  gart  the  lx)nnie  ba'  flee." 

An  Humble  Remonstrance  Presented  to  the 
Company  of  Merchant  Tailors.  By  W. 
Du-Gard.     410.,  1661. 

In  relation  to  his  dismissal  from  the  head- 
mastership. 

The  School's  Probation ;  or,  Rules  and 
Orders  for  certain  set  Exercises  to  be 
performed  by  the  Scholars  on  Probation- 
days.     8vo.,  1652,  1 66 1. 

Said  to  have  been  compiled  in  1608. 
Phraseologia  Puerilis  Anglo-Latina.     Second 
edition.     Recognised  by  W.  Du-Gard,  late 
Master    of    Merchant  -  Tailors'     School. 
i2mo.,  1650. 
Oswestry  Free  School. — On  the  13th  July, 
1 65  7,  the  Protector  Cromwell  recommended 
to   the   Bailiffs    and    Burgesses   Matthew 
Evans,  of  Penegos,  co.  Glamorgan,  as  a 
proper  peison  in   his  Highness's  opinion 
to  fill  the  vacancy  created  by  the  dismissal 
of  Edward  Paine,  a  delinquent. 
Oxford. — Old  Schools  at  Oxford.    Reliquicc 
Hearniaiice^  second  edition,  i.  253  et  seq. 
\xv  A  C.  Mery  Talys,  1526,  a  franklin's  son  is 
said  to  be  sent  to  Oxford  School. 
Anniquil,  or  Anwykyll,  John  :  Compendium 
totius   Grammatices :    [Vulgaria    qua^dam 
abs   Terentio    in    Anglicam    linguam   tra- 
ducta.]     4to.     [Oxford,  1483]. 

Anniquil   was   teacher  at   Magdalen    College 

School.     These  two  jiieces  were  printed  together 

with  continuous  signatures 

Holt,    John,    of   Magdalen     College    School^ 

Oxford :  Lac  Puerorum.    4to.,  R.  Pynson, 

n.d. ;  4to.,  W.  de  Worde,  n.d. 

Parvulorum  Institutio  ex  Stanbrigiana 

collectione. 

Three  editions  by  W.  de  Worde,  one  by 
R.  Pynson,  and  one  by  Peter  Treveris,  all  in 
4to.    There  may  1^  others  yet  unrecognised. 


Stanbridge,  John,  Master  at  Magdalen  Col- 
lege School:  Accidence.  4to.,  W.  de 
Worde  in  Caxton's  house. 

Various  other  early  and  later  editions,  fully 
described  by  Hazlitt.  There  were  two  lyjies,  the 
Long  and  Short  Accidence. 

the  same,  edited  by  Robert  Whittinton. 

Parvulorum  Institutio.     See  holt. 

Vocabula.     4to.,  VV.  de  Worde.      Nu- 


merous editions  down  to  1647. 

Vulgaria.     4to.,  W.   de  Worde.     Nu- 


merous editions  and  a  Selection. 

Whittinton,  Robert,  of  Lichfield^  Gram- 
tnarian :  Whittintoni  Editio  cum  inter- 
pretamento  Francisci  Nigri :  Diomedes  de 
accentu,  etc.     4to.,  R.  Pynson,  15 15. 

Grammaticae   Prima  Pars :    De  Nomi- 

num    generibus.     4to.,    15 19.     Often  re- 
printed. 

Secunda  Grammaticae  Pars  :  De  Sylla- 


barum  Quantitatibus.     1515,  15 19,  1521, 
etc. 

Lucubrationes.     4to.,    W.    de   Worde, 


1517,  1519,  etc. 

De   Concinnitate   Grammatices.     4to., 

York,  15 16.     Numerous  editions. 

Vulgaria  et  delnstitutione  Grammaticu- 


lorum.    4to.,  R.  Pynson,  1520.    Numerous 
editions  :  a  sequel  to  the  last. 

—  De   Octo    Partibus    Orationis.      4to., 
15 19.     Numerous  editions. 

—  Declinationes  Nominum.     4to.,  15 17. 
Often  reprinted. 

—  Verborum   praeterita   et   supina.     4to., 


1521. 

This  is  also  called  the   Prima   Pars    Grain- 
malice.     See  above. 

De  Heteroclitis  Nominibus.   4to.,  15x9. 

Numerous  editions. 
Syntaxis.       4to.,     1520        Numerous 

editions. 

This  series  constitutes  what  has  been  termed 
tlie  Eleven  Grammars. 

Libellus  Sophistarum  ad  usum  Oxoniensium. 
By  Robert  Alynton.  4to.,  R.  Pynson, 
n.d. ;  4to.,  W.  de  Worde,  1530. 

Praxis  Grammatica  in  usum  Schol.  Magd. 
Oxon.  [?  By  John  Clarke.]  Svo.,  Lon- 
don, 1623. 

Elementa  Logicae.  In  gratiam  Studiosae 
juventutis  in  Academia  Oxoniensi.  Per 
E.  Brerewood.     i2mo.,  London,  1638. 
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Prseceptorum   logicorum  Fasciculus.     Third 
edition.     8vo.,  Oxoniae,  1637. 

It  is  to  be  suspected  that  many  of  the  manuals 
on  logic  and  rhetoric  published  at  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  were  intended  for  the  special  use  of 
the  two  Universities,  but  those  studies  were  also 
taken  up  at  a  few  ordinary  schools. 

A    Short    Introduction    of    Grammar     [by 
W.  Lily].     8vo.,  Oxford,  1709. 

A  recension  of  Lily.  Usually  known  as  the 
Oxford  Grammar. 

The    Oxford    Spelling  -  Book.     By   Thomas 
Tuite.     8vo.,  17 16. 


a  Pair  of  mafer=3Irons. 

By  Henry  Philibert  Feasey. 


'0-DAY  the  term  "wafer"  has  but 
one  exclusive  definition,  i.e.,  that 
as  applied  to  the  bread  used  in 
the  celebration  of  the  Mass.  In 
medieval  days,  however,  it  had  a  much  wider 
application,  being  used  for  any  kind  of  light 
bread,  and  particularly  wafer-bread  used  very 
largely  on  the  tables  of  the  upper  classes  of 
that  period.  Yet  in  its  make  this  differed 
little  from  the  wafer  -  bread  used  in  the 
administration  of  the  Sacrament,  and  then 
only  in  its  size  and  manner  of  ''print." 

A  mixture  of  flour  and  water  kneaded  to 
the  consistency  of  a  thin  paste  was  taken  up 
between  a  pair  of  iron  tongs,  called  gopher- 
or  wafer -tongs,  and  boulted,''  i.e.,  thrust 
into  red  -  hot  embers.  When  sufficiently 
baked,  the  wafer  was  turned  out,  and  the 
operation  repeated  until  the  quantity  desired 
had  been  manufactured. 

The  gopher-  or  wafer-tongs  used  in  the 
making  of  the  "domestic,"  as  distinct  from 
the  eucharistic,  wafers  were  frequently  of 
large  size.      The   accompanying  print  is   a 

•  In  the  Ordinances  of  the  household  of  King 
Henry  "VI.,  dated  1455,  the  "  bakhous  "  (bakehouse) 
is  shown  to  have  been  under  thirteen  officers,  and 
of  them  six  were  "  gromes  bulters"  {Pro.  Ord. 
Privy  Council,  vol.  vi.,  p.  226).  Shakespeare  makes 
Florizel  speak  of 

"  The  fanned  snow  that's  bolted 
By  the  northern  blasts  twice  o'er." 

VOL.  XXXV. 


fairly  good  representative  example.  They 
are  of  iron,  2  7  inches  in  length,  and  6f  inches 
across  the  part  holding  the  wafer,  and,  of 
course,  the  size  of  the  wafers  themselves. 
The  print  in  this  instance  is  a  double  one, 
that  is,  imprinted  on  both  sides,  and  not  on 
the  front  only  as  in  most  instances.  It  is 
made  up  of  the  sacred,  cross-surmounted 
monogram,  surrounded  by  an  elaborate  border 
of  ornamental  work  of  Renaissance  design, 
in  which  winged  cherubs  prominently  figure. 
On  the  reverse  side  is  the  usual  scroll-work 
decoration  used  so  largely  in  the  heraldry  of 
the  time,  surmounted  by  an  animal  some- 
what like  a  griffin  rampant,  probably  the 
badge,  crest,  or  armorial  bearing  of  the  house 
to  which  the  instrument  belonged. 

As  the  engravings  of  these  gopher-irons 
were  frequently  of  a  religious  nature — one 
kind  of  wafer  being  known  by  the  name 
of  pain  defnaigne,  or  "  face  of  Christ,"  from 
the  print  of  the  head  or  face  of  the  Saviour 
impressed  upon  it — confusion  in  these  latter 
days  has  been  created  between  what  may 
be  termed  "  household  "  bread  and  the  bread 
of  the  sanctuary,  some  even  going  so  far 
as  to  assert  that  the  former  was  used  in 
communicating  the  people  in  church,  by 
being  broken  up  into  pieces  of  a  size  con- 
venient for  the  purpose. 

The  pair  of  irons  shown  here  is  a  proof  in 
point.  At  one  period  they  were,  it  is 
asserted,  the  property  of  the  Benedictine 
Abbey  of  Reading,  where  they  were  used  in 
making  the  sacramental  wafers.  That  they 
were  the  property  of  that  convent  there  may 
be  no  doubt,  but  that  they  were  used  for  the 
latter  purpose  is  surely  beside  the  mark.  If 
they  were  ever  inventoried  among  the  belong- 
ings of  this  celebrated  house,  they  probably 
only  furnished  those  table -wafers  which 
consoled  the  palates  of  the  abbots  and  his 
guests  in  his  dining-hall,  or  at  the  high-tab!e 
of  the  monastic  refectory. 

In  the  case  of  a  pious  laic — and  everybody 
was  more  or  less  pious  in  those  days — the 
imprint  of  his  wafering-irons  would  naturally 
bear  a  print  of  a  pious  nature,*  in  other 
cases  the  design  would  be  dictated  by  the 
taste  or  pride  of  the  master  of  the  establish- 

*  Witness  the  carvings  on  the  ivory  combs  and 
the  carvings  and  paintings  on  the  marriage  chests 
of  the  period. 
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ment.  In  some  lists  of  goods  sold  by  the 
medieval  shopkeeper  "wafers"  not  unfre- 
quently  figure  side  by  side  with  books  and 
laces,  and  a  general  chaos  of  miscellaneous 
ware.  These  wafers  were,  of  course,  some 
kind  of  sweet-cake  or  water-biscuit,  and  not, 
as  has  been  conjectured,  for  church  use, 
"  Wafers  piping  hot  out  of  the  glede  " — such 
as  Absolom  the  clerk  gave  to  Alison. 
Chaucer's  Pardoner  includes  "  waferers  "  in 
his  enumeration  of  the  company  of  lewd 
folks  of  Flanders,  and  Piers  Plowman  puts 
them  amid  still  more  disreputable  associates. 
It  appears  they  made  a  rendezvous  of  the 
great  church  porches,  offering  their  ware  to 
the  entering  worshippers.     Yet  a  bequest  by 


In  the  religious  houses  the  making  of  the 
altar  bread  was  conducted  almost  as  a 
religious  ceremony.  It  was  generally  the 
duty  of  the  sacrist,  subsacrist,  or  infirmarian 
to  prepare  it.  Clad  in  clean  albs  or  rochets 
(after  washing  hands  and  faces),  and  the  one 
holding  the  irons*  with  gloved  hands,  after 
a  short  office  of  preparation  the  operator  and 
his  assistantsapproached  their  work.  Selected, 
if  possible,  grain  by  grain,  the  corn  was  put 
in  a  clean  bag,  made  of  good  cloth,  used  for 
that  purpose  only,  and  thus  carried  to  the 
mill  by  a  servant  of  good  character.  At  the 
mill  the  servant  was  careful  to  see  some 
other  corn  ground  first  that  the  flour  of  the 
host  should  not  be  polluted  by  any  fretts 


a  thirteenth-century  Archbishop  of  York  to 
two  such  "waferers"  proves  they  were  not 
all  of  a  kind.* 

As  a  general  rule  the  bread  employed  in 
the  celebration  of  the  Mass  and  in  the 
administration  of  the  Holy  Communion  was 
manufactured  with  great  care.  None  but 
the  best  selected  grains — perhaps  the  tithe 
corn — were  used  for  the  purpose  by  the 
parish  priest  himself  or  his  clerk,  in  that  day 
a  responsible  person  in  at  least  minor  orders  ; 
and  many  of  our  old  churches  still  show  the 
chimneys  and  ovens  in  the  parvises  over  the 
church  porch  used  in  the  operation. 

•  "  Pay  to  Ralph  Crast  the  waferer,  forty  shillings 
of  our  gift  "  {Issues  of  Exchequer,  26  Henry  III.) 


from  the  mill.  Having  brought  it  back,  the 
sacrist  caused  a  curtain  to  be  put  round  the 
vessel  in  which  the  flour  was  to  be  bolted, 
providing  a  trusty  person  to  do  this  work. 
Flour  was  sprinkled  by  one  of  the  servants 
upon  a  very  clean  table  with  water,  and 
there  moulded  and  kneaded.  While  doing 
this,  the  operators  were  directed  not  to  sing 
psalms  lest  any  saliva  should  fall  into  the 
dough  ;t  and  should  it  be  necessary  for  any 

'  1356  (30  Edward  III.)  appraisement  of  goods 
and  chattels  of  Stephen  le  Northerne  "  one  pair  of 
irons  for  the  Eucharist"  (Riley's  Memorials  0/ 
London  and  London  Life  in  the  Thirteenth,  Fourteenth, 
and  Fifteenth  Centuries,  p.  282,  etseq. 

t  MS.  Constitutions  of  the  Cluniac  Order.  It 
was  customary  for  monks  to  sing  at  their  work. 
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directions  to  be  given  to  the  servants  who 
made  the  fire,  or  brought  wood — which  was 
to  be  very  dry,  and  prepared  on  purpose 
many  days  before — it  was  to  be  done  by 
silent  indications.  At  St.  Augustine's,  Can- 
terbury, however,  the  monks  during  the  pro- 
cess said  the  regular  hours,  those  of  Our 
Lady,  the  Seven  Penitential  Psalms  and  the 
Litany :  otherwise  all  was  in  silence.  Here 
they  wore  albs  with  the  amices  over  their 
heads,  and  performed  the  operation  once  a 
year  at  least.* 

In  the  parish  church  the  operation  was 
necessarily  of  a  simpler,  though  quite  as 
reverent,  a  character ;  and  it  is  not  at  all 
improbable  that  a  priest,  experienced  in  the 
work,  supplied  others  of  his  brethren  whose 
hands  were  not  so  dexterous,  or  the  religious 
houses  the  surrounding  churches. 

The  wafers  for  church  use  were  made  in 
two  sizes.  One,  the  larger,  about  the  size  of 
a  penny,  was  called  "Singing  Bread,"  from 
its  use  by  the  priest  in  singing  Mass ;  the 
other,  smaller,  called  "  Houselling  Bread," 
being  used  for  houselling^  that  is,  communi- 
cating the  lay  or  "houselling"  folk.  Both 
were  marked  with  a  cross  or  other  appro- 
priate emblem. 

The  larger  wafer  or  portion  which  the 
priest  breaks,  and  from  which  he  afterwards 
communicates,  was  also  called  the  "  obley  " 
{oblata,  Latin  ;  oblaten,  q/lcete,  Anglo-Saxon), 
the  sacrificiujn  of  the  Sarum  rubrics.  Some- 
times the  term  "oblata"  was  applied  to  the 
wafer  before  consecration.  It  was  blessed 
upon  the  altar,  and  given  by  the  priest  before 
other  food  in  monastic  refectories  to  those 
monks  who  had  not  received  the  Sacrament. 
This  kind  of  wafer  was  made  in  the  earliest 
ages  in  an  iron  mould  (called  by  the  French 
oblie\),  of  a  small  pattern,  in  the  form  of 
money,  and  of  the  purest  flour,  without 
leaven,  by  the  monks,  as  well  as  the  host. 
Sometimes  pious  matrons  called  sanctivwnia 
undertook  the  office  of  making  and  baking 
them  in  a  clibanus,  or  oven. 

In  1549  the  Protestant  Reformers  ordered 
"  that  for  avoiding  matter  and  occasion  of 
dissension,  it  is  meet  that  the  bread  pre- 
pared for  the  Communion  be  made  through 

*  Consuetudinary  St.  Augustine's, Canterbury.  Cotton 
MS.  Faustina,  chap.  xii. 

t  Such  round  bread-cakes  were  called  in  Italy 
cianibelle,  Panes  rotulares,  corona,  oblates. 


all  this  realm  after  one  sort  and  fashion,  that 
is  to  say,  unleavened  and  round,  as  it  was 
afore,  but  without  all  manner  of  print,  and 
something  more  large,  and  thicker  than  it 
was,  that  so  it  may  be  aptly  divided  in  divers 
pieces."  Archbishop  Parker  further  decreed 
that  "  When  either  there  wanteth  such  fine 
bread"  (as  was  described  in  Queen  Eliza- 
both's  injunctions),  "  or  superstition  be 
feared  in  the  wafer-bread,  they  may  have  the 
Communion  in  fine  usual  bread."* 

The  "  Holy  Bread,"  which  in  pre-Reforma- 
tion  times  was  wont  to  be  carried  up  with 
lights  to  the  altar,  where  it  was  blessed  and 
afterwards  distributed  among  the  people  as 
a  symbol  of  fraternal  love  and  concord,  must 
not  be  confused  with  the  Eucharistic  bread. 
In  early  days  the  parishioners  were  accus- 
tomed to  provide  the  loaf  itself  for  this 
purpose,  but  afterwards  made  a  payment  in 
money  in  lieu  thereof,  one  of  the  accustomed 
oflTerings.  The  church  accounts  of  St. 
Michael's,  Bath,  show  the  amount  received 
"  of  ye  holye  lofe  "  in  the  years  1430,  1459, 
1541,  1561,  to  have  been  "  ijs.  ijd.,"  or  a 
halfpenny  per  Sunday.  In  the  same  accounts 
we  find  also  the  following:  "  1516,  et  de  ijs. 
ijd.  pro  candelis  provenientibus  de  pane  bene- 
dicto  hoc  anno,"  At  TintinhuU  the  receipts 
from  the  holy  loaf  were  also  invariably 
iiijs.  iijd.  per  annum,  or  a  penny  per  Sunday — 
1538-39  :  "  Item  receperunt  de  incremento 
panis  benedicti  hoc  anno  ex  antiqua  con- 
suetudine,  iiijs.  iijd." 

As  a  result  of  this  penny  offering  in  lieu  of 
bread  (for  the  ceremony  of  "  holy  brede  ")  a 
second  kind  came  to  be  baked  by  the 
churchwardens  and  sold  at  church  ales.  For 
this  purpose  it  was  kept  in  stock  in  a  room 
over  the  church  house,  as  is  shown  by  the 
following  entries:  "Payde  for  a  key  to  the 
holy  brede  howse,  ijd."  ;  "  for  a  loke  to  the 
holy  brede  dore,  vjd."  ;  "for  making  of  a 
dore  to  the  holy  bred  housse,  iiijd.  ob." 

In  the  church  of  Lellock,  Herts,  a  cake 
called  the  Pax  cake  was  distributed  on  Palm 
Sunday,  while  in  Leckford,  Mid-Lent,  or 
Mothering  Sunday,  was  known  as  "  Wafering 
Day,"  from  the  wafer  cakes  used  upon  that 
occasion,  which  were  impressed  with  three 
hearts  or  an  anchor. 

•  Vide  Robertson's  Hoiv  Shall  We  Conform  ? 
p.  312. 
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INVENTOR  Y  OF  THE  GOODS  OF /AMES  COCKER  ELL. 


3lnt3entorp  of  tbe  aooDs  of  James 
Cockcrcll,  sometime  Iprioc  of 
(^uisbotuugb. 

(HENKY    Vlll.    STATE    PAPERS,    Vol.    XII., 
No.  1296.) 

Co.MMUSICATEn    BY    WiLLIAM    BrOWN,    F.S  A. 


ERY  little  is  known  of  James 
Cockerell,  whose  inventory  is  here 
printed.  It  is  transcribed  from  the 
original  at  the  Record  Office  (State 
Papers,  Henry  VIII.,  vol.  xii.,  No.  1296). 
James  Cockerill  first  appears  as  Abbot  of 
Lilleshull,  in  Staffordshire.  In  15 19  he  was 
elected  Prior  of  the  House  of  Austin  Canons, 
at  Guisborough,  in  North  Yorkshire,  and 
four  years  later  was  presented  by  Cardinal 
Wolsey,  then  Archbishop  of  York,  to  the 
rectory  of  Lythe,  a  parish  a  few  miles  north 
of  Whitby.  He  continued  to  hold  both 
pieces  of  preferment  till  close  to  the  time  of 
the  Reformation,  when  he  resigned  his  office 
of  Prior,  and  was  succeeded  by  Robert  Purs- 
glove,  who  became  Bishop  of  Hull  after  the 
dissolution  of  the  religious  houses.  Want  of 
sympathy  with  the  changes  which  Henry  VIII. 
intended  to  make  in  religious  matters  was  no 
doubt  the  reason  of  Cockerell's  resignation. 
Unfortunately  for  himself  he  became  involved 
in  the  Pilgrimage  of  Grace,  and  was  executed 
at  Tyburn  for  the  share  he  took  in  that 
rising.  The  chief  man  in  his  parish,  Sir 
Francis  Bygod  of  Mulgrave,  also  suffered  for 
his  complicity  in  that  rebellion.  From  his 
inventory  the  Prior  appears  to  have  been  a 
man  of  considerable  property.  Besides 
jQtS  is.  8d.  in  ready  money,  he  possessed  a 
fair  amount  of  plate  and  furniture.  Amongst 
the  endowments  of  the  rectory  of  Lythe  there 
was  a  tythe  of  boats  at  Sandsend,  probably 
on  the  fish  the  men  caught. 

This  bill  indented  made  the  xxviij  daye 
of  Maye  in  the  xxix  yere  of  the  reign  of  oure 
soveraigne  lord  king  Henry  the  viij  (1537) 
witnessithe  that  Gregory  Conyars  servaunt 
to  Sir  Raff  Evers  the  yonger  knight  haue  de- 
lyvered  the  daye  of  making  herof  to  Thomas 
Avery  servaunt  to  the  right  honorable  Sir 
Thomas  Crumwell  knight  Lord  Crumwell  by 
the  comaundement  of  the  said  lord  and  to  the 


use  of  the  kinges  highness  these  parcelles 
folowing  of  the  goodes  belonging  to  the  late 
Priour  ciuondam  of  Gisbrowe. 

First  in  redy  money,  Ixxv//.  )s.  \\\]d. 

Item  iiij  golde  rynges  the  oone  with  a  greate 

saphure  and  ij  other  w'  ij  lesser  saffures 

and  the  other  withe  a  ematyst. 
Item  iij  goblettes  parcell  gilte  with  a  cover. 
Item  a  salt  parcell  gilte  with  a  cover. 
Item  a  goblet  all  gilte  with  a  cover. 
Item  a    flatt    bolle  w"  a  cover  wanting  the 

knoppe  w'  ij  floure  de  lusies  in  the  bv)ttom. 
Item  a  massure  with  a  cover  garneshed  with 

silver  and  a  george  in  the  bottome. 
Item  a  litle  goblet  w'  a  cord  w'  a  rose  in  the 

top. 
Item  a  litle  salt  w'  a  cover  sumething  broken. 
Item  iij  massures  oone  large  and  ij  lesser. 
Item  vij  silver  spones  w'  postelles  gilte. 
Item  ij  spones  double  gilte. 
Item  vj  other  spones  white. 
Item  ij  forkes  of  silver  double  gilte. 
Item  vij  gardelles  of  divers  sortes  garneshed 

w'  silver. 
Item  ij  broken  endes  of  gardelles  garneshed 

with  silver. 
Item  a  pair  of  silver  bedes  of  fifty. 
Item  a  pair  of  aumbour  beades  of  fyfty. 
Item  a  pair  of  laumbour  beades  of  tenne. 
p'  me  Thoma'  Avery. 

The  inventori  of  all  the  gudes  that  I,  Sir 
Rauf  Eure  the  younger,  have  receved  from 
sir  James  Cokerell,  condame  of  Gysbrow  and 
parson  of  Lythe,  at  suche  tyuie  as  I  dyd 
tayke  hym  by  the  Kynges  commandment, 
whiche  was  abowght  the  ffeast  of  Ester  in 
the  xxviij"'  yere  of  the  reigne  of  oure  sofferent 
lorde  Kyng  Henri  the  viij  (April  i,  1537). 

In  primis  one  counter. 

Item  two  juneyd  stowUes. 

Item  ij  chayres. 

Item  j  olde  cheyst. 

Item  j   lawndyron,  j  croke,  and  ij  payre  ot 

tongges. 
Item  vj  brase  pottes,  olde  and  new. 
Item  j  keyttell  and  iij  panneys. 
Item  one  cobyron,  j  ffryeng  panne,  and  one 

brayng  morter,  and  one  pestell. 
Item  one  rostyng  yron. 

Item yd  g'  .  .  . 

Item  one  lytell  cheyst. 
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Item  XV  olde  puder  plattes  and  xx'*'  dysheys. 

Item  xij  sawssers  gud  and  evyll. 

Item  ij  sallceys  of  pewder,  and  one  bowssyng 

of  puder. 
Item  one  olde  feyther  bede. 
Item  one  olde   mattres  and   ij    coverlyttes, 

one  payre  of  blankyttes  of  whyt  clothe. 
Item  one  payre  of  cheytheys,  j  bowster  with 

j  pyllober. 
Item  one  other  olde  fetherbede  for  servandys 

with  one  payre  of  herdeyne  cheytes  and 

one  coverlytt. 
Item   one   flaunders   cheyst   wherin   was   ix 

leynnen  cheytes  and  two  diaper  towelles. 
(m.  \d )  Item  one  qweschynge  of  daymaske 

and  ij  payre  of  blayke  howse. 
Item  vij  olde  rayt  cheydes,  and  one  diaper 

napkyng,  vij  pillobers. 
Item  one  worsteyt  cope  and  vj  tabyll  nap- 

kynges. 
Item  one  hode  of  cloythe  lyneyd  with  say. 
Item  ij  kyrtleys  foryd  with  whyt  layme  and 

of  whyt  cayrsay. 
Item  one  trissyng  bedde  hanged  with  reyde 

say  and  yallow,  and  one   fetherbede  be- 

longyng  unto  the  sayme  with  two  coverlytes, 

and  one  payre  of  blankytes,  and  one  payre 

of  cheytes,  and  one  olde  bowster  with  a 

pellow. 
Item  one  olde  cover  for  a  bede  with  one 

coveryng  for  a  taybyll. 
Item  one  coveryng  for  a  bynche. 
Item  one  long  scyttell. 
Item  one  olde  cobberd  of  kervyed  worke. 
Item  vij  candylstykes. 
Item  viij  queschynges. 
Item  one  awtor  cloythe  with  a  pyctor. 
Item  a  nolde  cheyste. 
Item  ij  payre  of  leynen  cheytes. 
Item  one  diaper  burde  cloythe. 
Item  one  remlande  of  lokeram. 
Item  one  mawnde  full  of  olde  bowkes  and 

wrytynges  with  ij  other  mawndes  besydes 

with  iij  payntyt  hangynges  therin. 
Item  one  box  with  wryttynges. 
Item  one  burdeyt  cheyst. 
Item  two  cayrsay  kertelles. 
(m.  2)  Item  iiij  qweschinges  and  ij  payre  of 

leynen    cheyttes   and  one   payre    of   her- 
deyne. 
Item  two  dossyn  of  treynchers. 

Somma  herof  by  extemacion  is  v//.  vj^. 
viij</. 


Theyre  be  parcelles  of  neayt  and  cheype 
that  belongyd  unto  the  sayde  condayme, 
whiche  I  dyd  receve  also. 

Item  xj  oxen  and  stottys  with  one  bulle,  vj//. 
Item  X  kye  and  qwyes  and  one  styrke,  iij//. 

v]s.  \\\)d. 
Item  Ixij  scheype  olde  and  yonge,  and" 

the  most  payrt  of  thayme  dyed. 
Item  xxxiiij"  laymes,  and  so  many  of 

thayme  as  leveyd.  both  of  the  olde 

and  yong,  was  solde  for      ...         ...]  xlvy. 

Somma,  xj//.  xijx.  viijdf. 

Theys  be  the  parcelles  of  corne  whiche  I 
dyd  receve  also. 

Fyrst  xiiij  querters  of  oyt  malt,  xlvji-.  iiij^. 

Item  ix  bushelles  of  berley  malt,  \s.  \\)d. 

Item  one  chader  of  ottes,  viijj. 

Item  xiij"'  querters  of  whyt,  iij//. 

Item  iij  querters  of  rye,  xxiiij^-. 

Item  xiij  querters  of  ottys,  xxvjj. 
Somma,  ix//  \\s.  xjd. 

(m.  2d)  Item  that  I,  the  sayd  Sir  Rauffe 
Eure  the  yonger,  have  receved  of  the 
profyttes  of  wolle  and  layme  and  other 
profyttes,  as  apperithe  herafter,  of  the 
parsioneyge  of  Lythe  and  Mowgrave  lord- 
chipe  at  Whytsonday  after  the  Parsone 
was  attaynteyt,  whiche  was  the  xxix  yere 
of  the  reyne  of  owre  sofferent  lord  Kyng 
Henri  the  viij  (May  20,  1537). 

Item  for  vij  score  laymes  and  vj,  and  for  vij 
score  of  fleysses  ther  within  the  lordchipe 
of  Mowgrave,  xiij//.  vijj.  vjd. 

Item  for  the  brokyn  tythe  of  wolle  and  layme 
of  tythe,  vijx. 

Receved  at  the  sayme  tyme  .  .  .  tythe 
of  Egton  lordchipe. 

Item  for  iiij^'^  laymes  and  xvij"*,  iiij  xx.  .  . 

Item  for  xviij'^''  fleysses  of  wolle  and  xix  .  .  ., 
x//.  xviji-.  jd.  [o]. 

Item  the  brokyn  tythe  wolle  and  layme  of 
the  sayme,  vijj.  viij^. 

Offerynges  off  Soh  .  .  .  .  s. 

Item  in  Lythe  Churche  and  Ellerby  Churche, 
\s.  (?  xIjt.) 

Receved   of    fychermen    for    ther  batt 
tythes. 

Item  at  Sandes  end  the  xviij"'  day  of  June,  v//. 

Item  receved  at  the  sayme  playse  the  xviij"' 
day  of  September,  iiij//.  vs.  uijd. 

Somma  totalis,  xxxix//.  vjs.  iijd  o. 
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(m.  3)  Theys  be  the  deductions  whiche  I, 
the  sayd  Sir  Rauff  Eure,  haythe  repayd  furthe 
of  all  suche  profytts,  as  I  dyd  receve  of  the 
sayd  condayme  of  Gysbrow  and  Parson  of 
Lythe. 

Fyrst  to  Essobell  Hudson  for  hyr  wayges,  xijc 

Item  to  Angnes  Fayrndell,  iiijj.  '\\\]d. 

Item  to  Expofer  Stobbys,  \\]s.  y\\)d. 

Item  to  one  boye,  xviijdi'. 

Item  to  one  olde  woman,  xxij</. 

Item  for  drying  of  malt,  viij^/. 

Item  to  Rycherd  Smaylles,  iiij^.  \\\]d. 

Item  to  John  Cokerell,  \]s.  \\\)d. 

Item  to  Sir  Nycholis  Percy,  \\\]s.  \\\]d. 

Item  payd  to  George  Bakhouse  and  Rauf  .  .  . 

elton  for  keypyng  of  the  stuff  at  Lythe, 

xxvjj.  v'\\]d. 

Somma,  iij//.  xixi. 
Item  payd  for  all  maner  of  costes  and  charges 

abowt  the  resayt   of  the   parsunayge  of 

Lythe  and  getheryng  of  all  the  come  and 

for  leydyng  of  the  sayme,  xxxj. 
Item   for  the   preystes  wayges  at  Lammes 

querter,  xxiijj.  iiij^. 
Somma,  viijj.  '\\\]d. 
Somma,  vj//.  xij^.  iiijd^. 

(m.  3^)  Mem.  when  that  Master  Wryght 
dyd  enter  into  the  sayd  parsionayge  of  Lythe 
ther  was  not  one  schayf  of  come  buryed  nor 
yyt  storyd. 

Item  ther  was  xij'^''  stowkys  of  whyt,  and  ther 
wolde  be  in  every  stowke  v  pekys,  for  so 
had  the  neburs  ther  abowght,  and  xij'^'' 
stowkys  commythe  to  xxxvij"'  querters  and 
one  halyf,  and  every  querter  worthe  \s. 

Item  in  ry  stowkes  vij'^'^,  and  every  stowke 
wylbe  .  .  .  bushell  of  rye,  the  whiche  dyd 
drawe  to  xiij  querters  and  one  halyf,  and 
every  querter  was  worth  .... 

Item  XX  score  stowkes  of  ottys  and  every 
stowke  .  .  .  wolde  have  a  bushell,  the 
whiche  .  .  .  i  querters,  and  every  querter 
was  .  .  .  ij^.  \\\]d. 

Item  ij  lode  of  peyse,  xij^, 

{In  dorso).  A  certayne  inventorye  con- 
cemynge  the  late  Priour  of  Gysborne. 


JTinget^lRing:  Hore.^ 


E  read  this  work  on  its  first  publica- 
tion in  1877,  and  knowing  how 
large  an  amount  of  valuable  matter 
it  contained,  we  turned  the  pages 
of  a  copy  of  the  new  edition,  fully  hoping 
that  trifling  errors  detected  in  the  earlier  issue 
might  have  been  corrected  and  additional 
information  afforded — more  up  to  date^on 
the  interesting  subject  of  which  it  treats. 

On  looking  the  volume  through,  we  regret 
to  find  that  it  is  literally  a  reprint  or  reissue 
of  the  former  edition,  line  for  line,  and  figure 
for  figure,  including  even  typographical  mis- 
prints, as  "Rhine"  for  "Rhone,"  on  page  43, 
"  rain  "  for  "  ring,"  on  page  1 74,  and  such- 
like. 

True,  there  is  an  additional  appendix 
of  some  twenty  pages,  "Notes  to  the  Second 
Edition,"  containing  some  additional  matter, 
but  we  do  not  find  those  corrections  which 
were  needed,  nor  do  we  find  record  of  many 
facts  of  interest  in  reference  to  changes  of 
possession  and  present  locality  of  the  more 
important  cabinets  of  rings  referred  to  in  its 
pages. 

The  book  is,  nevertheless,  of  great  interest 
from  the  large  amount  of  matter  diligently 
collected  from  various  sources,  and  bearing 
on  the  uses  and  characteristics  of  finger- 
rings. 

"  The  general  reader  will  doubtless  be 
amused  by  the  curious  anecdotes  and  scraps 
of  history  with  which  this  volume  is  well 
stored,  and  many  of  which  had  been  lost . 
sight  of  or  forgotten.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  collec- 
tion of  fragments  gathered  together,  and  from 
which  the  true  artist,  knowing  their  respec- 
tive value,  might  have  formed  a  mosaic  of 
well-adjusted  and  welK harmonized  design. 
Here  we  have,  rather,  a  conglomerate  of 
ill-adjusted  pebbles."  So  wrote  a  former 
critic. 

It  is  the  more  to  be  regretted  that,  having 
this  mass  of  information  at  hand,  the  oppor- 
tunity has  been  missed  of  weeding  and  work- 
ing up  this  good  material  into  a  systematically 

*  FinRcr-Rinp,  Lore:  Historical,  Legendary,  and 
Anecdotal.  By  William  Jones,  F.S.A.,  new  edition, 
with  numerous  illustrations,  8vo.  London  :  Chatto 
and  Windus,  1898. 
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classified  and  sufficient  history  of  these 
engaging  digital  adornments.  This  would 
have  supplied  what  for  years  it  was  the  inten- 
tion of  the  late  Mr,  Edmund  Waterton  to 
compile.  His  large  amount  of  manuscript 
notes  on  the  subject  remain  as  he  left  them, 
and  as  they  were  acquired  for  the  library  of 
the  South  Kensington  Museum.  Those 
notes,  combined  with  the  best  matter  of  the 
present  volume  and  further  gatherings  from 
various  sources,  in  the  hands  of  a  real 
archaeologist  and  ring  connoisseur,  might 
have  been  moulded  into  a  valuable  history  of 
this  special  but  extremely  interesting  subject. 
But,  alas  !  Mr.  Jones  makes  no  effort  even  to 
correct  the  errors  into  which  King,  Fairholt, 
Edwards,  Hodder  Westropp,  Noel  Hum- 
phreys, and  others,  have  occasionally  fallen, 
and  which  he  had  adopted. 

The  chapter  on  ring  superstitions  is, 
perhaps,  the  best  in  the  book,  as  we  might 
infer  from  the  preface,  and  certainly  affords 
very  curious  reading.  That  on  investiture 
by  the  ring  is  also  good,  but  we  find  no 
reference  to  Mr.  J.  Wickham  Legg's  paper  in 
the  ArchcEological  Jourftal  for  March,  1897, 
on  *'  The  Queen's  Coronation  Ring." 

On  the  so-called  ring  of  the  Blessed  Virgin 
at  Perugia,  Patrick,  in  his  "  Devotions,"  was 
nearer  the  mark  in  telling  us  that  it  is  of  onyx 
or  amethyst,  than  the  long  quotation  given 
from  a  correspondent  of  the  Standard^  in 
1875,  who  states  that  "it  is  a  plain  gold 
circlet"  (p.  94),  "large  enough  for  any  man's 
thumb,"  etc.  It  is,  rather,  of  a  variety  of 
Zaffarine  chalcedony,  of  Roman  Imperial 
times,  in  form  similar  to  the  broken  ring 
figured  on  p.  268,  and  to  other  such  in  col- 
lections. The  writer,  having  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  it  privately,  can  quite  confirm 
the  description  given  at  p.  140  of  Miss  M. 
Symonds'  and  Miss  Lina  Duff  Gordon's 
delightful  little  volume,  "The  Story  of 
Perugia." 

In  Mr.  Jones'  new  appendix  reference  is 
made  to  an  old  book  thereon  entitled  "  De 
annulo  pronubo  Deipara  Virginis"  '*  autore 
J.  Bapt.  Lamo,  Colon.  1626."  This  surely 
must  be  a  misprint  of  the  author's  name, 
which  on  the  title  of  the  original  edition, 
"  Romce,  1622,"  a  copy  of  which  is  before  us, 
reads  "  10  .  b.\ptistae  .  lavri  Perusini 
P,  A." 


Of  early  Christian  rings  Mr.  Jones  gives, 
on  pp.  268-273,  ^  number  of  illustrations 
borrowed  from  papers  in  the  Archmological 
Journal,  but  without  due  acknowledgment  to 
their  writer,  in  whose  collection  the  originals 
were  preserved  ;  nor  does  he,  in  his  new 
appendix,  inform  us  that  that  collection, 
amounting  to  some  eight  hundred  examples, 
of  all  periods  and  varieties,  is  now  in  the 
Ashmolean  Museum  at  Oxford,  the  gift  of 
its  ring-loving  collector. 

Apropos  of  early  Christian  intaglios,  note 
should  here  be  made  of  Mr.  Cecil  Smith's 
interesting  paper  on  early  representations  of 
the  Crucifixion  lately  published  in  the 
Annual  of  the  British  School  at  Athens. 

There  is  much  of  value  also  in  Mr.  Jones's 
fourth  chapter,  on  Rings  Ecclesiastical.  The 
sapphire  and  the  ruby  (they  are  sisters)  have 
been  favourite  stones  for  episcopal  use  from 
very  early  times.  A  most  interesting  series 
of  such  so  applied  may  be  studied  in  the 
Franks  Collection,  as  also  in  that  at  the  Ash- 
molean. We  know  a  Bishop  of  the  present 
time  who  justly  prides  himself  on  a  fine  star 
sapphire,  mounted,  not  as  for  his  episcopal 
signet,  but  as  an  additional  finger  ornament. 

The  Londesborough  ring  figured  on  p.  255 
is  probably  ornamental  and  defensive  rather 
than  religious.  The  diamante  in  punta  set 
thereon  would  be  an  ugly  weapon — an  elegant 
knucKle-duster — on  a  strong  hand. 

The  chapters  on  betrothal,  wedding,  and 
posy  rings  are  naturally  most  attractive,  and 
include  those  fine  ceremonial  rings  used  at 
Jewish  weddings  or  betrothals  in  the  fifteenth 
and  sixteenth  centuries,  as  also  those  beauti- 
fully-wrought double  dividing  rings,  engraved 
with  motto  or  posy  on  their  inner  sides,  and 
set  with  a  different  stone  on  each  circlet.  Of 
such  was  the  wedding-ring  of  Sir  Thomas 
Gresham,  figured  on  p.  319. 

Token,  memorial,  mortuary  rings  follow, 
and  after  a  chapter  on  "  Customs  and  In- 
cidents "  the  volume  finishes  with  one  on 
"  Remarkable  Rings." 

Among  these  latter  we  see  the  so-called 
Darnley  ring,  that  ascribed  to  Csesar  Borgia, 
the  Rienzi,  and  some  others,  still  accepted, 
although  their  legitimacy  has  long  since  been 
repudiated. 

Following  thereon,  the  author  refers  to 
papers  in  the  Archtcological  Journal  by  the 
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late  Rev.  C.  VV.  King,  on  the  "Collections 
of  Glyptic  Art,"  then  exhibited  (June,  1861) 
at  the  rooms  of  the  Royal  Archseological 
Institute,  in  which  that  learned  writer 
described  various  rings  and  gems  in  the 
royal  collection  from  Windsor  Castle.  These 
were  shown  in  glazed  cases,  which  might  not 
be  opened,  and  Mr.  King  (whose  eyesight 
was  near  and  feeble)  had  but  poor  oppor- 
tunity for  careful  examination ;  he  was,  con- 
sequently, unhappy  in  some  of  his  conclusions. 
Years  alter,  in  1872,  these  jewels  were,  by 
desire  of  the  Queen,  thoroughly  examined  at 
Windsor,  the  cases  being  opened  and  each 
individual  piece  carefully  scrutinized.  A 
report  was  duly  drawn  up,  and  its  writer, 
finding  that  some  of  the  more  important 
objects  had  been  wrongly  attributed  or  in- 
sufficiently described,  was  graciously  per- 
mitted by  Her  Majesty  to  have  them  photo- 
graphed for  illustration  of  a  descriptive 
paper  read  to  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  in 
February,  1874,  and  published  m  Archceologia 
(vol.  xlv.).  No  reference  is  given  to  this  paper 
in  Mr.  Jones's  new  appendix,  although  it 
corrects  some  errors  in  those  by  Mr.  King. 
Thus,  the  diamond  signet  of  a  Prince  of 
Wales  was  supposed  to  have  been  made 
for  Charles  II. — it  was  assuredly  that  of 
Charles  I.,  when  Prince. 

Again,  at  p.  479,  he  writes,  "  Apropos  of 
Queen  Mary's  assumption  of  the  arms  of 
England  in  defiance  of  Elizabeth,  they  are  so 
engraved  upon  a  signet-ring  that  belonged  to 
the  late  Earl  of  Buchan,"  etc.  This  is  as 
printed  in  the  old,  and  repeated  in  the  new, 
edition,  but  we  do  not  find  any  correction  in 
the  new  appendix,  nor  reference  to  papers  in 
Archceologia  (vols,  xlvii.  and  1.)  on  that 
subject,  proving  that  it  was  the  engraved 
diamond  signet  ordered  by  Charles  I.  for  his 
Queen  Henrietta  Maria;  nor  to  the  fact  of 
its  acquisition  by  Mr.  Drury  Fortnum,  and 
its  presentation  to  Her  Majesty  by  him  in 
1887. 

Farther  on,  at  p.  493,  the  erroneous  attri- 
bution of  a  gold  and  sapphire  signet,  then 
the  property  of  Miss  Hartshorne,  as  being 
the  "council  seal  of  Queen  Henrietta  Maria 
made  by  warrant  Sep.  6,  1626,"  is  retained, 
without  refutation  in  the  new  appendix.  The 
last  referred-to  paper  in  Archceologia  shows 
that  it  was,  with  every  probability,  a  signet 


for  the  use  of  Mary,  the  Queen  of  William  III. 
This  also  was  since  acquired  and  presented 
to  our  Queen  by  Mr.  Fortnum,  in  October, 
1897,  for  preservation  with  the  other  signets 
in  that  private  cabinet  at  Windsor. 

It  would  also  have  been  well  had  Mr.  Jones 
informed  his  readers  of  some  of  the  changes 
which  the  last  few  years  have  brought  about 
in  ownership  of  finger-rings.  He  gives 
some  details  of  the  Soden  Smith  Collection, 
the  cream  of  which  has  since  been  added  to 
that  of  the  late  Sir  Augustus  WoUaston  Franks, 
into  which  also  the  Braybrooke,  the  Londes- 
borough,  and  some  other  minor  cabinets, 
together  with  pickings  of  the  best  from  the 
Pichon  and  many  foreign  sales,  have  been 
absorbed.  This  wondrous  collection,  amount- 
ing to  some  2,000  examples,  all  of  the  choicest 
in  their  several  classes,  and  many  of  high 
historical  interest,  was  bequeathed  by  Sir 
Wollaston  Franks  to  the  British  Museum, 
to  which  also  the  late  Mr.  Octavius  Morgan 
left  his  matchless  series  of  large  Papal  rings. 
These,  with  the  fine  series  previously  acquired, 
form  a  collection  of  finger-rings,  a  Dacty- 
liotheca,  quite  unrivalled  by  any  museum  in 
the  world.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that 
want  of  space  in  the  galleries  of  the  British 
Museum  precludes  their  present  adequate 
arrangement  and  exhibition. 

A  moderately  compendious  bibliography  of 
the  subject  would  have  been  a  valuable 
addition  to  Mr.  Jones's  book  ;  but,  notwith- 
standing these  desiderata  and  corrigenda,  it 
is  one  that  claims  place  in  every  antiquarian 
and  historical  library,  and  is,  moreover,  so 
full  of  anecdote  and  story  that  it  affords,  at 
moderate  cost,  much  pleasant  reading  for 
the  less  profound. 


antiquarian  il^etos. 

[  /  Ve  shall  be  glad  to  receive  information  from  our  readers 
for  insertion  under  this  heading.] 


The  Clarendon  Press  announces  for  immediate 
publication  the  first  of  a  projected  series  of  repro- 
ductions of  prints  and  drawings  in  the  University 
Galleries  at  Oxford.  This  is  The  Master  E.  S. 
and  the  Ars  Moriendi,  a  chapter  in  the  history  of 
engraving  during  the  fifteenth  century,  by  Mr. 
Lionel   Cust,    Director    of    the  National   Portrait 
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Gallery,  with  forty-six  collotype  facsimiles.  Mr. 
Cust  argues  that  the  series  of  copperplate  en- 
gravings at  Oxford  is  the  true  tditio  princeps  of  the 
Ars  Moriendi,  and  that  the  illustrations  of  the 
Block-book  in  the  British  Museum  are  little  more 
than  enlarged  copies. 

^^  ^  ^ 

The  old  house,  No.  17,  Fleet  Street,  which  has  so 
long  and  so  absurdly  been  labelled  the  "  Palace  of 
Henry  VIII.  and  Cardinal  Wolsey,"  is  about  to  be 
pulled  down.  The  Builder  says:  "It  was  built, 
together  with  the  Inner  Temple  gateway,  in 
5  James  I.,  as  a  council-chamber  for  Henry,  Prince 
of  Wales  and  Duke  of  Cornwall,  whose  cognisance 
appears  upon  its  ornamental  front.  The  front  has 
been  altered  of  late  ;  its  original  form — with  five 
pilasters  against  the  first  and  second  floors,  and  the 
gateway  as  at  present — is  depicted  in  Schnebbelie's 
drawings  of  1806.  .  .  .  Measured  drawings,  with 
details  of  the  ceiling  and  panelling  and  of  the  later 
fireplace,  are  given  in  Vanishing  London  (1894)  by 
Mr.  Roland  Wilmot  Paul,  who  points  out  that  the 
ornamental  work  around  the  room  is  of  different 

Eeriods,  that  on  the  north,  south,  and  east  walls 
earing  evidence  of  subsequent  alterations  and 
additions.  The  ceiling,  he  observes,  is  probably 
the  finest  of  its  kind  now  in  situ  in  London.  The 
ribs,  panels,  and  spaces  are  ornamented  with  con- 
ventional foliage ;  in  the  centre  are  the  Prince  of 
Wales's  plumes,  coronet,  and  motto,  between  the 
letters  '  P  '  and  '  H  ' ;  successive  coats  of  paint  have 
impaired  the  fineness  and  beauty  of  the  work.  .  .  . 
An  examination  of  the  front  of  the  Fleet  Street 
house  goes  to  show  that  the  present  windows 
replace  the  old  bays  between  the  oak  pilasters,  the 
front,  with  its  panels,  having  been  brought  for- 
ward." 

^  ^  ^ 

The  Publishing  Section  of  the  American  Library 
Association  is  doing  good  work  in  issuing  to  sub- 
scribers a  series  of  catalogue  cards  for  new  books 
on  English  History,  [with  useful  annotations  and 
references.  Every  subscriber  receives  two  copies 
of  each  title  on  cards  (for  author  and  subject  entry), 
and  one  copy  on  paper  (for  insertion  in  the  book 
itself).  The  Publishing  Section  (Beacon  Street, 
Boston)  has  been  kind  enough  to  send  us  a  sample 
card,  and  a  pamphlet  list  of  "  Annotated  Titles  of 
Books  on  English  History,  published  in  1897," 
selected  and  prepared  by  W.  Dawson  Johnston. 
The  titles  are  printed  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only, 
so  as  to  facilitate  the  labours  of  the  cataloguer  or 
bibliographer.  We  hope  the  Association  will  meet 
with  such  success  as  to  enable  it  to  extend  its 
opjerations  to  other  fields  of  bibliography. 

■^  «o^  ^ 
Russia  is  not  usually  associated  with  newspaper 
progress,  but  it  is  a  singular  fact  that  the  Viedomosti 
of  St.  Petersburg  is  one  of  the  oldest  newspapers 
in  Europe,  for  it  can  boast  a  continuous  existence 
of  172  years.  Printing  was  unknown  in  Russia 
until  a  short  time  before  its  first  appearance.  Just 
two  centuries  ago  Peter  the  Great  licensed  one  Ivan 
Andreivich  Tessing  to  print  at  Amsterdam  and 
export  into  Russia  certain  books,  for  the  most  part 
of  an  educational  character.  In  1704  he  himself 
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had  types  cut,  and  sent  them,  with  a  fount  cast  by 
Tessing,  to  Moscow,  where,  under  priestly  direction, 
a  specimen  number  of  the  Viedomosti  was  got  up.  It 
was  not,  however,  until  1726  that  the  Viedomosti 
started  on  its  career  in  St.  Petersburg. 

^  ^^  ^ 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Lancashire  and  Cheshire 
Antiquarian  Society  held  at  Manchester  in  Decem- 
ber, over  which  Mr.  C.  W.  Sutton,  city  librarian, 
presided,  Mr.  W.  Harrison  laid  upon  the  table  a 
draft  map  of  Lancashire  in  the  medieval  period, 
prepared  by  him  in  accordance  with  the  scheme  for 
such  county  maps  laid  down  by  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries  of  London.  The  map  was  in  four 
sections,  and  showed  by  various  symbols  the 
monastic  and  collegiate  churches,  parish  churches, 
chapels,  granges,  castles,  manor-houses,  parks, 
forests,  bridges,  ferries,  fords,  and  beacons,  and  the 
great  roads. 

^  ^  ^ 

Some  remarkable  additions  have  recently  been 
made  to  the  treasures  of  the  South  Kensington 
Museum,  both  by  loan  and  by  gift.  Sir  T.  D. 
Gibson  Carmichael  has  sent  fine  old  ivories,  some 
from  the  thirteenth  century,  together  with  protraits 
in  niello  of  Dante  and  Beatrice  from  the  early  six- 
teenth. There  are  besides  incense  vessels,  bronzes, 
and  a  very  peculiar  manuscript  containing  rules  for 
keeping  a  school  in  Florence,  apparently  of  the 
sixteenth  century  also.  Major  Farquharson  has 
lent  a  collection  of  beautiful  old  arms,  and  Mr. 
Fletcher  Moulton  some  rare  and  little-known  ware 
from  Asia  Minor  and  Rhodes,  with  some  metal- 
work  besides.  But  the  most  interesting  of  all  is  the 
gift  of  Mr.  and  Miss  Smithies,  of  Manchester,  who 
have  brought  from  Peru  fragments  of  embroidery 
made  by  the  ancient  inhabitants  before  the  Spanish 
invasion.  The  pieces  were  taken  from  the  old 
graveyards  near  Lima. 

^  ^t)  ^ 

The  A  thenaum  says  that  it  is  proposed  to  issue  a 
catalogue  or  index  to  the  whole  of  the  records  of 
the  county  of  Derby,  as  a  supplement  to  the  two 
volumes  published  in  1890  under  the  title  Three 
Centuries  of  Derbyshire  Annals.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Cox, 
F.S.A.,  has  been  engaged  for  a  considerable  period 
in  preparing  it,  and  though  mainly  intended  as  a 
work  of  practical-reference,  it  may  prove  of  interest 
to  the  occasional  historical  student.  Various  points 
not  fully  elucidated  in  the  Annals  will  receive 
further  treatment,  and  a  few  subjects  that  were 
then  overlooked  will  be  briefly  explained. 


SALES. 

On  Monday,  December  19,  Messrs.  Christie, 
Manson,  and  Woods  sold  some  old  English  silver 
plate,  miniatures,  etc.,  from  various  sources.  The 
silver  included  an  oval  bread-basket,  pierced  in 
compartments,  and  with  spiral  beading,  1758, 
24  oz.,  at  2os.  6d.  per  oz.  ;  and  a  Queen  Anne  por- 
ringer, repousse  with  a  shield  and  cherub,  1713, 
II  oz.,  at  50S.  per  oz.  The  miscellaneous  articles 
included  an  oblong  Limoges  enamel  casket,  with 
five  plaques  painted  with  arabesque  figures  and 
monsters,    mounted    with    copper-gilt,    7J   inches 
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by  6  inches,  5}  inches  high,  sij^ied  "  Francoys 
Limousin,"  1593 — 210  piiineas  (Harding) ;  and  a 
ciborium.  or  Pvx,  of  Champlevc  Byzantine  enamel, 
on  copper -gilt,  engraved  with  the  Crucifixion 
and  other  sacred  subjects  and  figures  of  saints, 
\\\  inches  high,  twelfth  or  thirteenth  century— 
60  guineas  (Browne) :  a  miniature  of  a  lady  with 
brown  hair,  in  oval  gold  locket — 20  guineas  (Lord 
Henry  Thynne)  ;  another  of  a  lady  in  hat  with 
feathers,  in  oval  gold  locket,  with  hair  at  the  back 
—  /19  los.  (Lord  H.  Thynne). 

^  ^^  ^ 

Messrs.  Puttick  and  Simpson  concluded  on  the  21st 
the  three  days'  sale  of  the  library  of  the  late  Mr. 
Hammond  Jones  and  other  properties.  Some  high 
prices  were  realized,  the  following  being  a  few  of 
the  chief  items :  Bidpai.  Die  Alten  Weysen,  Stras- 
burg,  1536,  £"]  \  Service  Book,  MS.  on  vellum, 
Sapc.  XV.,  /8  15s. ;  Wordsworth's  Lyrical  Ballads, 
first  edition,  f\\ ;  Kipling's  Echoes  by  Two  Writers, 
/18  ;  Peaks,  Pa-sses,  and  Glaciers.  3  vols.,  £a,  2s.  6d. ; 
Badminton  Library,  8  vols.,  £\\  iis.  ;  Birch's 
Head,  1756.  £-j  2s.  6d.  ;  Columna,  Poliphili  Hyp- 
nerotomachia,  /si  ;  The  Scourge.  12  vols.,  £io\ 
The  Satirist.  14  vols.,  /8 ;  Carey's  Life  in  Paris, 
/lo ;  Ainsworth's  Jnck  Sheppard.  first  edition, 
/4  15s. ;  The  Original  Drawings  of  the  Twelve  Illus- 
trations to  Lucretius  by  Eisen  and  Cochin,  ^^50 ; 
English  Dance  of  Death,  complete  in  parts  as 
issued,  with  an  original  drawing  inserted,  ^36; 
Rhakspeare's  Midsommer  Night's  Dreame,  the  1600 
quarto,  /50 ;  Palaeographical  Society's  Publica- 
tions, 23  parts,  /iG  los. — Athenctum,  December  24. 

^  ^  ^(? 

Messrs.  Sotheby,  Wilkinson,  and  Hodge  sold  on 
the  17th  inst.,  and  three  following  days,  some 
valuable  books  and  manuscripts  from  the  library  of 
the  late  Lawrence  Doyle,  and  others,  amongst  which 
were  the  following :  Psalms  in  Prose  and  Metre,  in 
embroidered  binding.  1643,  /15  15s.  Goldsmith's 
Deserted  Village,  Wordsworth's  Evening  Walk  and 
Tour  in  the  Alps,  and  Crabbe's  The  Newspaper, 
etc. ,  all  first  editions,  ;^30.  Abridgment  of  Christian 
Doctrine  in  the  Dialect  of  the  Montagnais  (North 
America),  Quebec.  1767,  /17  5s.  Robert  Aylet's 
Susanna,  1622,  /17  los.  Laborde,  Choix  de  Chan- 
sons mises  en  Musique,  with  proofs  before  letters 
of  Moreau's  plates.  Paris,  1773,-  £165  ',  another 
copy,  ordinary,  /50.  Cruikshank,  The  Sporting 
World  going  to  a  Fight,  caricature,  1819,  /"lo  15s. 
Jane  Austen's  Susan,  original  autograph  MS., 
/22  los.  Aiken's  National  Sports,  1821,  /■2g. 
Biblia  Sacra,  with  arms  of  Pope  Gregory  XHL, 
Paris,  1573.  /13  los.  Chaucer's  Works.  William 
Morris's  edition.  1896.  ^38.  Constable's  English 
Scenery,  1830,  £25.  Austrian  Military  Costumes, 
Wien,  1790,  /28.  La  Doctrine  des  Mceurs,  Anne 
of  Austria's  copy,  Paris.  1646.  ;f  16.  Cruikshank's 
The  Humourist.  /15  ;  Illustrations  of  Oliver  Twist, 
india  proofs,  /18  10s. ;  Proofs  of  the  Ingoldsby 
Legends  Plates.  /20.  La  Fontaine,  Contes,  extra 
illustrated,  Paris,  1795,  £46.  Horse  B.V.M.,  MS. 
on  vellum,  fifteenth  century,  /"So  ;  another,  /40. 
Navigation  of  James  V.  round  Scotland.  Paris, 
1583.  ^48.  Matthaei  de  Cracovia  Tractatus  Racionis 
et  Conscienciae  (Mogunt.,    1460),   £37.      Milton's 


Paradise  Lost,  first  edition  (first  title),  1667,  £46. 
Elliot's  Phasianidae,  £^0.  Jacquemart,  Les  Gemmes 
et  Joyaux  de  la  Couronne,  printed  upon  vellum, 
Paris,  1882-86,  £2$.  Meliadus  de  Leonnoys,  Paris, 
1532.  £16.  El  Alma  del  San  Augustin,  colegida 
por  Anna,  Condessa  de  Argyl,  Amberes.  1622,  /40. 
Boccaccio.  II  Decameroni.  Giunta  edition,  finely 
bound,  1527,  £40;  another  edition,  finely  bound, 
Vineg.,  Giolita.  1548. /36.  Indenture  made  betwene 
K,  Henry  VIII.  and  the  Prior  of  S.  Swithuns  of 
Wynchestere.'MS.,  £4^.  Biblia  Sacra,  finely  bound 
to  a  Grolier  pattern,  Venet.,  1537,  £38  los.  Ron- 
delet,  Histoire  des  Poissons,  finely  bound,  Lyon, 
1558,  £4^.  Breviarium  Praidicatorum,  Venet.,  1552, 
bound  for  Pius  V.,  ^39.  Heures  a  I'Usaige  de 
Romme,  1513,  £xg.  Horse  B.V.M.,  French  MS., 
fifteenth  century,  £20.  Rudyard  Kipling,  Echoes, 
1884,  /lo  5s.  ;  Departmental  Ditties,  Lahore,  1886, 
/13  los. ;  City  of  Dreadful  Night,  1890,  ^22 ;  The 
Smith  Administration,  1891,  ^26.  La  Fontaine, 
Contes,  1762,  £31.  Poetical  Recreations  of  the 
Champion  (pieces  by  Charles  and  Mary  Lamb), 
1822,  /ii  5s.  Lamb's  Elia,  2  vols.,  first  edition, 
1823-33,  £15  IDS.  Burns,  Letters  to  "  Clarinda." 
;^io  los. ;  to  Ainslie,  £14  15s. ;  to  Peter  Hill, 
/18  los.  ;  to  Robert  Cleghorn,  /lo  15s.  Collection 
of  Seven  Thousand  Postage  Stamps,  /80.  Ralegh's 
Discovery  of  Guiana,  1596,  /20.  Voltaire,  Pucelle 
d'Orleans,  extra  illustrated,  Paris,  1795,  ^43. 
Perceval  le  Galloys,  1530,  £5g.  Montigny,  Uni- 
formes  Militaires.  Paris,  1772.  ^47.  Shelley's 
Alastor.  presentation  copy  to  Leigh  Hunt,  1816, 
^23.  R.  L.  Stevenson,  On  the  Thermal  Influence 
of  Forests,  1873,  /ii  iis.  The  Exquisites,  a  farce, 
with  outline  plates  (attributed  to  W.  M.  Thackeray), 
1839,  ^58.  Thackeray  MS.  of  The  Church  Porch, 
/31  ;  four  early  Drawings  by  the  same,  £134. 
Officia,  MS.  on  vellum,  fifteenth  century,  ;f64.  De 
Jesabelis  Anglise,  Paris.  1588,  £12  5s.  James 
Harrison,  Exhortation  to  the  Scots,  1547,  /13  los. 
Speculum  Vitae  Christi  (imperfect),  W.  de  Worde, 
1494,  ;f6i. — AthencBum,  December  31. 


PROCEEDINGS  OF  ARCHAEOLOGICAL 
SOCIETIES. 
Royal  Arch^ological  Institute,  general  meet- 
ing, December  7,  Sir  Henry  H.  Howorth,  president, 
in  the  chair.  Mr.  C.  J.  Praetorius  exhibited  a 
bronze  horn  (now  in  the  collection  of  Canon  Green- 
well)  which  was  found  in  the  Drimoleague  Moun- 
tains, county  Cork,  and  possesses  the  following 
points  of  interest.  The  horn  was  made  by  casting 
in  two  pieces,  the  joints  being  still  visible.  Near 
the  mouth-hole,  which'is  situated  at  the  side,  firmly 
fixed  in  the  bronze,  is  an  iron  nail,  and  near  the 
mouth-hole  is  a  roughly-scratched  design.  There 
are  also  certain  rivet-holes,  the  use  of  which  has 
not  been  as  yet  explained.  Mr.  R.  Garraway  Rice 
exhibited  two  cast-iron  bell-metal  mortars  of  seven- 
teenth-century date,  bought  in  Sussex — one  orna- 
mented with  four  sprigs,  each  consisting  of  two 
leaves  and  a  flower  of  six  petals,  executed  in  a  rough 
conventional  manner,  which  design  had  evidently 
been  produced  by  impressing  a  stamp  on  the 
mould ;  the  decoration  of  the  other  example  had 
been  done  in  a  similar  manner,  the  design  consist- 
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ing  of  a  heraldic  wreath,  upon  it  a  buck's  head 
erased,  the  whole  within  an  oval.  This  stamp,  like 
that  in  the  first  example,  was  repeated  four  times. 
Another  mortar  of  similar  character  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  exhibitor,  but  with  handles,  is  orna- 
mented with  the  same  stamp,  which  would  suggest 
that  the  crest  was  not  personal  to  the  original  owner 
of  the  mortar,  and  that  the  stamp  was  in  common 
use  by  the  founder  as  a  means  of  enrichment. 
Mr.  Rice  also  exhibited  an  oval-shaped  dish  of 
beaten  copper,  possibly  of  seventeenth-century  date, 
dug  up  near  Morden,  Surrey,  about  the  year  1868. 
Mr.  Charles  Seidler  contributed  a  paper  on  ancient 
enamelled  crosiers,  dating  approximately  from  the 
end  of  the  twelfth  to  the  first  half  of  the  fourteenth 
centuries,  made  of  copper,  and  ornamented  by  the 
Champleve  enamel  process  commonly  known  as 
Limoges  work.  Up  to  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury the  artist  enamellers  were  monks,  and  the  pro- 
duct of  their  labour  was  dedicated  to  the  service  of 
the  Church.  At  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth 
century  the  art  quitted  the  cloisters  and  spread 
abroad.  It  is  not  recorded  that  any  of  these  crosiers 
were  discovered  elsewhere  than  in  France,  Ger- 
many, Austria,  Italy,  Spain,  England,  or  Ireland. 
Mr.  Seidler  exhibited  in  illustration  of  his  paper  an 
•album  containing  photographs  and  drawings  of 
119  crosiers. 

^  ^  ^ 

British  Arch.^ological  Association. — The  third 
meeting  of  the  session  was  held  at  the  rooms  in 
Sackville  Street  on  December  7,  Mr.  Bloxhill, 
hon.  treasurer,  in  the  chair.  Mr.  Bodger,  of  Peter- 
borough, exhibited  a  silver  penny  of  Offa,  recently 
dug  up  in  Castor  churchyard,  also  a  styca  of  Eanred, 
King  of  Northumbria,  a.d.  808-848.  He  likewise 
exhibited  some  portions  of  tiles  of  elaborate  pattern, 
with  the  Tudor  rose,  recently  discovered  in  pulling 
down  the  Angel  Hotel,  Peterborough.  Mr.  Irvine 
sent  for  exhibition  careful  drawings  of  the  leaden 
chalice  preserved  in  the  Chapter  Library  at  Peter- 
borough, and  some  measured  drawings  of  the  coffin- 
lid  or  tombstone  lately  found  in  excavating  under 
the  diagonal  buttress  of  the  new  work  at  the 
cathedral.  A  series  of  twenty  very  beautiful  sepia 
drawings  of  antiquities  in  Boston  and  the  neigh- 
bourhood, executed  by  William  Brand  in  1808, 
were  also  exhibited  by  Mr.  Bodger.  Mrs.  Day 
showed  some  rare  examples  of  early  printed  books, 
including  a  real  Aldine  Cicero,  dated  1592.  Mrs. 
Collier  laid  upon  the  table  an  interesting  bronze 
medallion  of  Oliver  Cromwell  and  other  Crom- 
wellian  memorials.  Rev.  H.  J.  D.  Astley,  hon. 
editorial  secretary,  exhibited  on  behalf  of  Mr. 
Donelly  some  further  graphic  sketches  of  various 
objects  found  in  the  crannog  recently  discovered 
near  Dumbarton,  showing  the  construction  of  the 
wet-dock  for  the  great  war  canoe,  and  the  weird- 
looking  objects  called  totems  carved  out  of  cannel 
coal,  etc.  A  paper  entitled  "  The  Ancient  University 
of  Britain "  was  read  by  the  author,  the  Rev. 
W.  S.  Lach-Szyrma,  M.A. 

^  ^  ^ 

Society  of  Antiquaries. — December  8. — Viscount 
Dillon,  president,  in  the  chair. — Mr.  C.  H.  Read 


exhibited  the  shroud  and  cap  found  some  months 
since  in  a  leaden  coffin  at  Windsor  during  the 
enlargement  of  the  Great  Western  Railway  station. 
The  shroud  is  4  feet  i  inch  long,  made  to  cover 
only  the  front  of  the  corpse,  with  sleeves  and  frills 
on  the  breast,  which  continue  in  a  single  line  down 
the  front  of  the  shroud.  The  edges  of  these  are 
pinked  and  pierced  with  small  holes,  as  are  also  the 
lower  edge  of  the  shroud  itself  and  the  turned-up 
border  of  the  cap.  Above  the  pinking  of  the  lower 
edge  is  a  row  of  piercings  representing  hearts.  The 
cap  is  pleated  in  a  conical  form.  Mr.  Read  ex- 
pressed his  belief  that  the  burial  had  taken  place 
after  the  Act  of  Charles  II.  enjoining  burial  in  wool ; 
and  Mr.  Gowland,  who  had  examined  the  lead  of 
the  coffin,  reported  that  it  did  not  differ  in  structure 
from  ordinary  rolled  lead,  which  was  first  made  in 
England  in  1670.  A  report  of  Sir  Thomas  Wardle 
that  the  shroud  was  of  animal  material  was  an 
additional  confirmation  of  the  date  of  the  interment 
being  late  in  the  seventeenth  century. — Mr.  W.  G. 
Thorpe  exhibited  what  is  believed  to  be  the  earliest 
extant  charter  granted  by  the  Temple  in  England. 
It  is  a  grant  of  Geoffrey  Fitz-Stephen,  Master  of 
the  Temple  1180-1200,  by  consent  of  his  chapter,  to 
Henry  del  Broch  and  Constance  his  wife,  on  the 
usual  Templar  terms  of  20S.  a  year  rent  and  one- 
third  of  the  grantees'  chattels  at  death,  of  certain 
lands  in  Chesterton,  co.  Warwick,  formerly  the 
property  of  Brun  of  Chesterton,  father  of  Constance. 
From  internal  evidence  it  is  dated  about  1182. 
The  seal  appended  is  a  small  round  one  in  brown 
wax,  bearing  the  Holy  Lamb  and  legend  sigillvm 
templi. — Mr.  J.  H.  Round  read  a  paper  "  On  the 
Foundation  of  the  Priories  of  St.  Mary  and 
St.  John,  Clerkenwell."  He  showed  that  these 
priories  have  always  been  believed  to  have  been 
founded  about  the  year  iioo  by  a  certain  Jordan 
Briset,  who  has  not  been  identified,  and  that 
St.  John's  Priory  has  consequently  been  claimed  as 
the  earliest  house  of  the  Order  of  the  Hospital,  not 
only  in  England,  but  in  Europe.  He  traced  this 
date  to  a  fifteenth-century  cartulary  of  the  Order 
now  in  the  British  Museum,  and  proved  that  the 
narrative  in  which  it  is  found  is  demonstrably 
erroneous.  He  then  proceeded  to  identify  the 
founder  as  the  younger  son  of  a  Domesday  under- 
tenant, who  had  himself  founded  the  priories  of 
Bricett  (for  Austin  canons)  and  Stanegate  (for 
Cluniac  monks).  Jordan  and  his  wife  Muriel,  who 
had  brought  him  lands  in  marriage,  were  living  at 
a  considerably  later  date  than  had  hitherto  been 
supposed,  as  was  shown  by  their  charters  in  the 
early  cartulary  of  St.  Mary's  Priory,  which  is  for- 
tunately preserved.  Mr.  Round  arrived  at  the 
conclusion  that  both  foundations  may  safely  be 
assigned  to  the  reign  of  Stephen,  and  that  their 
date  was  somewhere  about  the  year  1145.  He  drew 
out  a  correct  pedigree  of  the  founder's  children, 
quoted  a  charter  relating  to  the  "  Holoburne " 
(Holborn),  and  ended  by  showing  the  important 
bearing  of  the  date  he  had  established  on  the 
Church  of  the  Knights  of  St.  John  at  Clerkenwell. 
—The  Rev.  Dr.  Cox  gave  an  account  of  the  finding 
of  an  old  wooden  chair  in  the  church  of  Stanford 
Bishop,  Herefordshire,    about   1840,   by   the  late 
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Dr.    James    Johnston,    which  the    sexton    there 

descnbedas  Augustine's  chair.  Athcntritm,  Decem- 
ber lO. 

•^'  '^  -^ 

Society  of  Antiuuaries. — December  15. — Vis- 
count Dillon,  president,  in  the  chair.  -Mr.  W.  H. 
St.  John  Hope  exhibited,  throuRh  the  courtesy  of 
the  Rev.  R.  Dawson,  a  piece  of  English  embroidery 
of  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  now  preserved 
in  Sutton  Uenger  Church.  Wilts.  It  is  composed, 
apparently,  of  the  orphreys  of  two  pairs  of  tunicles 
sewn  together  side  by  side,  and  converted  into  an 
altar  -  hanging.  Kach  orphrey  contained  three 
canopied  figures — of  apostles  and  saints  on  one  pair 
of  vestments,  of  apostles  and  prophets  on  the  other 
pair.  Sixteen  of  the  figures  are  complete,  but  eight 
have  been  cut  in  two,  and  the  top  pieces  attached 
to  the  outer  ends  of  the  hanging.  Mr.  Hope  also 
exhibited,  through  the  kindness  of  the  Rev.  Cieorge 
Yonge,  another  piece  of  embroidery  from  Hullaving- 
ton  Church,  Wilts.  This  is  apparently  a  seven- 
teenth-century altar-hanging,  made  up  of  the  back 
and  parts  of  the  front  of  a  late  fifteenth-century 
chasuble.  The  cross  from  the  back,  with  the 
Crucifixion  and  other  figures,  forms  a  central  device, 
and  the  panels  that  formed  the  front  strip  are  sewn 
on  at  the  comers.  The  dun  silk  ground  is  pow- 
dered with  seraphim  and  flowers. — Mr.  Clarence 
Bicknell  communicated  an  account  and  photographs 
of  further  rock  sculptures  of  men  ploughing  and 
other  devices  found  by  him  in  the  Val  Fontanalba 
district.  —  Mr.  Edward  Whymper  exhibited  a 
number  of  objects  of  steatite,  some  of  which  had 
been  turned  on  the  lathe,  found  on  the  Riffelalp 
and  in  other  localities  near  the  village  of  Zermatt, 
in  the  valley  of  the  Vies;e — The  Rev.  G.  E.  Jeans 
read  a  paper  "  On  the  Chapel  of  Our  Lady  at  Smith 
Gate,  Oxford,"  the  remains  of  which  are  embedded 
in  some  houses  at  the  end  of  Broad  Street,  shortly 
to  be  pulled  down  when  Hertford  College  is  ex- 
tended. He  showed  that  it  was  a  hexagonal  or 
octagonal  chapel,  standing,  probably,  just  outside 
the  fosse  at  this  gate.  The  ancient  Cat  Street — 
properly  so  called,  since  it  appears  in  ancient  maps 
and  documents  as  "  Vicus  Cattarum  "  or  "  Vicus 
Murilegorum  "  (a  rare  and  quaint  word) — has  been 
renamed  in  this  century  Catherine  Street,  and  a 
blundering  attribution  of  this  chapel  to  St.  Cathe- 
rine has  accordingly  sprung  up.  The  principal 
remaining  part  is  a  graceful  fifteenth-century  door- 
way, over  which  is  sculptured  the  Annunciation  of 
the  Blessed  Virgin,  in  five  panels.  The  architect 
to  the  college  is  Mr.  T.  G.  Jackson,  whose  sug- 
gested plans  carefully  provide  for  the  preservation 
of  this  interesting  doorway. — Athenaum,  Decem- 
ber 24. 

««^  ^  ^ 

Numismatic  Society. — December  15.— Dr.  O.  Cod- 
rington,  librarian,  in  the  chair.  -Major  D.  Carnegie 
and  Mr.  H.  W.  Monckton  were  elected  members. — 
Mr.W.  C.  Boyd  exhibited  two  copper  coins  of  Con- 
stantine  the  Great  struck  while  Caesar.  Both  were 
of  the  "  Genio  Populi  Romani  "  type ;  but  one  was 
remarkable  in  having  on  the  obverse  the  bust  of 
Constantino  armed  with  spear  and  shield.     This 


particular  type  appears  to  have  been  unknown 
hitherto. — Mr.  L.  .\.  Lawrence  exhibited  a  sixpence 
of  Charles  L  of  the  Tower  Mint  with  the  triangle 
mint-mark.  It  weighed  eighty-four  grains,  or  nearly 
double  the  weight  of  the  then  current  sixpence. — 
Mr.  J.  B.  Caldecott  showed  a  series  of  Spanish 
silver  coins  counter-struck  for  currency  in  Jamaica. 
The  earlier  pieces  were  counter-marked  with  g.  r. 
in  a  plain  circular  indent ;  the  later  ones  with  g.  r. 
in  script  letters  under  a  crown. — Mr.  L.  A.  I^w- 
rence  read  a  paper  on  a  find  of  groats  of  late  Plan- 
tagenet  and  early  Tudor  times.  He  pointed  out 
that  the  state  of  the  coins  served  as  a  guide  to  their 
chronological  issue,  and  showed  that  the  evidence 
afforded  by  the  hoard  confirmed  the  sequence  of 
the  mint-marks  of  Edward  IV.  and  Henry  VIL  as 
recently  suggested  by  him.  Mr.  J.  E.  Pritchard 
communicated  a  paper  on  copper  and  lead  tokens 
struck  at  Bristol  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries. — Athenaum,  December  24. 
^  ^  ^ 

The  first  monthly  mesting  of  the  Society  of  Anti- 
yuARiES  OF  Scotland  was  held  on  December  12 
at  the  National  Museum  of  Antiquities,  Edinburgh, 
Professor  Duns,  D.D.,  in  the  chair.  The  first 
paper  read  was  a  notice  of  the  "  Priory  Church  of 
Ardchattan  and  its  Carved  Stone  Monuments," 
and  of  "  A  Group  of  Carved  Slabs  on  the  Island  of 
Inishail,  Loch  Awe,"  by  Mr.  Robert  Brydall, 
F.S.A.,  Scot.,  of  St.  George's  Art  School,  Glasgow. 
There  seems  to  have  been  an  early  religious 
settlement  at  Ardchattan,  probably  founded  by 
St.  Chattan,  about  a  century  after  St.  Columba. 
The  Priory  for  Benedictine  Monks  is  said  to  have 
been  founded  by  one  of  the  Macdougals  of  the 
De  Ergadia  family,  about  1230.  Of  the  Priory 
Church  and  the  monaistic  buildings  but  few  archi- 
tectural features  are  left,  and  the  chief  interest  of 
the  place  lies  in  its  ancient  monuments,  which, 
though  frequently  referred  to,  have  not  been  pre- 
viously described  and  illustrated  in  detail.  One 
fragment  of  a  cross-shaft  shows  the  ancient  arms 
of  the  Macdougals  on  one  side,  and  on  the  other  a 
finely  floriated  pattern,  resembling  that  on  the 
tombstone  of  the  Four  Priors  at  lona,  and  from  a 
partially  illegible  inscription  is  supposed  to  com- 
memorate a  Macdougal  Prior  of  Ardchattan. 
Another  monument,  in  the  form  of  a  very  finely 
carved  coffin -slab,  commemorates  the  sons  of 
Somerled  Macdougal,  Duncan  and  Dugal,  succes- 
sive Priors  of  this  monastery,  together  with  their 
father  and  mother,  and  their  brother  Allan,  and 
adds  that  Dugal,  the  maker  of  the  monument,  died 
in  1502.  The  inscription  goes  round  the  margin, 
and  one  line  crosses  the  stone  in  the  middle,  dividing 
the  carved  surface  into  an  upper  and  lower  half. 
In  the  upper  half  are  three  panels,  each  containing 
a  figure  in  a  Gothic  canopy.  In  the  centre  is  a 
skeleton  figure  emerging  from  the  grave-clothes 
arranged  round  it  as  an  ellipse.  A  very  remarkable 
feature  is  the  clearly-cut  figure  of  a  toad  placed 
between  the  femoral  bones.  On  either  side  is  a 
figure  habited  in  the  dress  of  a  religious  Order,  in 
attitudes  of  grief.  The  three  panels  in  the  lower 
half  of  the  stone  also  contain  figures.  At  one  side 
is  a  warrior  wearing  a  pointed  bsissinet  with  a 
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camail  and  a  quilted  surcoat,  and  holding  a  clay- 
more. In  the  centre  is  the  figure  of  a  lady  in 
fifteenth-century  costume,  and  at  the  other  side  a 
knightly  figure  clad  in  armour  appearing  in  Low 
land  effigies  of  about  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth 
centurj' — a  rare  type  on  West  Highland  monu- 
ments. The  figures  on  this  stone  are  unusually 
well  designed,  and  better  executed  than  the  gener- 
ality of  the  work  on  other  monuments  in  the  West 
of  Scotland.  Another  interesting  monument  here 
is  a  cross-shaft  of  much  earlier  date,  with  orna- 
mentation of  divergent  spirals,  interlaced  work  and 
fretwork,  recalling  the  style  of  the  illuminations  of 
the  best  Celtic  manuscripts  of  the  Gospels,  like 
those  of  the  Books  of  Kells  and  Durrow.  A  number 
of  other  monuments  were  described,  and  drawings 
of  all  the  more  important  of  the  groups  of  carved 
stones,  both  at  Ardchattan  and  on  the  island  of 
Inishail,  in  Loch  Awe,  were  exhibited.  Drawings 
of  the  cross  on  Inishail,  and  a  photograph  of  an 
outlined  rubbing  of  the  cross-slab  at  Ardchattan, 
were  also  exhibited  by  Mr.  J.  Romilly  Allen,  with 
remarks  on  the  ornamentations. — In  the  next  paper. 
Dr.  D.  Christison,  the  secretary,  gave  an  account 
of  the  results  of  the  excavation  of  the  fort  on  Castle 
Law,  near  Abernethy,  Perthshire.  This  was  followed 
by  an  account  given  by  Mr.  Thomas  Wallace, 
Inverness,  of  a  number  of  antiquities  of  various 
kinds  which  he  had  examined  in  Enzie,  Banffshire. 
Among  them  was  a  stone  cup  found  on  the  farm  of 
White  Stripe,  which  had  its  under  side  grooved  by 
use  in  sharpening  pointed  tools.  Two  stone  circles 
on  the  same  farm  had  been  destroyed,  and  the 
stones  used  in  building  the  farm-steading  and  in 
improving  a  ford.  At  Gollachy  he  noted  a  bronze 
axe  and  a  fine  flint  arrow-head  found  in  the  same 
field,  and  at  Presholme  a  bronze  axe  and  spear- 
head from  the  same  district. — In  the  last  paper 
Dr.  Joseph  Anderson  called  attention  to  a  Highland 
brooch  of  silver,  ornamented  with  niello,  which 
was  lent  for  exhibition  by  Mr.  T.  S.  Omond,  and 
had  been  brought  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
Inverness  to  the  late  Dr.  Traill  many  years  ago. 
Its  large  size  and  elaborate  ornamentation  on  both 
sides  made  it  specially  interesting  as  a  fine  example 
of  a  kind  of  artistic  work  in  silver  and  niello,  which 
was  once  common  in  Scotland,  though  now  extinct. 
He  also  described  a  set  of  three  jet  buttons  found 
in  association  with  one  of  two  Bronze  Age  burials, 
discovered  in  excavating  for  a  water-supply  at 
Keith  Marischal,  East  Lothian.— Sheriff  Mackay 
described  a  silver  seal  of  Thomas  de  Rede,  bearing 
a  chevron,  between  three  branches  or  reeds,  sup- 
posed to  have  belonged  to  one  of  the  Redes  of 
Kedesdale,  and  now  presented  to  the  museum  by 
Miss  Langland. 

^?  ^  ^? 

The  monthly  meeting  of  the  Glasgow  Arch^- 
oLOGiCAL  Society  was  held  in  the  rooms,  207, 
Bath  Street,  Glasgow,  on  December  15,  Mr.  George 
Neilson,  vice-president,  in  the  chair.  Mr.  Brydall, 
St.  George's  Art  School,  read  a  notice  of  "  Arms 
and  Armour  at  Eglinton  Castle,  and  Scottish 
Swords,"  etc.  The  first  part  of  the  paper  dealt 
with  armour  and  arms  at  Eglinton  Castle,  and 
described   two  sixteenth-century  suits  of  armour, 


one,  finely  engraved  and  gilt,  having  been  worn  by 
the  father  of  the  present  Earl  at  the  Eglinton 
tournament.  In  the  same  collection  is  a  German 
war-saddle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  covered  with 
bone  or  ivory,  and  beautifully  engraved,  as  well  as 
two  glaives  and  a  halberd.  An  account  was  given 
of  the  two-handed  swords  of  the  Laird  of  Lundie 
and  the  one,  formerly  in  Clackmannan  Tower,  with 
which  Catherine  Bruce  knighted  the  poet  Burns 
and  Dr.  Adair,  remarking  that  she  had  as  good  a 
right  to  confer  the  title  as  some  people.  The  use 
and  method  of  handling  these  huge  weapons  were 
explained  and  described.  Notice  of  a  fine  silver- 
handled  Ferrara  broadsword  which  belonged  to 
Viscount  Dundee  gave  Mr.  Brydall  an  opportunity 
of  bringing  together  and  up  to  date  the  few  facts 
known  of  the  smith  so  famous  in  Scotland  for  his 
sword  blades.  Andrea  Ferrara  was  in  business  with 
his  brother  Giovan  Donata  in  Belluno,  in  Friuli, 
about  the  year  1585,  long  before  which  Ferrara 
blades  were  made.  Piero  Ferrara  was  a  contem- 
porary, and  Cosmo  Ferrara  was  about  two  genera- 
tions earlier.  The  handle  of  the  Scottish  broad- 
sword, sometimes  confounded  with  that  of  the  clay- 
more, was  the  same  as  that  carried  by  the  guards 
of  the  Venetian  Doges.  The  paper  concluded  with 
notes  on  ancient  spurs  and  stirrups,  and  was  illus- 
trated by  highly  -  finished  drawings  from  the 
originals. — Mr.  James  White  read  a  paper  on  "  The 
Old  Lands  of  Partick  and  the  Mills  thereof." 

^  ^  ^ 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Hawick  Arch.eological 
Society,  on  December  20,  Mr,  J.  C.  Goodfellow 
read  a  paper  on  "Monuments  and  Memorials, 
Ancient  and  Modern."  After  referring  to  erections 
in  early  and  remote  periods,  he  touched  on  some 
of  modern  times,  mentioning  that  in  the  Border 
district  there  were  monuments  to  James  Thomson, 
author  of  The  Seasons ;  Mungo  Park  ;  James  Hogg, 
the  "  Ettrick  Shepherd  "  ;  Dr.  Leyden,  Henry  Scott 
Riddell,  and  Sir  William  Wallace.  Certain  stand- 
ing stones  in  the  Border  district  had  no  history. 
One  of  these  stood  on  the  summit  of  the  Dollar 
Law  (Peebleshire),  this  remarkable  monolith  being 
in  the  middle  of  a  footpath  known  as  the  Thief's 
Road.  The  stone  was  partly  of  the  nature  of 
Aberdeen  granite,  having  crystals  of  quartz  and 
small  round  sand  in  it,  the  height  being  5  feet  i  inch. 
There  was  another  standing  stone  in  a  field  near 
Midshiels,  about  three  miles  from  Hawick.  Near 
it  was  a  small  mound,  said  to  mark  the  spot  where 
stood  a  cottage,  the  inhabitants  of  which  took  a 
disease  called  "the  Plague."  Their  neighbours 
were  so  frightened  that  they  covered  up  the  cottage 
with  stones  and  earth,  thus  killing  all  the  inmates. 
It  was,  however,  averred  that  the  Midshiels  stone 
existed  prior  to  this  cruel  event. 

^  ^  ^ 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Folk-Lore  Society,  held  at 
their  rooms  in  Albemarle  Street,  December  20, 
Mr.  Nutt  (the  president)  occupying  the  chair, 
Mr.  W.  H.  D.  Rouse  read  two  papers,  entitled 
"  Folk-Lore  from  the  Sporades,"  and  "  Christmas 
Mummers  at  Rugby."  In  the  former  paper 
Mr.    Rouse   gave  an   interesting    account   of    the 
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various  customs  and  superstitions  prevailing  among 
the  inhabitants  of  the  island  of  Kos.  The  second 
paper  contained  a  description  of  the  performances 
of  mummers  at  Rugby  and  at  Newbold,  some  little 
distance  away  from  that  town,  each  place  having 
a  different  version  of  the  same  play,  the  methods 
of  acting  being  the  same.  In  both  cases  the  actors 
huddled  together  in  a  group,  and  as  the  time  came 
forward  for  each  one  to  perform,  he  or  she  stepped 
forward  from  the  rest.  There  were  more  per- 
formers in  the  Newbold  version  than  in  the  other, 
the  characters  consisting  of  Father  Christmas, 
St.  George,  a  Turkish  Knight,  Dr.  Brown,  Moll 
Finney,  who  was,  strangely  enough,  represented  as 
the  mother  of  the  Turk,  Humpty  Jack,  Beelzebub, 
and,  finally.  Big  Head  and  Little  Wits.  The  play 
included  a  fight  between  St.  George  and  the 
Turkish  Knight,  who  is  vanquished  by  the  slayer 
of  the  Dragon,  Moll  Finney  calling  to  his  aid 
Dr.  Brown,  who  cures  the  wounded  man.  Each 
of  the  other  characters  spjeaks  a  few  lines  or  sings, 
the  whole  performance  winding  up  with  the 
traditional  mummers'  song. — The  meeting  closed 
with  votes  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Rouse  for  his  papers. 


^ 


^  ^ 


A  monthly  meeting  of  members  of  the  Newcastle 
Society  of  Antiquaries  was  held  December  21 
in  the  library  of  the  Castle,  Newcastle.  Mr.  W. 
H.  Knowles  occupied  the  chair.  There  was  only 
one  item  on  the  agenda,  and  that  was  a  paper  on 
Barton  Kish,  Westmorland,  but  the  gentleman 
who  was  expected  to  read  it  was  not  present. 
Mr.  R.  O.  Heslop  referred  to  the  investigations 
which  the  chairman  had  made  in  regard  to  the 
castle,  and  expressed  the  hope  that  the  result  of 
these  investigations  would  in  the  course  of  time 
be  embodied  in  a  paper  to  be  read  before  the 
members.  The  chairman  said  that  he  would  do  so 
when  he  had  completed  the  work,  which,  however, 
so  far  he  had  not  been  able  to  give  uninterrupted 
attention  to.  The  meeting  shortly  afterwards 
terminated. 


of  If3eto  T5ooks. 

[Publishers  are  requested  to  be  so  good  as  ahuays  to 
mark  clearly  the  prices  of  books  sent  for  review,  as 
these  notices  are  intended  to  be  a  prcutical  aid  to 
book-buying  readers.^ 

The  Pre-  and  Proto-Historic  Finns,  both 
Eastern  and  Western,  with  the  Magic 
Songs  of  the  West  Finns.  By  the  Hon. 
John  Abercromby.  The  Grimm  Library. 
Half  buckram,  8vc.,  2  vols.,  pp.  xxiv,  3G3,  and 
xiii,  400.  Maps  and  illustrations.  London  : 
D.  Nutt.  Price  21S.  net. 
It  often  happens  that  students  pursue  parallel  if 

independent  paths.     Not  long  ago  a  translation  of 


Professor  Comparetti's  Traditional  Poetry  of  the  Finns 
appeared,  with  an  introduction  by  Mr.  Andrew 
Lang.  Almost  on  the  same  day  was  published  the 
book  whose  title  is  recited  above.  Mr.  Abercromby 
is  no  new-comer  in  this  field  of  research.  It  is  ten 
years  since  he  first  began  to  publish  the  results  of 
his  studies  among  the  Finns  in  the  Journal  of  the 
Folk-Lore  Society  for  1889.  In  the  ujllowing  year 
he  printed  in  Folk-Lore  two  papers  on  the  "  Magic 
Songs  of  the  Finns,"  and  now  these  preliminary 
studies  have  developed  into  the  two  full  and  valu- 
able volumes  before  us.  These  latest  additions  to 
the  Grimm  Library  are  of  the  greatest  interest 
to  both  folklorists  and  archaeologists.  Two-thirds 
of  the  first  volume  are  devoted  to  a  historical  study 
of  the  Finns  chiefly  from  the  physiological  and 
sjciological  points  of  view.  Mr.  Abercromby  has 
paid  much  attention  to  the  crania  of  the  Finnish 
peoples,  although  he  admits  that  the  results  to  be 
gained  by  craniological  measurements  for  ethno- 
logical purposes  are  not  very  satisfactory.  As, 
however,  a  considerable  number  of  ancient  crania 
have  been  unearthed  in  the  Baltic  Provinces  and 
other  regions  that  have  been  from  very  early  times 
till  quite  recently,  or  still  are,  inhabited  by  Finns, 
the  results  obtained  are  unusually  interesting  and 
valuable.  In  subsequent  chapters  Mr.  Abercromby 
tells  the  story  of  the  Finns,  as  revealed  by  archae- 
ology, from  the  Neolithic  Age  through  the  Bronze 
and  Earlier  Iron  Ages  down  to  historic  and  more 
modern  times.  The  latter  part  of  the  first  volume 
is  occupied  by  a  study  of  the  beliefs  of  the  West 
Finns  as  exhibited  in  their  magic  songs,  while  a 
translation  of  these  wonderful  songs,  with  com- 
mentary, fills  the  second  volume.  The  magic 
songs  were  first  edited  and  published  in  1880  by 
Dr.  Lonnrot,  who  himself  collected  most  of  them. 
But  the  student's  gratitude  to  Dr.  Lonnrot  is  some- 
what tempered  by  regret  that  he  did  not  go  to  work 
on  what  are  now  recognised  as  more  scientific  lines. 
He  not  only  failed  to  note  the  exact  place  where 
each  item  was  found,  but — much  worse — he  some- 
times used  as  many  as  twenty  variants  of  a  formula 
or  charm  in  order  to  form  what  he  regarded  as  a 
complete  whole.  But  when  all  deductions  have 
been  made,  Lonnrot's  work  remains  a  most  valuable 
addition  to  our  collection  of  primitive  "  documents." 
The  collection  embraces  893  "songs,"  including 
many  variants,  classified  under  233  heads. 
Mr.  Abercromby,  by  curtailing  the  number  of 
variants,  has  been  able  to  give  translations  of  no 
less  than  639,  which,  as  he  says,  is  amply  sufficient 
to  give  an  idea  of  the  whole  collection.  The 
"  songs  "  consist  of  formulae,  charms,  and  prayers 
of  various  kinds,  and  stories  of  origins.  Most  of 
them  are  very  short,  and  expressed  in  the  simple, 
direct  speech  of  primitive  man.  Mr.  Abercromby 
has  wisely  made  no  attempt  to  reproduce  the 
original  metre,  which  is  the  same  as  in  the  Kalevala, 
but  has  made  his  translations  as  literal  as  possible ; 
and  in  so  doing  he  has  produced  a  book  of  the 
greatest  value,  not  only  to  the  archaeologist  and 
folklorist,  but  also  to  the  student  of  primitive 
literature.  The  volumes  are  provided  with  an 
excellent  index,  and  prefaced  by  a  bibliographical 
list  of  books  consulted  and  referred  to. 
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The  Nativity  in  Art  and  Song.  By  W.  Henry 
Jewitt.  Cloth,  8vo.,  pp.  xiv,  198.  Illustra- 
tions. London  :  Elliot  Stock,  1898.  Price  6s. 
This  fascinating  volume  deserves  to  be  popular. 
Its  chapters  deal  with  the  treatment  of  the  Nativity 
in  verse,  the  angel  hosts  and  their  worship,  the  wise 
men  from  the  East,  the  presentation  in  the  Temple, 
the  joyfulness  always  associated  with  the  festival, 
and  the  legends  connected  with  Christmas  and  the 
Christ  Child.  There  is  also  a  short  chapter  on 
"Cradle  Songs."  The  poems  and  carols  quoted 
are  drawn  from  a  wide  field,  and  Mr.  Jewitt 
deserves  our  thanks  for  giving  us,  besides  more 
familiar  lines,  poems  by  Crashaw  and  Wither  and 
other  writers,  which  are  of  striking  beauty,  though 
now  seldom  seen  or  heard.  The  concluding  section 
on  the  legends  relating  to  the  festival  and  to  the 
Child  Christ  is  of  the  greatest  interest,  but,  indeed, 
nearly  every  page  of  the  book  will  fascinate  the 
reader.  Folklorists  will  find  it  a  useful  summary, 
while  those  who  view  the  subject  from  other  stand- 
points have  a  feast  of  good  things  provided  for 
them.  The  illustrations  are  very  numerous,  and 
are  mostly  sketchy  reproductions  of  medieval 
pictures,  but  they  are  scarcely  so  successful  as  the 
letterpress.     There  is  a  good  index. 

*  *     * 

L'Amatore  di  Maioliche  e  Porcellane.  Di 
L.  De  Mauri.  Milano :  Ulrico  Hoepli,  1899. 
8vo.,  pp.  xii,  650.  Price,  lire  1250. 
This  beautiful  little  volume  is  the  latest  addition 
to  the  valuable  series  of  manuals  which  have  been 
issued  by  the  well-known  house  of  Hoepli  during 
the  past  year.  Its  contents  are  comprehensive. 
A  short  notice  of  materials  and  modes  of  manu- 
facture is  followed  by  a  sketch  of  the  history  of 
ceramics  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  present  day  ; 
but  the  main  part  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  an 
alphabetical  catalogue  of  the  principal  European 
potteries  of  medieval  and  modern  times,  with 
historical  and  critical  notes,  followed  by  a  very 
full  list  of  "  marks,"  some  3,000  in  number.  This 
list  is  perhaps  the  most  valuable  part  of  the 
manual,  as  every  mark  is  carefully  figured.  A 
glossary  of  technical  terms,  a  brief  and  confessedly 
tentative  bibliography,  and  full  indexes,  complete 
the  volume.  A  word  must  be  added  with  regard 
to  the  illustrations.  Besides  some  cuts  in  the  text 
there  are  twelve  plates  containing  reproductions 
printed  in  sixteen  colours  of  specimens  of  pottery 
of  various  countries  and  periods.  The  colour- 
printing  is  exquisitely  done,  the  most  beautiful 
plates,  perhaps,  being  those  representing  the  wares 
of  Doccia,  Savona,  and  Torino. 

*  *     * 

The  Secrets  of  the  Night,  and  other  Esthonian 

Tales.      Translated    by    F.    Ethel    Hynam. 

Cloth,  8vo.,  pp.  vii,  no.     Illustrated  by  H. 

Oakes  -  Jones.     London  :    Elliot    Stock,    1899. 

Price  3s.  6d. 
This  is  the  first  of  a  proposed  set  of  about  twelve 
volumes,  to  be  issued  under  the  general  title  of  the 
European  Folk -Tale  Series.  The  projectors  have 
been  well  advised  in  breaking  what  is  almost  un- 
touched ground  in  their  first  volume,  for  com- 
paratively little  has  yet  been  published  in  English 
on   the    subject    of    Esthonian    Folk -Lore — save 


Mr.  Abercromby's  studies  reviewed  in  another 
column — and  the  Esthonian  Folk-Tales  are  almost 
unknown  here.  A  collection  of  over  sixty  examples 
has  been  published  by  the  Finnish  Literary  Society, 
and  in  the  present  volume  the  translator  gives  what 
she  believes  to  be  the  best  and  most  marked  of  the 
collection.  Some  of  the  tales  present  resemblances 
to  those  familiar  in  other  countries,  but  on  the 
whole  they  are  fresh  and  decidedly  interesting. 
The  book  appeals  to  both  the  general  public  and 
the  student  of  folk-lore.  Mr.  Oakes-Jones's  draw- 
ings are  genuinely  illustrative. 

*     *     * 
The  Romano-British  City  of  Silchester.     By 

Frederick  Davis,  F.S.A.     Cloth,  8vo.,  pp.  62. 

London  :  W.  Andrews  and  Co.,  1898. 
The  contents  of  this  slim  little  volume  are  re- 
printed from  the  pages  of  Bygone  Hampshire. 
Mr.  Davis  devotes  some  pages  to  a  careful  explana- 
tion of  the  action  of  earth-worms  in  causing  subsi- 
dence, and  the  gradual  burial  of  antiquities  on  the 
surface  of  the  land.  The  rest  of  the  book  consists 
of  a  sketch  of  the  work  done  and  the  results 
obtained  by  the  systematic  exploration  of  the 
Silchester  site,  which  has  been  carried  on  since 
1890.  Such  a  sketch  is  necessarily  based  on  the 
annual  reports  published  in  the  Archwologia,  and, 
though  it  contains  nothing  that  is  new  to  archae- 
ologists, should  afford  interesting  provender  for 
that  much  -  catered  -  for  individual — the  general 
reader.  The  mere  recital  of  the  objects  which 
have  been  discovered,  and  the  statement  of  the 
speculations  to  which  some  of  them  have  given 
rise,  afford  ample  material  for  the  imagination  to 
work  upon.  For  instance,  one  tile  unearthed 
"  bears  a  clear  and  sharp  impression  of  a  child's 
foot,  showing  even  the  rugosities  of  the  skin. 
Another  tile  is  inscribed  with  the  word  piiellam — 
all  that  is  left  to  tell  of  a  Roman's  homage  to  the 
maid  he  loved."  It  is  amusing  to  read  that  the 
presence  of  cats  in  ancient  Silchester  is  shown  by 
the  fact  that  tiles  have  been  found  bearing  the 
imprints  of  their  paws  impressed  when  the  clay 
was  soft.  Mr.  Davis's  little  summary  is  well  worth 
reading  and  possessing. 

4»  *  * 
We  have  received  from  Mr.  David  MacRitchie  a 
print  in  pamphlet  form  of  the  paper  entitled  The 
Northern  Trolls,  which  he  read  on  July  11,  1893, 
before  the  International  Folk-Lore  Congress  at 
Chicago.  The  paper  is  an  interesting  discussion 
of  the  origin  of  the  legends  relating  to  the  trolls  or 
dwarfs  of  the  North.  Mr.  MacRitchie's  professed 
object  was  not  to  deal  with  the  magical  and  unreal 
qualities  often  attributed  to  the  trolls,  but  to 
demonstrate  that  the  people  so  designated  by  the 
Norsemen  were  actual  flesh  and  blood.  He  comes 
to  conclusions  practically  the  same  as  those  arrived 
at  by  Mr.  Charles  H.  Chambers  in  1864,  and  stated 
in  the  Anthropological  Review  of  that  year,  viz.,  that 
the  race  which  inhabited  the  northern  shores  of 
Europe  was  akin  to  the  Laps,  Finns,  and  Esquimaux, 
and  the  Picts  of  Scotland,  and  that  the  physical 
characteristics  of  this  ancient  dwarfed  race  gave 
rise  to  many  of  the  dwarf  and  troll  stories  of 
Scandinavian  legend.  The  paper  is  an  interesting 
summary  of  the  evidence. 
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The  November  number  (Vol.  V.,  Part  I.)  of  the 
Ulster  Journal  of  Archaology  has  reached  us.  In 
addition  to  the  paper  mentioned  in  "  Notes  of  the 
Month  "  it  contains  "  Unpublished  View  of  Carrick- 
fergus,"  by  William  Swanston,  illustrated  by  a 
plan  of  that  ancient  town  of  about  1540 ;  "  Pre- 
historic Sites  near  the  Ormeau  Bridge,  Belfast,"  by 
the  Rev.  \V.  A.  Adams  ;  "  The  Royal  Residence  of 
Rathmore  of  Moylinne,"  by  Captain  R.  G.  Berry  ; 
a  continuation  of  "  The  Ulster  Volunteers  of  "82  : 
their  Medals,  Badges,"  etc.,  by  Francis  Joseph 
Bigger;  an  interesting  paper  on  "  I^yde,  Cushen- 
dall,  Co.  Antrim,"  by  the  same  writer  and  W.  J. 
Fennel] ;  "Notes  on  the  Disco%'ery  of  two  Ogam 
Stones  in  the  Parish  of  Connor,  Co.  Antrim,"  by 
the  Rev.  W.  p.  Carmody,  and  other  valuable 
matter.  The  Journal  is  now  published  by  Messrs. 
McCaw,  Stevenson  and  Orr,  Limited,  and  the  "  get 
up  "  of  the  new  number  is  highly  creditable  to  them. 
4'     *     * 

The  Gentalogical  Magazine  (Lx)ndon,  Stock)  for 
January  contains  a  continuation  of  Mr.  Vade- 
Walpole's  entertaining  "  Notes  on  the  Walpoles," 
and  of  "  A  Treatise  on  the  Law  concerning  Names 
and  Changes  of  Names  ' — a  subject  on  which  there 
is  much  popular  ignorance  and  confusion  of  thought. 
The  number  also  contains  a  good  paper  on  "  The 
Philip  Faulconbridge  of  Shakespeare's  King  John," 
by  Mr.  F.  P.  Barnard,  F.S.A.,  and  articles  inter 
alia  on  "The  Armorial  Bearings  of  Nottingham," 
"  Royal  Descent  of  Uniacke,"  and  "The  Arms  of 
Mowbray  and  Howard."  The  section  devoted  to 
Queries  and  Correspondence  is  evidently  much  ap- 
preciated by  subscribers. 

*  *     # 

The  Reliquary  (London,  Bemrose)  for  January 
has  reached  us.  It  contains  papers  on  "The 
Decorations  of  a  Scottish  Distaff,"  by  F.  R.  Coles  ; 
"On  some  Interesting  Essex  Brasses,"  by  Miller 
Christy  and  W.  W.  Porteous  ;  "  The  Kosi  Peshitta," 
by  F.  F.  Ir\'ing  ;  "A  Roman  Tessellated  Floor  near 
St.  Nicholas  Church,  Leicester,"  by  \V.  Trueman 
Tucker  ;  "  The  Changes  and  Chances  of  a  Monas- 
tery," and  a  large  quantity  of  miscellaneous  matter. 
The  illustrations  are  numerous  and  good.  The 
examples  of  Scottish  distaffs  are  particularly  interest- 
ing and  well  done. 

*  *     * 

We  have  also  received  the  second  part  of  Dr.  T. 
N.  Brushfield's  Raleghana,  reprinted  from  the 
Transactions  of  the  Devonshire  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 
Dr.  Brushfield  is  generally  recognised  as  the  chief 
living  authority  on  all  matters  connected  with  the 
life  and  history  of  Sir  Walter  Ralegh,  and  this 
section  ol Raleghana,  which  is  an  exhaustive  discus- 
sion of  Sir  Walter's  claim  to  be  the  introducer  of 
potatoes  and  tobacco  into  this  country,  will  add  to 
his  reputation. 

*  *     * 

From  Oswestry  comes  the  Jubilee  number  of  the 
Border  Counties  Advertizer,  a  paper  which  began  its 
career  in  January,  1849,  as  the  Oswestry  Advertiser 
and  Railway  Guide.  The  number  is  full  of  interest- 
ing matter,  with  abundance  of  pictures,  many  of 
which  are  of  general  as  well  as  of  local  interest. 
The    Border    Counties    Advertizer    has    long    been 


honourably  distinguished  for  the  attention  it  has 
paid  to  antiquarian  subjects  in  the  columns  devoted 
to  Notes,  Queries,  and  Replies,  which  are  reprinted 
quarterly  in  the  well-known  Bygones. 


IXuenes  anD  EepUes. 

Thumbscrew  (see  ante,  p.  4) :  Is  not  the  thumb- 
screw on  p.  4  of  the  Antiquary  a  nut-cracker? — 
J.T.  M. 

May  I  suggest  that  the  supposed  "  thumbscrew  " 
on  p.  4  of  the  Antiquary  this  month  is  only  a  harm- 
less nut-cracker  ?  "They  are  not  uncommon,  I  think. 
I  have  a  Swiss  one  of  similar  construction. — C.  R. 
Manning. 

Diss  Rectory,  Norfolk,  January  9,  1899. 


Font  (see  ante,  p.  32^ :  There  is  a  large  font  with 
diameter  3  feet  2  inches  and  height  4  feet  2  inches, 
the  basin  being  about  ij  feet  deep,  in  Chaddesden 
Church,  near  Derby.     I  know  of  no  other. 

H.  E.  Belcher. 
West  Bridgford,  January  5,  1899. 


Corce^ponDence. 


YET  ANOTHER  SOCIETY. 
To  THE  Editor. 

May  I  suggest  the  formation  of  a  society  consti- 
tuted on  similar  lines  to  the  Monumental  Brass 
Society  for  the  collection  and  publication  in  port- 
folio form  of  the  prints  and  miniature  paintings 
which  adorn  and  so  richly  and  usefully  illustrate 
the  missals,  horac,  books  of  chivalry  and  devotion 
of  bygone  years  ? 

By  no  other  means  can  a  truer,  better,  or  more 
correct  idea  be  arrived  at  of  the  social  and  religious 
life  of  our  forbears  than  by  this  means,  a  field  of 
research  especially  rich  in  invaluable  material 
hitherto  un worked. 

Not  alone  to  the  ecclesiologist  and  antiquary 
would  such  a  work  be  useful,  but  also  to  the  arts 
and  crafts  man  in  every  department.  The  Bene- 
dictional  of  St.  Ethelwold  gives  us  a  glimpse  of  the 
architecture  of  the  Normans ;  the  Claudian  (British 
Museum  Manuscript),  in  an  illustration  of  Noah's 
Ark,  the  ejaborate  iron  hinge  and  scroll-work  of 
medieval  workmen  ;  the  Bedford  Book  of  Hours, 
the  medieval  loom ;  and  a  valuable  manuscript  in 
the  possession  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  a 
whole  series  of  agricultural  pursuits. 

These  are  but  a  few  examples.  Their  number  is 
legion. — Henry  Philibert  Feasey. 

146,  Wyndham  lioad,  Bournemouth  East. 

Note  to  Publishers. — We  shall  be  particularly 
obliged  to  publishers  if  they  will  always  state  the  price 
oj  books  sent  for  review. 
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MARCH,  1899. 


Ji3ote0  of  tfte  Q^ontb. 

The  first  annual  meeting  of  the  Shropshire 
Parish  Register  Society  was  held  at  the 
Shirehall,  Shrewsbury,  on  January  30,  under 
the  presidency  of  Lord  Windsor.  The 
report  of  the  Council,  which  was  presented 
*nd  adopted,  stated  that  the  following 
registers  had  been  printed  and  were  now 
being  issued :  Diocese  of  Lichfield :  Battle- 
field, Harley,  and  Pitchford.  Diocese  of 
Hereford :  Shipton  and  Sibdon  Garwood. 
Diocese  of  St.  Asaph  :  Melverley.  Tran- 
scripts of  the  following  registers  have  been 
completed,  and  will,  it  is  hoped,  shortly  be 
issued :  Diocese  of  Lichfield :  Albrighton, 
Cound,  Cressage,  Donnington,  Eaton  Con- 
stantine,  Frodesley,  Kenly,  Lee  Brockhurst, 
Leighton,  Sheinton,  Smethcote,  Stapleton, 
Stuckley.  Diocese  of  Hereford :  Carding- 
ton,  Cleobury  Mortimer,  Clunbury,  Ford, 
Hanwood,  Hopton  Castle,  Hughley,  Kinlet, 
More,  Neen  Savage,  Neenton.  The  follow- 
ing registers  are  in  process  of  transcription : 
Diocese  of  Lichfield :  Condover,  Fitz,  Lilies- 
hall,  Preston  Gubbals,  Sheriffhales,  and 
Shrewsbury.  Diocese  of  Hereford  :  Bishop's 
Castle,  Chetton,  Culmington,  Hopesay,  Llan- 
fair,  Lydbury  North,  Lydham,  Mainstone, 
Much  Wenlock,  Norbury,  Onibury,  Stokesay, 
and  Wentnor.  Diocese  of  St.  Asaph  : 
Oswestry  and  Selattyn.  This  is  an  admirable 
record  of  work  for  so  young  a  society.  That 
so  much  has  been  done  is  due  not  only  to 
the  energy  of  the  hon.  secretary,  the  Rev. 
W.  G.  D.  Fletcher,  but  to  the  large  amount 
of  gratuitous   assistance   which   the   society 
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has  received  from  various  ladies  and  clergy- 
men in  the  difficult  work  of  copying,  collating, 
and  prefacing.  The  number  of  members  is 
168,  and  the  New  York  Historical  and 
Statistical  Society  and  the  Parish  Register 
Society  have  associated  themselves  with  the 
Shropshire  organization.  We  are  glad  to 
notice  that  one  speaker,  Prebendary  Burd, 
sought  to  impress  upon  his  clerical  friends 
the  "absolute  necessity  of  not  allowing 
irresponsible  persons  to  have  access  to  parish 
registers  without  some  kind  of  supervision. 
...  It  occurred  to  him  that  the  clergy 
were  not  quite  as  cautious  as  they  ought  to 
be  in  the  matter,"  a  statement  which  does 
not  err  on  the  side  of  exaggeration. 

4^  ^  ^ 
The  battle  of  the  Dumbuck  crannog  has 
been  raging  in  the  Glasgow  papers,  especially 
in  the  Glasgow  Herald,  which  has  devoted 
many  columns  to  letters  by  Dr.  Munro, 
Mr.  Andrew  Lang,  and  other  lesser  con- 
troversialists. The  "storm-in-a-teacup,"  as 
one  correspondent  calls  it,  relates  solely  to 
the  genuineness  of  certain  articles  found  in 
the  course  of  the  work  of  exploring  the 
crannog.  After  a  careful  reading  of  the 
correspondence,  it  is  difficult  to  avoid 
coming  to  the  conclusion  that  Dr.  Munro's 
charges  must  be  met  with  the  verdict  "  Not 
Proven."  But  the  end  of  the  battle  is  not 
yet.  In  the  meantime,  it  may  be  pointed 
out  that  in  the  noise  and  dust  of  the  conflict 
the  crannog  itself  has  somewhat  been  lost 
sight  of.  Whether  the  things  with  strange 
and  curious  markings  which  have  been  found 
are  genuine  or  not,  the  interest  in  the 
crannog  remains.  Dr.  Munro  admits  that 
"undoubtedly  the  Dumbuck  structure  is  a 
curious  and  novel  relic  of  a  forgotten  phase 
of  Scottish  civilization."  As  all  parties  are 
agreed  upon  this  point,  we  hope  that  the 
work  of  exploration,  which  appears  to  have 
been  suspended  while  the  newspaper  war 
was  raging,  will  be  resumed  and  thoroughly 
and  carefully  carried  out  till  the  whole  struc- 
ture has  been  unveiled,  and  every  part  of 
the  "  refuse  heap  "  thoroughly  excavated  and 
examined. 

^         ^         ^ 
The  Newcastle  Society  of  Antiquaries   has 
lately  completed  a  fifty  years'  occupancy  of 
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the  Castle  in  the  capital  of  Tyneland,  and 
it  is  proposed  to  celebrate  the  event,  after 
the  usual  British  manner,  by  a  banquet. 
The  society  itself  was  founded  in  February, 
1 812,  when  its  object  was  declared  to  be 
'•  Enquiry  into  antiquities  in  general,  but 
especially  into  those  of  the  North  of  England, 
and  of  the  counties  of  Northumberland, 
Cumberland,  and  Durham  in  particular." 
The  first  part  of  the  society's  transactions 
was  published  in  Newcastle  in  1816  under 
the  title  of  Archaologia  /Eliana.  Since  that 
date  much  good  work  has  been  accom- 
plished, especially,  as  is  natural,  in  connec- 
tion with  excavations  made  at  stations  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Roman  wall. 

4p        "Jp        4? 

The  Norfolk  Chronicle  states  that  the  Dean 
of  Norwich,  with  Dr.  Bensly,  Dr.  Jessopp, 
Mr.  St.  John  Hope  (of  the  Society  of  Anti- 
quaries), and  other  gentlemen  have  been  led 
to  excavate  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Lyhart  screen  in  Norwich  Cathedral  for  the 
purpose  of  discovering,  if  possible,  the  burial- 
place  of  St.  William,  the  young  martyr  who 
was  put  to  death  by  the  Jews  under  circum- 
stances which  are  well  enough  known  by  all 
who  are  acquainted  with  the  history  of  the 
city.  "  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  body 
was  exhibited  by  the  monks  in  the  cathedral, 
and  that  it  worked  many  wondrous  miracles, 
and  it  is  reputed  that  it  was  laid  to  rest  in 
the  north-east  portion  of  the  nave,  in  or  near 
the  chapel  dedicated  to  the  saint.  The 
examinations  for  the  purpose  of  finding  this 
spot  which  were  prosecuted  on  Monday  last 
were  unavailing.  A  discovery,  however,  was 
made  in  the  bringing  to  light  of  the  grave  of 
the  Bishop,  who,  it  was  stated,  caused  the 
present  organ  to  be  placed  in  the  church, 
whilst  there  are  several  indications  in  the 
soil  and  upon  the  masonry  of  the  fire  which 
wrought  such  dire  havoc  in  the  cathedral, 
and  the  traces  of  it  are  to  be  observed  in 
other  parts  of  the  building.  The  explora- 
tions were  continued  on  Tuesday  in  the 
effort  to  discover  the  location  of  the  place  of 
interment  of  Bishop  Lyhart,  the  builder  of 
the  screen,  and  to  whom  the  church  is 
indebted  for  a  very  large  portion  of  its 
magnificence.  It  is  stated  that  the  tomb 
was  ultimately  discovered,  and  that  the 
remains  of  the  Bishop  were   found   to   be 


accompanied  by  his  pastoral  staff  and  his 
episcopal  ring.  .  .  .  With  respect  to  the 
Lyhart  ring,  it  may  be  interesting  to  state 
that  the  late  Mr.  Robert  Fitch  possessed  a 
reputed  ring  of  this  Bishop,  and  that  it  is 
still  in  the  possession  of  his  son,  Major 
Fitch." 

4*  "fr  'J? 
The  Bibliotheque  Natipnale  in  Paris,  like 
our  own  British  Museum  Library,  is  con- 
stantly outgrowing  its  space,  and  a  serious 
effort  is  now  about  to  be  made  to  enlarge  it. 
During  the  present  year  ;:^32,ooo  is  to  be 
spent  upon  new  buildings.  It  is  said  that 
the  Bibliotheque  Nationale  will  be  brought 
up  to  date  by  the  provision  of  a  letter-box 
and  a  telephone. 

^        ^         ^  ^ 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  council  of  the 
British  Record  Society,  Limited,  •  it  was 
resolved  :  "  That  having  regard  to  the  revela- 
tions relating  to  the  custody  and  condition 
of  wills,  parish  registers,  and  other  public 
documents  in  the  recent  Shipway  pedigree 
case,  in  which  so  many  documents  were 
forged  and  stolen,  the  Council  considers 
steps  should  be  taken  to  recommend  the 
Government  to  appoint  a  Commission  to 
inquire  into  the  subject  of  the  better  custody 
and  preservation  and  arrangement  of  such 
records,  whereby  such  practices  may  be 
rendered  impossible  in  the  future. 

"That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
forwarded  to  the  two  Archbishops,  the 
President  of  the  Local  Government  Board, 
to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  to  the 
President  of  the  Probate,  Divorce,  and 
Admiralty  Division,  and  to  the  Home  Secre- 
tary." 

We  hope  that  this  subject  will  not  be 
allowed  to  rest  until  some  definite  steps  have 
been  taken  towards  the  better  care  of  our 
parish  records.  The  various  antiquarian 
and  archaeological  societies,  beginning  with 
the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  might  do  good 
service  by  expressing  their  opinions  in  a 
similar  manner,  or  by  helping  in  any  other 
way  which  may  be  practicable  to  strengthen 
the  hands  of  those  who  are  pressing  for  an 
urgently  needed  reform. 

^       •){?       «4? 
We  are  enabled,   by  the  courtesy  of  Mr. 
Edwin  Bays  of  Cambridge,  to  reproduce  a 
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reprint  of  a  sketch  of  1820,  which  he  has 
had  made  on  zinc,  of  Hobson's  Conduit  and 
the  Shire  Hall,  Cambridge.  We  are  also 
indebted  to  Mr.  Bays  for  the  following  note : 
"Thomas  Hobson,  who  in  the  year  1614 
erected  on  the  Market  Hill  the  conduit,  and 
carried  water  thereto,  gave  by  will  the  rent 
of  seven  lays  of  pasture  ground  in  St. 
Thomas'  lays  to  keep  the  conduit  in  repair, 
and  bequeathed  ;i^io  for  beautifying  the 
same."  Various  other  bequests  and  gifts 
were  made  towards  the  maintenance  of  the 


contains  two  courts,  which  were  opened  by 
Lord  Chief  Justice  Willes  and  Mr.  Baron 
Clarke  on  August  11,  1747." 

^  ^  ^ 
We  refrained  purposely  last  month  from 
mentioning  the  current  newspaper  gossip 
about  the  discovery  of  the  "tomb  of 
Romulus  "  in  the  Roman  Forum.  It  seemed 
better  to  wait  till  authenticated  details 
arrived  explaining  what  really  had  been 
found.  In  the  course  of  excavations  carried 
on  in  the  Forum  under  the  guidance  and 
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conduit  and  the  due  provision  of  water 
between  1615  and  1835.  At  the  latter  date 
the  "University  gave  ;;^i5o  and  the  Cor- 
poration ^'^o  to  purchase  additional  land 
for  the  protection  of  the  source  of  the  water- 
course. From  the  nine  wells  in  the  allot- 
ment purchased  in  1835  ^'^  unlimited  supply 
is  gravitated  through  an  open  channel,  un- 
guarded by  fences,  to  the  conduit  head  at 
the  top  of  Trumpington  Street.  .  .  .  The 
Shire  House,  which  forms  the  background  of 
the  picture,  is  built  of  brick  and  stone,  and 


supervision  of  Prolessor  Boni,  there  was 
discovered,  on  the  border  -  line  between 
the  Comitium  and  the  Forum,  and  not  far 
from  the  Arch  of  Septimus  Severus,  a  site, 
about  3  metres  by  4  in  size,  paved  with 
blocks  of  black  Taenarian  marble.  On  three 
sides  this  space  was  found  to  be  protected 
by  a  marble  parapet.  "  In  estimating  the 
value  of  this  discovery,"  says  Professor 
Lanciani  in  the  AthencBum,  "we  must  bear 
in  mind  two  fundamental  facts.  The  first 
is  that  the  Forum,  the  Comitium,  and  the 
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surrounding  edifices  were  seriously  injured 
or  completely  destroyed  by  the  fire  of 
Carinus,  a.d.  283.  .  .  .  The  violence  of  the 
flames  was  such  that  even  the  travertine 
floor  of  the  Forum  and  of  the  Comitium  had 
to  be  renewed,  and  was  slightly  raised  in  level. 

"We  see,  therefore,  the  Forum  and  the 
Comitium  not  as  they  were  seen  and 
described  by  classics  before  the  end  of  the 
third  century  after  Christ,  but  as  they  were 
manipulated  and  rearranged  by  Diocletian 
and  Maxentius  after  the  fire  of  283. 

"The  second  fact  is  that,  among  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  square  feet  of 
public  squares,  or  streets,  or  sacred  enclosures, 
or  courts  laid  bare  in  Rome,  at  Ostia,  at 
Tusculum,  at  Praeneste,  at  Tibur,  at  Cures, 
not  one  square  foot  of  black  flooring  has 
ever  been  found.  This  small  corner  of  the 
Comitium  'stratum  lapide  nigro '  is  unique 
in  its  kind.  Now,  if  we  recollect  that  classic 
authors  mention  the  existence  of  a  'lapis 
niger'  in  this  identical  place,  how  can  we 
help  connecting  this  find  with  that  testimony, 
making  the  conclusion  that  what  we  have 
discovered  is  a  late  representative  of  the 
famous  black  stone  seen  and  described  by 
Varro  ('  Niger  lapis  in  Comitio  locum  funes- 
tum  significat ' — Fest.),  not  far  from  the 
Rostra  ?" 

But  to  explain  what  this  black  stone 
indicates,  and  why  it  was  placed  in  the 
Comitium,  is  the  difficulty.  Ancient  writers 
themselves  were  only  able  to  make  guesses. 
The  fact  of  its  reconstruction  and  protection, 
however,  shows  the  persistence  of  the  tradi- 
tion of  its  sacredness.  Professor  Lanciani 
concludes :  "  One  thing  is  certain.  The 
enclosure  and  its  black  flooring  have  not 
been  disturbed  since  the  time  they  were 
rebuilt ;  therefore,  if  there  is  anything  buried 
Under  it — an  earthen  jar,  a  stone  coffin,  or 
some  other  relic  from  the  prehistoric  age — 
we  can  easily  reach  it  by  tunnelling  the 
ground  at  the  proper  depth.  The  work  has 
already  begun,  and  I  hope  to  be  able  to  give 
the  solution  of  the  mystery  in  my  next  letter." 

^  ^  ^ 
Whili^  some  men  were  engaged  digging 
gravel,  one  day  in  January  last,  from  the 
side  of  a  sand  hillock  in  one  of  the  fields 
on  the  Culter  estate,  near  Milltimber  Station, 
Aberdeenshire,  they  came  upon  a  large  bone. 
They  at  first  took  it  to  be  that  of  a  horse  or 


some  other  animal,  but  after  closer  examina- 
tion found  it  to  be  a  human  thigh-bone. 
This  aroused  their  curiosity,  and  further  in- 
vestigation revealed  a  large  boulder-stone, 
which  fell  away  on  being  touched.  This 
boulder  proved  to  be  the  top  of  a  rude  coffin 
made  up  of  two  large  slabs  forming  the  sides, 
with  shorter  slabs  at  the  ends,  the  bottom 
being  very  carefully  laid  with  two  layers  of 
pebbles,  showing  that  great  pains  had  been 
taken  in  making  the  resting-place.  The 
greater  part  of  the  remains  seemed  to  have 
crumbled  away,  except  a  human  skull,  which 
contained  a  remarkably  well-preserved  and 
fine  set  of  teeth,  and  the  thigh-bone  first 
discovered.  The  coffin  also  contained  a 
small  clay  urn,  which  unfortunately  was 
smashed  by  the  fall  of  the  boulder  and 
sides  of  the  coffin.  The  coffin  lay  east  and 
west,  the  head  being  towards  the  east,  and 
was  about  3I  feet  under  ground.  The  coffin 
was  about  22  inches  wide,  and  20  inches 
deep.  One  of  the  slabs  is  of  peculiar 
formation,  and  seems  to  have  been  rudely 
carved,  traces  of  a  cross  being  easily  seen. 

^  ^  ^ 
A  curious  discovery,  says  the  Athenaum,  has 
been  made  by  Mr.  W.  H.  St.  John  Hope 
with  respect  to  the  famous  "  Syon  cope" 
of  opus  Anglicanum  preserved  in  the  South 
Kensington  Museum.  It  has  long  been 
known  that  the  cope  had  been  mutilated, 
and  patched  with  other  pieces  of  English 
embroidery  of  about  the  same  period  ;  but 
Mr.  Hope  has  ascertained — what  is  obvious 
enough  now  that  it  has  been  pointed  out — 
that  the  narrow  heraldic  border  with  lozenges 
of  arms  is  made  up  of  a  stole  and  fanon 
from  which  the  widened  ends  have  been 
removed,  and  then  the  remainder  sewn  end 
to  end.  The  central  lozenge  in  each  case  is 
charged  with  a  cross,  from  which  the  lozenges 
range  in  reversed  order  to  the  ends  of  both 
stole  and  fanon. 

^  ^  «!(» 
Some  very  interesting  relics  of  underground 
London  have  lately  been  presented  to  the 
Guildhall  Museum  by  Sir  Benjamin  Baker, 
the  well-known  engineer,  and  the  City  Com- 
missioners of  Sewers.  These  were  brought 
to  light  by  the  excavations  which  have  been 
made  in  connection  with  the  Bank  and  New- 
gate Stations  of  the  Central  London  Railway. 
Among  them  are  an  engraved  brass  rowel 
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spur  of  the  seventeenth  century,  a  portion  of 
a  horseshoe,  several  specimens  of  Samian 
ware,  a  Venetian  wineglass,  and  a  platter  of 
painted  Delft  ware,  also  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  with  some  green  glazed  ware,  a 
white  stone  jug,  and  a  few  human  bones. 
These,  together  with  some  Roman  antiquities, 
also  dug  up  at  the  corner  of  Queen  Victoria 
Street,  near  Walbrook,  and  a  curious  cast- 
iron  plaque,  representing  the  killing  of  the 
"goose  with  the  golden  egg,"  which  was 
discovered  in  the  cellar  of  an  old  house  in 
Smithfield  Market,  have  been  placed  near 
the  famous  collection  of  relics  of  under- 
ground London  which  were  gathered  together 
with  so  much  assiduity  by  the  late  Mr.  Charles 
Roach  Smith,  F.S.A.,  of  Strood. 

^  ^  '^ 
During  the  progress  of  removing  soil  from 
the  whinstone  rock  in  Westfield  Quarry, 
Condorrat,  Dumbartonshire,  an  antiquarian 
discovery  of  some  interest  has  been  made. 
The  workmen  found  a  quern  of  coarse  whin- 
stone,  different  from  any  that  is  got  in  the 
locality.  The  dimensions  are  18  inches  in 
length,  with  a  breadth  of  10  inches,  and  a 
depth  of  3  inches.  The  quern  was  dis- 
covered upon  a  made-up  floor,  constructed 
of  rude  boulders,  about  18  inches  from  the 
surface. 

^  ^  ^  , 
The  Thoroton  Antiquarian  Society  has  been 
holding,  during  the  month  just  past,  a  very 
interesting  exhibition  of  curiosities  and  an- 
tiquities in  the  Exchange  Hall,  Nottingham. 
It  comprised  above  400  exhibits  in  sixteen 
sections.  Among  the  many  attractions  of 
the  show  were  books  and  bookbindings,  lace 
and  embroidery,  seals,  book-plates,  manu- 
scripts— including  the  Gradual  of  York  lent  by 
Mr.  Ward — quaint  old  views  of  Nottingham, 
local  pottery,  and  a  valuable  collection  of 
silver,  including  a  plain  silver  chalice,  lent 
by  the  Duke  of  Portland,  which  bears  the 
following  inscription :  "  King  Charles  I.  re- 
ceived the  Communion  in  this  boule  on 
Tuesday,  the  30  January,  1648,  being  the 
day  in  which  he  was  murthered."  One  of 
the  richest  sections  in  the  exhibition  was 
that  devoted  to  coins,  medals,  and  tokens. 
A  rare  series  of  Anglo-Saxon,  Norman,  and 
Early  English  coins  was  jointly  contributed 
by  Miss  Anne  Hutchinson,  the  Rev.  R. 
Baron  Von    Hube,  Mr.   Frank   E.    Burton, 


Mr.  W.  H.  Mason,  Mr.  H.  Hill,  and  Mr. 
Samuel  Page.  In  addition  to  a  notable 
collection  of  silver  and  copper  coins  dis- 
covered at  various  times  in  Nottingham, 
Mr.  Page  lent  a  case  containing  100  silver 
coins  of  Charles  I.,  the  series  including 
several  exceedingly  rare  country  issues  and  a 
set  of  the  pieces  struck  by  Oliver  Cromwell. 
Newark  Siege  pieces  of  various  face  values 
were  well  to  the  fore  in  most  of  the  cases, 
and  were  of  special  interest  as  throwing  a 
side-light  upon  one  of  the  most  stirring 
chapters  of  local  history,  viz.,  the  investment 
of  Newark  Castle,  a  Royalist  stronghold,  by 
the  Parliamentary  forces.  These  coins  were 
struck  at  Newark,  where  a  mint  was  estab- 
lished by  Charles  I.  in  1645-46,  and  when 
the  funds  began  to  run  low  quantities  of 
family  plate  were  brought  to  the  castle  by 
the  nobility  and  clergy  and  coined  into 
halfcrowns,  shillings,  ninepenny  pieces  and 
sixpences,  with  which  the  Royalist  troops 
were  paid. 

^  ^  ^ 
The  last  remains  of  a  once  famous  old 
building  in  High  Street,  Leicester,  will 
shortly  be  cleared  away  to  make  room  for 
"  improvements."  The  house  was  once 
known  as  Lord's  Place,  "  a  stately  and 
extensive  mansion."  In  Queen  Elizabeth's 
time,  Lord's  Place  belonged  to  the  Earl  of 
Huntingdon.  In  1569  Mary  Stuart,  Queen 
of  Scots,  who  was  in  the  charge  of  the 
Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  rested  there  for  one  or 
two  nights.  In  1586  the  unfortunate  Queen 
was  at  Leicester  again,  only  two  or  three 
months  before  her  execution  at  Fotheringay 
Castle  on  February  8,  1587  James  I.  was 
at  Leicester  in  August,  1612,  and  was  enter- 
tained at  Lord's  Place.  Charles  I.  was  at 
the  mansion  twice  in  1642,  viz.,  on  July  22 
and  again  on  August  18,  on  the  latter  date 
accompanied  by  Prince  Charles,  who  came 
subsequently  to  the  throne. 

«il(»  «$»  ^ 
Mr.  J.  B.  Shipley,  of  Chexbres,  Switzerland, 
sends  us  the  following  note,  which  we  print 
with  all  reserve :  "  The  eminent  Dalmatian 
savant.  Professor  Dr.  Luka  Jelic,  whose  re- 
searches in  the  Vatican  archives  have  thrown 
great  light  on  the  Norse  colonization  of 
North  America,  proving  that  Europe  pos- 
sessed full  knowledge  of  the  existence  of 
those  colonies  in  1492  and  even  later,  is  now 
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about  to  proclaim  to  the  world  perhaps  the 
most  remarkable  cartographical  discovery 
that  has  ever  been  made,  and  one  which 
will  entirely  change  preconceived  ideas, 
and  settle  innumerable  obscure  and  disputed 
points  as  to  the  geography  of  the  ancient 
world,  both  Greek  and  Roman.  He  has,  in 
fact,  discovered  an  exact  ancient  copy  of  the 
maps  of  Ptolemy  of  Alexandria,  a.d.  140, 
hitherto  believed  to  be  irrecoverably  lost ; 
and  more  than  this,  he  is  able  to  prove  that 
these  maps  are  themselves  not  the  original 
production  of  Ptolemy,  but  that  they  pre- 
serve to  us  the  almost  unchanged  work  of 
Eratosthenes,  n.c.  200,  or  earlier,  modified 
only  by  Hipparchus,  a  century  later,  the 
slight  changes  added  by  Ptolemy  being  politi- 
cal rather  than  geographical  in  character. 
The  maps  are  absolutely  free  from  all  detail 
referring  to  a  later  date  than  that  of  Ptolemy, 
whose  rendering  of  Erastosthenes'  work  has 
thus  come  to  us  intact,  and  now,  after  having 
been  lost  for  centuries,  has  been  identified 
by  the  rare  insight  and  skill  in  all  pertain- 
ing to  ancient  cartography  of  the  learned 
Dalmatian  professor." 


Ciuarterlp  Jl3ote0  on  IRoman 
TBritain. 

By  F.  Haverfield,  M.A.,  F.S.A. 


No.  XXVII. 


N  my  last  article 
noticed  various 
Roman  remains 
during  the  past 


(ante,    p.    39)    I 

discoveries     of 

in  Britain  made 

half  year  in  the 

I  then  promised 


southern  part  of  our  island, 
to  follow  this  up  with  a  corresponding  notice 
of  discoveries  made  in  the  north  during  the 
same  period.  I  hope  by  this  plan  to  pick  up 
the  arrears  into  which  I  have  been  forced  in 
connection  with  my  so-called  Quarterly 
Notes.  Having  thus  brought  my  readers 
up  to  date  I  trust  to  keep  them  there  in 
future,  though  it  will  be  obvious  to  them  that 
discoveries  occur  irregularly,  and  therefore 
that  mechanical  regularity  in  the  appearance 
of  my  articles  is  not  in  itself  wholly  desirable. 
My  present  article,  dealing  with  Northern 
Britain,  deals  almost  exclusively  with  military 


things.  It  is  concerned  with  the  excavations 
of  forts  and  fortifications,  and  may  be  divided 
into  three  principal  headings.  First  comes 
the  exploration  of  certain  forts,  or  supposed 
forts,  in  Lancashire  ;  secondly,  the  work  done 
during  the  summer  and  autumn  of  1898  on 
the  Roman  Wall  between  Newcastle  and 
Carlisle  ;  thirdly,  the  examination  of  Birrens- 
wark  in  Southern  Scotland. 

Three  sites  were  attacked  in  Lancashire. 
At  the  most  important,  the  fort  of  Breme- 
tennacum,  now  Ribchester,  a  few  miles  east 
of  Preston,  Mr.  John  Garstang  has  made 
some  interesting  and  noteworthy  discoveries. 
Starting  from  results  obtained,  and  theories 
formed  in  some  excavations  made  ten  or 
twelve  years  ago,  he  was  able  to  fix  three  out 
of  the  four  corners  of  the  fort,  and  thus  to 
determine  its  exact  area  and  position.  It 
had  been  previously  supposed  that  two  of  the 
corners  and  all  one  side  had  been  demolished 
by  the  river  Ribble.  Now  Mr.  Garstang 
has  found  one  of  the  missing  corners,  the 
southern  one,  not  in  the  river,  but  under  dry 
land,  and  he  has  thereby  shown  that  the  area 
of  the  fort  was  about  six  acres,  a  very  com- 
mon size  for  a  largish  fort.  The  corner  is 
fairly  well  preserved,  he  tells  me,  and  un- 
mistakable. It  appears  to  have  had  inside  it 
a  turret  of  the  usual  type  ;  through  the  turret 
and  rampart  runs  a  walled  passage  of  a  very 
unusual  type,  leading  down  to  a  well  just  out- 
side the  rampart.  This  walled  passage  ap- 
pears to  be  Roman ;  I  know  of  no  precise 
parallel  to  it,  but  it  does  not  seem  in  itself 
an  impossibility.  None  of  the  gates  have 
been  found,  but  there  are  traces  of  a  curious 
exit  through  the  north  corner  which  I  do  not 
understand — it  is  not  constructed  in  Roman 
style.  A  few  coins  (bronze  of  Domitian, 
Trajan,  Hadrian)  and  some  pieces  of  Samian 
and  other  pottery,  were  discovered  in  the 
course  of  these  excavations.  For  further 
details  I  may  refer  my  readers  to  an  article 
by  Mr.  Garstang  in  this  number. 

Mr.  Garstang  has  also  trenched  the  little 
earthwork  at  Mellor,  on  a  hilltop  south  of 
Ribchester.  This  has  hitherto  counted  as 
Roman ;  indeed,  it  has  been  honoured  by  a 
Roman  road  leading  specially  to  it  from  Man- 
chester. Since  Mr.  Garstang's  trenching, 
which  I  was  able  to  visit  personally,  the  site 
need  no  longer  be  called  Roman. 

Excavations  have  also  been  made  under 
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the  auspices  of  the  Lancashire  and  Cheshire 
Antiquarian  Society  at  Castleshaw.  This 
place  is  technically  in  Yorkshire  but  geogra- 
phically in  Lancashire,  being  on  the  west  side 
of  the  Standedge  pass  on  the  road  from  Man- 
chester and  Oldham  to  Huddersfield.  It  has 
been  supposed  to  be  a  "  station  "  on  a  Roman 
road  from  Manchester  over  Standedge  to 
Slack  (Cambodunum),  but  no  real  traces  of 
such  a  station  now  remain  above  ground. 
The  excavations  produced  some  tiles,  Samian 
and  other  pottery,  nails  said  to  be  Roman, 
and  a  hard  clay  surface  which  was  thought  to 
be  a  smelting  hearth.  It  is  much  to  be  wished 
that  the  search  be  continued.  At  present  it 
cannot  be  called  quite  certain  that  a  Roman 
road  crossed  Standedge,  for  the  traces  of  the 
road  are  insufficient.  If  it  could  be  shown 
that  Castleshaw  was  a  small  fort  or  post,  the 
road  might  be  assumed  with  more  confidence. 
I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  G.  C.  Yates  and  Mr. 
Andrew  for  information  about  these  dis- 
coveries. 

The  Wall. — On  the  Roman  wall  two  dis- 
tinct undertakings  were  in  progress  last 
autumn.  Mr.  R.  C.  Bosanquet,  on  behalf 
of  the  Newcastle  Society  of  Antiquaries, 
excavated  practically  the  whole  of  the  interior 
of  the  fort  at  Housesteads  (Borcovicium) 
and  obtained  a  complete  plan  of  it.  The 
prsetorium  was  found  to  be  in  specially  good 
preservation.  It  resembles  fairly  closely  the 
praetoria  at  Cilurnum  (the  Chesters),  at 
Bremenium  (Rochester),  and  at  Blatobul- 
gium  (Birrens) ;  it  differs  from  the  prsetorium 
at  Hardknott,  which  is  perhaps  slightly  more 
like  the  instances  found  on  the  German 
Li?nes.  In  addition,  Mr.  Bosanquet  examined 
the  "  Amphitheatre,"  which  turns  out  to  be  a 
quarry  simply,  and  not  an  amphitheatre,  so 
far  as  I  can  judge.  He  also  examined  a  few 
of  the  outbuildings,  in  particular  the  Mith- 
raeum,  which  had  been  plundered  but  never 
properly  examined  before.  Several  inscrip- 
tions, much  pottery,  a  remarkable  find  of 
iron  arrowheads,  and  much  else,  were  dis- 
covered in  the  course  of  the  work.  The  whole 
place  had  been  searched  by  previous  diggers, 
greedy  generally  for  building-stone,  though 
not  all  careless  of  antiquities.  It  was  not 
therefore  virgin  soil.  Nevertheless  Mr. 
Bosanquet's  scientific  search  has  yielded 
excellent  results,  and  archaeologists  will  look 
eagerly  for  his  report  and  plans. 


The  Vallum  and  other  frontier  works  were 
also  explored.  For  the  results  I  may  refer  to 
the  report  which  I  have  written  for  the  Cum- 
berland Archaeological  Society,  and  may  here 
only  summarize.  Fresh  evidence  was  gained 
to  show  that  the  Turf  Wall  at  Birdoswald, 
near  Gilsland,  was  earlier  than  the  Stone 
Wall,  but  no  evidence  could  be  found  that 
the  Turf  Wall  ever  existed  elsewhere  than  in 
this  particular  neighbourhood.  Fresh  evi- 
dence was  also  gained  to  show  that  the  Vallum 
is  coeval  with  the  works  north  of  it,  and  is  not 
an  earlier  independent  frontier.  Other  de- 
tailed results  were  obtained,  which  may  fairly 
be  regarded  as  important,  but  which  cannot 
be  easily  described  without  an  elaborate  state- 
ment of  the  Mural  problems  which  they  con- 
cern. 

At  Bewcastle,  in  North  Cumberland,  an 
inscription  has  been  found  in  the  churchyard, 
that  is,  inside  the  area  of  the  Roman  fort. 
It  is  dedicated  to  the  native  god  Cocidius  by 
the  commander  of  the  garrison,  Q.  Peltrasius 
Maximus.  Probably  the  stone  was  set  up  in 
the  third  century  of  our  era. 

BiRRENSWARK. — The  great  hill  of  Birrens- 
wark,  or  Burnswark,  is  famous  alike  in  archae- 
ology and  in  topography.  Though  less  than 
I, GOO  feet  in  height,  it  is  so  situated  as  to 
command  a  prospect  of  extraordinary  width, 
and  to  be  visible  itself  for  miles  in  many 
directions.  I  know  few  hills  which  "  follow  one 
about  "  so  persistently  as  Birrenswark  follows 
the  wanderer  in  Cumberland  and  Dumfries. 
The  hill  is  girt  and  crowned  with  ancient 
earthworks,  and  the  Scotch  Society  of  Anti- 
quaries, which  lately  explored  the  Roman 
forts  at  Birrens  and  Ardoch,  has  this  last 
autumn  continued  its  good  work  by  exploring 
Birrenswark.  I  have  been  able  to  visit  the 
site,  by  the  kindness  of  Scotch  archaeologists. 
There  seems  to  be  some  difference  of  opinion 
as  to  the  date  of  the  earthworks.  My  own 
impression  is  that  probably  the  works  on  the 
hilltop  are  of  native  origin,  while  those  below 
may  represent  Roman  troops  attacking  the 
Caledonians  entrenched  above.  That  the 
upper  fortifications  are  not  Roman  seems  to 
me  almost  certain.  Various  interesting  things 
have,  however,  been  found  in  them,  and  seem 
to  be  of  Roman  date,  in  particular  some  iron 
objects  and  numerous  small  leaden  glandes, 
or  bullets,  shaped  more  or  less  like  acorns. 
These  bullets  vary  a  good  deal  in  size,  some 
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weighing  over  two  ounces,  some  barely  three- 
quarters  of  an  ounce.  These  bullets  suggest 
an  interesting  but  somewhat  speculative  pro 
position.  Leaden  glandes,  so  far  as  we  at 
present  know,  were  used  by  the  Romans  only 
during  the  later  Republic  and  earlier  Empire. 
We  have  references  to  them  as  used  in  a.d.  58, 
and  probably  a.d.  70,  but  all  later  references 
to  bullets  of  any  definite  material  mention 
stone  bullets.  It  is  therefore  probable  that 
the  use  of  leaden  glandes  ceased  about  the 
end  of  the  first  century  of  our  era.  If  this 
be  so,  we  may  conjecturally  attribute  the 
Birrenswark  glandes  to  some  campaign  of 
Agricola.  The  traces  of  that  General  have, 
no  doubt,  been  noticed  very  often  where  there 
are  no  traces  at  all,  and  we  have  become 
sceptical  about  them,  but  it  still  seems  worth 
while  to  point  out  the  possibilities  of  this 
case.  It  may  be  permissible  to  add  a  hope 
that  the  Scotch  antiquaries  will  be  able  soon 
to  publish  the  results  of  this  important  under- 
taking. 

Meanwhile  there  remains  one  point  in 
Roman  Scotland  which  imperatively  demands 
examination.  We  know  a  good  deal — in 
some  cases  more,  in  some  cases  less — about 
the  detached  forts  at  Birrens  and  Cappuck 
and  Ardoch.  We  know  how  the  Antonine 
Vallum  was  constructed,  though  the  report 
of  its  examination  is  now  nearly  eight  years 
overdue.  But  we  do  not  know  anything  about 
the  forts  attached  to  that  Vallum,  such,  for 
instance,  as  Rough  Castle.  If  historical 
inquiry  is  to  go  forward  in  respect  of  the 
Roman  occupation  of  Scotland,  one  of  these 
forts  must  be  properly  explored. 

Christ  Chorch,  O-kford, 
January  20,  1899. 


IBeiBanrs  '*^outf)  Lonuon/'* 

By  T.  Fairman  Ordish,  F.S.A. 


JN  the  literature  o(  I^ndon's  history 
there  is  nothing  like  the  books  of 
Sir  Walter  Besant.  They  mark  an 
epoch,  and  possibly  neither  author 
nor  reader  can  yet  view  them  with  a  true 
objectivity.      Regarded    by    the    professed 

•  South   London,   by   Sir   Waiter   Besant,   MA, 
F.S.A.    London :  Cbatto  and  Windus,  1899,  8vo. 


antiquary  and  historian  as  a  novelist's  excur- 
sion into  an  element  not  his  own,  begrudged 
somewhat  by  the  vast  legion  of  the  readers 
of  fiction,  there  is,  between  these  extremes, 
a  large  and  growing  section  of  readers  to 
whom  the  volumes  have  come  as  a  new 
interest  in  life,  to  whom,  as  the  history  of 
the  capital  in  which  they  live,  or  the  geo- 
graphical centre  of  the  empire  of  which  they 
are  citizens,  these  writings  have  been  a  reve- 
lation. And  this  section  of  readers  un- 
doubtedly is  being  rapidly  recruited  from 
the  habitual  readers  of  fiction  on  the  one 
side,  and  from  historical  students  on  the 
other.  A  new  force  has  come  into  the 
subject  Students  of  London  perceive  new 
meanings  and  connections  in  the  facts  which 
they  have  laboured  to  co-ordinate  and 
arrange;  the  ordinary  reader  of  historical 
tastes  finds  himself  led  on  to  consider  the 
detailed  labours  of  the  antiquary,  and  to 
peep  into  volumes  whose  aspect  would 
formerly  have  been  too  uninviting. 

The  explanation  lies  in  no  way  remote. 
It  may  be  amply  illustrated  from  the  author's 
latest  published  work  on  the  subject — his 
book  on  South  London.  The  power  of 
vision  which  enables  him  to  realize  the 
condition  of  Southwark  in  prehistoric  times  ; 
the  descriptive  power  which  shows  us  the 
wind-swept  marsh,  haunt  of  gull,  heron,  and 
\N5JJd  fowl,  between  the  river  and  the  first 
rising  ground  on  the  south  "  still  to  be 
observed  at  Clapham,  Brixton,  and  Camber- 
well  " ;  the  intense  human  sympathy  which 
leads  him  to  his  explanation  of  the  origin  of 
London  in  the  needs  and  activities  of  men  ; 
the  constructive  imagination  which  visualizes 
the  making  of  the  great  causeway  across  the 
marsh,  and  pictures  the  caravans  of  merchants 
with  their  slaves  and  packhorses  as  they 
forded  the  river  and  passed  southward  across 
the  causeway ;  the  power  d(  combining,  by 
perceiving  their  inter-relation,  the  scattered 
facts  that  are  known  of  remote  historical 
times,  resulting  in  the  remarkable  sketch  of 
the  "  early  history  "  which  forms  his  second 
chapter—  such  are  the  qualities  conspicuous 
in  this  work,  which  bring  the  breath  of  life 
into  the  story,  and  sufficiently  explain  why 
it  is  that  the  author  is  able  to  create  his  own 
public  for  his  treatment  of  this  theme. 

The  third  chapter  of  the  book  is  entitled 
"  A   Forgotten  Monastery,"  and   gives  an 
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account  of  Bermondsey  Abbey.  Concern- 
ing this  we  have  heard  a  criticism  passed  by 
an  eminent  authority  on  London,  that  it  was 
surely  not  forgotten  by  anybody  who  knew 
of  it,  unless  by  "the  man  in  the  street." 
Such  a  remark  is  perhaps  natural  in  an 
antiquary,  but  it  shows  no  recognition  of  the 
author's  position  in  the  matter.  The  book 
is  not  addressed  to  specialists,  but  to  the 
English  reading  public.  Now,  if  the  London 
antiquary  will  look  into  the  most  widely- 
circulated  books  on  London  before  the 
advent  of  Sir  Walter  Besant,  viz.,  Thornbury 
and  Walford's  Old  and  New  London,  and 
Walford's  Greater  London,  he  will  find  no 
account  of  Bermondsey  Abbey  in  either  of 
these  works.  Accordingly,  the  author  was 
amply  justified,  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  reading  public,  in  calling  the  great  and 
important  religious  establishment  at  Ber- 
mondsey "a  forgotten  monastery." 

The  picture  of  the  monastery  (p.  51)  and 
the  picture  of  the  High  Street,  Southwark 
(facing  p.  84),  appear  to  have  been  taken 
from  Whitiock's  view  of  London,  founded 
upon  that  of  Van  den  Wyngaerde.  The 
illustrations  are  beautifully  reproduced,  and 
for  the  purposes  of  the  book  are  admirable, 
but  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  remind  students 
that  the  source  is  not  a  contemporary  one. 
Great  assistance  may  be  found  in  Whittock's 
reconstruction  of  features  of  London  not  to 
be  found  in  the  original  and  contemporary 
view  from  which  he  worked,  but  his  picture 
should  not  be  called  Wyngaerde's  view.  The 
reconstruction  of  monastic  London  by  a 
later  artist,  Mr.  H.  W.  Brewer,  published  in 
the  Builder,  may  likewise  be  of  assistance, 
and  in  that  case  there  is  no  chance  of  con- 
fusion between  a  contemporary  representation 
and  a  reconstruction  from  ascertained  data. 

"  The  Abbey  of  St.  Saviour,  Bermondsey, 
was  the  Westminster  of  South  London," 
writes  Sir  Walter,  with  a  happily  inspired 
definition,  and  he  prefaces  his  account  of 
the  monastery  with  a  description  of  the 
ancient  topography  of  the  district,  in  which 
the  facts  familiar  to  us  in  Rendle's  Old 
Southwark,  in  Lysons'  Environs  of  London, 
and  other  sources,  are  weaved  into  a  texture 
which  in  the  end  wears  an  aspect  of  sur- 
prising freshness.  With  the  story  of  the 
monastery  is   included    the   history  of   two 
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queens — Katharine  of  Valois  and  Elizabeth 
W'oodville — and  their  connection  with  this 
monastery.  By  such  means  the  history  of 
South  London  is  filled  with  human  interest 
throughout  the  book. 

"All  round  London,  like  beads  upon  a 
string,  were  dotted  royal  houses,  palaces, 
and  hunting  places."  Such  is  the  rapid 
generalization  with  which  the  author  opens 
his  story  of  the  royal  houses  of  South  London. 
The  palace  at  Kennington  had  utterly  dis- 
appeared when  Camden  wrote  of  it  in  1607, 
and  yet  the  story  of  royal  personages  and 
events  connected  with  it  occupies  twenty 
pages  in  the  volume  before  us.  There  are 
two  illustrations,  an  elevation  of  the  "  Long 
Barn,"  as  it  was  called  in  the  beginning  of 
last  century,  a  building  of  stone  and  thatch, 
part  of  the  offices  of  the  palace,  and  a 
valuable  sketch-map  of  the  site  derived  from 
a  plan  of  the  house  and  grounds  executed 
in  1636,  when  Charles  L  leased  the  property 
to  Sir  Francis  Cottington.  This  lease  and 
plan  related  not  to  the  ancient  palace,  but 
to  a  house  rebuilt  on  the  site  between  1530 
and  1630.  No  tradition  of  Kennington 
Palace  has  survived  in  the  locality,  although 
part  of  the  ruins  was  still  standing  only  a 
hundred  years  ago,  the  author  tells  us  ;  but 
whether  these  were  remains  of  the  ancient 
palace,  or  of  the  later  house,  or  of  the  "  Long 
Barn,"  does  not  appear.  The  sketch-ma]3 
(p.  71)  is  an  interesting  topographical  docu- 
ment. The  author's  method  of  searching 
out  illustrations  of  remains  of  buildings  now 
utterly  vanished  will  be  appreciated  by  anti- 
quaries. In  many  cases  they  are  the  docu- 
ments on  which  reconstructions  may  be  built 
up.  A  good  instance  of  this  is  seen  in  the 
two  pictures  of  remains  of  Bermondsey  Abbey 

(PP-  52-53). 

Next  we  have  an  account  of  Eltham  Palace, 
enlivened  by  the  author's  comments  on  the 
ancient  roads,  and  the  immense  expenditure 
in  labour,  time,  provisions,  and  money  in- 
volved when  a  sovereign  signified  the  royal 
pleasure  to  keep  Christmas  in  an  outlying 
palace  such  as  this.  An  illustration  of  the 
remains  of  the  palace  is  given  in  Lysons' 
Environs  of  London  (1796).  A  reproduc- 
tion of  this  appears  in  the  book  (p.  91),  and 
by  the  courtesy  of  the  publishers  is  here  re- 
produced. 
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Lysons  thus  describes  the  state  of  the 
demesne  at  that  time  :  "The  palace,  etc.,  is 
included  in  Sir  J.  G.  Shaw's  lease,  and  the 
site  is  now  occupied  as  a  farm.  The  manor- 
lodge  in  the  great  park  is  now  the  manorial 


and  55  in  height.  It  has  a  wooden  roof, 
wrought  with  Gothic  ornaments.  A  ground 
plan  of  part  of  the  ancient  palace  of  Eltham, 
as  taken  in  1509,  was  engraved  for  Hasted's 
History  of  Kent.     A  view  of  the  palace  was 
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residence.  The  principal  buildings  now  re- 
maining on  the  site  of  the  palace  are  the 
great  hall,  where  the  Parliaments  were  held 
and  the  public  entertainments  given  (now 
used  as  a  barn),  and  some  of  the  offices. 
The  hall  is  100  feet  in  length,  36  in  breadth, 


published  upon  a  very  small  scale  by  Stent 
in  1650.  There  are  several  prints  of  it  in 
its  present  ruinous  state."  I.ysons  also  gives 
a  picture  of  the  hall  of  the  palace. 

There  are  some  ruins  yet  remaining  of  the 
buildings  added  by  Edward  IV.     The  moat 
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and  the  old  bridge  may  still  be  seen,  the 
wall  of  the  palace  may  still  be  made  out. 
"  But  tradition,"  writes  Sir  Walter,  "  which 
has  quite  forgotten  its  memories  of  the 
Edwards  and  the  Tudors,  describes  it  as  the 
palace  of  King  John,"  and  he  gives  a  repro- 
duction of  a  drawing  of  "  King  John's  Palace, 
Kent,"  made  in  1804.  An  excellent  picture 
showing  the  present  state  of  the  moat  and 
the  bridge  is  also  supplied,  affording  an 
interesting  comparison  with  the  illustration 
here  reproduced.  "  There  is  not  much 
difference  in  the  present  aspect,"  writes  our 
author.  "  The  moat  has  been  opened 
again,  the  buildings  represented  on  the 
south  side  of  the  hall  have  vanished,  and 
the  place  itself,  which  had  been  used  as  a 
barn,  is  now  empty,  and  is  only  thrown  open 
for  visitors,  or  the  drilling  of  volunteers." 

In  a  chapter  entitled  "  A  Forgotten 
Worthy,"  we  have  an  attempted  vindication 
of  the  character  of  Sir  John  Fastolf,  and  a 
graphic  description  of  Southwark  topography. 
Sir  John  Fastolf's  house  stood  "  on  the  banks 
of  the  river  in  Stoney  Lane,  which  now  leads 
from  Tooley  Street  to  Pickleherring  Street." 
The  author  insists  on  the  great  difference 
between  the  characters  of  Fastolf  and  Shakes- 
peare's Falstaff",  and  his  vindication  of  the 
former,  if  accepted,  would  itself  increase  the 
disparity.  But  there  is  a  book,  evidently 
well  known  to  the  author,  which  states  very 
simply  the  key  to  this  question  :  "  The  time 
was  not  so  long  since  these  deeds  were  done 
that  they  and  the  personages  which  figured 
in  them  should  be  forgotten."*  The  great 
success  of  Shakespeare's  historical  plays 
argues  a  popular  response  to  his  themes,  and 
that  response  came  from  tradition,  not  from 
learning.  That  there  was  a  contemporary 
notorious  character  reflected  in  the  portraiture 
of  Falstaff  is  also  hardly  to  be  doubted,  and 
in  my  Shakespeare's  London  I  have  attempted 
to  identify  him.  If  Sir  Walter  Besant's 
account  of  Eltham  had  not  been  restricted 
to  the  palace,  he  would  probably  have  alluded 
to  the  scene  of  the  robbery  at  Shooter's  Hill 
on  the  Dover  Road  in  Shakespeare's  ZT^wry/F. 
It  is  curious  that  the  worthy  who,  according 
to  my  suggestion,  is  reflected  in  Falstaff, 
held  property  in  the  neighbourhood,  and 
probably  resided  there.  Fuller  tells  us  that 
•  Rendle's  History  0/  Southwark,  p.  63. 


at  Mottingham,  a  hamlet  attached  to  the 
Manor  of  Eltham,  "on  August  4,  1585, 
betimes  in  the  morning  .  .  .  the  ground 
began  to  sink  in  a  field  belonging  to  Sir 
Perceval  Hart  so  much  that  three  elm-trees 
were  swallowed  into  the  pit,  and  before  ten 
of  the  clock  no  part  of  them  could  be  seen." 
So  much  for  the  contemporary  original  of  the 
character :  now  for  the  traditional.  It  is 
remarkable  that  Fastolf  owned  an  inn  in 
Southwark  called  the  Boar's  Head.  In 
Shakespeare's  time  this  circumstance  was 
probably  not  forgotten.  "  Almost  equi- 
distant from  the  City  end  of  the  old  bridge 
as  this  from  the  Southwark  end  was  the 
Boar's  Head  of  Shakespeare's  plays.  It  is 
curious  that  the  City  inn  was  the  scene  of 
the  revelries  of  Prince  Hal  and  his  fat  friend 
Sir  John  Falstaff",  and  that  the  other,  the 
Southwark  Inn,  was  the  property  of  Sir  John 
Fastolf."* 

The  picture  of  the  Surrey  end  of  London 
Bridge  from  the  High  Street,  Southwark,  is 
inserted  in  this  chapter  on  "A  Forgotten 
Worthy."  We  are  indebted  to  the  publishers 
for  their  permission  to  reproduce  it  here. 
The  picture  is  charming,  and  possesses  much 
artistic  merit.  Based  on  contemporary  views, 
it  is,  nevertheless,  a  product  of  imaginative 
art.  There  are  no  London  views  and  maps 
earlier  than  the  sixteenth  century,  but  with 
the  views  of  this  period  before  him — they 
are  invariably  taken  from  the  south,  showing 
the  Southwark  end  of  the  bridge  and  gener- 
ally a  portion  of  the  High  Street— the  artist 
has  ingeniously  accentuated  some  features 
of  an  earlier  date,  and  in  all  probability  we 
have  here  a  picture  of  the  bridge-end  and 
the  street  very  much  as  it  was  when  Fastolf 
was  a  resident  in  Stoney  Lane.  Since  Sir 
Walter  has  devoted  a  chapter  to  him,  Fastolf 
can  no  longer  be  "  a  forgotten  worthy." 

To  pass  over  several  chapters  which  provide 
very  attractive  browsing  alike  for  the  anti- 
quary and  the  general  reader,  we  reach 
"  Chapter  XIV. :  In  the  Eighteenth  Century," 
and  the  author  starts  in  a  gleeful  canter,  with 
loosened  rein,  over  his  favourite  period,  while 
we  become  somewhat  out  of  breath  in  our 
efforts  to  keep  up  with  him.  In  about 
twenty-four  pages  he  takes  us  all  over  South- 
wark and  its  purlieus  in  the  last  century, 
*  Ibid.,  p.  59. 
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notes  all  the  numerous  inns  and  taverns,  and 
peeps  into  several  of  them.  Let  the  pictures 
mark  his  course  :  An  old  house  in  Stoney 
Street ;  St.  Thomas's  Hospital ;  some  ancient 
houses  in  I^ong  Walk,  Bermondsey ;  Jamaica 
House,  Bermondsey ;  Queen  Elizal^eth's  Free 
Grammar  School ;  ancient  buildings,  High 
Street  (from  an  excellent  drawing  by 
T.    Higham,    1820) ;  The   Falcon   Tavern, 


close  of  the  journey  (p.  270)  "  the  Talbot  " 
would  appear  to  be  a  misprint  for  "the 
Tabard."  The  picture  of  "  A  South  London 
Slum  "(p.  267)  has  nothing  to  recommend 
it ;  all  the  other  illustrations  in  the  book  are 
excellent,  but  this  is  an  offence,  and  should 
be  removed  in  subsequent  editions. 

In  the  next  chapter  the  author  is  in  his 
most  serious,   perhaps    most  characteristic, 
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Bankside  (but  the  gallant  figures  introduced 
by  the  artist  here  were  intended  for  an  earlier 
period  ?) ;  an  old  mill,  Bankside ;  John 
Bunyan's  meetinghouse,  Bankside;  the  old 
town  hall,  Southwark  ;  old  houses  in  Ewer 
Street ;  courtyard  of  the  Dog  and  Bear  inn  ; 
the  White  Bear  tavern ;  Allen  Ropewalk ;  a 
South  London  slum ;  the  old  Tabard  inn ; 
St.  George's  Church.  Perhaps  the  author 
himself  grew  a  little  tired,  for  towards  the 


vein.  He  gives  us  the  story  of  the  Debtors' 
Prison,  the  King's  Bench,  and  the  Marshalsea, 
and  with  truly  artistic  skill  he  summarizes 
the  tragedy  of  these  prisons  in  an  eloquent 
soliloquy  in  St.  George's  Churchyard,  "  now 
a  pretty  garden,  whose  benches  in  fine 
weather  are  filled  with  people  resting  and 
sunning  themselves."  There  beneath  the 
flowers  the  poor  broken  debtor  and  the 
prosperous    creditor    are    resting    together. 
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"  This  churchyard,"  writes  Sir  Walter,  "  repre- 
sents all  that  can  be  imagined  of  human 
patience,  human  work,  human  suffering, 
human  degradation.  Everything  is  here 
beneath  our  feet,  and  we  sit  among  these 
memories  unmoved,  and  enjoy  the  sunshine, 
and  forget  the  sorrows  of  the  past." 

There  are  many  other  points  which  we 
had  noted  while  reading  this  delightful  volume, 
but  our  space  is  filled.  In  dealing  with 
Lambeth  Palace,  the  author  appears  to  have 
denied  himself  a  good  deal  (he  gives  no 
account  of  the  library,  for  instance)  in  de- 
ference to  other  authors  who  have  written  on 
the  subject.  To  one  of  these  he  makes  a 
compliment  which  surely  applies  pre-emi- 
nently to  himself :  "  Life-giver  to  the  dust 
and  ashes  of  ancient  facts  "  !  Indeed,  these 
books  on  London  which  the  author  has 
periodically  put  forth  during  recent  years — like 
all  his  work,  clean  and  wholesome,  manly  in 
tone,  written  in  beautiful  English — constitute 
what  may  without  extravagance  be  called  the 
London  Saga. 

One  or  two  notes  by  way  of  suggested 
corrigenda  may  be  added  :  "  One  of  the  last 
visits  of  the  King  to  Eltham  was  in  the  year 
1575"  (p.  94).  The  date  is  obviously  a 
misprint.  "Stow's  Annals,  continued  by 
Hawes"  (p.  216).  Here,  of  course,  the 
name  should  be  Howes.  The  sentence  on 
p.  113,  where  we  are  told  that  the  park  at 
Lambeth  stands  on  the  site  of  Vauxhall 
Gardens,  might  receive  attention,  and  the 
remarks  on  Fawcett's  statue  on  the  same 
page  are  hardly  worthy  of  the  author  or  in 
keeping  with  his  general  tone  and  treatment. 


sa^mDbam'is  Cout  tbrougi) 
jTrance  ann  3Italp. 

A.D.    1769-70. 
(Continued  from  p.  18.) 


"July  31,  1769.  — Arrived  at  Fontain- 
bleau.  The  road  from  Paris,  for  about  forty 
miles,  runs  in  a  strait  line,  well  paved  and 
planted  on  both  sides  ;  the  whole  countrey 


affording  very  pleasant  prospects,  and  many 
fine  countrey  seats — extremely  well  cultivated. 
The  Palace  immencely  large  in  a  variety  of 
old  Gothic  tastes.  Several  of  the  royal 
apartments  are  very  rich  in  carving,  gilding, 
etc.  The  gilding  remarkably  fine  and  fresh, 
tho'  done  200  years  ago.  The  countrey  con- 
tinues pleasant;  the  road  planted  cheifly 
with  elm  ;  but  thro'  the  Bourbonnois  for 
twenty  miles  together,  the  trees  along  the 
road  are  all  wallnuts  that  florish  well,  and 
this  year  extremely  full  of  nuts  of  which  they 
make  an  oil,  that  answers  the  purposes  of 
olive  oil,  amongst  the  lower  class  of  people. 
The  river  Loire  adds  much  to  the  beauty  of 
the  prospects.  The  roads  in  general  made 
at  the  expence  of  the  public,  the  towns  and 
parishes  being  obliged  to  find  labourers  to 
do  that  work  at  stated  times.  In  the  same 
manner  are  the  trees  planted  on  each  side 
of  the  road,  consisting  of  elms,  poplars, 
chesnuts,  wallnuts,  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  soil ;  the  proprietor  of  the  land  where 
they  grow  having  the  benefit  of  them. 

"  August  4. — Arrived  at  Lyons,  one  of  the 
first  citys  in  France  ;  the  river  Saone  running 
thro'  the  midle  of  it;  a  ridge  of  hills  sur- 
rounding one  side  covered  with  houses  and 
public  buildings,  and  the  rapid  Rhone 
runing  on  the  other  side,  with  a  number  of 
countrey  villas  interspersed,  make  the  en- 
virons a  most  pleasing  and  magneficent 
prospect.  The  Saone  loses  itself  in  the 
Rhone  just  below  the  town. 

"The  great  square  called  Belle  Coiir  is 
larger  than  any  in  Paris  with  a  very  mag- 
neficent equestrian  statue  of  Louis  14th,  in 
bronze  that  stands  in  the  midle  upon  a 
marble  piedestal  richly  adorned.  The  play- 
house larger  and  handsomer  than  that  at 
Paris.     This  town  is  full  as  big  as  Norwich. 

"Left  Lyons  August  the  nth  in  the  way 
to  Turin.  The  Posts  not  well  regulated,  so 
that  I  was  obliged  to  deal  with  a  voiturier 
for  four  horses  the  whole  way,  including  all 
expence  at  the  inns  where  one  is  obliged  to 
stop ;  this  method  is  convenient,  but  the 
way  of  travelling  very  tedious  and  irksome  ; 
for  ^  their  custom  is  to  go  a  foots  pace  the 
whole  way  to  Turin  about  150  miles  which 
they  are  six  days  in  performing :  but  upon 
my  return  this  way,  I  found  means  by  the 
help  of  a  couple  of  louis,  to  work  them  into 
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a  trot  and  so  performed  the  journey  in  half 
the  time.  Passed  thro'  Pont  Voisin  the 
frontier  town  between  France  and  Savoy,  the 
roads  good,  planted  chiefly  with  mulberry 
trees,  which  bear  wild  fruit  and  are  only 
valuable  upon  account  of  the  leaves  for  the 
silk  worms. 

"  From  Pont  Voisin  to  Chamberry  an  old 
ugly  town,  the  capital  of  Savoy,  and  so  to 
Aigue  Belle,  a  village  of  a  romantic  situation 
at  the  bottom  of  mountains  which  run  all 
along  this  countrey,  partly  covered  with  a 
variety  of  underwood  and  partly  with  fir- 
trees  growing  from  the  top  of  the  hill  to  the 
bottom,  interspersed  here  and  there  with 
small  parcells  of  land,  cultivated  and  sown 
with  different  sorts  of  grain ;  and  hemmed  in 
on  all  sides  with  a  low  fence  to  prevent  the 
sudden  rains  from  washing  away  the  fruit  of 
their  labours.  The  whole  countrey  is  a  scene 
of  immense  rocks  calculated  by  nature  more 
for  the  habitation  of  wild  beasts  than  of  the 
human  species ;  the  inhabitants  a  poor, 
diminutive,  ugly  race  of  people  most  of  them 
with  swellings  upon  their  throats,  and  sore 
eyes  occasioned,  as  it  is  thought,  by  drinking 
the  snow  water  that  falls  from  the  mountains. 

"  Lanebourg,  a  village  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Cenis  where  I  lay ;  and  the  next  morning 
ascended  the  mountain  upon  a  mule ;  it  is 
excessively  steep  on  this  side.  I  reached  the 
summitt  in  about  an  hour  and  a  quarter. 
You  then  come  to  a  plain  that  extends  for 
about  five  miles  bound  with  high  rocks  upon 
both  sides.  There  is  a  handsome  lake  in  the 
middle  of  it  abounding  with  fine  trout  which 
travellers  generally  take  the  benefit  of,  by 
applying  to  the  Rector  of  an  Hospital  which 
has  been  built  there  for  the  reception  of 
poor  passengers.  Here  you  meet  with  a 
kind  reception  and  better  entertainment  than 
could  reasonablely  be  expected  in  such  a 
place.  About  two  miles  from  this  place  the 
plain  ends,  and  the  descent  begins  on  this 
side  the  mountain,  and  here  you  will  very 
willingly  quit  your  mule  in  order  to  be 
carried  down  in  a  little  light  chair,  by  two 
men  accompanyed  by  4  or  6  others,  by  way 
of  relays,  according  to  your  size  and  weight. 
The  prospect  from  this  station  is  far  from 
being  agreeable  for  where-as  in  ascending 
the  mountain  you  meet  with  many  places 
covered  with  a  thin  coat  of  earth  ;  here  you 


see  nothing  but  naked  stone ;  the  road  you 
go  down  cut  in  a  zigzag  to  humour  the 
descent,  part  of  it  the  natural  stone,  and  part 
of  it  paved,  wherever  it  was  practicable. 
Down  this  crabbed  way  your  chairmen  carry 
you,  steping  from  stone  to  stone  like  so 
many  goats,  and  I  do  not  remember  that 
they  stumbled  once  with  me,  from  the  top  to 
the  bottom,  which  is  about  six  miles.  At 
the  foot  of  the  mountain  is  a  village  called 
Novalese,  where  my  carriage  met  me  again 
after  having  been  taken  to  pieces  and  carried 
over  the  mountains  upon  mules.  In  my 
return  back  again  this  way  in  the  month  of 
December  I  was  carried  all  the  way  in  a 
chair.  Set  out  from  Novalese  at  7  in  the 
morning  and  arrived  at  Lanebourg  at  one  at 
noon,  i.e.  six  miles  up  the  mountain  five 
over  the  plain  and  three  down. 

"N.B.  When  the  snow  is  thick  enough,  the 
general  way  of  going  down  the  mountain  to 
Lanebourg  is  in  a  traineau  which  you  per- 
form in  nine  or  ten  minutes.  From  hence 
you  are  shewn  part  of  the  mountain  called 
the  strait  of  Assiette  where  in  1747  the 
King  of  Sardinia  posted  his  troops  in  order 
to  defend  the  pass  against  the  French,  com- 
manded by  the  Chevalier  de  Belleisle,  who 
lost  his  life  in  this  desperate  attack.  And 
now  I  was  glad  to  turn  my  back  upon  the 
mountains,  for  altho'  Savoy  is  a  countrey  that 
affords  a  variety  of  romantic  scenes,  yet  a 
repetition  of  them  soon  lessens  the  pleasure 
that  arises  from  the  novelty,  and  the  road 
every  now  and  then  running  so  near  the 
edge  of  a  precipice  made  me  very  willing  to 
give  ap  my  fine  prospects  for  the  sake  of 
travelling  upon  level  ground,  tho'  the  views 
were  more  confin'd.  Here  begins  the  firtile 
and  well  cultivated  plain  of  Lombardy  that 
extends  near  300  miles  as  far  as  Venice. 

"La  Brunetta  is  a  strong  fortress  that 
defends  the  Pas  de  Suse,  the  first  town  in 
Piedmont.  From  hence  to  Turin  is  about 
30  miles  thro'  a  pleasant,  fruitfuU  valley.  .  .  . 
The  road  for  8  miles  that  leads  to  Turin  is 
very  fine,  bordered  on  both  sides  with  lofty 
elms  ;  the  city  not  large,  but  without  excep- 
tion, the  best  built  and  the  handsomest  in 
Europe.  .  .  .  The  noble  avenues  that  lead 
to  them  [the  king's  country-houses]  and  the 
extensive  forests  which  the  king  has  planted 
for  the  benefit  of  hunting,  are  objects  much 
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admired  by  all  travellers.  The  king's  pallace 
makes  but  an  indifferent  shew  on  the  outside, 
but  the  royal  apartments  consisting  of  an 
enfilade  of  15  rooms  are  fitted  up  in  a  more 
elegant  and  richer  taste  than  any  I  saw  in 
France.  The  opera-house  very  spacious  and 
elegant,  the  vocal  and  instrumental  music 
said  to  surpass  any  entertainment  of  this 
kind  of  Italy,  which  is  only  during  the 
Carnival.  The  churches  here,  above  one 
hundred  in  number,  are  richly  ornamented 
with  a  variety  of  marble  and  other  decora- 
tions, and  built  in  a  very  agreeable  taste  of 
architecture.  In  the  great  Cathedral  of 
St.  John,  at  the  upper  end,  is  the  royal 
chappel  of  Saint  Suaire  (della  santissiona 
sindone)  the  undoubted  napkin  or  hanker- 
chief  upon  which  was  left  the  impression  of 
our  Savior. 

*'  The  valuable  relick  is  preserved  in  a  rich 
silver  case,  placed  over  the  alter.  This 
chappel  was  built  by  P.  Guarini  Theatin.  The 
inside  has  a  solemn  majestic  look,  con- 
sisting entirely  of  black  marble,  with  noble 
columns  of  the  same,  whose  capitals  and 
plinths  are  of  brass  richly  covered  and  gilt. 
These  columns  support  sev'ral  arcades,  over 
which  are  balconys  for  the  music  ;  where  for 
a  time  the  divine  Farenilli  wafted  to  heaven 
the  soul  of  this  devout  king. 

"The  chief  manufacture  of  this  place  is 
silk  reckoned  the  best  in  Italy. 

"  In  this  king's  dominions  are  near  400  con- 
vents and  religious  houses  :  a  most  heavy 
burthen  upon  the  country  !  The  king  always 
talks  the  Piedmontaise  language,  which  is  the 
prevailing  language  at  Court,  in  general  with 
the  rest  of  the  people ;  so  that  the  French 
and  Italian  being  very  little  spoke  among 
ladys  of  fashion,  there  are  but  very  few  houses 
where  foreigners  are  agreeably  received.  Thus 
far  the  French  language  is  spoke ;  it  will 
likewise  pass  at  the  public  inns  in  several 
towns  in  Italy ;  but  unless  a  man  talks  the 
Italian  language  pretty  fluently,  he  cannot 
pretend  to  enter  into  any  society  at  those 
places  where  he  chances  to  reside,  and  con- 
sequently will  be  deprived,  in  a  great  measure, 
of  that  information  which  he  comes  to  receive. 

"August  28. — Left  Turin  after  staying 
there  ten  days,  and  so  proceeded  to  Milan, 
thro'  a  country  which  for  its  cultivation 
and  fertility  deserves  to  be  called  the  garden 


of  Italy ;  abounding  with  all  the  necessarys  of 
life  beyond  any  other  part  of  it. 

"  Milan  is  a  large  town.  The  great  church, 
a  vast  pile  of  building  in  the  Gothic  tast,  all 
of  marble  with  an  imense  number  of  statues 
and  carved  ornaments  on  the  outside,  much 
of  which  remains  unfinished,  and  will  very 
likely  continue  so,  as  there  are  considerable 
revenues  setapart  fortheir  repairing  and  finish- 
ing this  great  Cathedral  under  the  derection 
and  administration  of  certain  nobles  of  Milan, 
who  are  supposed  to  find  their  acC,  in  the 
management  of  this  money,  and  which  be- 
comes the  property  of  private  persons  when- 
ever the  purpose  is  answered  for  which  this 
fund  were  distined.  The  whole  of  this  edi- 
fice has  no  pleasing  effect  for  want  of  certain 
symmetry,  so  essential  in  all  kinds  of  Archi- 
tecture. The  same  may  be  said  of  the  inside, 
where  no  cost  is  spared  in  silver,  brass,  and 
carving,  to  adorn  the  choir  and  alter,  yet 
with  all  this  expence,  there  is  nothing  striking 
to  the  eye. 

"The  church  plate  and  other  presents  in 
wrought  silver,  are  immensely  rich ;  with  a 
service  of  massive  gold  inriched  with  precious 
stones.  But  the  thing  best  worth  seeing  is 
the  tomb  of  St.  Carlo  Borromeo.  This  is  a 
little  chappel  under  the  church,  shewn  to  you 
by  the  light  of  wax-tapers.  The  sides  of  it 
are  most  richly  adorned  with  basso  relievos, 
figures  and  other  ornaments,  all  in  massive 
silver.  The  body  lyes  upon  an  altar,  extended 
in  a  shrine  of  rock  chrystal  dressed  in  epis- 
copal robes,  and  ornamented  with  a  variety 
of  valuable  jewels  .  .  .  Over  the  great  altar 
of  the  Cathedral  is  Sacro  Chiodo,  or  nail  of 
the  cross,  one  of  those  which  Constantine 
had  employed  in  making  a  bitt  for  his  war- 
horse,  but  which  Theodosius  gave  to  the 
church  of  Milan.  This  nail  is  carried  in  pro- 
cession, every  third  of  May. 

"  The  paintings  here  are  not  very  extraor- 
dinary. The  Last  Supper,  by  Paul  Veronese 
in  fresco,  upon  the  wall  in  a  convent  is  ad- 
mired, but  .the  two  capital  ones  are  a  Holy 
Family  by  Raphael,  and  another  by  Leonard 
di  Vinci ;  both  in  the  sacristie  of  St.  Marie 
pros  Sans  Celso. 

"  About  30  miles  from  Milan  is  the  Lago 
Maggiore,  in  which  lye  the  two  islands,  called 
the  Borromean  Islands  ;  one  of  them  belong- 
ing to  ...  a  descendant  of  the  famous  St. 
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Carlos.  These  islands  from  their  situation  are 
said  to  afford  the  most  delightful!  prospects 
in  the  world,  but  as  such  views  seldom  answer 
the  ix)m|X)us  description  given  of  them,  I  had 
not  courage  to  go  so  far  out  of  my  way,  merely 
for  the  sake  of  a  prospect.  But  what  weighed 
most  with  me  was  the  little  probability  of 
meeting  with  any  views  of  a  country  more 
agreeable  than  what  I  have  seen  in  some 
parts  of  England.  This  may  look  like  par- 
tiality ;  however  nothing  that  I  saw  after- 
wards in  my  progress  thro'  Italy,  gave  me 
any  reason  to  alter  my  opinion.  The  views 
in  Wales  and  Derbyshire  are  as  romantic,  and 
more  pleasing  than  in  Savoy,  and  the  envi- 
rons of  I^ondon  are  infinitely  more  pleasing 
than  those  about  Rome. 

"  The  La{:;o  Mag^iore  discharges  itself  into 
the  river  Tesin,  a  very  rapid  river  which  we 
crossed,  tho'  Silius  Italicus  represents  it  as  a 
gentle  stream  ;  from  this  river  a  canal  of  30 
miles,  cut  by  Francis  the  First,  goes  to  Milan. 

"  The  next  town  I  stopped  at  was  Verona ; 
pleasantly  situated  upon  the  Adige,  a  rapid 
river  that  runs  thro'  the  town.  This  place 
does  not  abound  with  many  fine  pictures. 
Some  few  there  are  worthy  of  note  by  Titian 
and  P.  Veronese  ;  but  the  greatest  and  only 
curiosity  worthy  of  admiration  is  the  Roman 
-A.mphitheater,  so  much  being  preserved  of  it 
as  to  give  a  distinct  idea  of  what  it  was.  The 
vaults  underneath,  where  the  condemned 
malefactors  and  wild  beasts  were  kept,  and 
the  passages  that  lead  to  the  seats  above, 
where  the  spectators  were  ranged  according 
to  their  respective  ranks,  remain  in  their 
former  state.  These  benches  are  of  stone, 
raised  a  foot  one  above  another,  and  allowing 
a  foot  for  each  person  would  contain  upwards 
of  30,000  people,  a  most  barbarous  entertain- 
ment !  at  the  same  time  the  most  magnificent 
and  expensive  that  could  possibly  be  ex- 
hibited, now  reduced  to  a  common  bull- 
baiting  upon  the  arena,  and  to  such  a  theater 
as  we  have  at  Barthelomy  Fair,  where  farces 
are  acted  for  the  diversion  of  the  inhabitants. 
And  this  was  all  they  were  able  to  do,  when 
the  present  Emperor  of  the  Romans  came  to 
their  town  in  June  last. 

"  ViNCENZA. — The  theater  here,  built  by 
Palladio  in  imitation  of  the  antient  Roman 
theater,  is  well  worth  seeing ;  the  spectators 
are    placed    as    in   the   amphitheater   upon 


benches  in  a  circular  form.  It  seems  extra- 
ordinary that  theaters  are  not  [built]  at  this 
day  upon  a  better  plan,  when  they  have  such 
originals  to  imitate.   .  .   . 

'*  Padua,  a  dirty  ugly  town,  and  has  at  pre- 
sent but  little  to  boast  of,  unless  it  be  its 
great  antiquity,  being  originally  built,  accord- 
ing to  Virgil  and  Livy,  by  Antenor,  Prince  of 
Troy,  who  after  that  siege  came  and  built  a 
town  here,  and  as  a  confirmation  of  this  piece 
of  history,  they  pretend  to  shew  you  his  tomb. 
The  church  of  St.  Anthony  is  most  magnifi- 
cently adorned  with  marble  monuments, 
statues,  silver  ornaments,  etc.,  the  holy  chap- 
pel  where  the  Saint  lyes,  is  very  rich  and  in  a 
good  tast.  St.  Anthony  is  the  tutelar  saint 
of  this  place,  and  is  as  great  a  favourite  here 
as  St.  Januarius  is  at  Naples.  From  Padua, 
a  plesant  journey  of  eight  hours,  down  the 
Brente  to  Venice.  The  banks  on  both  sides 
of  this  river  have  a  pleasant,  cheerfuU  aspect, 
being  adorned  with  a  variety  of  countrey  villas 
and  gardens,  belonging  to  the  nobility. 

{To  l>e  conlinued.) 
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IBCHESTER,*  a  village  hidden 
away  in  the  valley  of  the  Ribble, 
in  Lancashire,  has  long  attracted 
the  attention  of  antiquaries.  In 
1540  Lelandf  wrote  of  its  "great  squarid 
stones,  voultes  and  antique  coyns ";  and 
though  from  time  to  time  Roman  relics, 
some  of  them  of  unusual  type,  have  been 
dug  up  in  the  churchyard  or  exposed  in  the 
river  bank,  it  is  only  quite  recently  that  the 
nature  of  the  station  has  been  fully  deter- 
mined. Ten  years  ago  the  foundations  of 
the  camp-wall  on  three  sides  were  found, 
and  further  excavations  in  the  autumn  of 
last  year  have  now  determined  the   whole 

*  Ordnance  Map,  No.  LIV.  14,  Lancashire. 

t  "  Itinerary,"  Hearne's  Leland,  iv.,  i,  p.  22. 
For  complete  bibliography  of  Ribchester,  see 
Archaological  Survey  of  Lancashire  (Harrison). 
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outline,  whilst  answering  in  part  some  of  the 
questions  suggested  by  its  several  features. 


In  point  of  size,  the  station  was  not  unlike 
others  of  the  North,  having  a  rectangular 
area  of  six  acres,  its  longest  sides  being 
600  feet.  It  is  placed  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Ribble,  just  below  its  junction  with 
Duddell  Brook,  and  it  seems  to  have  been 
built  with  its  sides  parallel  to  these  two 
streams,  at  a  distance  of  three  or  four 
hundred  feet ;  but  both  have  now  en- 
croached considerably,  with  the  result  that 
the  eastern  angle  has  been  washed  away  by 
the  river.*  This  position  places  its  corners 
in  the  cardinal  points. 

The  ditch  which  surrounds  the  whole  fort 
was  of  the  "fossa  punica"  type,  20  feet 
broadt  by  7  feet  deep.  Its  outside  line,  where 
it  descended  steeply,  was  45  feet  from 
the  camp-wall,  thus  leaving  a  sloping  space 
between  the  water  and  the  wall.  On  the 
north-west  and  south  west  sides  the  ditch 
is  easily  traceable,  though  on  the  former  it 
has  been  partly  filled  for  an  extension  of  the 
churchyard.  On  the  latter  side  it  is  entire, 
the  sudden  fall  of  its  outside  line  being  most 
noticeable,  and  in  places  its  depth  is  still 

*  See  also  Stukeley,  Iter  Boreale,  p.  36. 

t  The  breadth  of  water  would  vary  with  the 
depth  ;  the  sediment  deposited  on  the  banks  shows 
thickly  to  a  height  of  6  feet. 
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5  or  6  feet.  This  fact  was  a  useful  guide  to 
the  first  excavators. 

The  question  arising  from  the  construction 
of  its  walls  has  also  been  answered,  the  last 
series  of  excavations  showing  that  the  boulder 
stones,  which  have  been  previously  described 
as  walling,*  are  really  the  foundations,  and 
lie  below  the  Roman  surface-^level.  In  the 
southern  angle  the  wall  stands  to  a  height  of 

6  feet,  the  top  course  being  only  a  few 
inches  from  the  surface.  A  section  here, 
where  the  destruction  has  been  least,  may 
be   regarded    as   typical    of  the   whole.     It 


shows  a  foundation  of  boulders  compactly 
fitted  with  clay,  3  feet  high  and  8  feet 
thick ;  above  this  is  a  course  of  faced 
walling,  13  inches  high,  which  supports  the 
upper  courses,  of  which  three  remain,  each 

5  or  6  inches  high.  The  lowest  course  is 
set  4  inches  behind  the  upper  ones,  which 
thus  overhang  to  that  extent.  The  whole 
wall  is  shown  irom  another  section,!  where 
the  outer  facing  also  remains,  to  have  been 

6  feet  thick,  and  was  of  the  usual  type. 
Level  with   the  bottom  of  the  boulders, 

•  There  are  only  two  places  in  which  the  facing 
of  the  walls  remains.  Elsewhere  there  are  only 
foundations  in  situ. 

f  About  the  middle  of  the  south-west  side. 
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and  perpendicular  to  the  length  of  the  wall, 
but  not  underlying  it  (at  a  depth  generally 
of  5  to  7  feet),  is  an  arrangement  of  black- 
oak  spars,  4  inches  by  3  inches,  reaching 
inwards  in  three  lengths  20  feet,  lying 
parallel  at  a  distance  apart  equal  to  their 
own  breadth,*  covered  with  3  feet  of  stilT 
light  clay.  This  clay  brings  the  level  to  the 
top  of  the  boulders,  and  above  it  in  the 
section  is  a  black  layer  of  decayed  vegetable 
fibre  or  charred  wood,  which  marks  the 
Roman  surface-level,  and  on  which  or  above 
it  most  of  their  relics  are  to  be  found.  This 
clay  may  have  been  formed  by  natural  process 
since  the  Roman  occupation ;  it  is  almost 
incredible  that  so  great  a  quantity  could  have 
been  placed  by  hand.  It  is  thus  probable 
that  the  Romans  found  the  land  marshy, 
which  is  consistent  with  its  present  state. 
After  levelling  the  original  surface  with  dark 
clay,  they  placed  upon  this  the  spars,  above 
which  they  raised  to  a  height  of  3  feet  an 
artificial  surface  of  earth  as  a  precaution 
against  damp.  If,  as  is  possible,  houses  were 
built  against  the  wall,t  the  oak  would  afford 
an  extra  foundation.  This  is,  however,  only 
the  most  apparent  explanation  of  a  unique 
feature.  Excavations  (1888  and  1898)  and 
the  record  of  StukeleyJ  leave  no  doubt  but 
that  the  arrangement  was  uniform  all  round 
the  inside  of  the  camp-wall. 

Oak  is  used  at  some  stations  on  the  Wall. 
Some  of  the  walls  of  Silchester  have  oak  in 
the  foundations,  while  the  platform  built 
into  the  wall  at  Carlisle  is  also  of  oak.  In 
non  Roman  work  it  is  less  rare.  Mr.  Young 
has  found  traces  at  Burghead.  French 
writers,  §    too,    mention    the    use    of    oak 

•  In  some  cases  further  apart.  See  Smith's  Rih- 
chestcr  (Shortt,  Roman  Ribchestcr.  in  the  same),  p.  11. 

t  Whitaker,  History  of  Whalley,  3rd  edition,  1818, 
p.  17.  The  foundations  of  two  parallel  walls, 
24  yards  apart,  strongly  cemented,  between  them 
a  flagged  floor.  The  position  places  this  build- 
ing against  the  newly -found  south-east  wall. 
Dr.  Whitaker  thought  this  was  part  of  the  "temple," 
but  his  restoration  is  untenable.  The  position 
suggests  a  wall-tower. 

J  "  I  saw  the  joists  and  beams  of  a  floor  of  oak, 
and  such  floors  are  to  be  seen  along  the  whole 
bank."  This  was  in  1725  ;  the  river  has  since  en- 
croached, but  some  traces  of  oak  may  be  found 
when  the  river  is  low. 

§  See  La  Religion  des  Gaulois  (Bertrand),  XVIII. 
Le^on. 


arranged  longitudinally  and  transversely  in 
the  walls  at  ^Iurcens,  as  described  by  Cnesar 
at  Avaricum.*  But  for  the  oak  to  underlie 
the  walls  at  Ribchester  is  the  exception,  and, 
in  fact,  is  only  found  in  one  section.  Some 
of  the  spars  are  roughly  pointed  at  the  ends 
nearest  the  wall,  and  they  narrow  inwards 
towards  the  other  end.  It  is  needless  to  add 
that  they  form  a  part  of  the  original  design, 
and  cannot  be  accounted  for  as  sudes  valli 
fallen  from  their  position. 

Excavations  made  in  1888  revealed  a 
similar  but  more  elaborate  sub-structure  of 
oak  in  the  northern  angle — the  foundations, 
as  it  now  seems,  of  a  doorway  through  the 
corner.  Two  oak  posts,  the  one  stout  and 
well  preserved,  the  other  decayed,  remained 
in  position  at  opposite  sides  of  the  opening. 
At  a  depth  of  five  feet  there  was  a  layer  of 
oak  shingles  somewhat  lighter  than  those  de- 
scribed. Below  this  was  a  tightly-fitting  floor 
of  oak  planks,  stretching  across  the  entrance, 
and  underlying  the  ends  of  the  foundations 
of  the  converging  walls.!  Below  this,  again, 
and  at  right  angles  to  the  corner,  were  four 
stout  beams  of  oak  about  a  foot  thick.  The 
top  layer,  moreover,  reached  out  of  the  camp 
to  a  distance  of  15  feet.]:  Over  it,  corre- 
sponding to  the  clay  described  in  the  section, 
was  dry  clay  and  soil  to  a  height  of  2  feet  or 
more,  at  which  level  was  found  a  pavement 
(two  layers  of  river-stones,  "  cobbles  "),  ap- 
parently the  Roman  surface.  The  unique 
position  and  character  of  the  gate  renders  it 
highly  improbable  that  it  was  second-century 
work ;  but  it  was  probably  Roman.  There 
are  no  signs  of  a  turret  in  the  north  corner, 
though  there  are  in  the  west  and  south. 

The  only  other  entrance  hitherto  discovered 
is  in  the  south  corner,  although  much  of  the 
wall  on  the  south-west  and  north-west  sides 
has  now  been  followed.  Here  a  postern  of 
somewhat  interesting  type,  descending  two 
steps  from  a  paved  way,  §  leads  out  between 
two  walls  and  turns  towards  a  well  imme- 
diately outside   the   fort  (upon    the  Berm). 

•  De  Bella  Gallico,  vii.  23. 

t  Smith's  Ribchester  (Shortt,  Roman  Ribchester,  in 
the  same),  p.  12. 

\  Excavations,  1898. 

§  This  street-line  is  traceable  along  the  south- 
east side  20  feet  from  the  wall,  being  about  8  feet 
broad  in  places  ;  but  it  varies. 
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This  well  is  in  two  courses  ;  the  upper  one  is 
a  modern  addition,  the  lower  may  be  Roman. 
The  postern,  however,  is  an  obvious  recon- 
struction,* the  original  plan  having  been  a 
corner  turret,  half  of  which  remains,  seven 
courses  high,  foundations  of  the  other  half 
being  traceable.!  The  steps  must  have  led 
down  to  the  turret  originally,  and  from  its 
entrance  two  walls  were  afterwards  built, 
forming  a  passage  3  feet  wide  and  25  feet 
long.  Where  it  passes  through  the  camp- 
wall  the  pressure  on  each  side  was  supported 
by  blocks  of  stone  of  unusual  size.  On  the 
flags  of  this  passage  was  found  a  coin  (2  B) 
of  Domitian.  A  point  of  some  interest  is 
suggested  by  the  preservation  of  half  of  the 
turret.  The  narrow  space  between  this  and 
the  wall  of  the  passage  had  a  paved  floor  at 
a  level  of  3  feet  above  that  of  the  passage, 
and  as  the  whole  was  entirely  enclosed,  it 
served  no  obvious  purpose,  nor  did  the  relics 
found  within  furnish  any  clue.  Many  other 
points  of  interest  arise  in  connection  with 
this  fort :  the  whole  subject  will  shortly 
be  treated  in  more  detail  than  is  possible 
now. 

Ribchester  has  been  prolific  in  inscriptions. 
Some  of  them,  I  with  other  facts,  determine 
the  name  of  the  station  as  Bremetennacum. 
It  is  even  possible  to  fix  with  some  proba- 
bility the  Hmits  of  Roman  occupation,  with 
the  help  of  some  comparative  evidence. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  inscriptions,  pottery 
or  relics  of  a  date  necessarily  earlier  than  the 
middle  of  the  second  century,  a  period  which, 
however,  is  well  represented.  §  The  inscrip- 
tion of  Marcus  Aurelius  thus  probably  dates 
the  completion  of  its  building,  a.d.  161. 
This  is  compatible  with,  and  may  possibly 

•  This  was  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Haverfield. 

t  It  was  of  the  usual  form,  with  an  entrance  in 
the  middle  of  its  inner  side.  Its  walls  were  3  feet 
thick,  and  it  enclosed  apparently  a  space  12  feet 
by  10  feet.  The  walls  of  the  passage  built  through 
it  are  2  feet  thick. 

X  Watkin,  Roman  Lancashire,  p.  133. 

§  (i.)  A  building  inscription  (Corpus,  vii.  225). 
(ii.)  A  milestone  (Horsley,  Britannia  Romana,  Lanes., 
Fig.  3,  and  p.  302).  This  is  thought  by  Hiibner 
(No.  1171)  to  be  the  same  as  that  of  Dodsworthe 
(Cotton  MSS..  Jul.  vi.,  p.  298).  and  of  Leigh  {Nat. 
Hist.  Lanes.,  Plate  I.,  fig.  20,  and  Bk.  III.,  p.  7)  ;  but 
there  are  arguments  against  this,  (iii.)  A  gold 
fibula,  1887;  dated  by  Mr.  Arthur  Evans  {Man- 
chester Courier ,  September  3,  1898). 


account  for,  the  absence  of  the  name  from 
Ptolemy's  notes ;  and  its  record  in  the  Anto- 
nine  Itinerary.  The  only  suggestion  of  an 
earlier  foundation  is  the  contour  of  a  Samian 
bowl,*  and  the  gradually  increasing  number 
of  first-century  bronze  coins. 

Bremetennacum,  then,  if  the  strongest,  was 
not  the  earliest  station  in  Lancashire.  At 
Lancaster  there  was  one  yielding  an  inscrip- 
tion of  Trajan,  which  also  satisfies  well  the 
conditions  of  Ptolemy's  Rigodunum.t  At 
Walton,  near  the  estuary  of  the  Ribble,  again, 
there  was  a  station  with  earlier  traces,  J  which 
was  probably  a  "  mansio  "  on  the  first  route 
from  Chester  to  Lancaster.  Judging  from 
the  Domesday  record  of  Lancashire,  and  its 
present  state,  the  middle  tract  of  upland  that 
lies  between  the  Pennine  Hills  and  the  marshes 
of  the  coast  must  have  been  covered  with 
primeval  scrub  ;  and  the  earliest  route  to  the 
north  avoided  this  woodland.  But  on  or 
after  the  completion  of  Ribchester,  under 
Marcus  Aurelius,  a  straight  road  was  driven 
through  to  it  from  Manchester.  From  this 
time  Walton  fell  obviously  into  disuse.  The 
inscriptions  of  Ribchester  are  now  fairly  con- 
tinuous until  the  fourth  century  begins. 

There  is  no  satisfactory  evidence  to  show 
that  the  fort  was  destroyed  by  the  Caledo- 
nians in  the  raid  of  the  end  of  the  second 
century,  as  some  writers  have  supposed.  The 
burning  of  an  inscription  was  more  probably 
contemporary  with  the  final  sack  of  the  place, 
and  the  activity  in  building  evidenced  in  the 
early  third  century  was  by  no  means  confined 
to  Ribchester.  The  last  inscription  was  on 
an  altar  to  Mars,  a.d.  298-305,  §  and  the  last 
date  of  all  recorded  is  that  of  a  coin  of  the 
joint  ruler  Valens. 

The  fate  of  Roman  Ribchester  was  to  be 
carried  by  storm.  On  the  north-west  side 
its  ruin  is  complete,  and  all  that  remains  is 
mingled  with  chlircoal  and  soot.     The  roof 

*  On  this  interesting  but  difficult  subject  see 
Mr.  Haverfield,  in  Trans.  Cumb.  and  Westm.  Areh. 
Soe.,  XV. 

t  Manehester  Courier,  September  3  and  Octo- 
ber 12,  1898.  See  also  Mr.  Bradley  in  Archceologia, 
vol.  xlviii.  :  his  map  must,  of  course,  be  compared 
with  one  of  England  drawn  on  the  same  projection 
as  that  used  by  Ptolemy. 

I  Hist.  See.  Lancashire  and  Cheshire,  vol.  viii., 
p.  129. 

§  Corpus,  vii.  220. 
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of  one  building*  fell  on  the  dead  bodies  of 
men.  The  assault  came,  then,  from  the  north, 
and  subsequent  spoliation  is  typical  of  the 
Picts.  On  present  evidence  it  may  have  taken 
place  as  early  as  a.d.  367,  the  year  generally 
assigned  to  the  most  wide-reaching  of  their 
inroads.  But  the  fort  may  have  been 
already  evacuated  ;  the  human  remains  are 
comparatively  few  ;  nor  is  it  certain  whether 
they  were  of  Roman  soldiers  or  provincials. 
Once  the  walls  had  been  burst  the  unhappy 
fugitives  retreated  to  the  strongest  buildings, 
which  were  burned  over  their  heads. 


IKcplcr,  l&ing  James  %,  anD 
^ir  ©enrp  2:Ootton. 

Bv  THE  Rev    W.  C    Green,  MA. 


CURIOUSLY  assorted  trio  some 
may  think ;  but  a  passage  in  a 
letter  written  by  the  last  associates 
the  first  two,  and  a  search  in  the 
great  astronomer's  works  and  letters  (most 
excellently  and  thoroughly  edited  by  Frisch) 
shows  him  on  more  than  one  occasion  writing 
to  or  of  King  James  I. 

Sir  H.  Wotton  was,  as  is  well  known,  for 
many  years  a  foreign  ambassador  of  King 
James.  In  this  capacity  he  spent  several 
months  in  Germany  in  1620.  But  few 
probably  have  seen  the  account  he  gives  of 
an  interview  with  Kepler  in  that  year.  It 
is  in  a  letter  to  Lord  Bacon,  written  late  in 
December,  1620,  thanking  him  for  three 
copies  of  his  Noimm  Organum.  After  speak- 
ing with  delight  of  the  work,  Wotton  con- 
tinues : 

"  I  owe  your  Lordship  even  by  promise 
some  trouble  this  way ;  I  mean,  by  the  com- 
merce of  philosophical  experiments,  which 
surely  of  all  other  is  the  most  ingenuous 
tratfick.  Therefore,  for  a  beginning,  let  me 
tell  your  Lordship  a  pretty  thing  which  I  saw 
coming  down  the  Danube,  though  more  re- 
markable for  the  application  than  for  the 
theory.    I  lay  a  night  at  Lintz,  the  Metropolis 

•  See  Whitaker,  WJtalley,  4th  edition,  pp  35,  36. 


of  the  higher  Austria,  but  then  in  very  low 
estate,  having  been  newly  taken  by  the  I)uke 
of  Bavaria,  who  blandiente  fortuna  was 
gone  on  to  the  late  eflects.  There  I  found 
Kepler,  a  man  famous  in  the  sciences,  as 
your  Lordship  knows,  to  whom  I  purpose  to 
convey  from  hence  one  of  your  books,  that 
he  may  see  we  have  some  of  our  own  that 
can  honour  our  King,  as  well  as  he  hath 
done  with  his  Harmonica.  In  this  man's 
study  I  was  much  taken  with  the  draught  of 
a  Landskip  on  a  piece  of  paper,  methoughts 
masterly  done  :  whereof  enquiring  the  author, 
he  bewrayed  with  a  smile  it  was  himself; 
adding,  he  had  done  it  non  tauquam  pictor^ 
sed  tanqiiain  mathematicus.  This  set  me  on 
fire.  At  last  he  told  me  how.  He  hath  a 
little  black  Tent  (of  what  stuff  is  not  much 
importing),  which  he  can  suddenly  set  up 
where  he  will  in  a  Field,  and  it  is  convertible, 
like  a  Windmill,  to  all  quarters  at  pleasure, 
capable  of  not  much  more  than  one  man,  as 
I  conceive,  and  perhaps  at  no  great  ease  ; 
exactly  close  and  dark,  save  at  one  hole 
about  an  inch  and  a  half  in  the  diameter  ;  to 
which  he  applies  a  long  perspective  Trunk 
with  a  convex  glass  fitted  to  the  said  hole, 
and  the  concave  taken  out  at  the  other  end, 
which  extendeth  to  about  the  middle  of  this 
erected  Tent ;  through  which  the  visible 
radiations  of  all  the  objects  without  are  intro- 
mitted,  falling  upon  a  paper  which  is  accom- 
modated to  receive  them  ;  and  so  he  traceth 
them  with  his  pen  in  their  natural  appear- 
ance, turning  his  little  Tent  round  by 
degrees,  till  he  hath  designed  the  whole 
aspect  of  the  Field.  This  I  have  described 
to  your  Lordship,  because  I  think  there 
might  be  good  use  made  of  it  for  Choro- 
graphy  ;  for  otherwise  to  make  Landskips  by 
it  were  illiberal,  though  surely  no  painter  can 
do  them  so  precisely." 

We  have  here  a  remarkable  picture  of 
Kepler  busy  with  his  camera  obscura^  while 
war  was  beginning  to  blaze  around.  Wotton 
was  employed  in  1620  at  various  Courts  and 
Councils,  fruitlessly  labouring  for  peace 
while  all  were  making  them  ready  for  battle. 
"  On  the  20th  of  August,"  writes  Gardiner, 
"  Upper  Austria  unconditionally  bowed  to 
Ferdinand  as  their  lord  and  master."  What 
Wotton  calls  "the  late  effects"  was  the 
Battle  of  Prague,  fought  on  November  8. 
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There  is  a  despatch  from  Wotton  to  King 
James,  written  (as  he  says)  a  month  and  a 
half  after  the  battle,  therefore  late  in  De- 
cember. He  says  in  it  that  he  is  "  preparing 
towards  Venice  in  this  hard  season." 
Several  expressions  in  the  letter  to  Lord 
Bacon  show  it  to  have  been  written  about 
the  same  time.  Kepler  had  "  honoured  the 
King  in  his  Harmonica.^'  Without  further 
information,  we  might  not  understand  this ; 
but  we  find  that  Kepler  had  dedicated  his 
Harmonica  to  King  James.  Nor  only  that, 
for  he  had  also  sent  to  James,  with  a  dedica- 
tion, his  treatise,  De  Nova  Stella,  in  1606. 
Kepler  was  then  living  at  Prague;  now,  in 
1620,  he  is  Imperial  astronomer,  living  at 
Linz.  Here  are  extracts  from  the  dedicatory 
letter  prefixed  to  the  Harmonica  in  16 19.  I 
translate  the  Latin  : 

**  To  the  most  Serene  King,  etc. 

"  What  worthier,  what  fitter  Patron  could 
I  have  chosen,  than  that  King,  who  has 
given  such  proofs  of  his  study  of  Platonic 
wisdom,  who,  when  yet  a  boy,  thought  the 
astronomy  of  Tycho  Brahe  worthy  of  the 
ornaments  of  his  genius  ?" 

I  find  it  stated  in  a  life  of  Kepler,  in 
Hutton's  Dictionary  of  Mathematics,  that 
James,  when  as  King  of  Scotland  he  went  to 
Denmark  for  his  bride,  the  daughter  of 
Frederic  H.,  visited  Tycho  Brahe  at  his 
observatory,  Uranibourg,  made  him  some 
presents,  and  wrote  a  copy  of  Latin  verses  in 
his  praise.  This  was  in  1589-90.  James 
was  then  twenty-three  years  old,  but  the 
Latin  puer  may  be  used  of  that  age.  I 
am  not  able  to  discover  James's  Latin 
verses. 

Kepler  soon  after  proceeds  : 

"  Indeed  it  was  an  assurance  befitting  a 
Christian  man,  this  assurance  that  there  was 
a  God  who  governed  all  the  melody  of  human 
life  ;  it  was  a  patience  befitting  the  greatness 
of  God,  for  such  a  man  not  to  be  offended 
or  abandon  hopes  by  reason  of  the  long 
duration  of  dissonances  :  considering  that  it 
is  not  the  providence  of  God  that  acts  slowly, 
but  our  individual  lives  that  fly  quickly." 

Here  is,  I  think,  an  obvious  recollection 
of  2  Pet.  iii.  3,  8,  9. 

"  And  why  from  you,  O  renowned  King, 
before  all  others  did  my  desires  bid  me 
expect  some  beginning  of  the  restoration  of 


concord  ?  To  explain  this  at  large  is  beside 
my  present  purpose  :  but  none  shall  bar  me 
from  touching  on  this  acknowledged  part  of 
the  glory  of  your  achievements  :  that  you, 
since  attaining  the  Kingdom  of  England, 
have  within  a  short  time  given  to  it  in 
common  with  the  Kingdom  of  Scotland,  the 
name  of  Great  Britain,  have  united  in  friend- 
ship peoples  long  at  variance,  and  have  from 
both  provinces  tempered  together  one 
Government  and  Harmony  (for  what  else  is 
Government  but  Harmony  ?). 

"  This  your  work  at  home  seemed  to  me 
to  contain  an  omen  that  you  would  also 
abroad  accomplish  a  greater  and  more 
wonderful  work.  .  .  .  Which  I  have  followed 
both  with  my  silent  prayers  and  in  a 
publickly  expressed  prophecy  in  my  book 
about  the  New  Star  which  should  blaze  forth 
as  a  carbuncle. 

"  Wherefore  to  you  a  Harmonizer  {Har- 
mostce)  I  the  more  firmly  resolved  to  sing  in 
due  time  my  universal  Harmonies.  .  .  . 

"  And  so  I  beg  your  Majesty  with  favour- 
able look  to  regard  this  my  work  ;  and  by 
the  examples  of  the  Concord  that  is  re- 
splendent from  the  visible  works  of  God  to 
confirm  and  rouse  up  in  yourself  the  zeal 
for  concord  and  peace  ecclesiastical  and 
civil. 

"  Written  at  Linz  on  the  Danube,  Febr.  13, 

MDCXIX." 

This  was  the  year  before  Wotton's  letter 
and  the  Battle  of  Prague. 

The  earlier  treatise  of  Kepler  sent  to  King 
James  was  about  the  new  star  in  Serpen- 
tarius,  which  was  observed  by  Kepler  in 
1604 ;  it  disappeared  about  the  end  of  1605. 
Here  are  extracts  from  the  letter  sent  to 
King  James  with  this  book,  in  May, 
1606  : 

"  From  the  times  of  Alphonso  of  Arragon 
Europe  has  had?  no  more  learned  King  than 
your  Majesty." 

"This  little  book  pleads  the  cause  of  true 
astrology,  and  (as  the  emblem  on  the  title- 
page  shows)  has  collected  some  precious 
grains  from  a  dirty  dunghill.  .  .  .  Making 
distinction  between  astrological  trifles  and 
the  nature  of  things." 

The  "  emblem "  of  the  title-page  is  a 
picture  of  a  hen  and  chickens,  with  the 
motto,  Grana  dat  e  fimo  scrutans. 
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The  copy  of  the  book  sent  to  James  was 
inscribed  thus : 

"  To  a  philosopher  King  a  senant  philosopher, 

To  a  riato  a  Diogenes, 

To  the  Lord  of  the  Britains  one  who  at  Prague  begs 

a  pittance  of  an  Alexander, 

From  his  hired  tub  sends  and  commends 

his  philosophizing." 

Kepler's  attitude  towards  astrology  is 
made  plain  by  part  of  a  letter  written  to  the 
mathematician,  Thomas  Harriot,  later  in 
1606.  King  James  had,  it  is  evident,  con- 
demned astrology  as  then  understood.  Nor 
did  Kepler  defend  its  follies.  Here  are  his 
words  to  Harriot,  October  2,  1606  : 

'*  I  hear  you  have  got  into  trouble  from 
astrology.  I  beseech  you  say,  do  you  think 
it  deserves  that  you  should  suffer  thus  for  its 
sake  ?  For  myself,  I  have  already  ten  years 
ago  discarded  the  divisions  into  twelve  equal 
parts,  the  houses,  dominations,  triplicities, 
and  the  like  :  retaining  only  the  aspects,  and 
changing  astrologic  nonsense  into  harmonic 
doctrine.  You  will  see  my  opinion  in  my 
little  work  Of  a  neiv  Star.  When  you  have 
read  this,  please  let  me  have  your  judgment 
thereon.  Though  I  defend  truth  for  its  own 
sake,  and  not  to  win  any  man's  favour,  yet  I 
think  King  James  can  have  found  nothing  to 
condemn  in  what  I  retain,  if  it  have  been 
faithfully  put  before  him." 

To  this  letter  Harriot  sent  an  answer  on 
December  2,  1606. 

In  all  this  it  is  noteworthy  that  Kepler  did 
regard  King  James  as  really  learned,  also  as 
a  peace-maker,  the  very  character  which  that 
King  professed  to  aim  at.  Another  striking 
fact  which  appears  from  Kepler's  letters  is, 
how  much  communication  there  was,  in  spite 
of  difficulties,  between  the  scientific  men  and 
scholars  of  those  times.  And,  further,  it 
appears  plainly  by  Kepler's  letters  (which  are 
numerous),  written  in  Latin,  and  not  bad 
Latin  either,  with  abundance  of  illustrations 
from  Latin  and  even  Greek  authors,  that  he 
was  a  good  all-round  scholar  as  well  as  famous 
in  the  sciences 

All  biographies  of  Kepler  state  that  Wotton, 
in  or  about  1620,  invited  him  to  come  over 
o  England,  assunng  him  of  a  favourable  re- 
ception. But  in  the  account  given  by  Wotton 
to  Bacon  of  his  interview  with  Kepler  nothing 
is  said  of  this   invitation,  given  some  four 


months  before  ;  yet  certainly  no  other  meeting 
of  Kepler  and  Wotton  can  have  taken  place 
in  1620.  This  perplexed  me  for  some  time, 
but  by  searching  Kepler's  letters  the  original 
authority  is  found  for  this  fact  in  a  letter 
written  to  a  friend,  Bernegger,  dated  from 
Linz,  August  29,  1620. 

'*  The  illustrious  Lord  Wotton  {Dominus 
IVoionus)  showed  me  no  less  kindness  in 
visiting  me  ;  it  grieved  me  that  he  was  in 
such  haste  to  pass  on.  He  urges  me  to  come 
over  to  England.  But  I  must  not  of  my  own 
free  motion  abandon  this  my  second  country, 
lest  I  be  thought  ungrateful ;  unless,  per- 
chance, I  seem  more  ungrateful  in  continuing 
to  burden  my  countrymen  here  ;  but  that  is 
for  them  to  look  to.  I  see  civil  war  blazing 
in  Germany,  the  conflagration  spreading,  the 
flames  encroaching.  Shall  I  therefore  cross 
the  sea,  whither  Wotton  invites  me  ?  I  who 
love  the  mainland,  dread  the  confinement  of 
an  island,  forebode  its  dangers  ?  I  dragging 
with  me  a  weak  wife  and  a  flock  of  children  ?" 

The  time  of  this  letter  was  just  after 
Wotton's  visit,  which  cannot  have  been  before 
August  20  (the  date  of  the  submission  of 
Upper  Austria  to  Maximilian) ;  and  the  time 
of  Wotton's  being  at  Linz  is  further  fixed  by 
a  letter  of  Wotton  to  King  James,  dated 
September  7,  from  Vienna,  where  he  had 
been  for  ten  days,  after  spending  four  days 
more  of  delay  in  coming  down  the  Danube. 
Thus  August  24  is  about  the  latest  possible 
day  for  the  interview  of  Kepler  and  Wotton. 
Kepler's  description  of  Wotton's  hurried  visit 
just  tallies  with  Wotton's  letter.  What  hopes 
exactly  were  held  out  of  patronage  in  England 
one  cannot  tell ;  it  may  well  be  doubted 
whether  King  James  at  that  time  would  or 
could  have  done  much  more  for  Kepler  than 
his  Imperial  patron.  Kepler  means  Austria 
by  his  "second  country." 

He  succeeded  Tycho  Brahe  as  Mathema- 
tician to  the  Emperor  in  1601  ;  he  had  been 
at  Prague  in  Bohemia.  His  apprehensions 
about  the  dangers  of  an  island  are  amusing. 
Erasmus  had  lived  in  England  and  found 
it  tolerable  ;  and  a  German  astronomer, 
Herschel,  a  century  and  a  half  later,  found 
a  home  there.  Kepler's  income  from  the 
Imperial  treasury  was  not  large,  nor  (it  is 
believed)  very  regularly  paid.  But  Frisch, 
his  latest  biographer,  thinks  that  his  poverty 
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as  a  pensioner  of  the  Austrian  Court  has  been 
exaggerated ;  and  certainly  from  his  letters 
which  I  have  read — and  I  have  read  many — it 
does  not  appear  to  have  distressed  him  much. 

Wotton's  description  of  the  revolving  roof 
over  the  camera  will  remind  us  of  similar 
appliances  to  telescopes  now,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  Northumberland  telescope  at  the  Cam- 
bridge Observatory. 

The  passage  in  Wotton's  letter  attracted 
the  notice  of  Carlyle,  who  quotes  part  of  it 
in  his  Frederick  the  Great.  But,  as  it  seems 
to  me,  he  wastes  needless  pity  on  Kepler, 
and  even  seems  rather  to  sneer  at  him  as  a 
son  of  Adam  who,  when  fifty  years  old,  had 
not  secured  to  himself  more  of  this  world's 
gear.  Kepler  himself  seems  to  have  been  in 
no  way  a  discontented  man  ;  he  sought  truth, 
as  he  says,  not  man's  favour.  Many  passages 
in  his  writings  are  beautiful,  and  breathe  a 
spirit  of  humble  piety  most  refreshing  to  find 
in  a  man  of  his  genius.  But  such  in  spirit 
was  also  our  Sir  I.  Newton  ;  such  also  was 
Professor  Adams,  a  great  discoverer  in  our 
own  century  (whom  the  present  writer  had 
the  privilege  of  knowing  well). 

I  shall  venture  to  end  this  fragment  with 
a  quotation  from  Kepler.  It  concludes  his 
Epitome  of  Copernican  Astronotny,  where 
he  foretells  future  discovery  of  things  yet 
unknown  : 

"  This,  I  say,  and  other  like  things,  lie  hid 
in  the  all-comprising  volumes  of  futurity  ;  nor 
can  they  be  learnt  before  God,  the  Controller 
of  the  ages,  shall  have  opened  that  book  to 
mortals.  Himself  immortal.  To  whom  be 
praise  honour  and  glory  for  ever  and  ever. 
Amen." 


Jl^otes  on  ^ome  l^entisb 
Cf)urcf)e0. 

By  J.  Russell  Larkby. 


I.  St.  Martin's,  Evnsford. 

S    is   common   with    many    English 
villages,    Eynsford    has    little    of 
interest   to  the   antiquary  outside 
its   parish   church.      It  has  been 
the  scene  of  no  great  historical  event,  and 


remains  to-day  practically  what  it  always 
has  been — a  simple,  quiet,  and  typical 
English  village,  a  place  of  which  few  people 
outside  the  immediate  locality  have  ever 
heard;  for  Eynsford  lies  somewhat  beyond 
the  limit  of  the  cornet  -  blowing  tripper — ■ 
perhaps  to  the  advantage  of  its  simplicity 
and  quietude.  The  village  is  situated  on  the 
stream  dignified  by  the  name  River  Darenth, 
about  ten  miles  south-east  of  Bromley,  and 
is  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  the  picturesque 
Kentish  hills.  The  etymology  of  the  word 
Eynsford  is  somewhat  obscure;  possibly  it 
was  derived  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  word 
"  ey,"  i.e.,  water  ("  the  ford  of  the  water"?). 
The  width  of  the  stream  in  former  times 
would,  of  course,  necessitate  a  ford,  and 
whether  this  is  the  proper  derivation  or  not, 
it  is  in  some  measure  supported  by  the 
marked  widening  of  the  stream  in  the  centre 
of  the  village. 

The  church  of  St.  Martin  (Bishop  of 
Tours,  A.D.  473)  is  placed  on  slightly  rising 
ground,  and  forms  the  centre  of  the  modern 
village  of  Eynsford.  It  consists  of  an  apsidal 
chancel — a  rather  rare  feature  in  Kentish 
churches — a  nave,  south  transept,  north 
aisle,  western  porch,  and  western  tower 
capped  by  a  slender  shingled  spire.  In  the 
main,  the  church  is  Early  English,  and  the 
only  undoubted  Norman  work  in  the  fabric  is 
an  exceptionally  fine  doorway,  here  illustrated 
(Fig.  i).  At  the  present  time  it  is  not  quite 
in  its  original  condition,  as  during  the  last 
century  a  wretched  stone  block  was  inserted 
immediately  above  the  later  pointed  arch 
which  carries  the  door.  A  rather  peculiar 
effect  is.  produced  by  the  unusual  character 
of  the  left  pillar.  The  porch  also  contains 
two  stone  coffins  of  the  usual  shape,  but 
their  present  position  is  by  no  means  safe  or 
favourable  to  t^icir  effective  preservation. 
Why  cannot  such  objects  be  given  a  place  of 
safety  inside  the  church  itself?  Although  of 
no  great  value,  they  nevertheless  constitute 
links  with  the  past,  and  for  that  very  reason 
should  be  guarded  with  every  care. 

Entering  the  church,  we  see  the  north 
aisle,  which  does  not  extend  to  the  east  end, 
is  divided  from  the  nave  by  two  Early 
English  arches,  supported  by  a  single 
octagonal  column,  and  on  the  north  and 
south  walls  of  this  aisle  are  three  corbels, 
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one  of  which,  here  illustrated  (F'ig.  2),  bears 
a  somewhat  repulsive  expression 

Turning  to  the  south  transept,  which  is 
Early  English,  and  now  used  as  an  organ- 
chamber,  we  see  nine  lancets  of  plain  glass, 
three  in  the  east,  west,  and  south  walls  re 
sjjectively.  The  east  wall  of  the  transept 
bears  evidence  of  having  been  at  one  time 
pierced  by  an  aperture,  possibly  used  as  a 
"  squint,"  but  it  is  now  walled  up,  and  the 
walling  appears  to  be  of  an  early  date. 

Next  giving  our  attention  to  the  chancel, 
we  see  on  the  north  wall  the  remains  of  two 


Contrary  to  a  very  general  rule  in  village 
churches  of  this  neighbourhood,  the  font  at 
the  west  end  is  not  modern,  but  of  late 
sixteenth-century  work.  It  is  octagonal  in 
form,  with  a  plain  base,  the  curved  facets 
of  the  bowl  being  charged  with  shields  and 
Tudor  roses  alternately.  One  wonders  what 
has  become  of  the  ancient  fonts  of  so  many 
village  churches.  Perhaps  the  discovery  of 
some  of  them  serving  the  purpose  of  cattle- 
troughs  is,  in  a  small  measure,  an  explana- 
tion of  their  disappearance.*  One  would 
think  that,  as  the  font  plays  a  really  important 
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Early  English  arches,  similar  in  style  to  those 
of  the  north  aisle,  and  these  may  at  one  time 
have  opened  out  into  a  Lady  chapel,  although 
the  north  aisle  wall  as  it  now  stands  shows 
no  trace  of  an  arch  to  connect  the  Lady 
chapel  with  that  portion  of  the  church. 
The  round-headed  chancel  lights  are,  I 
believe,  quite  modern ;  but  where  the 
chancel  has  not  been  restored,  it  is  Early 
English,  the  south  wall  of  which  still  retains 
a  fine  piscina.  Perhaps  it  is  needless  to 
state  that  St.  Martin's  has  suffered  from  the 
restoration  epidemic. 


part  in  the  teaching  of  the  Church,  it  would 
be  preserved  with  care,  instead  of  being  at 
the  mercy  of  any  builder  or  contractor  who 
cares  to  offer  a  price  for  it,  when  "a  new 
and  handsome  font  has  been  presented  by  a 
member  of  the  parish." 

On  the  extreme  west  wall  of  the  church 

*  The  very  ancient  font  of  the  church  at  Good- 
manham,  Yorks,  was  for  many  years  used  as  a 
cattle-trough.  Popular  tradition  asserts  it  to  be  the 
font  in  which  Coifi,  the  priest  of  the  Temple  of 
"  Godmundingham,"  was  baptized.  It  is  like  many 
other  popular  traditions,  and  to  be  received  with 
caution. 
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are  two  corbels  of  similar  style  to  those 
on  the  north  aisle  wall ;  one  wears  a  frag- 
mentary crown,  but  has  a  really  fine  face  ; 
the  other  is  a  representation  of  a  winged 
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being,  with  the  hands  held  palms  outwards 
immediately  in  front  of  the  breast. 

The  south  wall  of  the  chancel  has  a 
fair  Perpendicular  window  (of  plain  glass), 
with  transom,  the  lower  lights  of  which  are 
trefoiled.  It  is  shown  in  the  sketch,  next  a 
poor  two  light  window  of  modern  date. 

The  interior  effect  of  St.  Martin's  is  ex- 


ceptionally cold,  a  result  due  to  the  large 
number  of  windows,  and  also  to  the  com- 
plete absence  of  coloured  glass,  even  the 
chancel  lights  being  plain,  but  for  all  that 
decidedly  superior  to  the  too  often    flimsy 
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designs  and  ill-assorted  colours  so  character- 
istic of  modern  glass. 

In  some  future  papers  we  hope  to  give 
accounts  of  other  churches  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Eynsford,  one  or  two  of  which,  such 
as  St.  Paul's,  Cray,  and  West  Wickham,  are 
of  considerable  interest,  the  former  for  its 
pier  capitals,  the  latter  for  its  old  glass  and 
chancel  screen. 


Antiquarian  jBete. 

[  iVe  shall  be  glad  to  receive  information  from  our  readers 
for  insertion  under  this  heading. '\ 


In  addition  to  the  valuable  collection  of  art  treasures 
— plate,  enamels,  bijouterie,  carving  in  boxwood, 
glass,  arms  and  armour,  and  other  articles,  being 
the  principal  works  of  art  in  the  smoking-room  at 
Waddesdon — that  are  bequeathed  to  the  British 
Museum  under  the  will  of  the  late  Baron  Ferdi- 
nand de  Rothschild,  the  testator,  says  the  Jewish 
Chronicle,  also  bequeaths  to  the  Trustees  of  the 
British  Museum,  "  to  exhibit  and  use  the  same  as 
part  of  the  collection  of  that  museum,"  a  book  of 
drawings,  entitled  "Funeral  Processions,"  and  all 
his  illuminated  missals  and  manuscripts.  It  is 
estimated  that  the  value  of  the  entire  bequest  to 
the  nation  is  fully  ^'300,000. 

^  ^  ^ 

In  the  reconstruction  of  the  Newcastle  Packet  Inn, 
on  the  Sandside,  at  Scarborough,  a  very  old  relic 
of  the  town  in  bygone  days  is  being  obliterated. 
The  hostelry  dates  from  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  a  crocket  and  Gothic  canopy  carving  in 
very  low  relief,  interspersed  with  battlements  and 
vine-leaves,  fixing  the  date  as  nearly  as  possible. 
During  the  excavating  of  the  cellar  a  fragment  of 
the  old  town  wall  was  unearthed.  The  building 
was  partially  constructed  of  old  ships'  timbers, 
which  are  still  quite  sound.  The  Town  Hall,  sub- 
sequently known  as  the  Bethel  Chapel,  stood  close 
by,  and  from  the  fact  that  the  word  "Justicia" 
appears  prominently  on  part  of  the  ancient  wood- 
work of  the  inn.f't  is  surmised  that  justice  may 
have  been  dispensed  here  at  one  time.  A  few  yards 
to  the  north  on  the  castle  crag  was  the  tower  in 
which  George  Fox,  founder  of  the  Society  of 
Friends,  was  imprisoned  in  1666,  and  a  few 
doors  away  is  now  standing  the  house  in  which 
Richard  III.  lodged  on  the  occasion  of  his  visit  to 
Scarborough  in  1484. 
•  ^  ^  M^ 

Alexander  Posonyi,  an  old  Vienna  "  original,"  died 
in  that  city,  early  in  February,  at  a  great  age, 
leaving  a  collection  containing  more  than  30,000 
autographs.  He  purchased,  says  the  Vienna  cor- 
respondent of  the  Daily  News,  letters  and  manu- 
scripts of  Michel  Angelo,  Marie  Antoinette,  Luther, 
Calvin,  Schiller,  Goethe,  Beethoven,  and  Richard 
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Wagner,  documents  dating  from  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury, letters  from  Canova,  and  old  Hebrew  and 
Hussite  writings.  He  is  believed  to  have  invested 
more  than  200,000  florins  in  the  collection,  and  was 
so  proud  of  it  that  he  only  once  parted  with  any 
part  of  it,  which  was  when  he  sold  a  collection  of 
drawings  by  Durer  to  the  National  Gallery  of 
Berlin.  Contrary  to  expectations,  he  did  not  leave 
the  collection  to  any  public  institution,  but  to  be 
divided  among  his  heirs. 

^      ^q       ^ 

The  death  has  occurred,  at  the  age  of  ninety-seven 
years,  of  Matthew  Laking,  who  is  believed  to  have 
been  the  oldest  bell-ringer  in  England.  He  lived  at 
Tetney,  near  Horncastle,  Lincolnshire,  over  eighty 
years,  but  recently  removed  to  Grimsby.  He  com- 
menced bell-ringing  at  the  age  of  fifteen  years,  and 
for  no  less  than  eighty-two  years  had  been  a  ringer. 
He  rang  the  church  bells  at  the  death  of  George  HI., 
and  on  the  accession  of  George  IV  ,  William  IV., 
and  Queen  Victoria,  and  he  also  rang  at  most  of 
the  chief  events  in  the  reign  of  Her  Majesty. 

^  ^^  ^.^ 

The  crazy  but  interesting  old  house.  No.  7,  John- 
son's Court,  Fleet  Street,  in  which  Dr.  Johnson 
lived  from  1765  to  1776,  with  his  small  group  of 
dependents,  which  included  Mr.  Robert  Levett  and 
poor  blind  Mrs.  Williams,  is  shortly  to  be  pulled 
down  to  make  way  for  an  extension  of  a  neigh- 
bouring hotel,  the  proprietors  of  which  own  the 
property,  and  formerly  used  it  as  a  place  of  accom- 
modation for  their  waiters.  The  old  house  leans 
forward  slightly,  and  shares  with  a  next-door  neigh- 
bour northward  the  distinction  of  being  the  most 
dilapidated  tenement  in  the  court.  It  is  of  three 
stories,  with  a  garret  panelled,  but  with  no  look-out 
at  the  back  now.  This  garret  was  the  apartment 
occupied  by  Levett. 

^  ^  ^ 

A  few  weeks  ago  the  Otley  magistrates  heard  a 
case  in  which  a  curious  Yorkshire  statute  hiring 
custom  was  disclosed.  A  Bawtry  farmer,  John 
Harrison,  claimed  £^  damages  from  Walter  Leach, 
a  labourer,  of  Ilkley,  for  breach  of  contract.  The 
defendant  was  engaged  at  the  Otley  statute  hiring 
fair  to  serve  the  complainant  a  year  for  £2;^,  and 
Leach  was  paid  los.  as  a  "  godspenny  "  to  bind  the 
contract.  He  failed  to  turn  up  on  the  stipulated 
date,  and  hence  the  claim  for  damages  and  for  the 
return  of  the  "godspenny."  The  defendant  was 
ordered  to  pay  £3. 


SALES. 


Messrs.  Sotheby,  Wilkinson,  and  Hodge  com- 
menced on  Tuesday,  and  continued  yesterday,  a 
sale  of  books  and  manuscripts,  comprising  a  portion 
of  the  library  of  the  late  Mr.  John  Lettsom  Elliot^ 
books  the  property  of  Mr.  Alfred  Westby,  and  from 
other  sources.  The  principal  lots  included  :  Lord 
Lilford,  Coloured  Figures  of  the  Birds  of  the  British 
Islands,  1891-97,  second  edition,  in  7  vols.,  £^y 
(Bumpus).  The  Whole  Byble,  translated  by  Myles 
Coverdale,  "and  newly  oversene  and  correcte," 
printed  by  Christopher  Froschover,  Zurich,  1550, 


wanting  eight  preliminary  leaves,  and  five  leaves  at 
the  end  of  the  New  Testament,  some  leaves  defec- 
tive, sold  not  subject  to  return,  £2^  5s.  (Ridler). 
D.  Lysons,  Environs  of  London,  1811,  extra  illus- 
trated by  the  insertion  of  upwards  of  400  additional 
plates,  and  extended  from  2-6  vols.,  £(}  5s.  (Tre- 
gaskis).  A  collection  of  original  manuscript  anthems 
by  Charles  Wesley,  including  one  "performed  by 
the  late  admirable  vocal  performer,  Mr.  Bartleman," 
together  78  leaves,  in  i  vol.,  ;fi2  (Jones).  An  im- 
perfect copy  of  The  Byble,  translated  by  Thomas 
Matthewe.  1549,  £0  5s.  (Fowle).  F.  Rabelais, 
CEuvres,  1553,  the  first  collected  edition  of  the  four 
books  published  during  Rabelais'  lifetime,  £19 
(Jones).  R.  Ackermann,  History  of  the  Public 
Schools,  1816,  with  numerous  finely  coloured  plates, 
£8  5s.  (Bain).  Ovid,  Les  Metamorphoses  d'Ovide, 
translated  by  the  Abbe  Banier,  1767-71,  with  140 
plates  by  Boucher,  Gravelot,  Eisen,  Moreau,  etc., 
/55  (Jones).  T.  Rowlandson,  Loyal  Volunteers  of 
London  and  Environs,  1799,  ;f2o  15s.  (Parsons). 
Marguerite  de  Valois,  Histoire  des  Amans  Fortunez, 
printed  at  Paris  by  B.  Prevost,  1558,  £ii  (Jones), 
the  first  and  very  rare  edition  of  the  Heptameron. 
J.  de  la  Fontaine,  Fables  Choisies,  mises  en  vers, 
1756-59,  with  275  fine  plates  by  Oudry.  £14  (For- 
tune). J.  R.  Hakluyt,  Divers  Voyages  touching  the 
Discoverie  of  America,  etc.,  1582,  very  rare,  sold 
with  all  faults.  /15  (Quaritch).  The  two  days'  sale 
realized  ;^9o8  15s. — Times,  January  26. 

^?  «OJ  ^ 

Messrs.  Hodgson  and  Co.  sold  recently  the  following 
important  items:  Dugdale's  Monasticon,  8  vols., 
/18.  Surtees'  Durham,  4  vols.,  ^26.  Nichols' 
Leicester,  4  vols.  (vol.  iii.,  Part  II.,  wanting), 
/39  los.  Musee  Fran^ais  et  Musee  Royal,  6  vols., 
;^io  los.  Whitaker's  Richmondshire,  2  vols.,  /12. 
Ackermann's  Microcosm  of  London,  3  vols.,  /lo  los. 
Pilkington's  Dictionary  of  Painters,  with  extra 
portraits  and  crayon  drawings,  /15.  Smith's 
Catalogue  Raisonne  of  Dutch,  Flemish,  and  French 
Painters,  9  vols.,  £2^  los.  Symonds'  Renaissance 
in  Italy,  7  vols.,  £18  15s.  Paradise  Lost,  i66g,  /16. 
Byron's  Poems  on  Various  Occasions,  Newark,  1807, 
;^24.  Nichols'  Literary  Anecdotes  and  History, 
17  vols.,  ;^ii  5s.  Howell's  State  Trials,  34  vols., 
/12  5s.  Florio's  Montaigne,  1603,  £iy.  Kelmscott 
Press  Issues  :  Tennyson's  Maud,  Morris's  Gothic 
Architecture,  Amis  and  Amiles,  and  German  Wood- 
cuts of  the  Fifteenth  Century,  4  vols.,  ;^io  is. — 
Athenceum,  January  28. 

^  ^^  -O^ 

Messrs.  Christie,  Manson,  and  Woods  sold  yester- 
day a  small  collection  of  old  Italian  bronzes,  the 
property  of  a  gentleman,  interesting  objects  of  art 
of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries,  and  other 
articles  from  different  private  collections.  The  more 
important  of  the  Italian  bronzes  were :  Female 
figure  representing  Fortitude  holding  the  club  of 
Hercules,  seventeenth  century,  24  guineas  (Bruce). 
A  pair  of  figures  personifying  Hope  and  Prudentia, 
early  sixteenth  century,  from  Prince  Demidoff's 
collection,  52  guineas  (Johnson).  Statuette  of  Venus, 
by  or  after  John  of  Bologna,  sixteenth  century, 
24  guineas  (Bruce).  Figure  of  a  boy,  seated  on  a 
column  supported  by  marine  monsters,  sixteenth 
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century,  52  guineas  (Cooper).  Statuette  of  Lucretia, 
sixteenth  century,  44  guineas  (Bruce).  Statuette  of 
Apollo  holding  a  lyre,  sixteenth  century,  44  guineas 
(Worsley).  Candlestick,  supported  by  three  winged 
female  figures,  sixteenth  century,  60  guineas 
(Richardson).  Seated  figure  of  Venus,  extracting 
a  thorn  from  her  foot,  ^34  (Worsley).  Figure  of  a 
hound,  seated,  fifteenth  century,  exhibited  at  South 
Kensington  Museum,  £\^o  (Goldsmid).  Statuette 
of  a  follower  of  Bacchus,  carrying  a  skin  or  bag  for 
grapes,  ^35  (Bruce).  Figure  of  Cupid,  reclining  on 
a  convex  cover,  seventeenth  century,  /35  (A.  Smith). 
The  other  articles  included  :  A  gold  pendant  jewel, 
formed  as  Aphrodite  seated  on  a  sea-horse,  enamelled 
white  and  green,  Italian  or  Sicilian  work,  sixteenth 
century,  £^6  (A.  Smith).  An  oblong  ivory  casket, 
carved  in  relief  with  figures  of  Roman  warriors  and 
huntsmen  in  sunk  panels,  and  borders  of  medallion 
heads  and  rosette  ornament  in  sunk  annular  panels, 
5^  inches  high,  g  inches  wide,  probably  ninth  cen- 
tury work,  formerly  the  property  of  the  ancient 
family  of  Pirolo  in  Syracuse,  40  guineas  (Pennell). 
An  octagonal  hand-mirror,  in  frame  of  cruciform 
shape  of  transparent  amber,  elaborately  carved  and 
inlaid  with  small  ivory  reliefs  of  figures,  German 
work  of  the  sixteenth  century,  14^  inches  by 
7^  inches,  48  guineas  (White) .  An  antique  Phoenician 
glass  tazza,  of  exceptional  size,  the  whole  surface 
covered  with  a  brilliant  iridescence,  11  inches 
diameter,  3^  inches  high,  found  in  Cyprus,  32  guineas 
(Larkin).  A  Crown  Derby  dessert  service,  painted 
with  flowers  in  the  centres,  dark  blue  and  richly- 
gilt  ground,  formerly  in  the  possession  of  Percy 
Bysshe  Shelley,  the  poet,  28  guineas  (Balding).  A 
close  Maximilian  helmet  of  bright  steel,  fluted  skull, 
and  bellows,  visor  of  good  form,  three  gorget  plates, 
circa  1540,  60  guineas  (Harding). — Times,  February  7. 

^  ^^  ^ 

Messrs.  Sotheby,  Wilkinson,  and  Hodge  con- 
cluded yesterday  the  sale  of  a  valuable  collection 
of  English  coins  and  medals,  the  property  of  a 
baronet,  and  a  collection  of  English  war- medals, 
the  property  of  the  late  Mr.  Robert  Thompson,  of 
Newcastle-on-Tyne.  The  348  lots  realized  a  total 
of;^i,337.  The  more  important  lots  included  the 
following:  Henry  VHL  George  noble,  an  unpub- 
lished variety,  St.  George  on  horseback  on  reverse 
piercing  the  dragon,  ^21  (Spink)  ;  Edward  VI. 
sovereign,  third  coinage,  well  preserved  and  very 
rare,  ;f  16  (Spink) ;  Charles  I.  Oxford  three-pound 
piece,  1643,  fine  example,  /13  5s.  (Weight) ;  Mary, 
ryal,  1555,  bust  of  Queen  uncrowned,  ;^i2  15s. 
(Spink) ;  Elizabeth,  the  Portcullis  dollar,  half, 
quarter,  and  eighth  dollar,  a  fine  set  of  four, 
;^20  los.  (Spink) ;  Charles  I.  Exeter  pattern  half- 
crown,  1642,  very  rare,  £15  15s.  (Verity)  ;  Scar- 
borough shilling,  with  two  high  towers,  ^'23  15s. 
(Spink) ;  a  Scarborough  sixpence,  nearly  the  same 
as  preceding,  very  rare,  /17  (Verity) ;  Common- 
wealth, pattern  shilling,  1651,  ijy  Ramage,  /18  5s. 
(Spink) ;  the  medal  for  the  defence  of  Knelat-i- 
Ghilzai,  Invicta,  1842,  in  extra  fine  condition  and 
very  rare,  /^20  15s.  (Glendenning) ;  engraved  medal 
of  the  Wandsworth  Yeomanry  Cavalry,  given  to 
Sergeant  J.  Williamson,  June  4,  i8u,  unique, 
;f  12  I2S.  (Skinner) ;  Army  General  Service  medal, 


with  clasp,  for  "  Chateauguay,"  to  an  Iroquois 
warrior,  very  fine,  ;^i6  (Spink)  ;  army  of  India, 
1799-1826,  one  bar,  Maheidpuor,  verified,  ;fi8 
(Ninnes) ;  Campaign  in  Scinde,  1843,  Meanee,  well 
preserved  and  very  rare,  as  granted  to  a  native, 
^^41  (Ninnes) ;  Naval  General  Service  war-medal, 
with  three  clasps,  December  14,  1814,  Ed.  Jones, 
£40  (Ninnes)  ;  and  a  gold  medal,  Burmese  war, 
1824-26,  elephant  crouching  before  lion,  an  original 
specimen  of  an  extremely  rare  medal,  ;^23  (Spink). — 
Times,  February  8. 


PUBLICATIONS  OF  ARCHAEOLOGICAL 
SOCIETIES. 
The  Quarterly  Statement  of  the  Palestine  Exploration 
Fund,  dated  January,  1899,  is  before  us.  It  con- 
tains the  usual  wealth  of  matter  relating  to  the 
work  done  in  the  Holy  Land.  Intermixed  with 
valuable  notes  on  bones,  on  newly-discovered 
springs  and  cisterns,  on  the  "  boards  of  the  taber- 
nacle," and  on  antiquities  of  various  kinds,  are  one 
or  two  longer  papers.  One,  by  Mr.  Mark  Sykes, 
narrates  the  incidents  of  a  "  Journey  East  of  Jebel 
Ed-Druse,"  which  was  full  of  interest  and  not 
entirely  free  from  adventure.  Another  contains 
Dr.  Bliss's  "  First  Report  on  the  Excavations  at 
Tell  Zakariya."  This  Tell  is  an  almost  isolated 
hill  rising  abruptly  above  the  Vale  of  Elah,  on  the 
border  of  ancient  Philistia.  The  excavations  have 
already  been  unusually  productive.  The  objects 
found  include  many  stone  implements,  iron  and 
bronze  pins,  needles,  arrows,  etc.,  a  jar  containing 
more  than  eighty  carnelian  beads,  various  scarabs, 
and  much  pottery,  but  very  few  coins.  The  Tell 
abounds  with  remains  of  rock-working,  including  cup 
marks,  chambers,  and  miscellaneous  rock-cuttings. 
The  discoveries  under  these  several  heads  are  passed 
in  review  by  Mr.  R.  A.  S.  Macalister,  M.A.  The 
Statement  is  liberally  illustrated. 

'^  '^  ^^ 

We  have  received  the  title-page  and  index  to 
vol.  vi.  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Essex  ArchcBological 
Society,  and  also  Part  II.  of  vol.  vii.  The  latter 
contains  reports  of  the  meetings  of  the  society  held 
during  last  summer  and  autumn,  and  the  following 
papers  :  ' '  Colchester  in  the  Twelfth  and  Thirteenth 
Centuries,"  by  George  Rickword  ;  "  The  Castle  of 
Ongar,"  by  J.  C.  Gould  ;  "  The  Honour  of  Ongar," 
by  J.  H.  Round,  M.A. ;  and  "  Some  Additions  to 
Newcourt's  Repertorium,  vol.  ii.,"  being  Notes 
made  by  J.  C.  Chtllener  Smith. 

^  ^  ^ 

The  Journal  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Antiquaries  oj 
Ireland  for  the  quarter  ended  December  31,  1898 
(vol.  viii.,  part  4),  has  reached  us.  Among  many 
interesting  papers  in  a  substantial  part  of  130  pages, 
the  following  are  perhaps  specially  worthy  of 
notice:  "Newly-discovered  Ogams  in  Mayo  and 
Antrim,  with  Readings  of  those  hitherto  un- 
described  in  Cork  and  Waterford,"  by  Principal 
Rhys ;  "  Ogam  Inscriptions  discovered  in  Ireland 
in  the  year- 1898,"  by  Robert  Cochrane — a  really 
surprising  Hst ;  "Irish  Flint  Scrapers,"  by  W.  J. 
Knowles ;  and  a  paper  by  Francis  J.  Bigger  on 
certain  holy  wells,  ancient  churches  and  shrines  in 
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County  Kerry.     The  illustrations  are,  as  usual, 
.  numerous  and  good. 

"*?  ^  -^ 

The  twenty-third  volume  of  the  TransactioHS  of  the 
Kent  Archaological  Society  has  just  been  issued  to 
the  members  by  Messrs.  Mitchell  and  Hughes,  the 
society's  publishers.  It  is  edited  by  the  Kev.  Canon 
Routiedge,  and  contains  twenty  articles  by  various 
well-known  archaeologists,  including  papers  by  the 
late  Rev.  J.  Cave-Browne,  Mr.  W.  H.  St.  John 
Hope,  who  has  an  exhaustive  article  on  the  Cathe- 
dral Church  of  St.  Andrew  at  Rochester,  amply 
illustrated  and  with  three  large  coloured  ground- 
plans  ;  also  by  the  Rev.  Carus  Vale  Collier  on 
•'  Coats-of-Arms  in  Kentish  Churches,"  Mr.  George 
Payne,  Mr.  W.  L.  Rutton.  Mr.  Leland  Duncan, 
and  Dr.  F.  Liebermann  on  the  "Textus  Roffensis," 
etc.     The  volume  is  well  illustrated  throughout. 


TROCEEDINGS  OF  ARCHAEOLOGICAL 
SOCIETIES. 

Society  of  Antiquaries. — January  19. — Viscount 
Dillon  in  the  chair.— The  Rev.  G.  F.  Harvey 
exhibited  a  Roman  bronze  vessel  found  in  the 
Witham. — Mr.  Leonard  Lindsay,  by  permission  of 
Mrs.  Weld,  exhibited  a  stole  and  fanon  of  early 
fourteenth-century  date,  and  embroidered  through- 
out with  shields  of  arms,  which  have  long  been 
preserved  at  Leagram  Hall,  Lancashire,  with  a 
chasuble  and  other  things.  The  chasuble  is  of  late 
Flemish  work,  but  the  stole  and  fanon  are  of  opus 
Anghcanum,  and  closely  resemble  the  work  of  the 
Syon  cope,  with  which  they  are  believed  to  have 
had  some  connection.  The  Syon  cope  was  lent  for 
exhibition  also  from  the  South  Kensington  Museum. 
— Mr.  Everard  Green,  Rouge  Dragon,  communi- 
cated some  notes  on  the  heraldry  of  the  stole 
and  fanon. — In  the  discussion  that  followed  Mr. 
Micklethwaite  drew  attention  to  the  chief  features 
of  the  Syon  cope,  and  showed  that  it  had  been 
stripped  of  its  orphreys  and  otherwise  mutilated, 
but  had  been  brought  to  its  present  form,  probably 
in  the  seventeenth  century,  by  the  addition  of 
pieces  of  embroidery  of  about  the  same  date,  but 
different  workmanship,  though  English.  The 
narrow  band  with  armorial  lozenges  now  forming 
the  border  had  that  afternoon  been  made  out  by 
Mr.  St.  John  Hope  to  consist  of  a  stole  and  fanon 
of  similar  work  and  design  to  that  exhibited  by 
Mr.  Lindsay,  but  somewhat  shortened  by  cutting 
away  the  widened  ends. — Mr.  Hope  also  made 
some  remarks,  in  which  he  pointed  out  that  so  far 
as  the  arms  on  the  stole  and  fanon  from  Leagram 
could  be  positively  identified,  they  indicated  a  date 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  thirteenth  century 
rather  than  in  the  fourteenth,  and  many  of  the 
arms  were  to  be  found  in  the  rolls  of  arms  of 
Henry  III. — Mr.  J.  L.  Myres  read  a  paper  "  On 
the  Age  and  Purpose  of  the  Megalithic  Structures 
of  Tripoli  and  Barbary." — Athenaum,  January  28. 

January  26. — Viscount  Dillon,  president,  in  the 
chair.  —  Mr.  R.  Blair,  as  local  secretary  for 
Northumberland,  reported  that  on  the  recent 
demolition  of  the  lighthouse  at  Tynemouth  by 
the    Trinity    House,    a    number    of    carved    and 


moulded  stones  had  come  to  light  which  there 
was  reason  to  believe  had  been  taken  from  the 
clerestory  of  the  priory  ruins. — Chancellor  Fer- 
guson, as  local  secretary  for  Cumberland,  reported 
the  discovery  of  a  Roman  altar  at  Bewcastle  in 
October.  It  bears  an  inscription  to  Cocidius,  a 
local  deity.  Three  other  altars  dedicated  to  him 
have  previously  been  found  at  Bewcastle. — Mr. 
H.  S.  Cowper  in  a  paper  discussed  the  theory 
propounded  by  Mr.  Myres  that  the  Senams  of 
Tripoli  were  Roman  oil-presses. 

February  2.— Viscount  Dillon,  president,  in  the 
chair. — Mr.  Barclay  Squire  read  a  note  on  the  arms 
of  Henry  Bost,  Provost  of  Eton,  1477-8 — 1502-3, 
which  have  been  wrongly  depicted  in  the  modern 
stained  glass  and  other  places  at  Eton. — Mr.  W.  H. 
St.  John  Hope  read  some  notes  on  recent  dis- 
coveries in  the  cathedral  church  of  Norwich 
through  the  removal  of  the  whitewash  from  the 
stonework  of  the  nave.  This  had  disclosed  in- 
teresting traces  of  the  ravages  of  the  fires  that 
consumed  the  church  in  1171,  1272,  and  1463,  as 
well  as  some  scanty  remains  of  painted  decoration. 
— Mr.  J.  Ward  communicated  an  account  of  the 
recent  opening  of  several  barrows  in  the  vicinity 
of  Buxton,  Derbyshire. — Athentsum,  February  11. 

^  ^  ^ 

British  Archaeological  Association.  —  The 
fourth  meeting  of  the  session  was  held  at  the  rooms 
inSackville  Street  on  January  18,  C.  H.  Compton, 
Esq.,  Vice-President,  in  the  chair. — Mrs.  Collier 
exhibited  some  interesting  drawings  of  prehistoric 
animals  scratched  upon  reindeer  horns,  found  at 
Perigord,  in  France. — The  first  paper  was  con- 
tributed by  the  Rev.  Arthur  Courtenay  Roberts, 
Vicar  of  Dunmow,  upon  "  An  Essex  Church 
Tower,"  and  was  read  in  his  absence  by  Dr.  Win- 
stone. — The  second  paper  was  by  Dr.  W.  de  Gray 
Birch,  F.S.A.,  entitled  "Historical  Notes  on 
Ramsey  Abbey  MSS."  The  Benedictine  Abbey  of 
Ramsey  in  Huntingdonshire  is  believed  to  have 
been  founded  in  or  about  a.d.  969,  by  Alwinus,  a 
Duke  or  Earl  of  the  East  Anglians,  at  the  instiga- 
tion of  Oswald,  one  of  the  most  active  Archbishops 
who  ever  occupied  the  provincial  chair  of  York 
Cathedral.  Regarding  the  derivation  of  the  name 
Ramsey,  the  author  thought  it  might  be  taken  to 
mean  Ravens'  Island.  The  abbey  stood  at  the 
upper  end  of  the  town,  toward  the  south,  at  a  little 
distance  from  the  present  church.  The  only  re- 
mains existing  are  the  ruined  gateway,  a  rich  speci- 
men of  florid  Gothic,  and  some  much  older  work  in 
the  kitchen  of  Lord  de  Ramsey's  house.  The 
paper  was  full  of  most  interesting  extracts  from 
and  references  to  the  valuable  series  of  MSS.  once 
belonging  to  this  noble  abbey,  now  preserved  in 
the  British  Museum  and  the  Public  Record  Office. 
It  was  intended  to  have  visited  Ramsey  during  the 
recent  congress  of  the  association  at  Peterborough, 
but  the  idea  was  reluctantly  abandoned. — Com- 
vtunicated  by  the  Hon.  Secretary. 

*o?       ^^-       ^•; 

Royal  Archaological  Institute. — General  meet- 
ing, February  i,  Mr.  Emanuel  Green,  hon.  director, 
in  the  chair. — Mr.  F.  Peacock,  F.S.A.,  exhibited 
two  Dutch    or  Flemish  tobacco-boxes,  and  Mr. 
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Hilton,  hon.  treasurer,  added  to  the  exhibition  twelve 
other  brass  and  wooden  tobacco-boxes  of  very 
elegant  and  varied  design. — Dr.  A.  C.  Fryer  con- 
tributed a  paper  on  "  Christian  Symbolism  in 
St.  David's  Cathedral."  He  treated  in  detail  the 
several  emblems  depicted  on  the  monumental 
effigies,  sculptures,  carving,  and  fresco  paintings, 
most  of  which  bear  the  date  of  the  thirteenth  and 
fourteenth  centuries. — Mr.  Walter  Cave  read  a 
paper  on  the  Saxon  Crypt  discovered  in  September, 
1898,  at  Sidbury  Church,  Devon.  In  making  ex- 
cavations for  some  heating-pipes,  traces  of  walling 
below  the  Norman  foundation  of  the  north  wall  of 
the  chancel  were  found,  which,  being  further  ex- 
posed, brought  to  light  the  outlines  of  the  Saxon 
crypt.  The  crypt  is  practically  a  square  chamber 
within  the  lines  of  the  original  Norman  chancel, 
with  an  entrance  in  the  west  wall,  and  a  flight  of 
steps  leading  up  into  the  nave.  These  steps  are 
placed  2  feet  8  inches  north  of  the  central  line, 
drawn  through  the  church  from  east  to  west,  the 
reason  being  that  the  steps  leading  to  the  pres- 
bytery would  probably  be  placed  as  nearly  central 
as  possible,  and  therefore  the  steps  down  to  the 
crypt  would  have  to  be  on  one  side.  Hence  Mr. 
Cave  concludes  that,  before  the  Norman  church 
was  built,  there  existed  on  the  same  site  a  small 
Saxon  church,  with  a  nave  and  narrow  presbytery, 
and  a  crypt  below,  the  latter  arranged  in  a  manner 
that  diifers  from  all  known  examples. — Communi- 
cated by  the  Hon.  Secretary. 

^  -O^  ^ 

Numismatic  Society. — January  19. — Dr.  O.  Cod- 
rington  in  the  chair. — Mr.  T.  Bliss  exhibited  some 
rare  pennies  of  Kings  of  Mercia,  including  Offa,  Coen- 
wulf,  Berthulf  and  Ceolwulf. — Mr.  W.  C.  Boyd  ex- 
hibited some  pennies  of  Eadred  and  Eadgar,  all 
bearing  the  names  of  unpublished  moneyers,  or 
being  unpublished  varieties. — Mr.  L.  A.  Lawrence 
showed  a  series  of  groats,  half-groats,  pennies,  etc., 
of  Henry  IV.  and  V.,  and  invited  members  to  bring 
to  his  notice  any  variety  of  these  coins,  as  he  hoped 
to  throw  some  fresh  light  on  the  classification  of 
this  series. — Mr.  P.  Nelson  contributed  a  paper  on 
"  Coins  and  Tokens  of  the  Isle  of  Man."  Having 
given  a  slight  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  island,  es- 
pecially in  reference  to  its  numismatics,  Mr.  Nelson 
traced  the  origin  and  development  of  the  Triskeles  or 
Triune,  the  heraldic  Manx  symbol.  This  sign  was 
shown  to  be  of  considerable  antiquity,  as  it  is  found 
on  coins  of  Lycia  and  Pamphylia  of  the  sixth 
century  B.C.,  and  at  later  times  on  those  of 
Syracuse  and  on  Roman  republican  denarii.  Its 
original  connection  with  the  Isle  of  Man  was  diffi- 
cult to  trace,  but  Mr.  Nelson  supposed  that  it  may 
have  come  through  Alexander  III.  of  Scotland,  who 
was  also  King  of  Man  and  the  Isles,  and  whose 
wife  was  the  sister  of  the  Queen  of  Sicily.  The 
fact  that  its  first  appearance  with  the  motto 
"  Quocunque  jeceris  stabit  "  was  about  that  time 
(a.d.  1266-86)  seemed  to  bear  out  this  view.  The 
writer  then  described  the  currency  of  the  island, 
which,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  tokens  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  consisted  only  of  pennies, 
halfpennies,  and  farthings  of  the  eighteenth  and 
nineteenth  centuries.    These  pieces  were  first  issued 


by  the  Derby  family,  who  were  "  Lords  of  Man," 
and  afterwards  by  the  Athols,  who  succeeded  to 
the  title  by  right  of  inheritance.  When  the  Isle  of 
Man  was  incorporated  in  1765  with  the  British 
dominions  by  purchase,  the  coinage  assumed  a 
regal  character,  and  continued  so  till  1839,  the  date 
of  the  last  issue  of  a  separate  currency.  In  1840 
all  coins,  except  those  of  English  type,  were  sup- 
pressed by  Act  of  Parliament.  —  Athencsum, 
January  28. 

^  ^  ^ 

A  very  satisfactory  report  was  forthcoming  at  the 
twenty-first  annual  meeting  of  the  Folk-Lore 
Society,  held  on  January  18.  It  was  stated  that 
the  collection  of  Mexican  antiquities  which  Pro- 
fessor F.  Starr  has  presented  to  the  society  has 
reached  England,  and  arrangements  are  being 
made  for  its  exhibition  during  this  year,  and  that  a 
movement  has  been  set  on  foot  for  the  purpose  of 
making  the  society  and  its  work  better  known  in 
London  by  promoting  meetings  of  a  popular 
character  and  open  to  the  general  public  at  suitable 
centres.  Among  the  proposals  for  future  work  may 
be  mentioned  a  bibliography  of  British  folk-lore, 
the  classification  and  analysis  of  British  popular 
customs,  the  completion  of  the  series  of  county 
folk-lore,  and  a  catalogue  raisonne  of  folk-lore 
objects  preserved  in  the  museums  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  It  may  be  added  that  a  Folk-song 
Society,  having  for  its  object  collection,  preserva- 
tion, and  illustration  of  British  popular  music  and 
poetry,  has  been  founded,  and,  although  not 
officially  connected  with  the  Folk-lore  Society,  its 
programme  and  work  have  a  special  character 
which  appealed  particularly  to  all  those  present  at 
the  meeting. — Mr.  E.  S.  Hartland  was  unanimously 
elected  president  in  -succession  to  Mr.  Alfred  Nutt. 

-O^  ^  ^ 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Kildare  ARCHiEo- 
LOGiCAL  Society  was  held  on  January  i8  in  the 
Courthouse,  Naas.  The  Earl  of  Mayo,  president 
of  the  society,  took  the  chair.  Sir  Arthur  Vicars 
read  the  annual  report  of  the  council,  which  stated 
that  the  society  was  in  a  flourishing  condition  and 
a  good  deal  of  useful  work  had  been  performed  during 
the  past  year.  A  keen  supporter  of  the  society  had 
been  lost  in  the  person  of  Mr.  J.  R.  Sutclifife,  who 
had  acted  as  auditor  of  the  society  since  its  forma- 
tion, a  position  for  which  his  excellent  business 
qualities  eminently  fitted  him.  The  roll  of  member- 
ship now  amounted  to  158.  The  council  had  sent 
out  a  circular  to  members  pointing  out  subjects  for 
papers,  but  this  step  had  not  been  productive  of 
much  better  results.  The  annual  excursion  took 
place  in  September.  Some  members  had  complained 
of  the  crowding  in  of  people  who  did  not  belong  to 
the  society,  and  who  only  joined  out  of  idle  curiosity. 
The  council  hoped  to  prevent  this  in  future,  and  at 
the  same  time  not  to  encroach  unduly  on  the  legiti- 
mate desire  of  the  residents  for  participating  in  the 
demonstration.  The  council  hoped,  in  accordance 
with  the  expressed  wish  of  Major  Blacker,  to  restore 
the  fine  altar  of  the  Eustaces  at  Castlemartin.  The 
council  would  welcome  suggestions  as  to  a  suitable 
district  to  be  visited  by  the  society  in  future,  and  they 
also  appealed  on  behalf  of  the  hon.  editor  for  contri- 
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bations  to  the  journal. — On  the  conclusion  of  the 
more  formal  business,  the  Rev.  E.  O'Leary,  P.P., 
read  the  third  and  concluding  part  of  a  paper  on 
"John  Lye's  Descendants  and  their  Successors  at 
Cfonaugh,  Co.  Kildare." — Lord  Walter  Fitzgerald 
read  a  pap)er  on  "  (a\  The  Ash  Tomb  in  St.  David's 
Church,  Naas ;  and  (6)  John  FitzGerald  of  Nar- 
raghbeg,  Co.  Kildare." — The  Earl  of  Mayo  read  a 
paper  entitled  "Notes  on  Purness  or  Forenaughts 
Great." 

-^  <^  ^ 

The  January  meeting  of  the  Society  of  Anti- 
QUARiKS  OF  Scotland  was  held  in  their  library 
at  the  Museum,  Queen  Street,  Edinburgh,  Mr. 
Y  Balfour  Paul,  Lyon  King  of  Arms,  in  the  chair. — 
The  first  paper  was  an  investigation  of  the  origin 
and  growth  of  the  tradition  "  Ecce  Tiber!  Ecce 
Campus  Martius !"  as  applied  to  theTay  and  Inches 
of  Perth,  by  Dr.  James  \Iacdonald. — In  the  second 
paper,  Mr.  Robert  Miller,  F.S.A.,  Scot.,  the  late 
Lord  Dean  of  Guild,  submitted  the  results  of  an 
exhaustive  investigation  of  the  council  records,  the 
Dean  of  Guild's  accounts,  and  the  protocol  books 
of  the  city  of  Edinburgh,  with  the  view  of  answering 
the  question.  Where  did  John  Knox  live  in  Edin- 
burgh ?  so  far  as  it  was  possible  to  find  the  precise 
localities  of  his  several  residences  by  an  examina- 
tion and  comparison  of  these  documents.— In  the 
third  paper  Mr.  J.  M.  Mackinlay  discussed  the 
subject  of  Celtic  anchorites  and  their  island  retreats, 
in  which  they  sought  seclusion  from  the  world. 
Such  retreats,  he  said,  were  known  in  ecclesiastical 
language  as  "  deserta,"  a  word  which  had  become 
incorporated  with  the  topography  of  Scotland  and 
Ireland  as  Dysart.  Retreats  of  this  kind  were  some- 
times attached  to  monasteries,  as  Disert  Columcille, 
which  was  attached  to  Kells,  and  the  desertum  at 
lona,  still  traceable  by  the  old  burying-ground 
named  Cladh-an-Disears. — In  the  last  paper.  Rev. 
J.E.  Somerville,  F.S.A.  Scot.,  described  an  ancient 
structure  in  Canna,  locally  called  the  Altar.  It 
is  built  of  flagstones  of  Torridon  sandstone,  and 
contains  a  "  cella,"  in  which  are  laid  a  quantity  of 
votive  offerings  consisting  of  rounded  pebbles  from 
the  seashore.  The  erection  forms  the  centre  of  a 
large  circle  of  stone,  about  loo  yards  in  diameter, 
within  which  and  around  the  altar  are  arranged 
five  cairns  of  stones.  Near  it  is  a  flagged  under- 
ground passage,  about  2  feet  square,  up  which,  to 
a  spring  of  water,  sick  people  had  to  crawl,  and 
were  then  laid  in  a  bed  made  of  stones,  and  left  for 
the  night  in  the  expectation  of  a  cure.  The  structure 
seemed  to  consist  of  what  in  Ireland  is  called  a 
"  station,"  adjoined  to  a  holy  well.  Its  form  is  like 
that  of  Tobar  Ashig  in  Skye,  and  the  Well  of  the 
Virtues  in  St.  Kilda.  Martin,  describing  a  stone- 
covered  holy  well  in  Gigha,  which  also  cured 
diseases,  mentions  that  the  offerings  left  consisted 
largely  of  pebbles  of  prettily  variegated  stones. 
Superstitious  veneration  of  altar-stones,  which  were 
used  both  for  blessing  and  cursing,  and  for  swearing 
oaths  upon,  was  common  in  Scotland  and  Ireland, 
and  reference  was  made  to  the  Black  Stones  of  lona 
and  other  instances. — There  were  exhibited  by  Mr. 
Hay  Fleming,  LL.D.,  a  bronze  bowl  or  pyx,  with  a 
Celtic  cross  engraved  on  the  lid,  which  was  recently 


found  in  digging  a  grave  in  the  Cathedral  burying- 
ground,  St.  Andrews;  by  the  committee  of  the 
Laing  Free  Library,  Newburgh,  a  bronze  sword 
brought  up  from  the  bottom  of  the  Tay  in  a  salmon 
net,  at  Mugdrum ;  by  Mr.  Bryden,  Crieff,  through 
Mr.  A.  G.  Reid,  F.S.A.  Scot.,  Auchterarder,  a 
large  and  finely  polished  axe  of  felstone,  found  at 
Dalpatrick,  Strathearn  ;  and  by  Mr.  R.  B.  Gow, 
Kirkland,  Dairy,  Ayrshire,  through  Dr.  D.  Christi- 
son,  a  facsimile  of  a  posy  ring,  with  an  inscription 
in  old  French,  and  a  basket-work  ring  of  gold 
ploughed  up  near  Beith. — Abridged  from  the  report 
m  the  Scotsman. 

^  ^  ^ 

The  monthly  meeting  of  the  Lancashire  and 
Cheshire  Antiquarian  Society  was  held  in 
Chetham's  Library,  Manchester,  on  January  13, 
the  president  in  the  chair. — Dr.  Renaud,  F.S.A., 
read  the  principal  paper,  on  "  Biddulph  Hall  and 
Church."  He  described  the  former  well-known 
relic  as  a  semi-fortified  manor-house  with  a  moat, 
built  for  comfort  rather  than  for  prolonged  defence 
against  organized  opposition.  Its  tout  ensemble 
showed  a  stately  example  of  the  sixteenth  century 
Renaissance  architecture.  When  the  Saxon  thanes 
were  dispossessed,  and  William  the  First  parcelled 
out  their  landed  possessions  to  his  Norman  fol- 
lowers, the  district  of  Staffordshire  in  question  was 
allotted  to  Orme  de  Guidon,  otherwise  known  as 
the  Forester.  The  hall  was  built  in  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth  by  Francis  Biddulph,  grandfather  of  John, 
who  was  its  occupant  and  possessor  at  the  time  of 
the  Civil  War  in  the  seventeenth  century,  when  the 
Parliamentary  forces  under  Sir  William  Brereton 
besieged  and  destroyed  the  house.  Five  portholes 
for  cannon  are  yet  visible,  four  of  these  piercing  the 
west  front  and  one  the  tower,  where  the  building 
faces  from  a  gentle  declivity  into  the  valley  beneath. 
On  this  side  no  indication  of  the  besiegers'  shots  are 
observable,  though  on  the  south  aspect  "  Roaring 
Meg  "  (which  was  obtained  from  Stafford)  has  left 
undeniable  evidence  of  battering  in  splinterings  and 
indentations.  In  speaking  of  Biddulph  Church, 
Dr.  Renaud  said  that  of  its  early  history  very  little 
is  known.  A  circular  transition  Norman  font,  em- 
bellished with  interlacing  and  round-headed  arches, 
and  supported  on  four  short  pillars  surmounted  with 
square-headed  capitals,  sufficiently  indicates  late 
twelfth  century  workmanship.  Sad  to  say,  this 
ancient  relic  has  been  rechiselled.  A  mortuary 
cross,  of  the  late  Decorated  period,  stands  unmuti- 
lated  in  the  churchyard  amongst  the  few  that 
escaped  the  "stumping  "  edict  of  the  Stuart  King. 
Originally  fixed  in  a  closer  proximity  to  the  church, 
it  was  removed  to  its  present  site  when  a  north  aisle 
was  made  in  addition  to  the  church,  and  was  then 
found  to  rest  on  a  series  of  incised  and  unlettered 
coffin-lids,  at  one  time  marking  out  graves  within 
the  precincts  of  the  church  of  early  feudal  lords, 
but  then  accounted  of  so  little  value  as  to  serve  as 
foundation  stones  for  a  later  structure.  The  designs 
on  them  bear  evidence  of  very  early  date,  quite  as 
early  as  any  figured  in  printed  books  treating  of 
post-Saxon  monumental  remains  of  a  like  nature. 
The  paper  was  illustrated  by  ten  original  drawings 
executed  by  Dr.  Renaud  so  far  back  as  1854. — ^^- 
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D.  F.  Howorth,  F.S.A.  Scot.,  read  a  paper  on  the 
"  Manx  Coinage." 

^?  -«5  -^ 

The  monthly  meeting  of  the  Dumfries  and 
Galloway  Antiquarian  Society  was  held  on 
January  20,  in  the  Society's  Hall,  Greyfriars, 
Dumfries,  Mr.  Barbour  presiding. — Two  papers,  on 
"  Ptolemy's  Scotland  "  and  "  Roman  Roads  in 
Britain,"  by  Dr.  E.  J.  Chinnock,  were  read.  In  his 
second  paper.  Dr.  Chinnock  gave  an  account  of  the 
Roman  roads  described  in  Antonine's  Itinerary,  and 
a  detailed  exposure  of  the  Richard  of  Cirencester 
Itinerary  of  Britain  forgery. 

^  ^'  ^ 

The  Sussex  Arch.eological  Society  held  an 
evening  meeting  at  the  Manor  Hall,  Old  Town, 
Eastbourne,  on  January  23.  The  new  Vicar  of 
Eastbourne,  the  Rev.  Canon  Goodwin,  presided, 
and  in  opening  the  proceedings  alluded  to  the 
valuable  discoveries  made  in  connection  with  the 
excavations  at  Michelham. — The  papers  read  were 
on  "  The  Hundred  of  Eastbourne  and  its  Boroughs 
in  the  Thirteenth  Century,"  by  the  Rev.  W.  Hud- 
son; "  Some  Early  Sussex  Charters,"  by  Mr.  J.  H. 
Round,  M.A.;  and  "  Eastbourne  Church,  its  Dedi- 
cation and  Guilds,"  by  Mr.  H.  M.  Whitley. — 
Several  excellent  impressions  of  Sussex  brasses, 
with  other  drawings,  were  exhibited  on  the  walls 
of  the  hall,  while  some  old  wooden  platters,  the 
property  of  Miss  Whitley,  and  other  interesting 
objects  were  displayed. 


of  Jf3etn  T5oofes» 

[Publishers  are  requested  to  be  so  good  as  always  to 
mark  clearly  the  prices  of  books  sent  for  review,  as 
these  notices  are  intended  tc  be  a  practical  aid  to 
book-buying  readers J\ 

The  Evolution  of  the  English  House.   "  Social 
England "   Series.     By   Sidney   Oldall    Addy, 
M.A.       Cloth,   8vo.,    pp.    xxviii,   223.      With 
42  illustrations.      London  :   Swan  Sonnenschein 
and  Co.,  Limited,  1898.      Price  4s.  6d. 
It  was  a  happy  thought  that  prompted  Mr.  Addy 
to  write  this  book,  and  the  editors  of  the  "  Social 
England"  Series  to  include  it  in  their  list.     The 
subject  is  fresh,  and  in  this  informing  and  enter- 
taining volume  it  has  received  adequate  treatment. 
Mr.  Addy  traces  the  growth  of  the  English  house 
from  the  round  or  beehive  hut  of  wood  or  basket- 
work,  with   its  central   open   hearth,  through  the 
successive  stages  of  the  rectangular  house — evolved 
originally  from   the   summer  booth   or  tent,  con- 
structed    by    "placing    two    wooden    'forks'    or 
•  crutches '   at   a  convenient    distance    apart,   and 
extending  a  ridge-tree  from  the  apex  of  one  '  fork  ' 
to  the  apex  of  the  other  " — to  the  modern  mansion. 
The  outline  of  the  history  is  clothed  with  a  wealth 
of  illustration  and  example  drawn  from  ample  stores 


of  learning.  The  illustrations,  which  consist  chiefly 
of  plans  and  sections,  are  not  the  least  valuable  part 
of  the  book.  There  is  a  fairly  full  index,  and  a 
short  bibliographical  list  of  "  Some  Books  Cited." 

*  *     * 

West  Irish  Folk-Tales  and  Romances.  Col- 
lected and  translated  by  William  Larminie. 
"  Antiquarian  Library."  Cloth,  8vo.,  pp.  xxviii, 
258.  London  :  Elliot  Stock,  1898.  Price  3s.  6d. 
net. 
Mr.  Larminie  has  done  his  work  in  very  thorough 
fashion.  The  book  contains  eighteen  tales,  which 
were  all  taken  down  word  for  word  from  the  dictation 
of  the  peasant  narrators — two  by  the  late  Mr.  James 
Lecky,  and  the  remainder  by  Mr.  Larminie.  In  each 
case  the  name  and  place  of  residence  of  the  narrator 
is  given,  and  the  collector  has  studiously  refrained 
from  in  any  way  revising  or  "  doctoring  "  the  narra- 
tives. The  volume  is  thus  a  first-hand  collection  of 
genuine  folk-tales  from  a  region  which  is  steeped  in 
legendary  lore.  The  tales  themselves  are  curiously 
varied.  Some  are  touched  with  the  beauty  of  the 
scenery  of  Western  Ireland,  and  their  action  is 
carried  on  among  giants  and  "good  people"  and 
the  other  usual  dramatis  personcs  of  folk-tales,  while 
others  again  are  curiously  modern  in  tone  ;  in  one, 
"  The  Servant  of  Poverty,"  the  police  are  sent  for 
in  quite  a  matter-of-fact,  up-to-date  manner,  and 
in  some,  such  as  "Jack,"  mere  fun  and  devilment 
supply  the  motive.  Mr.  Larminie  supplies  an 
interesting  Introduction  and  a  few  Notes,  and  in 
an  Appendix  gives  one  or  two  specimens  of  stories 
in  the  original  Connaught  dialect  of  Irish  Gaelic. 
An  index  ,of  incidents  would  have  been  a  useful 
addition  to  this  valuable  volume. 

*  *     * 

Among  the  periodicals  and  pamphlets  which 
have  reached  us  are  the  Essex  Review  (Chelmsford, 
Durrant  and  Co.)  for  January,  containing  a  paper 
en  Francis  Quarles,  and  other  matter  of  more  local 
interest ;  the  Genealogical  Magazine  (London,  Stock) 
for  February,  an  average  number ;  the  East  Anglian 
(Norwich,  Goose;  and  London,  Stock)  for  December 
last ;  the  American  Antiquarian  and  Oriental  yournal 
(Chicago,  111.),  containing  papers  on  "  The  Social 
and  Domestic  Life  of  the  Cliff  Dwellers,"  "  The 
Travels  of  a  Buddhist  Pilgrim,  a.  d.,  399";  "Animal 
Forms  in  Ancient  Peruvian  Art,"  etc.;  and  "A 
Church  on  the  Broads" — an  appeal  for  help  in 
the  work  of  repairing  Ranworth  Church,  Norfolk, 
famous  for  its  wonderful  rood  screen.  The  repairs 
mentioned  in  the  last-named  pamphlet  are  to  be 
carried  out  under  the  experienced  supervision  of 
Mr.  J.  T.  Micklethwaite,  F.S.A. ,  and  the  committee 
responsible  for  the  same  have  received  the  support 
of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  and  of  the  Society  for 
the  Protection  of  Ancient  Buildings.  Subscriptions 
may  be  sent  to  the  Rev.  L.  R.  Paterscn,  the 
Vicarage,  Ranworth,  Norwich  ;  or  to  Messrs.  Bar- 
clay and  Co.,  Norwich. 
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TAKELEY  CHURCH  FONT-COVER. 
To  THE  Editor. 
My  attention  has  been  called  to  a  short  review  of 
the  font-cover  and  case  at  Takeley,  Essex,  in  the 
Antiquary  for  August,  in  which  the  writer  gives  an 
abnormally  early  date  to  the  structure.  I  feel  sure 
he  has  been  deceived,  as  many  have  been,  by  its 
highly  decorated  character.  1  found  that  almost 
all  this  was  "  put  on  "  at  a  so-called  restoration  in 
1878  ;  before  that,  as  an  old  parishioner  informed 
me,  it  was  much  plainer. 

After  a  careful  study  of  the  original  work,  I 
cannot  date  it  earlier  than  1500 ;  as  regards  the  case, 
the  panelling  evidently  stamps  it  as  between  1500 
and  the  first  twenty  years  of^  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury. In  this  opinion  I  am  supported  by  a  recognised 
authority  who  has  known  the  font-case  and  cover 
for  many  years,  and  describes  them  as  "quite  late." 
I  can  assure  the  writer  that  the  whole  thing  is  well- 
known  to  local  antiquaries,  and  well  cared  for. 
May  I  suggest  that  tne  reviewer,  before  charging 
me  with  confusion,  should  do  me  the  justice  of 
quoting  my  note  correctly;  for  he  has  made  me 
put  the  font-case  on  the  top  of  the  pinnacled  cover, 
a  proceeding  which  I,  even  with  my  "  no  little 
ignorance,"  did  not  contemplate. 

F.  W.  Galpin. 

Hatfield  Vicarage,  Harlow,  January  17,  1899. 


WANTED:  AN  ARCHAEOLOGICAL 

CYCLOPAEDIA. 

To    THE    Editor. 

While  diligently  skimming  well-nigh  the  whole 
range  of  standard  publications  on  Archaeology  and 
Domestic  Architecture  in  an  endeavour  to  determine 
the  age  of  various  minor  features  of  an  ancient  and 
oft-"  restored "  country  mansion  in  which  I  am 
interested,  and  of  small  objects,  such  as  keys, 
buttons,  coins,  etc.,  occasionally  unearthed  in  and 
about  it,  I  have  met  with  such  wearisome  repetitions 
of  hackneyed  examples,  and  such  baffling  contradic- 
tions, inadequacies,  and  difficulties  of  reference,  as 
to  have  led  me  to  wish  that  the  British  Museum 
shelves  could  boast  a  Cyclopaedia  of  English  Archae- 
ology (particularly  concerned  with  Domestic  Anti- 
quities) on  a  par  for  up-to-date  analytic  treatment 
with  the  H.  E.  D.,  a  work  wherein  the  novice, 
curious  as  to  the  possible  antiquity,  say,  of  a  certain 
pattern  of  panelling,  a  peculiar  window  fastening, 
stanchion,  or  hinge,  an  obsolete  style  of  morticing 
joists,  or  coursing  masonry,  etc.,  might  turn  with 
confidence  to  any  article  under  its  alphabetic  head- 
ing to  find  the  date  and  characteristics  of  its  earliest 
appearance,  and  the  typical  developments  and 
modifications  of  succeeding  periods,  with  copious 
illustrations,  references,  and  cross-references. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  such  a  work  would 
facilitate  and  stimulate  antiquarian  research  and 
intercommunication. 

Is  not  the  time  ripe  for  the  enterprise  ? 

The  network  of  photographic  societies,  fast 
spreading  over  the  country,  might,  under  proper 


organization,  supply  an  invaluable  repertoire  of 
rural  examples,  not  only  of  "  long-drawn  aisle  and 
fretted  vault,"  but  of  the  quaint  and  instructive 
(however  simple)  "  ins  and  outs  "  of  ancient  smaller 
mansions,  farmhouses,  and  cottages,  many  of  which, 
in  the  Western  counties,  can  boast  a  record  of  full 
four  centuries,  and  are  to-day  less  threatened  by 
the  hand  of  Time  than  by  that  of  the  jerry-builder, 
who,  even  if  sparing  their  existence,  scruples  not 
to  subject  them  to  the  indignities  of  bow-windows 
and  corrugated  zinc  roofs — a  warning,  surely,  to  the 
present  generation  to  preserve  even  the  shadow  of 
such  precious  remains  ere  they  vanish  for  ever. 
Ethel  Laga-Weekes. 
January  30,  1899. 

OUBLIETTE  OR  MORTUARY? 
To  THE  Editor. 

In  looking  over  the  old  Castle  of  Sarzana,  near 
Spezia,  the  other  day,  I  was  shown  a  large  circular 
chamber,  to  which  originally  there  was  no  entrance 
except  by  a  small  aperture  in  the  centre  of  the 
ceiling.  I  was  told  that  a  large  quantity  of  bones 
had  been  found  below  the  present  floor,  and  that 
in  ancient  times  the  custom  was  to  throw  dead 
bodies  into  the  chamber. 

Now,  I  saw  a  similar  chamber  many  years  ago 
in  the  Castle  of  Bouillon,  in  the  Ardennes,  and  the 
account  of  it  given  there  was  that  it  was  an  oubliette 
for  prisoners  to  be  lowered  into. 

Which  theory  is  right  ?  or  is  there  some  other 
explanation  ?  On  the  one  hand,  no  one  could  live 
long  in  a  damp  vault  without  light  or  air,  while  a 
dead-house  in  the  heart  of  the  castle  sounds  horribly 
insanitary.  C.  B. 

Hotel  Croce  di  Malta,  Spezia,  January  30,  1899. 


IRISH  CRANNOGS. 

To  THE  Editor. 

This  term  is  formed  from  crann,  "a  pole,"  it 
being  identical  with  our  "crane,"  Welsh  garan ;  so 
we  have  crannag,  "  cross-trees,"  suitable  for  a  floored 
pile-dwelling. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  they  were  used  for 
fishing-stations,  and  it  will  be  interesting  to  learn 
from  your  obliging  contributor  if  the  site  lately 
explored  at  Killucan  favours  this  suggestion ;  that 
it  was  so.  to  some  extent,  is  proved  by  the  following 
extracts:  In  1726  a  new  cranagh  was  ordered  to  be 
built  near  Coleraine;  in  1739  the  cranagh  incurred 
a  rent  of  /15  per  annum,  and  produced  several  tons 
of  fish  (40  cwt.  are  recorded  at  one  draught  of  the 
net).  This  cranagh  was  fixed  at  that  part  of  the 
river  [Bann  ?]  best  adapted  for  net-fishing ;  the 
fish  that  escaped  the  net  were  speared  at  the 
"  salmon  leap  "  up  or  down  the  river. 

These  extracts  are  taken  from  "  A  Concise  View 
of  .  .  .  the  Irish  Society,"  London,  1832. 

A.  Hall. 

February  2,  1899. 


Note  to  Publishers. — We  shall  be  tarticularly 
obliged  to  publishers  if  they  will  always  state  the  price 
0/  books  sent  for  review. 
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if^otejBi  of  t{)e  9@ont(). 


In  the  course  of  a  lecture  on  the  Shakespeare 
folios,  delivered  by  Mr.  Sidney  Lee  at  the 
London  Institution,  Finsbury  Circus,  the 
lecturer  suggested  that  if,  as  had  lately  been 
advocated,  a  fete-day  was  to  be  consecrated 
by  the  nation  to  Shakespeare's  memory,  the 
date  selected  should  not  be  April  23,  the 
poet's  reputed  birthday,  but  November  8, 
when,  in  1623,  the  First  Folio  edition  of 
his  works  was  published,  and  the  full  range 
of  his  great  achievement  disclosed  for  the 
first  time  to  the  world  of  readers.  Mr.  Lee 
remarked  that  the  edition  probably  consisted 
of  500  copies,  of  which  about  200  survive, 
but  of  these  less  than  20  are  quite  perfect. 
He  added  that  this  country  was  being  drained 
of  its  First  Folios  by  the  United  States  of 
America,  to  which  some  of  the  most  interest- 
ing copies  have  been  exported.  Mr. 
Quaritch  had  recently  written  to  him  : 
"  Perfect  copies  are  usually  sold  by  us 
dealers  to  American  collectors :  they  thus 
get  scarcer  and  dearer  every  year,"  Mr. 
Lee  exhibited  to  his  audience  one  of  the 
rarest  copies  known,  which,  as  far  as  he 
knew,  had  hitherto  escaped  the  notice  of 
bibliographers.  It  now  belonged  to  Mr. 
Coningsby  Sibthorp,  of  Sudbrooke  Holme, 
Lincoln.  It  was  a  taller  copy  than  any  other 
that  had  come  to  light,  and  the  portrait  on 
the  title-page  was  of  unexampled  freshness 
and  clearness.  It  was  in  finer  condition, 
although  not  absolutely  perfect,  than  the 
finest  copy  hitherto  met  with — the  Daniel 

VOL.    XXXV. 


copy,  belonging  to  the  Baroness  Burdett- 
Coutts.  But  its  most  remarkable  feature 
was  an  inscription  on  the  title-page  in  a 
contemporary  hand,  the  authenticity  of  which 
was  unhesitatingly  admitted  by  the  expert 
authorities  at  the  British  Museum.  This  in- 
scription attested  that  the  volume  was  a 
presentation  copy  from  the  printer  Jaggard- 
The  arms  stamped  in  the  binding,  fragments 
of  which  were  in  the  original  state,  proved 
that  Jaggard  had  given  the  book  to  Augustine 
Vincent,  an  officer  of  the  Heralds'  College. 
Independent  evidence  showed  that  Vincent 
and  Jaggard  were  in  friendly  relations  at  the 
time.  Both  had  been  furiously  denounced 
by  Ralph  Brooke,  a  colleague  of  Vincent  at 
the  College  of  Arms,  who  had  also  shown  a 
certain  hostility  to  Shakespeare  by  asserting 
that  the  poet  had  no  right  to  the  coat-armour 
granted  him  by  the  Heralds  in  1599.  In 
1622  Vincent  had  published,  and  Jaggard 
had  printed,  a  book  exposing  Brooke's  own 
ignorance  and  perversity  of  temper,  and 
Jaggard  had  himself  inserted  an  amusingly 
caustic  tirade  against  Brooke,  because  in 
his  campaign  of  reckless  abuse  Brooke  had 
questioned  Jaggard's  competence  as  a  printer. 
A  year  later,  in  1623,  Jaggard  celebrated 
Brooke's  discomfiture  at  his  own  and 
Vincent's  hand  by  presenting  his  fellow- 
victor  Vincent  with  what  was  obviously  one 
of  the  earliest  impressions  of  his  mighty 
enterprise  of  the  Shakespeare  First  Folio. 
No  more  interesting  memorial  than  Mr. 
Sibthorp's  copy  had  come  to  light  of  the 
most  important  incident  in  the  whole  history 
of  English  publishing. 

^         ^         ^ 

Mr.  Lee  also  exhibited  a  copy  of  the  Second 
Folio,  belongir^  to  Sir  Henry  Irving.  That 
volume  had  at  one  time  been  the  property 
of  Lewis  Theobald,  the  most  inspired  of 
Shakespeare  textual  critics,  and  many  manu- 
script notes  by  Theobald  were  found  on  the 
margins.  The  copy  had  afterwards  passed 
into  the  hands  successively  of  Dr.  Johnson 
and  Samuel  Ireland.  Ireland's  name  is 
chiefly  remembered  in  connection  with  the 
Ireland  forgeries.  Sir  Henry  Irving  purchased 
the  book  for  ^100  in  i888.  Ireland  paid  a 
guinea  for  it  in  1785.  The  lecturer  also 
called  attention   to  a  copy  of  the  earliest 
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reprint  of  the  First  Folio,  dated  1807-8, 
which  had  belonged  to  John  Keats,  the 
poet,  and  bore  his  autograph,  and  several 
notes  and  poems  in  his  handwriting.  It  was 
lent  to  Mr.  Lee  for  the  afternoon  by  its 
present  owner,  Sir  Charles  Dilke.  The 
lecturer  exhibited  at  the  same  time  copies 
of  each  of  the  four  Folios  which  the  London 
Institution  was  fortunate  enough  to  have  in 
its  librar)'.  These  were  the  only  copies,  he 
said,  that  were  known  to  be  housed  in  the 
City  of  I^ndon. 

^         •J'         'J* 

An  old  friend  and  correspondent  of  the 
Antiquary^  the  Rev.  C.  Robertson  Manning, 
Hon.  Canon  of  Norwich,  died  on  February  7. 
We  take  the  following  short  notice  from  the 
pages  of  the  Athencpum  :  "  He  was  educated 
at  Corpus  Christi  College,  Cambridge,  and 
took  his  B.A.  degree  in  1847,  and  that  of 
M.A.  in  1850.  In  1848  he  was  ordained 
deacon,  and  priest  in  1850.  In  1857  he 
succeeded  to  the  rectory  of  Diss,  a  family 
living.  Mr.  Manning  was  most  widely 
known  as  a  learned  ecclesiologist  and 
antiquary.  While  an  undergraduate  at 
Cambridge,  he  published  in  1846  A  List 
of  the  Monumental  Brasses  remaining  in 
England,  arranged  according  to  Counties, 
and  recording  about  2,000  examples.  This 
excellent  list  served  as  the  basis  of  the  later 
work  on  the  subject  by  the  Rev.  Herbert 
Haines.  Mr.  Manning  was  also  a  frequent 
contributor  to  the  A rchceological  Journal  and 
to  the  Transactions  of  the  Norfolk  and 
Norwich  Archreological  Society,  of  which  he 
was  honorary  secretary  for  forty-three  years. 
In  1886  he  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries,  on  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Council,  honoris  causa.  Of  late 
years  he  was  devoted  to  the  study  of  ancient 
church  plate,  and  published  detailed  in- 
ventories of  most  of  that  in  the  counties  of 
Norfolk  and  Suffolk.  His  kindly  face  and 
genial  presence  will  be  greatly  missed  by  a 
large  number  of  friends." 

4?      4p      ^ 

The  sundial  pictured  on  this  page,  from  a 
photograph  kindly  supplied  by  Miss  E.  C. 
Vansittart,  of  Rome,  stands  at  the  back  of 
Midmar  Castle,  Aberdeenshire.  It  is  of 
granite,  and   has   nine  dials.     We  hope  to 


print  in  our  next  number  a  paper  by  Miss 
Vansittart  descriptive  of  the  castle  and  its 
surroundings. 

^  ^  ^ 
The  Literary  Section  of  the  Graduates'  Guild, 
University  of  Wales,  has  made  arrangements 
for  reprinting  representative  Welsh  prose 
works  of  the  sixteenth,  seventeenth,  and 
eighteenth  centuries.  Each  reprint  is  to  be 
a  "literal  reproduction  of  the  best  early 
edition."  The  original  editions  of  such 
authors  as  Morgan  Lloyd,  Maurice  Kyffin, 
and  Theophilus  Evans  are  very  scarce. 
Some  of  the  reprints  are  designed  for  use 
in  secondary  schools.  All  of  them  are 
interesting  fol  their  position  in  Celtic 
literature.  Mr.  Thomas  E.  Ellis,  M.F., 
Warden  of  the  Section,  has  been  preparing 
for  the  press  two  volumes  of  Morgan  Lloyd, 
the  Welsh  Puritan  mystic  of  the  seventeenth 
century.     The  contents  are  partly  in  English, 
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partly  in  Welsh,  and  some  of  them  will  now 
appear  in  print  for  the  first  time,  taken  from 
the  author's  MS.  Mr.  J.  G.  Evans  and  Mr. 
J.  H.  Davies  are  to  edit,  respectively,  a 
collection  of  proverbs  first  published  about 
1547,  and  a  Welsh  primer  of  1546,  these 
two  being  the  earliest  of  all  Welsh  printed 
books.  The  Rev.  H.  E.  Lewis  is  engaged 
upon  the  Welsh  version  (1723)  of  the  Imitatio 
Christi.  The  Bishop  of  Bangor  is  also  assist- 
ing the  guild. 

^         ^         ^Ip 

Mrs.  Stevenson,  of  Oldfield,  Balking,  Faring- 
don,  writes  :  "  Though  the  fact  is  not  ap- 
parently known  beyond  the  immediate  district, 
there  would  seem  to  be  no  doubt  of  the 
existence  of  a  buried  Roman  city  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Faringdon  in  Berkshire. 
A  short  time  ago  a  small  copper  coin, 
evidently  Roman,  which  had  been  picked 
up  in  a  field  in  the  parish  of  Stanford-in-the- 
Vale,  was  given  to  the  writer.  Inquiry 
elicited  the  information  that  hundreds  of 
Roman  coins  have  been  found  on  this 
particular  plot  of  land,  a  low  eminence  rising 
from  the  surrounding  plain  between  the  village 
of  Stanford-in-the-Vale  and  the  town  of 
Faringdon,  and  forming  part  of  a  farm  called 
Chinnon,  spelt  as  pronounced  The  labourers 
have  a  tradition  among  them  that  it  was  the 
site  of  an  ancient  city,  and  call  it  Chinnon 
Town,  and  not  coins  only,  but  large  bones, 
have  been  found  here,  and  stones  apparently 
forming  portions  of  pavements  turned  up  by 
the  plough,  which  is  sometimes  observed  to 
glide  along  on  smooth  surfaces  a  short 
depth  below  the  level  of  the  soil.  An  ancient 
steelyard,  too,  with  weights  attached,  was 
some  years  ago  unearthed  by  a  labourer  when 
digging  stones  for  repairs  to  farm  buildings. 
The  coins,  called  "  Chinnon  bits,"  are  most 
frequently  found  after  heavy  rains,  which 
wash  the  earth  from  their  surfaces,  and  render 
them  plainly  visible,  as  many  as  fifteen  or 
sixteen  having  been  picked  up  by  the  writer's 
informant  in  the  course  of  a  day's  hoeing. 
They  are  mostly  bronze  or  copper,  but  some 
were  described  as  white  like  a  shilling,  others 
as  looking  like  a  sovereign.  These  appeared 
to  be  much  rarer  finds,  and  seem  to  have 
been  bought  up  by  the  proprietor  of  the 
land  or  persons  in  the  neighbourhood.     Two 


Roman  roads — the  Ridgewayand  the  Icknield 
Street — run  along  the  neighbouring  hills, 
known  as  the  Berkshire  Downs  or  White 
Horse  Range.  The  former,  though  only  a 
broad  green  track  divided  by  low  turf-banks 
from  the  adjoining  fields,  runs  intact  for  miles 
along  the  summit  of  the  hills  ;  while  the 
latter,  locally  known  as  the  Ickleton  Way, 
is  one  of  the  principal  highways  of  the 
district,  connecting  the  ancient  villages 
situated  on  the  lower  spurs  of  the  Downs 
with  the  equally  ancient  town  of  Wantage, 
which  it  enters  by  a  street  called  the  Portway. 
The  Roman  camp  called  Uffington  Castle, 
on  the  highest  point  of  the  range,  the  cele- 
brated White  Horse  Hill,  is  well  known,  and 
the  Roman  villa,  with  tesselated  pavements, 
skeletons,  and  other  remains,  discovered  a 
few  years  ago  near  the  village  of  Woolstone, 
which  lies  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  will  doubt- 
less be  remembered.  Though  there  are  no 
traces  of  walls  as  at  Silchester,  the  abundance 
of  coins  found  at  Chinnon,  and  the  indica- 
tions of  the  existence  of  pavements  at  no 
great  depth  below  the  present  surface,  together 
with  its  traditional  appellation  and  the 
numerous  traces  of  Roman  occupation  in 
the  district,  are  strong  presumptive  evidences 
of  its  having  been  a  Roman  settlement  of 
considerable  importance.  The  absence  of 
walls,  which,  sharing  probably  in  the  general 
destruction,  served  as  a  quarry  for  succeeding 
builders,  or  were  removed  by  degrees  as  they 
were  found  to  impede  cultivation,  may  perhaps 
account  for  the  fact  that  the  knowledge  of  its 
existence  seems  to  be  confined  to  the  sur- 
rounding villages." 

•iH?       "J?       «il(» 

The  Rev.  John  Slatter,  of  Whitchurch  Rectory, 
Oxford,  writes  pointing  out  that  the  letter  on 
the  Shipway  case  and  the  care  of  parish 
registers,  reprinted  from  the  Times  in  our 
January  number,  was  written  by  Mr.  W.  P.  W. 
Phillimore,  and  not  by  Sir  Walter  Phillimore, 
as  we  stated  in  error,  a  slip  which  we  much 
regret.  Our  correspondent  continues  :  "  In 
the  February  number  you  find  fault  with 
Miss  Thoyts,  who  from  simple  love  of  the 
work  has  spent  much  time  in  making  fair 
copies  of  the  registers  of  some  Berkshire 
parishes.  But  you  publish  a  letter  from 
Somerset  House  which  gives  the  impression 
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that  she  had  the  recent  marriage  registers  to 
copy."  We  found  no  fault  with  Miss  Thoyts, 
but  we  expressed  an  opinion  on  the  question 
— which  is  the  only  question  with  which  we 
are  concerned — whether  a  clergyman  should 
lend,  and  allow  to  pass  entirely  from  his 
custody  and  control,  any  of  his  parish  registers 
for  any  purpose,  however  admirable.  We 
maintain  that,  although  in  this  case  there 
may  be,  and  no  doubt  is,  no  danger  of  the 
registers  being  mishandled,  yet  it  is  of  great 
importance  to  maintain  the  principle  that 
such  documents  should  remain  in  the  custody 
of  their  legal  guardians,  and  that  transcribers 
should  go  to  the  documents.  If  our  cor- 
respondent will  re  -  read  the  letter  from 
Somerset  House,  quoted  in  our  columns  from 
the  Nnvbury  Weekly  iVetvs,  he  will  see  that 
it  is  a  broad  statement  of  principle,  and  does 
not  refer  merely  to  recent  registers. 

^         ^         ^ 

The  report  of  the  Glasgow  Archaeological 
Society  for  1897-98  has  reached  us.  The 
second  part  of  vol.  iii.  of  the  second  series 
of  the  society's  Transactions^  it  is  announced, 
will  shortly  be  issued  to  members.  Among 
its  contents  will  be  "Annals  of  the  Solway," 
by  George  Neilson  ;  "  Bibliographical  Notes 
on  Histories  of  Inventions  and  Books  of 
Secrets,"  third  supplement,  by  Professor 
Ferguson,  LL.  D. ;  "  Recent  Archaeological 
Discoveries  in  the  Parish  of  Lesmahagow," 
by  James  Young ;  and  "  Two  Champions  of 
the  Covenant,"  by  the  Very  Rev.  Principal 
Story,  D.D.  A  third  part  is  promised  for 
issue  in  the  course  of  the  present  session. 
It  will  contain,  inter  alia,  "  Museums  :  their 
History  and  their  Use,"  by  David  Murray, 
LL.D. ;  "  Glasgow  Cathedral :  the  Vaulting 
of  the  Lower  Church,"  by  T.  L.  Watson, 
F.R.I. B.A.  ;  and  "Note  on  an  Old  Swedish 
Wall  Tapestry,"  by  Mrs.  Murray.  The  Council 
express  their  regret  that  the  committee  has 
not  yet  been  able  to  complete  the  society's 
report  on  the  investigations  on  the  line  of 
the  Anton ine  Wall ;  they  are  hopeful,  how- 
ever, that  it  may  be  issued  during  the  present 
session.  The  funds  of  the  society  appear  to 
be  in  a  fairly  satisfactory  condition,  but  the 
number  of  subscriptions  in  arrear  seems 
unusually  large. 

4p        "tp        ^ 


It  is  curious  to  find  that  there  are  still  towns 
with  bellmen  who  keep  up  the  old  custom 
of  issuing  verses  to  their  fellow-townsmen. 
The  very  name  of  "  Bellman's  Verses " 
smacks  of  the  seventeenth  century.  We  learn, 
however,  from  a  paragraph  in  the  Essex  County 
Standard,  that  the  Norwich  functionary  still 
issues  an  annual  broadsheet.  In  Colchester, 
says  the  journal,  the  bellman  contents  him- 
self with  a  rhyming  greeting  to  the  inhabitants 
on  the  dawn  of  every  first  of  December,  when 
he  goes  round  with  his  bell  and  his  ballad, 
beginning ; 

"  Cold  December  hath  set  in, 
Poor  men's  coats  are  very  thin." 

In  Norwich,  however,  the  bellman  is  much 
more  elaborate  in  his  salutations.  Every 
Christmas  appears  his  great  broadsheet, 
headed  "The  Bellman's  Addresses  humbly 
dedicated  to  the  Mayor,  Sheriff,  and  Body 
Corporate,  his  patrons  and  all  good  and  loyal 
citizens  of  Norwich."  The  "Addresses," 
each  a  separate  compilation,  are  to  the  Queen, 
the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales,  the  Bishop, 
Dean,  Clergy,  and  all  Ministers  of  the  Gospel, 
the  Mayor,  the  Sheriff,  ex-Mayor,  ex-Sheriff, 
Aldermen,  and  Council,  Members  of  Parlia- 
ment, Board  of  Guardians,  School  Board, 
Magistrates,  and  others.  Some  are  in  sober 
prose,  some  in  doggerel,  and  some  in  a 
mixture  of  the  two. 

^         ^         ^ 

Mr.  W.  Carew  Hazlitt  delivered  at  Maidstone, 
on  February  22,  his  inaugural  address  on  the 
establishment  in  the  borough  of  a  Hazlitt 
Literary  Society,  the  Mayor  presiding.  The 
proceedings  took  place  in  the  Museum,  and 
there  was  a  very  considerable  attendance. 
Mr.  Hazlitt  principally  confined  himself  to 
the  association  of  his  great-grandfather,  the 
Rev.  William  Hazlitt,  with  Maidstone  from 
1770  to  1780,  certain  salient  incidents  of  his 
career,  and  a  sketch  of  the  fortunes  of  William 
Hazlitt  the  writer  and  John  Hazlitt  the 
miniaturist.  A  brass  mural  tablet  is  to  be 
placed  outside  the  Congregational  Chapel, 
over  which  the  Rev.  William  Hazlitt  formerly 
presided. 

«J.  fjp  cj. 

By  the  time  this  number  of  the  Antiquary  is 
in  the  hands  of  its  readers,  or  shortly  after- 
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wards,  the  Transactions  of  the  Cumberland 
and  Westmorland  Antiquarian  and  ArcJuzo- 
Jogical  Society  will  be  issued  to  the  members. 
It  may  well  be  said  to  be  profusely  illustrated, 
for  two  papers  alone  can  boast  between  them 
over  sixty  illustrations.  One  of  these  is  a 
paper  by  Canon  Bower  on  the  effigies  in  the 
diocese  of  Carlisle ;  of  these  the  Canon  gives 
an  exhaustive  account,  illustrated  by  thirty- 
three  full-page  plates,  on  which  are  depicted 
over  fifty  effigies,  Mr.  Haverfield  contributes 
a  catalogue  of  the  Roman  inscribed  and 
sculptured  stones  in  the  museum  in  Tullie 
House,  Carlisle,  illustrated  by  over  thirty 
pictures.  Mr.  Haverfield  also,  as  usual, 
writes  the  annual  report  upon  the  excavation 
along  the  line  of  the  Roman  Wall  in  Cum- 
berland carried  out  by  a  joint  committee  of 
Oxford  and  local  experts,  and  he  also  in 
another  paper  sums  up  the  results  of  the 
work  done  by  this  committee  during  the  last 
five  years.  These  results  are  of  the  greatest 
value,  but  space  prevents  us  from  recapitu- 
lating here.  Mrs.  Hodgson,  of  Newby 
Grange,  to  whom  and  to  whose  husband  the 
society  is  indebted  for  plotting  and  making 
the  plans  of  the  excavations,  contributes  her 
annual  paper  of  careful  notes  upon  them. 
Chancellor  Ferguson  deals  with  a  little  known 
subject,  "The  Colliery,  Harbour,  and  Lime 
Tokens  of  West  Cumberland."  For  some 
reason  there  are  no  illustrations  to  this  paper, 
which  somewhat  detracts  from  its  value; 
possibly  this  omission  is  due  to  the  liberal 
allowance  of  illustrations  given  to  other 
papers.  Mr.  W.  G.  Collingwood  deals  with 
the  beautiful  Anglo-Saxon  bowl  found  in  1820 
in  Ormside  Churchyard  in  Westmorland,  and 
hitherto  unnoticed  in  archaeological  publica- 
tions, except  in  the  catalogue  of  the  York 
Museum,  to  which  place  it  has  wandered. 
Of  it  he  furnishes  some  beautiful  drawings, 
both  coloured  and  in  black  and  white. 
Mr.  Collingwood  also  supplies  an  interesting 
paper  on  "Lost  Churches."  Mr.  H.  S. 
Cowper  deals  with  some  carvings  from 
Pennington  Church,  and  Mr.  Dymond  sends 
a  careful  note  on  the  prehistoric  settlement 
on  Threlkeld  Knot,  near  Keswick. 

Now  that  this  number  is  completed,  the 
society  expect  to  commence  the  next  number 
with  Mr.  St.  John  Hope's  long-looked-for 
paper  on  Furness  Abbey,  of  which  much  is 


expected.  An  important  paper  by  the  Bishop 
of  Barrow-in-Furness  is  also  expected,  and 
one  by  Mr.  J.  F.  Cur  wen  on  Kendal  Church. 

^  ^  «)Ip 
The  council  of  the  society  have  not  yet 
decided  where  the  meetings  for  this  year  are 
to  be  held,  but  there  is  a  great  feeling  in 
favour  of  West  Cumberland,  avoiding  the 
south-west  district  where  the  society  have 
recently  been.  Workington  is  almost  wholly 
a  terra  incognita  so  far  as  archaeology  is  con- 
cerned, and  there  is  much  there  that  requires 
elucidation.  Many  years  have  elapsed  since 
the  society  visited  Cockermouth,  and  it  would 
make  a  convenient  centre  for  itself  and  for 
Workington.  Keswick  would  also  make  a 
good  centre,  and  it  is  possible  the  society 
may  have  Mid-Cumberland  meetings,  with 
that  place  as  centre. 

^  ^  ^ 
The  Elizabethan  Stage  Society  gave  interest- 
ing performances  of  Ben  Jonson's  Alchemist 
at  the  Apothecaries'  Hall  on  February  24 
and  25.  The  play  had  not  been  given 
previously  in  London  for  more  than  a 
hundred  years.  According  to  its  custom, 
the  society  performed  the  Alchemist  under 
Elizabethan  stage  conditions.  On  a  small 
stage  before  a  background  of  tapestry  the 
actors  performed  their  parts,  while  a  prompter, 
seated  openly  before  the  footlights,  gave 
them  their  lines  on  the  rare  occasions  when 
they  needed  them,  and  knocked  loudly  upon 
the  floor  with  a  stick  on  the  frequent  occa- 
sions when  someone  was  supposed  to  be 
knocking  at  the  door.  Mr.  William  Poel 
may  be  congratulated  on  the  genuine  success 
which  attended  his  efforts. 

^  <ijp  ^ 
A  very  satisfactory  report  was  read  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Worcestershire 
Historical  Society,  held  on  February  25. 
The  society  is  doing  admirable  work  in  the 
publication  of  the  series  of  Bishops'  Registers, 
the  Subsidy  Rolls,  what  remains  of  Habing- 
don's  history  of  the  county,  and  other 
materials  for  local  and  county  history. 

^         "h         ^ 
At  the  meeting  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries 
held    on    March    2,    Messrs.    J.    Challenor 
Smith,    O.    M.    Dalton,   F.    C   J.    Spurrell, 
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H.  Wilson,  R.  C  Bosanquet,  and  W.  H. 
Knowles,  were  elected  Fellows. 

•Jp       4*       "i* 

We  understand  that  Signer  Rodolfo  Lan- 
ciani,  D.CL.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Ancient 
Topography  in  the  University  of  Rome,  and 
Director  of  the  Italian  School  of  Archaeology, 
has  been  appointed  (JifTord  Lecturer  in  the 
University  of  St.  Andrew's  for  the  next  two 
academical  years.  The  subject  of  his 
lectures  will  be  the  religion  of  Rome,  and 
the  first  course  will  commence  shortly  after 
the  opening  of  the  winter  session. 

•4»  'i*  4* 
Mr.  Harry  Hems,  of  E^xeter,  writing  to  the 
Building  Neu<s  with  reference  to  the  sale  of 
the  late  Sir  Francis  Clare  P'ord's  collection 
of  antique  furniture  and  old  carved  oak 
work,  says  :  "  In  the  collection  recently  sold 
were  the  Heavitree  parish  stocks.  How 
they  got  originally  into  Sir  Francis's  posses- 
sion there  is  now  no  record.  .  .  .  They  are 
of  oak,  of  massive  construction,  and  in  ex- 
cellent workable  preservation.  At  one  end 
is  a  cannon-ball,  weighing  i6|  lb.,  into 
which  is  let  an  iron  tube  having  a  slot  cut 
into  it.  This  upright  bar  is  attached,  by  a 
well-worn  chain,  to  a  sort  of  rivet-headed 
bolt.  There  are  also  a  couple  of  headed 
iron  pins  or  spikes.  These  accessories  were 
sold  as  part  and  parcel  of  the  stocks,  and 
they  appear  to  be  of  the  same  date ;  but 
what  their  original  use  was  puzzles  me.  I 
have  consulted  several  authorities,  inclusive 
of  Mr.  William  Andrews,  F.R.H.S.,  author 
of  Punishments  in  the  Olden  Time,  but  no 
satisfactory  explanation  has  yet  been  received." 
Perhaps  some  of  our  readers  can  solve  Mr. 
Hems's  puzzle. 

^         <^         ^ 

We  have  received  the  prospectus  of  the 
Yorkshire  Parish  Register  Society.  The 
transcripts  will  be,  as  far  as  practicable, 
verbatim.  All  registers  published  by  the 
society  will  be  printed  in  full,  and  every 
volume  will  contain  an  index  of  names  and 
places.  It  is  hoped  that  at  least  three 
volumes  a  year  will  be  issued  to  members. 
The  printed  copies,  it  is  pointed  out,  will 
not  be  legal  evidence,  and  therefore  the  fees 
for  certified  extracts  from  the  originals  will 


be  the  same  as  heretofore.  The  provisional 
honorary  secretaries  of  the  society,  the  sub- 
scription to  which  is  one  guinea  per  annum, 
are  Dr.  Francis  Collins,  of  Pateley  Bridge, 
and  Mr.  G.  D.  Lumb,  65,  Albion  Street, 
Leeds.  We  wish  the  new  society  a  success- 
ful career. 

•J*  'ijp  '4' 
At  a  meeting  of  the  Hampstead  Antiquarian 
and  Historical  Society,  held  in  the  lecture- 
room  of  the  Hampstead  Subscription  Library 
in  February,  Mr.  C.  E.  Maurice  read  a  paper 
on  "  Dr.  Johnson  in  Hampstead."  The 
Doctor's  connection  with  Hampstead  was 
limited,  he  said,  to  about  four  years,  between 
1748-49  and  1752.  These  were  years  of 
much  literary  effort,  and  were  made  memor- 
able because  they  were  the  last  years  of 
Johnson's  remarkable  wife.  It  was  to  her 
desire  for  fresh  air  and  change  that  Hamp- 
stead owes  its  connection  with  Johnson. 
He  lived  in  the  house  now  known  as  Priory 
Lodge,  exactly  opposite  the  Frognal  end  of 
West-End  Lane,  and  he  himself  described  it 
as  "  the  little  house  beyond  the  church."  It 
was  here  he  wrote  the  Vanity  of  Human 
Wishes  and  several  of  the  Ramblers.  The 
Rambler  was  endeared  to  Johnson  by  the 
approval  of  his  wife,  to  whom  he  was 
sincerely  attached,  in  spite  of  her  determined 
character.  Her  commendation  was  thus 
expressed :  "  I  thought  very  well  of  you 
before,  but  didn't  know  you  could  do  any- 
thing as  good  as  this."  After  her  death  he 
wrote  no  more  Ramblers,  and  with  it  John- 
son's connection  with  Hampstead  ceased. 

^  ^  ^ 
The  Hardwicke  papers  and  manuscripts 
removed  from  Wimpole  Hall  were  advertised 
for  sale  by  Messrs.  Sotheby  on  Wednesday, 
February  22,  but  a  few  days  before  that  date 
it  was  announced  that  the  whole  collection 
had  been  bought  by  the  authorities  of  the 
British  Museum  for  the  nation.  The  mass 
of  documents  included  in  the  purchase  is 
enormous.  The  task  of  merely  classifying 
and  arranging  these  thousands  of  letters  and 
papers  must  occupy  many  months.  "  There 
need  be  no  hesitation,"  remarks  the  Times, 
"  in  saying  that  a  large  percentage  of  these 
Hardwicke  papers  ought  never  to  have 
passed  out  of  the  diplomatic  archives  of  the 
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country;  at  all  events,  possession  ought  to 
have  ceased  when  the  officials  to  whom  they 
were  addressed  left  office.  Some  of  the 
State  affairs  dealt  with  in  the  Hardwicke 
papers  are  of  so  delicate  a  nature  that  their 
publication  even  to-day,  more  than  a  century 
after  the  events,  might  well  be  regarded  as 
too  early.  The  non-official  documents  are 
as  a  whole,  however,  of  considerably  more 
general  interest  than  the  official." 

^  «ijp  ^ 
At  a  meeting  held  at  the  Mansion  House, 
under  the  presidency  of  the  Lord  Mayor,  on 
March  6,  in  furtherance  of  the  proposed 
national  commemoration  in  1901  of  the 
thousandth  anniversary  of  the  death  of  King 
Alfred,  who  is  believed  to  have  died  in 
October,  901  a.d.,  it  was  announced  that  a 
site  for  the  statue  of  the  King  at  Winchester 
had  been  given  by  the  Corporation  of  that 
city.  As  to  the  memorial  hall  or  museum, 
it  had  been  decided  to  select  the  historic 
grounds  of  Wolvesey  Castle,  close  to  the 
statue,  a  castle  which  till  about  100  years 
ago  had  been  the  residence  of  Kings  or  the 
home  of  Bishops  of  Winchester,  traditionally 
from  the  time  of  Bishop  Agilbert,  in  the 
seventh  century.  An  advantage  of  securing 
this  site  will  be  the  preservation  for  ever  of 
the  ancient  ruins  and  walls  of  Wolvesey 
Castle.  Another  proposal  adopted  is  to 
issue  a  popular  publication  containing  a 
record  of  King  Alfred's  life.  Under  the 
supervision  of  Sir  Walter  Besant  such  a 
book  will  be  published,  with  an  introduction 
by  Sir  Walter  himself,  Sir  F.  Pollock  on 
"Saxon  Laws,"  the  Rev.  W.  J.  Loftie  on 
"Saxon  Arts,"  the  Bishop  of  Bristol  on 
Alfred  as  a  religious  man  and  educationist. 
Sir  Clements  Markham  on  Alfred  as  a 
geographer,  Professor  Oman  on  Alfred  as  a 
warrior,  and  Professor  Earle  on  Alfred  as  a 
writer.  The  Poet  Laureate  also  hopes  to 
contribute  a  few  verses. 

^  ^  ^ 
The  first  annual  general  meeting  of  the 
revived  and  reorganized  London  Topo- 
graphical Society  was  held  at  Clifford's  Inn 
Hall  on  March  9.  Lord  Welby,  in  the 
absence  of  Lord  Rosebery,  took  the  chair. 
The  first  year's  publications  have  been 
Porter's  Map  of  London  and  Westminster, 


circa  1660,  which  shows  London  as  it  was 
shortly  before  the  Great  Fire,  reproduced 
from  the  best  example  known — that  in  the 
library  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries — and  a 
second  series  of  the  Illustrated  Topographical 
Record.  The  society  has  an  ample  field  of 
work,  and  we  wish  it  a  long  and  prosperous 
career. 


OBnglanD's  ©IDest  ©anoictafts. 

By  Isabel  Suart  Robson. 


Embroidery. 

"  Her  days  did  pass 
In  working  with  the  needle  curiously." 

Taylor's  Catharine  of  Aragon. 

HE  art  of  embroidery  is  so  ancient 
as  to  be  almost  coeval  with  the  use 
of  clothes  and  household  draperies. 
Joseph's  "coat  of  many  colours" 
was  probably  a  triumph  of  early  needlework  ; 
and  such  a  method  of  decoration  was  lavishly 
used  in  the  furnishing  of  the  Tabernacle. 
Aholiab,  the  artificer  selected  to  instruct  the 
workmen  employed  in  constructing  it,  is 
described  as  "  an  engraver,  a  cunning  work- 
man, and  an  embroiderer  in  blue  and  in 
purple  and  in  scarlet  and  fine  linen,''  whilst 
Ezekiel  speaks  of  "  fine  linen  with  broidered 
work  from  Egypt." 

From  its  home  in  the  East,  the  art  of 
embroidery  spread  to  Western  Europe,  and 
reached  England  sufficiently  early  for  Anglo- 
Saxon  ladies  to  have  achieved  a  continental 
reputation  in  King  Athelstan's  time.  We 
read  that  his  four  sisters  were  famed  for  the 
superiority  of  their  needlework  and  the 
number  of  their  suitors  ;  and  so  highly  was 
the  feminine  accomplishment  esteemed,  that 
it  is  hinted  therein  lay  the  source  of  attraction 
for  the  suitors.  Edgitha,  the  wife  of  Edward 
the  Confessor,  was  a  perfect  mistress  of  the 
needle,  and,  in  common  with  many  another 
lady,  had  a  positive  passion  for  the  art. 

The  gorgeous  gold-starred  scarlet  and 
violet  tunics,  embroidered  in  silks  of  various 
shades,  often  mixed  with  gold  and  silver 
thread,  which  Saxon   nobles  wore  on   their 
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travels,  were  the  envy  of  foreign  hosts ;  so 
much,  indeed,  was  "  opus  Anglicanum  "  ad- 
mired and  prized  abroad  that  Anglo-Saxon 
Kings  on  pilgrimages  usually  carried  as  gifts 
to  the  Pope  garments  made  in  England  by 
some  devout  lady,  or  the  nuns  of  some  noted 
convent. 

Various  forms  of  needlework  occupied 
much  of  the  long  hours  of  convent  life,  in- 
ordinately so,  some  of  their  directors  seem  to 
have  thought,  for  in  a  curious  old  book — the 
Ancren  Riwk,  written  towards  the  end  of  the 
twelfth  century — nuns  are  forbidden  to  make 
embroidered  purses  or  "blodbendes"  — 
narrow  strips  of  linen  to  wrap  round  the  arm 
after  bleeding — because  so  much  time  was 
wasted  over  such  in  order  "  to  gain  friends 
therewith."  The  skill  of  the  workers  found 
its  widest  outlet  in  fashioning  elaborate 
decorations  for  the  churches.  Ladies  of 
rank,  no  less  than  nuns,  found  scope  for 
their  work  in  this  way,  and  it  is  said  that 
the  artistic  St.  Dunstan  frequently  made  the 
designs  for  them.  The  Norman  chronicler, 
William  of  Poitiers,  speaks  with  wonder  of 
the  spoils  with  which  the  Conqueror  en- 
riched the  churches  of  his  own  land.  He 
tells  how  Englishwomen  "  were  skilled  in  the 
use  of  needle  and  gold  thread,"  and  how 
Englishmen  "  knew  every  artistic  handi- 
craft." 

Gold  wire  was  sometimes  introduced  into 
the  Anglo-Saxon  embroideries  with  a  very 
rich  effect.  The  minster  of  Peterborough 
possessed  two  altar  cloths  of  this  rich  texture, 
which  unfortunately  went  the  way  of  many 
other  ecclesiastical  treasures — to  satisfy  the 
greed  of  the  Norman.  The  gold  wire  used 
must  have  been  imported,  as  we  find  no 
trace  of  the  art  of  making  it  being  known  in 
this  country  until  1560. 

Both  on  the  Continent  and  in  England, 
the  best  work  was  done  between  the  eleventh 
and  fourteenth  century,  and  it  is  interesting 
to  know  that  the  finest  existing  specimen  of 
the  work  of  that  time — the  Syon  Cope,  now 
in  South  Kensington  Museum— was  made 
by  English  hands.  It  was  worked  about 
1250,  and  is  a  most  elaborate  piece  of 
needlework,  richly  charged  with  Scriptural 
subjects,  and  carries  the  armorial  bearings 
of  several  of  the  most  illustrious  English 
families. 


A  little  later  this  practice  of  embroidering 
armorial  bearings  was  extended  to  secular 
vestments,  and  we  find  knights  riding  into 
the  tilting-field  with  such  surcoats  over  their 
hauberks,  their  family  arms  blazoned  upon 
the  costly  material  in  gold  and  silver  threads, 
with  silks  of  various  colours,  whence  probably 
originated  our  expression  "  coat-of-arms." 
The  arms  were  also  embroidered  upon  the 
jupons  and  tabards  which  succeeded  the 
surcoat — loose  sleeveless  cloaks  worn  over 
armour.  Embroiderers  at  this  time  would 
receive  a  wage  equal  to  six  shillings  a  day  in 
our  money,  and,  when  skilful  and  well  known, 
throve  and  grew  rich  in  a  very  short  time. 
A  century  earlier  we  find  Anglo-Saxon 
Godric,  Sheriff  of  Buckingham,  granting 
Alcuid,  a  noted  embroiderer,  "  a  hide  of  land, 
to  be  hers  so  long  as  he  was  sheriff,"  if  she 
would  teach  his  daughter  her  craft.  No 
doubt  Godric  made  the  mistake  many 
another  parent  has  made,  and  thought  he 
was  bargaining  for  the  preceptress'  skill  as 
well  as  her  instruction. 

Flags,  banners,  and  pennons  had  long  been 
objects  on  which  the  embroiderer  lavished 
art  and  rich  material.  Malmesbury  describes 
the  flag  under  which  Harold  fought  at  Hast- 
ings as  "  worked  in  gold,  with  a  figure  of  a 
man  in  the  act  of  fighting,  and  studded  with 
precious  stones,  woven  in  sumptuously." 

The  most  famous,  though  by  no  means 
the  best-wrought,  piece  of  work  belonging  to 
the  mediaeval  period  is  the  so-called  Bayeux 
Tapestry,  which  is  really  not  tapestry,  but 
embroidery  in  the  most  common  acceptance 
of  the  term.  There  have  been  many  opinions 
as  to  who  was  its  worker,  and  to  what  exact 
time  it  may  be  assigned.  The  most  familiar 
view  is  that  it  was  worked  by  the  wife  of 
William  I.  and  her  ladies  to  commemorate 
the  fall  of  Harold,  while  another  holds  that 
it  was  made  in  London  by  the  order  of 
Henry  H.,  and  presented  by  him  to  the 
rebuilt  Cathedral  of  Bayeux.  Whether  we 
can  claim  it  as  essentially  English  work  or 
not,  it  gives  a  very  good  idea  of  the  work 
done  by  ladies  in  this  country  in  Norman 
times.  The  foundation  is  a  band  of  linen 
230  feet  long  and  20  feet  wide,  and  the 
whole  is  divided  into  seventy-two  scenes, 
which  depict  more  minutely  than  any  extant 
written  chronicle  the  history  of  Harold's  mis- 
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fortunes  and  William's  conquest  of  England. 
The  magnitude  of  the  work  is  immense,  and 
we  may  form  some  conception  of  it  by  the 
fact  that  it  contains  no  less  than  623  persons, 
762  horses,  dogs,  and  other  animals,  37  build- 
ings, and  41  ships  or  boats;  while  each  of 
the  7  2  scenes  is  separated  from  its  neighbour 
by  a  tree  or  some  such  object.  The  figures 
are  worked  in  worsteds  of  eight  different 
colours — dark  and  light  blue,  red,  yellow, 
dark  and  light  green,  buff,  and  black.  No 
attempt  is  made  to  give  the  figures  their 
natural  colouring,  but  horses,  dogs,  or  trees 
are  buff,  blue,  or  red,  from  some  private 
considerations  of  the  worker,  or  for  no  par- 
ticular reason  at  all  beyond  the  convenience 
of  the  moment.  The  only  use  made  of  the 
variety  of  colours  seems  to  be  to  convey  a 
vague  idea  of  perspective,  different  colours 
being  used  to  distinguish  objects  at  different 
distances  from  the  spectator,  sometimes  with 
a  very  curious  effect.  Thus,  a  blue  horse 
may  have  its  off  legs  red,  or  a  yellow  one 
green,  and  so  on.  Most  of  the  scenes  are 
described  by  Latin  inscriptions  sewn  along 
the  upper  margin  of  the  tapestry. 

The  fondness  for  gigantic  pieces  of  work, 
like  the  Bayeux  Tapestry,  was  characteristic 
of  the  age,  and  the  circumstances  of  domestic 
life  made  their  accomplishment  possible. 
Not  only  was  proficiency  in  needlework 
highly  esteemed,  but  it  remained  for  many 
centuries  the  chief  occupation  and  almost 
the  only  amusement  of  ladies  of  rank.  Until 
the  Reformation  books  were  rare  and  educa- 
tion chiefly  confined  to  the  monasteries, 
while  for  a  considerable  part  of  the  year  the 
deplorable  condition  of  the  country  roads 
greatly  limited  outdoor  exercise.  But  for  the 
loom,  the  spindle,  and  the  embroidery-frame, 
our  ancestresses  would  have  found  time  hang 
drearily  upon  their  hands. 

It  was  the  custom  throughout  the  Middle 
Ages  for  knightly  families  to  send  their 
daughters  to  the  castles  of  their  lords-suzerain 
to  be  trained  in  spinning,  weaving,  and  em- 
broidery under  the  eye  of  the  lady  chatelaine. 
Great  ladies  were  wont  to  pride  themselves 
on  the  number  of  such  "  maidens  "  they  had 
domiciled  with  them,  and  both  lady  and 
attendants  passed  their  time  in  work,  often 
relieving  the  long  hours  by  singing  ballads 
or  listening  to  the  recital  of  some  wandering 
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minstrel.  It  is  said  that  when  Wolsey  went 
to  Bridewell  to  obtain  an  audience  with 
Queen  Catharine  of  Aragon  with  respect  to 
the  divorce  Henry  VIII.  meditated,  he  found 
her  at  work,  like  Penelope  of  old,  with  her 
maids  about  her,  and  she  came  to  him  with 
a  skein  of  red  silk  round  her  neck. 

Henry's  last  Queen  was  no  less  industrious, 
and  there  still  exist  at  Sizergh  Castle  speci- 
mens of  Catherine  Parr's  needlework,  among 
them  a  beautifully  embroidered  counterpane 
and  toilet-cover.  Love  of  the  needle  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  a  natural  taste,  but 
one  inculcated  by  very  persistent  training  on 
the  part  of  her  mother  and  nurses.  An 
astrologer  who  cast  her  nativity  foretold  she 
would  be  a  Queen,  and  the  young  Catherine, 
when  her  mother  required  her  to  work,  would 
protest  rebelliously  :  "  My  hands  are  ordained 
to  touch  crowns  and  sceptres,  not  needles 
and  spindles." 

In  the  latter  end  of  the  thirteenth  century. 
Englishwomen  invented  a  new  method  of 
embroidering,  which  added  beauty  and  variety 
to  their  work.  Without  giving  up  the  feather- 
stitch, or  "opus  plumarium,"  as  it  was  called, 
they  mingled  with  it  a  new  stitch,  supple- 
mented by  a  little  mechanical  art  so  novel 
that  it  attracted  attention  abroad  immediately, 
and  was  known  as  "  opus  Anglicanum  " — 
English  work.  It  was  chiefly  used  for  figures. 
The  first  stitches  for  a  human  face  would  be 
placed  in  the  centre  of  the  cheek,  and  the 
rest  worked  in  circular  lines,  falling  after  the 
further  side  had  been  reached  into  straightlines, 
which  were  so  carried  on  through  the  rest  of 
the  flesh  parts,  and  often  through  the  draperies 
also.  Chain-stitch  was  used,  and  when  the 
needlework  was  finished,  the  parts  of  the 
face  worked  in  circular  lines  were  pressed 
down  with  a  little  iron  rod,  slightly  heated, 
and  ending  in  a  small  bulb  or  smooth  knot, 
and  dimples  were  in  this  way  formed  in  cheek 
and  throat.  By  the  hollows  thus  lastingly 
sunk,  a  play  of  light  and  shadow  was  brought 
out,  which  at  a  short  distance  lent  to  the 
portion  so  treated  the  appearance  of  bas- 
relief  Some  centuries  later  still  another 
method  of  work  came  into  vogue — the  throw- 
ing up  of  the  figures  a  good  height  above  the 
ground.  Bibles  of  large  size  were  especially 
so  decorated,  but  even  small  volumes  came 
in  for  a  share  in  the  elaborate,  embossed 
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style  of  work,  and  often  formed  gifts  from 
royal  personages  to  their  favourites.  The 
same  kind  of  embroidery  is  to  be  found 
upon  the  broad  velvet  frames  of  seventeenth- 
century  mirrors,  and,  though  somewhat  faded, 
testifies  sufficiently  to  the  admirable  skill  of 
our  ancestresses. 

In  troublous  times,  especially  after  the 
disastrous  Wars  of  the  Roses,  '*  when  dukes 
went  a-begging,"  ladies  were  able  to  turn  their 
talent  to  a  practical  purpose,  and,  as  Miss 
Strickland  shows  us  in  her  interesting  Life  of 
Queen  Elizabeth  of  York,  could,  not  without 
success,  take  upon  themselves  the  task  of 
supporting  a  family.  Few  people  to-day 
have  an  idea  of  the  money  and  time  ex- 
pended on  such  work  in  mediaeval  times. 
Monks  who,  as  we  know  from  pictures,  also 
worked  at  the  embroidery-frame,  often  de- 
voted a  decade  to  a  single  cope  or  altar- 
cloth  ;  and  one  set  of  vestments  is  said  to 
have  taken  twenty- six  years  to  complete. 
The  immense  sums  asked  by  workers  in  the 
Middle  Ages  seem  to  us  exorbitant,  yet 
when  we  consider  what  the  workers  gave  in 
time,  thought,  and  labour,  they  need  not 
surprise  us.  The  great  lords  who  were 
purchasers  evidently  believed  the  labourer 
worthy  of  his  hire,  for  no  piece  of  work  went 
long  a-begging,  and  the  value  placed  upon 
such  productions  by  those  who  bought  them 
may  be  seen  in  the  fact  that  they  were  so 
frequently  bequeathed  by  will  to  churches 
or  to  favourite  convents.  A  Bishop  of 
Tournai,  in  1343,  bequeathed  to  the 
cathedral  of  that  town  "a  cope  and 
corporal  of  English  work,"  whilst  Cardinal 
Talivand,  Bishop  of  Albano,  makes  special 
mention  in  his  will,  dated  1360,  of  the 
"  English  embroidery  on  a  costly  set  of 
white  vestments."  At  home  the  work  was 
no  less  prized,  and  an  old  record  shows 
Edward  II.  paying  "a  hundred  marks  to 
Rose,  wife  of  John  de  Burford,  a  citizen  and 
mercer  of  London,  for  a  choir-cope  of  her 
broidering,  to  send  to  the  Pope  as  an  offering 
from  the  Queen." 

Curtains  and  bed-hangings,  no  less  than 
personal  attire  and  church  furniture,  were 
material  for  mediaeval  skill  to  work  upon, 
and  English  ladies  were  so  expert  in  making 
these  articles  that  their  work  looked  as  if 
done    in    the    loom  —  woven    rather    than 


fashioned  stitch  by  stitch.  Hangings  of 
this  kind  lasted  for  centuries,  and  were 
heirlooms  or  dying  bequests  to  friends.  I 
have  before  me  a  piece  of  embroidery,  part 
of  the  hangings  of  the  bed  upon  which 
Edward  II.  was  so  cruelly  murdered  in 
Berkeley  Castle.  Scarlet  cloth,  extremely 
thick,  probably  the  famous  *'  Bath  cloth  "  of 
the  Middle  Ages,  forms  the  groundwork, 
and  has  retained  its  bright  colour  after  700 
years'  exposure  to  light  and  air,  nor  has  the 
yellow  silk  of  the  embroidery,  with  which  the 
design  in  black  velvet  is  sewn  upon  the 
cloth,  suffered  from  the  ravages  of  time. 
When  first  made  it  must  have  been  an 
elaborate  and  valuable  piece  of  work,  and 
its  durability  is  a  sufficient  testimony  to  the 
honest  work  of  the  mediaeval  cloth -maker 
and  dyer,  no  less  than  of  the  designer  and 
embroideress. 

Cut-work  was  another  form  of  decoration 
common  in  early  days.  We  have  revived  it 
lately  under  the  names  of  "  drawn-work  "  and 
"appliqu^,"  but  even  yet  have  scarcely  reached 
the  exquisite  skill  of  the  fifteenth  and 
sixteenth  century  workers.  It  is  capable 
of  many  variations,  and  of  application  to 
many  materials  ;  but  linen  has  always  been 
most  successfully  treated,  and  in  the  sixteenth 
century  scarcely  a  linen  article  was  to  be 
found  in  the  wardrobe  or  linen-chest  of  a 
great  lady  that  was  not  more  or  less 
elaborately  worked.  In  the  ancient  ballad 
of  **  Lord  Thomas  "  the  fair  Annette  is  made 
to  cry : 

My  maids,  gan  to  my  dressing-room, 

And  dress  me  in  my  smock ; 

The  one  half  is  of  Holland  fine. 

The  other  of  needlework. 

To  ecclesiastical  cloths,  palls,  coverlids, 
and  tablecloths  this  work  always  seemed 
especially  applicable,  forming  as  it  did  a 
link  between  embroidery  and  lace,  and 
bridging  the  gap  between  the  decadence  of 
the  former  and  the  great  popularity  of  the 
latter. 

The  gradual  decline  in  the  use  of  the 
embroidery -needle  has  been  traced  to  the 
influence  of  Charles  I.'s  gay  Queen,  whose 
example  led  women  to  believe  that  to  live, 
to  laugh,  to  love,  was  the  whole  duty  of  their 
sex,  and  that  to  spend  an  hour  of  sedulous 
attention  to  the  spinning-wheel  or  the  frame 
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was  to  steal  time  which  might  have  been 
given  to  pleasure.  Many,  of  course,  held  to 
old  English  home-keeping,  industrious  habits : 
and  that  some  prized  "  the  accomplishment 
of  cunning  needle-craft "  we  see  from  the 
quaint  epitaph  on  the  tombstone  of  Catherine 
Sloper,  buried  in  the  cloisters  of  Westminster 
Abbey  early  in  the  seventeenth  century  : 
Exquisite  at  her  needle. 

The  plainer  clothing  which  came  into  use 
with  the  growth  of  Puritanism  did  much  to 
make  embroidery  a  languishing  art.  Here 
and  there  it  was  practised  by  a  constant 
lover,  but  as  an  industry,  thriving  and 
fashionable,  it  ceased  to  exist  with  the  Stuart 
period. 

In  the  present  century,  under  the  influence 
of  the  Oxford  Movement,  along  with  the 
revival  of  church  architecture  and  glass- 
painting,  has  come  a  new  era  of  church 
embroidery,  as  applied  to  vestments,  altar- 
cloths,  banners,  etc.  In  this  embroidery 
revival  the  Kensington  School  of  Art  has 
found  its  opportunity  for  producing  beautiful 
work,  often  copied  from  mediaeval  designs, 
but  more  often,  especially"  when  the  object  is 
for  secular  purposes,  original  in  design  as 
well  as  workmanship.  The  institution  of 
this  School  of  Needlework  commands  our 
admiration  not  only  in  its  gallant  attempt  to 
rescue  the  art  of  the  embroiderer  from  decay, 
but  because  it  has  in  a  very  distinct  manner 
created  an  industry  which  can  be  pursued  by 
a  class  for  whom  hitherto  there  seemed  no 
skilled  work  to  be  found. 
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By  W.  Carew  Hazlitt. 
{Continued  from  p.  49.) 

Paisley. — The  History  of  Paisley  Grammar 
School.    By  Robert  Brown.    8vo.,  Paisley. 

1875- 
Penrith  Grammar  School. — See  Catalogue 

of  Montagu  Medals,  Nos.  13,  14. 
Rlgbv.— The   Rugby    Register,    1 675-1 836. 

Small  Svc,  Rugby,  1837. 


The  Book  of  Rugby  School,  its  History  and 

its  Daily  Life.     4to.,  Rugby,  1856. 
History  of  Rugby  School.     By  W.    H.   D. 

Rouse.     8vo.,  1898. 
Saint  Andrews. — Twenty-five  Years  at  St. 
Andrews  (1865-90);  The   Last  Years   at 
St.  Andrews  (1890-95),  and  St.  Andrews 
and  Elsewhere,  by  Dr.  A.  K.   H.   Boyd. 
8vo.,  1893-6,  4  vols. 
Saint    Edmund's -Bury,    Suffolk.  —  Rhe- 
torica  in  Usum  Schote  apud  S.  Edmundi 
Burgum.     By  E.  L.     i2mo.,  1683. 
St.  Paul's. 

The  present  is  the  fourth  school  under  this 
name.  Of  the  second  Erasmus,  in  one  of 
his  letters  to  Ulric  von  Hutten,  furnishes 
an  account.  Of  all  the  public  institutions  of 
a  scholastic  class  which  lent  themselves  to 
the  performance  at  certain  seasons  of  dra- 
matic spectacles,  St.  Paul's  was  probably  the 
pioneer  under  its  master,  John  Rightwise, 
who  exhibited  his  Latin  Dido  there  as  early 
as  1529.  The  boys  who  took  part  in  the 
theatricals  in  Elizabeth's  day  were  termed 
"Mulcaster's  children." 

Correspondence,    Legal     Proceedings,    and 

Evidences  respecting  the  Ancient  School 

of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral.    By  Maria  Hackett. 

8vo.,  privately  printed,  1816;  4to.,  1832. 
Registrum  Eleemosynariae  et  Celebris  Scholae 

juxta  D.  Pauli  apud  Londinates.     By  the 

same.     8vo.,  1827. 
Erasmus  of  Rotterdam :  Christiani  Hominis 

Institutum.    4to.,  Wynkyn  de  Worde,  n.d. ; 

4to,  H.  Pepwell,  1520. 

Erasmus  prepared  this  Latin  metrical  version 
of  the  Lord's  Prayer  for  St.  Paul's  in  1518. 

Preces  in  Usum  Antiquae  et  Celebris  Scholae 
juxta  D.  Pauli  apud  Londinates.  8vo., 
1677. 
Libellus  de  Constructione  Octo  Partium 
Orationis.  By  John  Colet,  assisted  by 
William  Lily.     Many  editions. 

In  a  prefatory  letter  Colet  gives  the  date  15 13, 
when  the  volume  first  appeared.  Compare 
Earlier  and  Later  Emilish  School-books,  infra. 

Catechismus    Paulinus.      By   Richard    Mul- 

caster.     8vo.,  1599,  1601,  etc. 
Totius   Rhetoricae   Adumbratio.      In   usum 
Paulinas     Scholae     Londinensis.       Editio 
tertia.     8vo.,  London,  1659. 

Dean  Nowell's  Small  Catechism,  of  which 
there  were  several   editions  between    1575  and 
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1647,  was  not  improbably  in  use  here,  although 
Mulcaster,  as  we  see,  in  1 599  (or  possibly  earlier) 
brought  out  a  special  Pauline  version. 

Sandwich, — Free  School  at  Sandwich. 

Noticed  in  Ellis's  Original  Letters. 
Shrewsbury  School. — Famous  as  the  one 
to  which  Sir  Philip  Sydney  was  sent,  and 
where  he  was,  when  his  father  addressed 
him  a  letter,  not  printed  till  1591.  It  was 
written  in  1566. 
SoHO.     Soho  Square  (London)  Academy. 

Youths'  Introduction  to  Trade  and  Busi- 
ness.     By    M.    Clare,    late   Master   of    the 
Academy  in  Soho  Square.     8vo.,  1751. 
Greek  Street,  Soho,  Boarding  School. 
Compare  Literary  Productions  under  Brown. 
This  neighbourhood  seems  to  have  been  a 
favourite  abode  of  teachers,  as  well  as  centre 
of  educational  establishments.     In  an  adver- 
tisement  accompanying   a   little   volume  of 
Miscellanies,  printed  by  him  in  1684,  Peter 
Berault  says :  "  If  any  gentleman  or  gentle- 
woman  hath   a   mind   to   learn   French   or 
Latin,  the  Author  will  wait  upon  them  :  he 
lives  in  Compton   Street,   Soo-Hoo    Fields, 
four  doors  of  the  Myter."      Gerard  Street, 
Soho,   and    Rathbone   Place  occur  as   the 
addresses  of  music-masters  in  the  last  century. 
SouTHWARK.  —  Account   of  Free   Grammar 
School  of  St.  Olave  and  St.  John's,  South- 
wark.     By  G.  R.  Corner.     4to.,  1851. 
Privately  printed  for  presents  only. 
Spit.\lfields. — Lusus  Poeticus  Latino- Angli- 
canus,    in    usum   Scholarum.      By    John 
Langston,  teacher  of  a  private  Grammar- 
School  near  Spittlefields,  London.     8vo., 
London,  1675. 
Stratford -ON -Avon. — The    Gild    School, 
founded  in   1482,  and  lately  restored  by 
Mr.  C.  E.  Flower.     Memorable  as  Shake- 
spear's  probable  place  of  education,  per- 
haps his  sole  one.     The  fees  are  said  to 
have  been  unusually  high.     Shakespear's 
master  was  Thomas  Hunt,   a  name  still 
gratefully  remembered  at  Stratford. 

Thomas  Becon,  in  his  Jewel  of  Joy 
(1550),  states  in  the  dedication  that  he 
had  travelled  in  various  shires  of  England, 
and  met  with  a  particular  number  of  men 
of  education  and  culture  in  Warwickshire, 
Sussex. — MiDHURsrandotherSussex  schools 
are  noticed  in  Lower's  Compendious  His- 
tory, 1862. 


Thame  School. — Schola  Thamensis  ex  Fun- 
datione  Johannis  Williams  Militis,  domini 
Williams   de   Thame  [ob.    1559].     Folio, 
without  date  and  printer's  name. 
The  Grenville  copy  is  on  vellum. 

Preces  Matutinae,  et  Preces  ante  deces- 

sum.     Folio,  London,  without  date. 

The   Prayers    also    form   part    of   the   larger 
volume. 

Thurlow,   Suffolk. — An   Idea  of  Arith- 
metick.     At  first  designed  for  the  use  of 
the  Free  School   of  Thurlow  in  Suffolk 
By  R.  B.,  schoolmaster  there.     8vo.,  Lon 
don,  1655. 

ToNBRiDGE,    Kent. — Schola  Tunbrigiensis 
Per  Joh.  Stockwood.     8vo.,  London,  1619 

Dictionarium  Minus.     A  Compendious  Eng 
lish- Latin  and   Latin-English    Dictionary 
By  Christopher  Wase,  Master  of  the  Free 
School  at  Tunbridge.    4to.,  London,  1662 
Compare  Earlier  and  Later  English  School- 
books,  infrd. 

Tottenham. — Bruce  Castle  School. 

See  a  remarkable  letter  from  Charles  Dickens 
to  Macready  of  August  17,  1845,  giving  an  ex- 
cellent account  of  this  institution. 
Tiverton  Grammar  School.     See  Lysons, 
Magna  Britannia,  Devonshire,  p.  517.    In 
the  Life  of  Bamfylde- Moore  Carew^  1745, 
it  is  mentioned  that  he  was  sent  at  the  age 
of  twelve  by  his  father  to  the  Rector  of 
Bickley,  near  Tiverton,  and  there  associated 
with  young  gentlemen  of  the  first  rank  in 
Somersetshire,  Devonshire,  Cornwall,  and 
Dorsetshire.      We   farther   hear   that   the 
boys  here — probably  the  older  ones — used 
to  hunt  with  a  pack  of  hounds  kept  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  that  Carew  and  some 
of  his  school-fellows  took  more  interest  in 
sport  than  in  study. 
North  Walsham  School,  founded  by  Sir 
William  Paston. 

Paston  Letters,  ed.  Gairdner,  i,  xx. 
Ware. — Grammar  and  Boarding  School  at 
Ware,  Herts. 

Thomas  Fletcher  was  master  in    1743,  when 
Bellamy  dedicated  to  him  his  triglot  Phaedrus. 
Warmwell. — Dame   School    at  Warmwell, 
CO.  Dorset,  in  1701. 

See  Retrospective  Review,  1853,  P-  98- 
Warwick. — Collegiate  School  at  Warwick. 
Founded  by  royal  charter,  repeatedly  re- 
newed. 

See  under  Westminster  School,  infri. 
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Wem  School,  Shropshire.  —  Hazlitt  the 
essayist  received  part  of  his  education 
here,  and  in  a  letter  to  his  brother,  the 
miniature-painter,  written  in  March,  1788, 
he  affords  some  insight  into  what  he,  in 
common  with  others,  learned  there.  He 
speaks  of  Ovid's  Metamorphoses,  Eutro- 
pius,  Enfield's  Speaker,  the  Bible,  Euclid, 
arithmetic,  besides  drawing  and  spelling 
viva  voce  in  class.  He  mentioned  in  after- 
life Walker's  Treatise  on  Particles  as  a  good 
book,  as  if  he  had  been  familiar  with  it  at 
school.  Hazlitt  was  at  this  date  a  boy  of 
ten. 
Westminster  School. 

A  seat  of  scholastic  learning  at  a  very 
ancient  date.  The  narrative  of  Ingulphus  of 
Croydon  (1041-66),  which  supplies  us  with 
an  account  of  his  birth  and  school-days  at 
Westminster,  has  been  impugned  as  spurious  ; 
but  certainly  at  this  period,  even  in  the  pro- 
vincial towns,  we  had  schools  attached  to  the 
cathedral  and  collegiate  churches,  of  which 
that  at  Warwick  is  an  example.  No  charter 
to  this  school  anterior  to  Henry  I.  is  at 
present  known,  but  that  recites  earlier  grants 
as  far  back  as  the  Confessor, 

Sir  Henry  Wotton,  writing  to  his  nephew 
in  1630,  expresses  the  view  that  of  the  two 
seminaries  he  thought  that  Westminster  sent 
up  more  pupils  to  the  Universities  than 
Eton. 

It  is  rather  interesting  and  a  pleasant  sur- 
prise to  find  an  allusion  to  Westminster 
School  by  Thomas  Barnes  in  the  preface  to 
his  translation  of  the  Archidamtis  of  Isocrates, 
1624.  He  informs  us  that  he  executed  this 
performance/' in  hisapprentisship  of  Grammar 
Schoole,"  and  concludes  thus  :  "  Courtious 
Reader,  farewell,  and  prosper,  which  is  the 
word  wherewith  now  I  salute  Westminster 
Schoole,  thence  hoysing  sayle  for  Eton." 

We  know  that  Byron  left  Harrow  in  dis- 
gust to  go  to  the  latter. 

At  Westminster  and  Merchant  Taylors' 
the  sale  of  books  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
masters,  who  doubtless  obtained  a  discount, 
and  perhaps  gave  the  preference  to  such  as 
afforded  the  largest  margin.  At  the  former 
establishment  the  Foundation  scholars  used 
to  be  permitted  in  the  intervals  between 
lessons  to  hawk  books,  as  it  is  said — probably 
those  used  by  the  boys. 


An  Act  for  Continuing  and  Maintaining  the 
School  and  Almshouses  of  Westminster, 
with  the  names  of  persons,  the  property 
occupied  by  them  and  the  rent  paid, 
with  upwards  of  400  names.     Folio,  1649. 

A  True  and  Perfect  Narrative  of  the  Differ- 
ences between  Mr.  Busby  and  Mr.  Bag- 
shaw,  the  first  and  second  masters  of 
Westminster  School.     4to.,  1659. 

Said  to  have  been  written  some  time  before. 

A  List  of  Scholars  of  St.  Peter's  College, 
Westminster,  etc.  By  Joseph  Welch. 
4to.,  plates,  1788. 

List  of  Queen's  Scholars  of  St.  Peter's,  West- 
minster. By  Joseph  Welch.  Royal  Svo., 
1852. 

Westminster  School,  Past  and  Present.  By 
F.  H.  Forshall.     8vo.,  1884. 

Annals  of  Westminster  School.  By  John 
Sargeaunt.     8vo.,  1898. 

Onomastikon  Brachu,  sive,  Nomenclatura 
Brevis  Anglo  -  Latina  -  Graeca  in  Usum 
Scholas  Westmonasteriensis.  By  F.  G. 
8vo.,  London,  1652,  1684. 

Institutio  Grgecae  Grammatices  Compendiaria. 
In  Usum  Regiae  Scholse  Westmonasteri- 
ensis.   8vo.,  1662,  1667,  1673,  1676,  1695. 

Rudimentum  Anglo -Latinum  Grammaticse 
Literalis  &  Numeralis.  In  Usum  Regiae 
Scholae  Westmonasteriensis.     8vo.,  1688. 

Rudimentum  Grammaticse  Graeco  -  Latinae 
Metricum.  In  Usum  Nobilium  puerorum 
in  Schola  Regia  Westmonasteriensi.  8vo., 
1689. 

An  English  Introduction  to  the  Latin 
Tongue.  For  the  use  of  the  Lower  Form 
in    Westminster  School.     8vo.,    London, 

Lusus  Westmonasterienses,  sive  Epigramma- 
tum    et    Poematum    Minorum  Delectus. 
4to.,  Westmonasterii,  1730. 
Winchester  School. 

Winchester  was  primarily  the  school  in- 
tended by  its  founder,  William  of  Wyke- 
ham,  as  a  preparatory  teaching  establish- 
ment for  New  College,  Oxford.  But  that 
very  distinguished  prelate  also  provided 
for  the  requirements  of  his  endowment  at 
Winchester  at  Magdalen,  Oxford,  where  he 
was  equally  a  benefactor. 

The  College  of  St.  Mary,  Winton,  near  Win- 
chester.    Crown  4to.,  1848.     Illustrations. 
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Memorials  of  Winchester  College.  By  C.  W. 
Radclyffe.     Folio,  n.d.     25  tinted  |)lates. 

The  Reminiscences  of  a  Winchester  Junior, 
with  a  Glossary  of  Words,  Phrases,  and 
Customs  peculiar  to  Winchester  College. 
By  R.  B.  Mansfield.  8vo.,  1870.  Coloured 
plates  and  woodcuts. 

A  History  of  Winchester  College  and  Com- 
moners, from  the  Foundation  to  the 
Present  Day.  By  Rev.  H.  C.  Adams. 
Small  Svo.,  1878.     Illustrations. 

A  Manual  of  Prayers  for  the  Use  of  the 
Scholars  of  Winchester  College.  By 
Bishop  Ken.  i2mo.,  London,  1675. 
Many  other  editions. 

The  Psalms,  Hymns,  Prayers,  Graces,  and 
Duke  Doimim  used  by  the  Scholars  of 
Winchester  College.  i2mo.,  Winchester, 
1760. 

Carmina  Wiccamica,  a  Collection  of  Poems 
in  Manuscript  by  Winchester  Scholars, 
with  the  College  Arms,  presented  to  J.  L. 
Elliot,  Esq.,  by  J.  A.  Bosanquet,  with  their 
ex-libris.     Folio,  181 3. 

The  name  of  the  author  of  each  poem  is  given. 
T.  Thorp,  of  Reading,  Catalogue,  1899. 

Woodstock. — Votivum  Carolo ;  or,  A  Wel- 
come to  His  Sacred  Majesty  Charles  the 
II.  from  the  Master  and  Scholars  of  Wood- 
stock School  in  the  County  of  Oxford. 
4to.,  1660. 

At  this  time  the  master  appears  to  have  been 
Francis  Gregor)-. 

Wrexham,  North  Wales. — A  free  school,  at 
which  a  few  distinguished  men  have  been 
educated,  was  endowed  with  p^io  a  year, 
payable  by  the  Mayor  of  Chester  under 
the  will  of  Valentine  Broughton,  an 
Alderman  of  that  city. 

Wyk  School,  near  Canterbury,  founded  by 
Archbishop  Kempe  in  1447,  to  teach  all 
the  scholars,  rich  and  poor,  the  art  of 
grammar  gratis,  unless  a  present  was 
voluntarily  made,  and  except  the  usual 
offering  of  cocks  and  hens  at  the  Feast  of 
St.  Nicholas.  Arden  of  Faversham  was, 
we  believe,  a  Wye  man,  and  perhaps  re- 
ceived his  education  at  Kempe's  Free 
School.  They  must  have  used  manuscript 
Primers  there  during  many  years. 


LATIN  SCHOOL-BOOK.S. 
The  early  aids  to  classical  literature  in  its 
several    branches,    as    Geography,    Historj', 


Biography,  and  Mythology,  were  almost  in- 
conceivably scanty  and  jejune.  The  gram- 
marian, Robert  Whittinton,  in  or  about  15 13 
inserted  in  one  of  his  professional  series  a 
meagre  essay  on  the  Roman  Magistrates,  but 
the  Romance  Historice  Anthologia  of  Thomas 
Goodwin,  M.A.,  1614,  immediately  pre- 
pared for  the  use  of  Abingdon  School, 
appears  to  have  been  the  first  systematic 
attempt  to  lay  before  the  student  in  this 
country  a  view  or  account  of  Roman 
archaeology.  It  became  perforce  or  faute 
de  mieux  popular  and  successful.  I^ter 
in  the  same  century,  Francis  Rous.  Provost 
of  Eton,  brought  out  his  book  on  Attic  Anti- 
quities, which  ran  through  several  editions 
for  the  same  reason.  The  information  avail- 
able continued  to  be  deplorably  imperfect 
down  to  the  close  of  the  last  century,  when 
Adam,  after  twenty  years'  incubation,  as  it 
were,  produced  the  first  edition  of  his  Roman 
Antiquities.  He  was  followed  by  Lempri^re 
and  Keightley,  and  the  tv,-o  latter  by  Murray's 
valuable  series.  In  other  words,  a  knowledge 
of  nearly  everything  appertaining  to  those 
nations,  from  which  we  have  derived  so 
much  of  our  culture  and  intellectual  satis- 
faction, dates  only,  as  it  were,  from  yester- 
day. Nor  must  we  omit  to  comprise  in  the 
group  of  material  placed  at  our  service  the 
modern  critical  reprints  of  Herodotus,  Plu- 
tarch, Athenffius,  Aulus  Gellius,  and  other 
writers,  who  contribute  to  our  true  apprecia- 
tion of  ancient  times. 

In  Civil  and  Uncivil  Life,  1579,  a  dialogue, 
one  of  the  interlocutors  remarks  :  "  Now  you 
seem  to  talk  of  great  mysteries ;  but  we 
gentlemen  in  the  country,  unless  our  sons 
proceed  in  the  study  of  the  common  laws, 
divinity,  or  physic,  do  hold  them  learned 
enough  if  they  can  write  and  read  English, 
and  construe  Latin." 

Ovid  was  a  favourite  author  at  schools. 
He  was  not  beyond  the  comprehension  of 
the  teacher,  as  a  rule.  Twice  in  the  same 
page  in  the  above-quoted  Elizabethan  pam- 
phlet the  speakers  of  a  dialogue  cite  lines 
from  his  Ars  Amandi,  which  they  had  learned 
as  boys. 

Adam,     Alexander  :      Roman     Antiquities. 

Eleventh  edition,  corrected.     8vo.,  1830. 
Comfortable  (A)  Aid   for   Scholars,  full   of 

variety  of  sentences,  gathered  out  of  an 
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Italian  Author,  by  David  Rowland.     8vo., 
1568,  1578. 

Taken  from  the  Speccio  della  hngua  Latina. 

A  Dictionary  of  the  Latin  Tongue.  By 
Robert  Ainsworth.  4to.,  London,  1736. 
Often  reprinted. 

See     interesting    notices     of     Ainsworth     in 
ReliquiiB  Hearnianes. 

Alexander  de  Villa  Dei  [Ville-Dieu  in  Nor- 
mandy], Doctrinale. 

See  post  and  Antiquary,  vol.  xxxiii.,  p.  257, 
for  a  notice  of  an  edition  of  1492.     But  query 
date.     The  title-page  has  the  common  cut  of  the 
master  at  his  desk  with  his  pupils,  which  in  one 
of  the  plates  to  Taylor's  Lays  of  the  Minneshigers, 
1825,  is  made  to  represent  the  schoolmaster  of 
Esselingen  or  Esslingen  in  Wiirtemberg,  a  second 
figure,  however,  with  a  birch  being  added.     MS. 
copies  of  this  work  occasionally  occur. 
Boetius  de  consolatione  philosophise,  trans- 
lated by  George  Col  vile  or  Coldewel.   Latin 
and  English.     4to.,  London,  1556. 

This  translation  purports  to  have  been  done 
' '  to  the  intent  that  such  as  be  ignorant  in  the 
Latin  tongue,  and  can  read  English,  may  under- 
stand the  same." 
Browne,  Sir  Thomas,  M.D. :  Directions  for 

the  Latin  Tongue.     8vo.,  1681. 
Csesar's  Commentaries  (in  Latin). 

A    curious   copy  of  the    edition    printed   by 

Stephanus  at  Paris,  8vo.,  1543,  is  noticed  in  the 

Antiquary  as  having  belonged  to  a  succession  of 

owners  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  among 

them   a   certain    schoolboy,    who   inscribed   his 

name:   "John  Slie,  his  book,  1589."     Sly  is  a 

rare  name  ;  it  is  Shakespearian,  and  there  was 

one  Clement  Sly,  a  fencer,  in  161 2. 

Grammatice   Latine,  de   Etymologia,   Liber 

Secundus,     By  James  Carmichael.     4to., 

Cambridge,  1587. 

Apparently  intended  as  a  sequel  to  Symson's 
Grammar,  1587. 
Cicero    De    Officiis,  both    in   Latin   and  in 
Grimoald's  English. 

De  Senectnte  and  De  Amicitia. 

At  Eton  in  1560  (see  supr&)  they  seem  to  have 
used   Ciceronis  Epistohz  ad  Attinim,  popularly 
known  as  Tully's  Atticum. 
Praxis   totius   Latinae   syntaxeos.     By   John 

Clarke.     Licensed  in  1628. 
Phraseologia  puerilis  Anglo- Latina.     By  John 

Clarke.  8vo.,  London,  1638. 
Paraemiologia  Anglo-Latina,  in  usum  scho- 
larumconcinnata.  By  John  Clarke.  i2mo., 
London,  1639. 
A  Dictionary,  English  and  Latin.  By  Henry 
Cockeram.  i2mo.,  London,  1623.  Often 
reprinted. 


Nolens    Volens,    or   you    shall    learn   Latin, 

whether  you  will  or  no.     By  Elisha  Coles. 

8vo.,  London,  1675,  1677.     With  curious 

plates. 
A    Dictionary,    English- Latin    and    Latin- 
English.      By  Elisha   Coles,   one   of  the 

under-masters  at  Merchant  Taylors'.    4to., 

London,  1679. 
Cordier,     Mathurin  :     Principia    Latine    Lo- 

quendi  Scribendique.    Translated  by  T.  W. 

8vo.,  London,  1575. 
Corderius'  Dialogues  to  be  printed  in  French 

and  English.     Licensed  in  1590-91. 
Maturini     Corderii     Colloquia     Scholastica 

Anglo-Latina.     Translated  by  C.   Hoole. 

8vo.,  London,  1653,  1688,  1713. 
Gate  of  the  Latine  Tongue  Unlocked,  with 

an  Etymological  Index  of  the  Words.     By 

W.  D.     8vo.,  1656. 
The    Latin    Grammar.      By   Pierre    de   la 

Ramee.     Translated  into  English.     8vo., 

Cambridge,  1585. 
De  Accentibus  &  punctis  libellus  Johannis 

Despauterii.     4to.,  W.  De  Worde,  1530. 
Donatus,  ^Elius.     Seeposf. 

Andrew  of  Wyntown  speaks  of  this  schoolbook 
as  being  employed  in  his  time. 

The  English  Rudiments  of  the  Latin  Tongue. 

By  William  Dugard.    8vo.,  London,  1656. 

Grammatica  Latina.      By  Andrew  Duncan. 

8vo.,  Edinburgh,  1595. 
Rudimenta  Pietatis.      By  the  same.     8vo., 

Edinburgh,  1595. 
Studiorum   Puerilium  Clavis,   miro  quodam 
compendio  ac  facilitate  Latinae  Linguae  ac 
Poeticse  Rudimenta  complectens.     By  the 
same.     8vo.,  Edinburgh,  1597. 
Eutropius  :  Historiae  Romanae  Breviarium. 

This  classic  was  from  a  very  early  period 
extremely  popular  in  schools,  owing  to  the 
facility  of  acquiring  the  Latinity.  A  Delphin 
edition  appeared  at  Oxford,  8vo.,  1696,  and  the 
book  has  been  reprinted  innumerable  times.  It 
was  in  vogue  even  in  provincial  schools  in  the 
last  century. 

Gradus  ad  Parnassum. 

A  popular  text-book,  constantly  reprinted  in 
former  times.  It  was  long  used  at  Merchant 
Taylors'. 

Grammatica  Latino-Anglica.  4to.,  R.  Pyn- 
son,  no  date. 

A  Copious  Dictionary  [English-Latin]  in 
three  parts.  By  Francis  Gouldman. 
Edited  by  W.  Robertson.  4to.,  Cam- 
bridge, 1674. 
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An  Easy  Entrance  to  the    Latin   Tongue. 

By  Charles  Hoole.    izmo.,  London,  1649. 
Terminationes    et    Exempla.      By    Charles 

Hoole.     lanio.,  London,  1650. 
The   I^tin  Grammar.     By  Charles   Hoole. 

8vo.,  London,  1651. 
Children's  Talk,   English    and    Latin.      By 

Charles  Hoole.      i2mo.,   London,    1659. 

Other  editions. 
Examinatio   Grammaticae   Latinse    in   usum 

scholarum.        By    C.      Hoole.       lamo., 

London,  1660. 
A  Century  of  Epistles,  English  and  Latin. 

By  C.  Hoole.     izmo.,  London,  1660. 
A    New    Method    of   teaching    the    Latin 

Tongue.     By  J.  Hunter  of  Ayr.     i2mo., 

1711. 
Horatii  Opera  Omnia,  cum  Scholiis.     8vo., 

Londini,  1574. 

cura  J.  Bond.     8vo.,  London,  1606. 

in  usum  Delphini.    Bvo.,  London,  1694. 

The   [First  and]   Second  Posy  of  Horace. 

Translated   into  verse  by   Lewis   Evans, 

Schoolmaster.     A  broadside  [1565]. 
Horace  de  Arte  Poeticae,  with  his  Epodes 

and    his   Carmen   Saeculare.      Translated 

by   Lambrooke  or  Lambrocke    Thomas. 

Licensed  in  1636. 

We  cannot  be  sure  to  what  extent  other  early 
versions  of  this  writer  by  Drant,  Hawkins,  etc., 
were  used  in  schools  and  colleges. 
ABCdarium  Anglo-Latinum  pro  tyrunculis. 

By  Richard  Huloet.     Folio,  1552,  1572. 

The   second   edition    was    superintended    by 

John  Higins,  and  his  own  copy  of  it,  filled  with 

MS.  notes  and  additions,  is  still  extant  (Wilbra- 

ham's  sale  at  Sotheby's,  June  22,  1898,  No.  415). 

Prima  Elementa  Grammaticae  in  usum  Juven- 

tutis  Scoticae.    By  Alexander  Hume.    Svo., 

Edinburgi,  161 2. 
Grammatica      Nova     in     usum     Juventatis 

Scoticae.     By  the  same.     Svo.,  Edinburgi, 

1612. 
Introductorium  linguae  Latinae.     4to.,  W.  de 

Worde,  no  date. 
A  Rational  and  Speedy  Method  of  attaining 

to  the  Latin  Tongue.     By  A  Lane,  M.A. 

Svo.,  London,  1695. 

Dedicated    to    the    Right     Honourable    Sir 

Richard  Reynell,  Chief  Justice  of  Ireland. 

A  Demonstration  how  the  Latin  tongue  may 

be  learnt  with  far  greater  ease  and  speed 

than   commonly  it  is.     By  A.  B.  Z.  W. 

4to.,  London,  1669. 


The  Way  of  Teaching  the  Latin  Tongue  by 

Use.     i2mo.,  16S5. 
A  Latin  Dictionary,  in  Four  Parts.    By  Adam 

Littleton.     410.,  London,  167S. 
The  Latin  Grammar,  with  elegant  variety  of 
Phrases,  in  Prose  and  Verse.     By  Richard 
Lloyd.     i2mo.,  1653. 
Verborum  Latinorum  cum  Graecis  Anglicis- 
que  conjunctorum  commentarii  Gvilielmi 
Morelii.    Folio,  London,  n.d.  [about  1570]. 
A  Specimen  of  a  Dictionary,  English  and 
I^tin,  compiled  by  the  late  Mr.  S.  Mor- 
land,  F.R.S.     4to.,  London,  1723. 
Hermes  Anglo-Latinus ;    or.   Directions  for 
young  Latinists.      [By  Philip  Muncker.] 
i2mo.,  London,  1639. 
Ocland,  Christopher:  Anglorum  Proelia,  1327- 
T55S.     4to.,  15S0;  Svo.,  1582.     In  Latin 
verse. 

Appointed  by  the  Commissioners  for  Causes 

Ecclesiastical  to  be   used   in  schools.      English 

versions  of  portions  of  the  book  were  executed 

by  John  Sharrock,  of  New  College,  Oxford. 

Abraham  Ortelius,  his  Epitome  of  the  Theatre 

of   the   World    translated    into    English. 

Obi.  Svo.,  London,  1603.     Maps. 

Apparently  an  abridgment  of  the  larger  work 
for  the  use  of  learners. 

The  Flores  of  Ovid  de  arte  amandi  with  their 
English  afore  them.     4to.,  W.  de  Worde, 

Other  portions  of  Ovid  in  English  were,  no 
doubt,  employed  in  colleges  and  universities. 
In  the  Bodleian  Library  is  a  copy  of  some  of 
Ovid's  poems  in  the  original  Latin,  printed  by 
Aldus,  with  a  supposed  autograph  of  Shake- 
spear  on  title. 

Metamorphosis  Ovidiana  Moraliter  a  Magistro 
Thoma  Waleys  Anglico  explanata. 

Several  editions  in  the  sixteenth  century ;  one 
at  Paris,  8vo.,  15 15.  Caxton  is  supposed  to 
have  printed  this  book  in  English  in  1479;  but  no 
copy  is  at  present  known. 

This  in  Latin,  or  Latin  and  English,  was 
used  by  Hazlitt  at  Wem  in  1788. 

Ovid's  Metamorphoses,  translated  Gram- 
matically by  John  Brinsley.  410.,  16 iS; 
Svo.,  1656. 

{To  be  continued.^ 
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%x,  (George  ann  tfje  Dragon. 

Bv  Miss  H.  A.  Heaton. 


Why  should  we  boast  of  Arthur  and  his  Knights, 
Knowing  how  many  Men  have  performed  Fights  ? 
Or  why  should  we  speak  of  Sir  Lancelot  de  Lake, 
Of  Sir  Tristram  de  Leon,  that  fought  for  ladies' 

sake? 
Read  in  old  stories,  and  there  you  shall  see, 
How  St.  George,  St.  George,  he  made  the  Dragon 
flee. 
St.  George  he  was  for  England,  St.  Dennis  was 

for  France ; 
Sing  "  Honi  soit  qui  mal  y  pense." 

Old  English  Ballad. 


St. 


UT  who  was  St,  George  ?    Things 
are  not  what  they  seem,  and  the 
casual  reader  would   hardly   per- 
ceive in  the  popular  accounts  of 
George   and   the    Dragon    a    similarity 


to  the  story  of  Merodach,  the  hero  of  an 
epic  poem  written  by  a  Babylonian  historian 
nearly  four  thousand  years  ago.  Who  decked 
St.  George  with  all  his  picturesque  habili- 
ments, and  made  him  appear  unlike  his  real 
self? 

We  have  not  far  to  go  for  a  solution 
of  this  problem.  The  Phcenicians  carried 
the  story  with  them  into  Europe,  and  the 
Greeks*  surrounded  it  with  their  poetic 
imagery,  and  presented  it  to  the  world  in 
the  shape  of  Herakles,  and  in  a  lesser  degree 
Perseus. 

That  the  actual  St.  George, t  who  became 
the  patron  saint  of  England,  really  existed  is 
confirmed  by  Butler,  after  Metaphrastes,  who 
relates  of  him  that  he  suffered  martyrdom 
for  remonstrating  with  the  Emperor  Dio- 
clesian  against  the  bloody  edicts  brought  to 
bear  upon  the  Christians.  "  St.  George,"  he 
says,  "  is  usually  painted  on  horseback,  and 
tilting  at  a  dragon  under  his  feet ;  but  this  is 
no  more  than  an  emblematical  figure,  pur- 
porting that  by  his  faith  and  Christian  forti- 
tude he  conquered  the  devil,  called  the 
dragon  in  the  Apocalypse."J  This  forms  the 
subject  of  a  beautiful  painting  which  is 
placed  over  a  small  altar  in  the  chapel  of 

•  See  Babylonia,  Sayce,  p.  48. 

t  This  theory  has  given  rise  to  much  dispute. 
Many  contend  that  George  of  Cappadocia  was  a 
fraudulent  tyrant,  and  unworthy  of  the  honours 
conferred  upon  the  Saint  of  his  name. 

I  Rev.  xii.  7,  9;  xx.  2. 
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Oscott  College,  the  technique  of  which  is 
much  to  be  admired,  although  the  rendering 
is  not  quite  such  as  to  promote  the  spirit  of 
reverence. 

The  Europeanized  story  of  Merodach  and 
the  dragon,  or  sea-monster,  was  probably 
introduced  into  England  by  the  Danes,  for 
they  have  a  legend  of  a  fight  between  Sigurd 
Fafnestane  and  the  Dragon.* 

According  to  Professor  Haddon,  "One 
frequently  finds  on  early  sculptured  stones 
that  the  field  on  each  side  of  the  central 
cross  is  occupied  by  a  writhing  animal.  Of 
these,  numerous  examples  occur  in  the  Isle 
of  Man,  where  they  are  undoubtedly  due  to 
Scandinavian  influence.    This  animal  (Fig.  i) 


may  be  recognised  in  some  cases  as  being  a 
wolf,  as  on  a  cross  at  Michael,"  and  that 
"the  serpent,  or  dragon,  also  is  frequently 
represented.  Indeed,  it  seems  as  if  the  wolf 
and  the  serpent  passed  insensibly  into  one 
another ;  and  nothing  is  easier  than  to  con- 
found the  latter  with  twisted  bands  "  (Fig  2). 


FIG.    2. 

"  These  strangled  wolves  and  writhing 
snakes  of  Scandinavian  art  represent  the 
portentous  struggle  of  the  powers  of  dark- 
ness with  the  gods,  when  'the  wolf  shall  devour 
the  Sire  of  Men  ;  but  Vid  shall  avenge  him, 
and  shall  rend  the  cold  jaws  of  the  beast.'  " 

The  serpent  which  thus  figures  in  Norse 
mythology  is  referred  to  in  the  following 
lines  by  Matthew  Arnold,  spoken  by  Hela  to 
Hermod  when  searching  for  the  slain  Balder  : 

Three  mighty  children  to  my  father  Lok 
Did  Angerboide,  the  giantess,  bring  forth — 

•  Scandinavia  :  Old  Heathen  Legends  of  Sweden  and 
Norway,  p.  205  (Crichton). 
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Fenris  the  wolf,  the  serpent  huge,  and  me. 
Of  these  the  serpent  in  the  sea  ye  cast, 
Who  since  in  your  despite  hath  wax'd  amain, 
And  now  with  gleaming  ring  enfolds  the  world. 
Me  on  this  cheerless  nether  world  he  threw, 
And  gave  me  nine  unlighted  realms  to  rule. 
While,  on  his  island  in  the  lake,  afar. 
Made  fast  to  the  bored  crag,  by  wile  not  strength 
Subdued,  with  limber  chains  lives  Fenris  bound. 

The  legend  of  Sigurd  and  P'afnestane,  or 
Fafni,  was  introduced  into  sepulchral  and 
ecclesiastical  carving  by  followers  of  the 
new  religion  as  late  as  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury. The  "  Nibelungen  Lied  "  tells  us  that 
Fafni,  in  the  form  of  a  dragon  or  serpent, 
was  slain  by  Sigurd  with  his  magic  sword. 
This  incident  is  represented  in  some  parts  of 
England,  and  carved  on  the  Hatton  Cross, 


Merodach  was  the  sun-god,  and  repre- 
sented light  and  order;  whilst  Tiamat  per- 
sonated "  the  great  deep "  and  dragon  of 
darkness,  together  with  the  powers  of  chaos, 
her  allies.* 

Armed  by  the  gods  with  bow  and  scimitar, 
the  mighty  Merodach  t  alone  faced  the 
formidable  dragon  Tiamat ;  and  pressing 
the  winds  into  his  service,  forced  them  into 
the  extended  jaws  of  his  terrible  opponent, 
which  only  waited  to  devour  him.  A  terrible 
struggle  ensued ;  chaos  threatened  for  one 
moment  to  reign  supreme ;  the  next,  her 
determined  enemy,  with  a  powerful  stroke, 
cut  open  the  body  of  the  hideous  monster, 
and  out  of  the  skin  made  of  one  half  of  it  the 
sky,  and  of  the  other  the  earth.     And  thus 


FIG.   3. 


in  Lancaster.  Here  Fafni  appears  twisted 
into  a  knot ! 

"  Under  monkish  influence,  no  doubt,  the 
whole  story  came  by  degrees  to  be  looked 
upon  as  containing  types  and  proofs  of  the 
younger  religion.  Sigurd  became  the 
Christian  soldier,  forging  the  sword  of  the 
Spirit ;  and  his  defeat  of  the  serpent  could 
readily  be  adopted  into  Christian  sym- 
bolism."* 

But  let  us  now  examine  the  old  Baby- 
lonian story  of  the  fight  between  Merodach 
(Marduk)  and  the  dragon  (Tiamat). 

*  See  further  an  essay  on  Tht  Pagan  Christian 
Overlap  in  the  North,  by  Dr.  CoUey  March.  Trans- 
actions, Lancashire  and  Cheshire  Antiquarian 
Society,  u.,  1892. 


the  way  was  prepared  for  the  order  of  the 
universe  (Fig.  3). 

And  ever  and  anon,  when  the  sun  bursts 
through  a  storm-cloud,  is  repeated  the  first 
great  victory  of  light  and  order  over  darkness 
and  disorder,  commemorating  for  ever  the 
mythical  account  of  the  great  battle  between 
Merodach  and  the  dragon. 

"  Tiamat,  or  the  watery  chaos,  is  usually 
represented  with  wings,  claws,  tail,  and  horns; 
but  she  is  also  identified  with  '  the  wicked 
serpent'  of  night  and  darkness,  'the  monstrous 
serpent  of  seven  heads,'  which  '  beats  the 
sea.' " 

In  one  of  the  hymns  to  the  seven  wicked 

•  Babylonia,  Smith-Sayce,  pp.  cxxvi.  and  cxliv. 
t  Assyria,  Sayce,  p.  79. 
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spirits,  compiled  b.c.  2000,  which  formed 
part  of  the  Chaldean  Bible  and  liturgy,  the 
seven-headed  snake  is  alluded  to  by  Merodach 
in  the  following  words  : 

The  deluge  of  battle,  my  weapon  of  fifty  heads 

(I  bear), 
That  which   like  the  monstrous  snake  bears  the 

yoke  on  its  seven  heads  (I  bear), 
Like  the  serpent  that  beats  the  sea  (which  attacks) 

the  foe  in  the  face. 
The  devastator  of  forceful  battle,  lord  over  heaven 

and  earth,  the  weapon  of  (fifty)  heads  (I  bear). 
That  whose  light  gleams  forth  like  day,  the  God  of 

the  east,  who  binds  the  hand,  (I  bear). 
The  establisher  of  heaven  and  earth,  the  fire-god, 

who  has  not  his  rival  (I  bear). 
The  weapon  which  (fills)  the   world  (with)  over- 
whelming fear, 
In  my  right   hand  mightily  is  made  to  go;   (the 

weapon  that)  of  gold  (and)  crystal 
Is  wrought  for  admiration,  my  God  who  ministers 

to  life  (I  bear). 

The  flight   of  the   dragon*  is    portrayed 
(Figs.  4  and  5)  on  a  serpentine  cylinder  of 


FIG.    4. 


FIG.  5. — Williams's  cylinder. 

Assyrian  workmanship,  in  the  possession  of 
Mr.  F.  Wells  Williams,  of  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Here  Tiamat  is  represented  as  a  serpent. 
As  far  as  we  know,  it  is  the  only  drawing  we 
have  of  her  in  this  form,  for  elsewhere  she 
is   shown    to    be   a   dragon,!   and    is   thus 

•  See  a  paper  by  Dr.  W.  Hayes  Ward  on 
"  The  Serpent-Tempter  in  Oriental  Mythology,"  in 
Bibliotheca  Sacra,  1881,  p.  224. 

t  American  Journal  of  Archaology,  vol.  ii.,  plate  5, 
fig.  8. 


represented  in  the  oldest  Babylonian  art 
harnessed  to  a  chariot  driven  by  the  god 
seated  on  her  back. 

The  fleeing  serpent  is  mentioned  in 
Job  xxvi.  13.  "  It  alludes  to*  some  form  of 
the  Hebraized  Babylonian  story  of  the  con- 
test between  the  monster  which  represented 
darkness  and  chaos  and  the  God  of  light  and 
order.  Jhvh  had  overcome  the  dragon, 
which  fled  before  Him  as  Tiamat  was  sup- 
posed at  Babylon  to  have  fled  before  Marduk 
(Merodach)." 

Thus  to  an  Israelite,  Jhvh,  and  not  Mar- 
duk, was  the  true  God  of  order  who  silenced 
the  evil  dragon,  or  chaos,  f  In  the  Book  of 
Psalms  the  old  Babylonian  myth  of  Tiamat 
and  the  Dragon  is  referred  to  under  the  word 
*'  Rahab,"  which  is  "a  late  symbolical  name 
for  Egypt."  In  the  Egyptian  "Book  of  the 
Dead,"  c.  xv.,  the  dragon  is  alluded  to  in 
the  following  words  :  "  Hail  to  thee,  who 
slaughterest  the  Sebau  and  annihilatest 
Apepi  (the  dragon  of  darkness)."  In  the 
East  the  dragon  has  always  been  connected 
with  the  idea  of  sovereignty.  "It  symbolizes  J 
alike  the  supreme  spirit  of  darkness  and  evil 
and  the  ruling  dynasty  of  the  Celestial 
empire."  The  figure  of  a  dragon  pursuing 
its  way  through  clouds  to  get  at  the  earthly 
ball  is  frequently  represented  in  Japanese 
and  Chinese  art. 

But  to  return  to  the  seven-headed  serpent§ 
which  the  great  Merodach  slew,  are  we  not 
reminded  in  this  old  Babylonian  poem  of 
the  Grecian  hero  Perseus,  who  cut  off"  the 
head  of  Medusa  ? 

The  Greeks  borrowed  largely  from  the 
Babylonians.il  They  had  but  to  change  a 
few  details  in  presenting  to  the  world  this 
interesting  narrative  of  the  well-known  adven- 
turous hero.  Thus  Perseus  (in  lieu  of 
Merodach)  found  his  way  to  the  Graiae,  the 
sisters  of  the  gorgons,  from  whom  he  took 
their  one  tooth  and  their  one  eye.     These  he 

*  See  Notes  on  Ch&yne's Polychrome  Bible,  Isaiah, 
p.  206. 

f  Ps.  Ixxxix.  10 ;  Ixxxvii.  4. 

\  Magazine  of  Art,  August,  1880,  p.  iyj.  Dragons, 
by  Lewis  Day. 

§  There  is  a  seven-headed  snake  of  the  Hindu 
religion  which  has  seven  heads  arranged  like  the 
honeysuckle  ornament. 

II  See  Babylonian  Life  and  History,  by  E.  A.  Wallis 
Budge,  M.A.,  pp.  126,  144. 
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kept  until  he  reached  the  nymphs,  who  gave 
him  the  winged  sandals,  the  magic  wallet, 
and  the  helmet  of  Hades,  to  render  him 
invisible  ;  whereas  Merodach  was  armed  by 
the  gods.  In  addition  to  these,  Hermes 
presented  Perseus  with  a  sickle,  and  Athena 
gave  him  a  mirror.  Thus  equipped,  he 
mounted  into  the  air,  and  eventually  reached 
the  abode  of  the  gorgons,  who  dwelt  near 
Tartessus,  on  the  coast  of  the  ocean.  Find- 
ing them  asleep,  he  cut  off  the  head  of 
Medusa,  looking  at  her  only  through  the 
magic  mirror,  dreading  lest  he  should  be 
turned  into  stone  by  a  sight  of  the  monster 
herself  His  enemy  slain,  Perseus  placed 
the  gorgon's  head  in  a  wallet  at  his  back, 
and  prepared  to  return.  On  the  way,  how- 
ever, he  was  pursued  by  the  other  gorgons, 
from  whom  he  was  enabled  to  escape  by 
means  of  his  helmet,  which  rendered  him 
invisible  (Fig.  6). 


FIG.    6. 

So,  too,  we  see  in  the  Greek  story  of 
Bellerophon  and  the  winged  horse  Pegasus, 
a  remote  resemblance  to  Merodach  and  the 
Dragon,  the  chimera  being  the  ugly  monster 
contended  with,  of  which  it  was  said  it  could 
writhe  like  a  serpent  and  run  like  a  lion  or 
goat,  and  which  wrought  great  havoc  wherever 
it  went.  Some  think  it  probable,  however, 
that  the  legend  of  the  chimera  had  its  origin 
in  a  volcano  of  that  name,  near  Pharselis,  in 
Lycia,  or  it  may  have  arisen  from  a  lion 
hunt,  for  in  some  works  of  art  discovered  in 
Lycia  not  so  many  years  ago,  the  chimera  is 


frequently  represented  in  the  simple  form  of 
a  species  of  lion  still  to  be  seen  in  that 
country. 

Could  this  Grecian  tale  i)OSsibly  account 
for  the  extraordinary  story  in  the  "  Golden 
Legend  "  of  St.  George  related  in  Hone's 
Everyday  Book  and  elsewhere  ?  Here 
St.  George  is  made  to  arrive  at  a  city  of 
Lybia  called  Sylene,  near  which  was  a  large 
stagnant  pond  occupied  by  a  fierce  and 
terrible  dragon.  This  monster  poisoned  the 
inhabitants  of  the  country,  so  they  deter- 
mined to  slay  him.  This  no  man  could  do, 
so  they  sought  to  appease  the  horrible  beast 
by  giving  him  sheep  to  eat.  In  time  these 
were  all  consumed,  and  were  followed  by 
men  and  children,  drawn  by  lot,  until  at  last  it 
came  to  the  King's  daughter  herself.  Much 
bemoaned,  she  was  after  eight  days  led  to 
where  the  dragon  was. 

St.  George,  who  had  just  arrived  on  horse- 
back, offered  his  services  on  behalf  of  the 
unfortunate  Princess,  and,  drawing  his 
sword,  made  the  sign  of  the  cross,  then 
riding  violently  up  to  the  dragon,  smote  him 
with  his  spear,  wounding  him  so  sorely  that 
he  threw  him  down.  The  cowed  beast 
followed  the  Princess  into  the  city,  whence 
the  people  fled  in  alarm.  They  were,  how- 
ever, reassured  by  St.  George,  who  promised 
to  cut  off  the  dragon's  head,  if  they  would 
believe  and  be  baptized.  It  is  further  related 
that  the  king  was  baptized  with  over  15,000 
men,  beside  women  and  children,  and  that 
St.  George  finished  off  the  dragon  according 
to  his  word. 

When  many  hardy  strokes  he'd  dealt, 

And  could  not  pierce  his  Hide, 
He  run  his  Sword  up  to  the  Hilt, 

In  at  the  Dragon's  side  ; 
By  which  he  did  his  Life  destroy 

Which  cheer'd  the  drooping  King  ; 
This  caus'd  an  universal  joy 

Sweet  Peals  of  Bells  did  ring.* 

According  to  Butler,  St.  George  was  long 
called  "  The  Great  Martyr  "  by  the  Greeks. 
He  says  that  five  or  six  churches  were 
formerly  dedicated  to  him  at  Constantinople. 
His  deeds  were  gloriously  sung  by  the 
Byzantines,  and  his  intercession  sought,  by 
virtue  of  which  miracles  were  won.  France 
sounded  his  praises  in  the  sixth  century, 
whilst  some  of  his  presumed  relics  were 
•  Co'lution  of  Old  English  Ballads,  3  vols. 
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placed  in  a  church  at  Paris.  He  is  said  to 
have  been  "  a  great  soldier,"  and  was 
chosen  by  our  ancestors  to  be  their 
tutelar  saint  of  England  under  the  first 
Norman  kings.  Moreover,  "  the  extra- 
ordinary devotion  of  all  Christendom  to  this 
saint  is  an  authentic  proof  of  how  glorious 
his  triumph  and  name  have  always  been  in 
the  Church." 

Indeed,  if  St.  George  be,  as  some  think, 
akin  to  St.  Michael,  he  is  very  well  repre- 
sented in  the  Catholic  services,  where, 
according  to  an  old  Roman  Catholic  liturgy, 
he  as  St.  Michael  is  invoked  as  "  a  most 
glorious  and  warlike  prince,"  "  chief  officer  of 
paradise,"  "  captain  of  God's  hosts,"  "  the 
receiver  of  souls,"  "the  vanquisher  of  evil 
spirits,"  and  "the  admirable  general." 

And  as  such  St.  George  is  the  type  of  our 
Blessed  Lord,  who  delivers  us  from  the 
powers  of  sin  and  death,  and  of  God,  who 
was  the  beginning  of  all  things ;  whose 
marvellous  works  were  extolled  by  the 
Babylonians  in  figurative  language,  in  poems 
of  exquisite  beauty,  and  from  which  origin- 
ated the  quaint  and  beautiful  stories  we  now 
possess  of  Grecian  culture. 

Blotted  out  as  the  true  meaning  was  by 
time,  we  can  amidst  the  subsequent  forms 
of  Babylonian  worship  yet  trace  the  first 
glimmer  of  the  truth,  and  can  thus  account 
for  the  occasional  outbursts  of  devotion* 
which,  beautiful  as  they  were,  arose  from  an 
indistinct  remembrance  of  the  religion  of  a 
bygone  age. 

The  following  hymn  from  a  Chaldean 
tablet  (2000  B.C.)  will  best  illustrate  the 
foregoing  statements  : 

O  Lord,  the  illuminator  of  darkness,  thou  that 
openest  the  face  (of  sorrow), 

Merciful  God,  the  setter  up  of  the  fallen,  the  sup- 
porter of  the  sick. 

Unto  thy  light  look  the  great  gods, 

The  spirits  of  earth,  all  of  them  gaze  upon  the  face, 

The  language  of  hosts  like  one  word  thou  directest, 

Smiting  their  hgads  they  look  to  the  light  of  the 
mid-day  sun. 

Like  a  wife  thou  submittest  thyself,  joyfully  and 
kindly : 

Yea,  thou  art  their  light  in  the  vault  of  the  distant 
heaven. 

Of  the  broad  earth  the  spectacle  art  thou. 

Men  far  and  wide  behold  thee  and  rejoice. 

•  See  Babylonia,  Smith-Sayce,  p.  21. 


Professor  Haddon  says  :  "  The  representa- 
tions of  such  mythical  monsters  of  antiquity 
as  the  Sphinx,  Chimaera,  the  Harpies,  and  so 
forth,  are  familiar  to  us  all.  Originally  these 
embodied  distinct  conceptions,  which  were 
familiar  to  the  initiated,  if  not  to  all.  They 
were  symbols,  and  their  origin  in  art  was 
religious;  their  retention  was  due  to  their 
decorative  quality."* 

"  St.  George  "  was  the  ancient  English  war- 
cry,  f  In  Richard  III.  Shakespeare  uses  it 
as  such  when  making  Richard  address  his 
soldiery  : 

Sound,  drums  and  trumpets  bold  and  cheerfully, 
God  and  Saint  George,  Richmond  and  victory ! 

And,  again,  when  Richard  receives  the  news 
of  Stanley's  revolt,  he  exclaims  : 

Advance  our  standards,  set  upon  our  foes ! 
Our  ancient  word  of  courage,  fair  St.  George, 
Inspire  us  with  the  spleen  of  fiery  dragons  ! 
Upon  them ! 

The  flag  of  St.  George,  so  much  thought 
of  in  England,  is  glorified  by  the  tradition  of 
the  miraculous  help  given  by  that  saint  to 
the  Christians  fighting  under  Godfrey  de 
Bouillon  during  the  first  Crusade.  Richard 
Coeur  de  Lion  placed  himself  and  his  king- 
dom under  the  protection  of  St.  George,  and 
henceforth  the  cry  resounded  through  many 
a  battlefield,  "  St.  George  for  merry 
England." 

"  The  banner  of  Pisa,|  a  cross  on  a  crimson 
field,  was  thought  to  have  been  brought  from 
heaven  by  St.  Michael  the  Archangel,  and 
by  him  delivered  to  St.  Ephesus,  or  Efeso, 
the  patron  saint  of  that  city.  Efeso  was  a 
Roman  officer  in  the  service  of  Diocletian, 
in  whose  reign  the  Christians  were  exposed 
to  the  most  barbarous  persecutions,  and  it 
fell  to  his  lot  to  see  the  Emperor's  cruel 
edicts  enforced  against  the  Christians  in  the 
island  of  Sardinia.  On  his  way  thither  he 
was  warned  in  a  dream  not  to  persecute  the 
servants  of  the  Lord,  and  he  and  his  friend 
Potito,  having  embraced  Christianity,  turned 
their  armies  against  the  heathen,  and  were 
encouraged  to  greater  efforts  by  the  gift  of 
a  standard  bestowed  upon  them  by  St. 
Michael.     The  heathens  long  sought  to  take 

*  See  Evolution  in  Art,  p.  194. 
t  Fosbroke's  Diet.  Antiq. 

\  See  Heraldry  in  History  and  Romance,  by  Ellen 
Millington,  p.  25. 
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Efeso,  but  without  success.  He  was  once 
captured,  and  even  cast  into  a  furnace  of 
fire,  but  escaped  uninjured,  while  the  exe- 
cutioners and  soldiers  were  consumed  in 
the  flames.  At  length,  however,  both  Efeso 
and  Potito  suffered  martyrdom,  and  were 
buried  in  the  island  of  Sardinia  ;  but  when 
that  island  was  conquered  by  Pisa  in  the 
eleventh  century  the  relics  of  the  martyrs 
were  conveyed  thither  in  triumph,  and 
interred  in  the  Duomo.  The  banner  of 
Sl  Efeso  was  from  thenceforth  made  the 
national  ensign." 

If  we  can  find  the  connecting-link  between 
the  names  of  "  Efeso  "  and  ''  George,"  we 
can  fit  this  narrative  in  with  that  of  Butler's, 
previously  referred  to,  and  thus  prove  St. 
George  to  have  been  Efeso  himself,  whose 
victory  of  right  over  wrong  alluded  meta- 
phorically to  the  battle  of  St.  Michael,  and 
indirectly  to  the  first  great  fight  between 
Merodach  and  the  Dragon,  or  the  Victory  of 
Light  over  Darkness.* 

Still,  who  was  St.  George?  We  are  in- 
clined to  believe  that  St.  George  was  a  hero 
of  the  fifth  century,  or  probably  earlier,  that 
he  suffered  martyrdom  in  some  holy  cause ; 
that  his  deeds  were  compared  to  St.  Michael 
and  the  dragon  mentioned  in  the  Apocalypse, 
as  symbolical  of  the  victory  over  right  and 
wrong,  and  enveloped  in  the  tradition  of 
Perseus  and  the  gorgon,  which  Greek  legend 
was  the  outcome  of  the  old  Babylonian  story 
of  the  fight  between  Merodach,  the  sun  god, 
and  Tiamat,  the  dragon  of  chaos. 


^ome  ©ID  lonDon  a^useums 
anD  Collections. 

By  G.  L.  Apperson. 

James  Petiver's  Collections. 
HE  name  of  James  Petiver  is  well 
known  to  all  students  of  the  history 
of  botanical  science  and  research 
in  these  islands.  He  was  an  ardent 
collector  and  a  tolerably  voluminous  writer. 
But  although  botany  was  the  chief  interest  of 

•  St.  George  has  been  thought  by  some  to  be 
of  Arian  origin.    This  identification  has,  however. 


his  life,  his  curiosity  had  a  wide  range,  and 
his  collections  formed  one  of  the  largest  of 
our  earlier  private  museums. 

Petiver  was  born  at  Hillmorton,  near 
Rugby,  some  time  soon  after  the  Restoration 
of  Charles  II.  Nothing  is  known  of  his  early 
years  save  that  from  1676  he  was  educated 
at  Rugby  Free  School.  As  a  youth  he  was 
apprenticed  to  a  Mr.  Feltham,  the  apothecary 
to  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital ;  and  a  little 
later,  in  1692,  he  is  found  practising  as  an 
apothecary  on  his  own  account  "  at  the 
White  Cross,  near  Long  Lane  in  Aldersgate 
Street."  In  the  last-named  street  he  lived 
for  the  rest  of  his  life.  He  became  apothe- 
cary to  the  Charterhouse,  and  seems  to  have 
had  a  considerable  private  practice.  The 
quality  of  the  latter,  however,  is  somewhat 
open  to  question,  for  we  find  from  his  adver- 
tisements that  he  dealt  in  such  quack  nos- 
trums as  "Golden  Aqua  Mirabilis,"  "Syrup 
of  Manna,"  "  Ambretta,"  "  Purging  Mar- 
malade," and  the  like.  It  is  not  worth  while 
to  make  much  inquiry  into  the  nature  of  these 
articles— quack  preparations  of  the  kind  were 
of  an  infinite  variety  in  those  days  as  in  these 
— but  it  may  be  noted  that  "  ambrette  "  ap- 
pears in  the  Oxford  Historical  English  Dic- 
tionary with  two  significations.  In  the  first 
place  it  is  a  kind  of  pear  with  an  odour  of 
ambergris  or  musk ;  and  secondly  it  is  defined 
as  "  The  seeds  of  a  plant  {Hibiscus  Abelmos- 
chus)  grown  in  Egypt,  Arabia,  Martinique, 
etc.,  having  an  odour  somewhat  between 
nmsk  and  amber,  used  in  perfumery."  One 
might  infer  from  this  that  the  apothecary 
business  of  the  vendor  of  "  Ambretta  "  in- 
cluded perfumes  as  well  as  drugs,  but  the 
point  is  of  little  importance. 

Petiver  began  to  collect  when  quite  a  young 
man,  and  continued  to  add  to  his  stores  so 
long  as  life  lasted.  The  nature  of  his  busi- 
ness seems  to  have  prevented  him  from  making 
many  long  excursions  to  places  at  a  distance 
from  London^  but  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  Metropolis  he  hunted  systematically  for 
botanical  specimens.  In  these  herborising 
expeditions   his   frequent   companions  were 

been  greatly  objected  to.  Dean  Milman  says  "  the 
Acts  rejected  by  Gelasius  may  have  been  of  Arian 
origin,  and  designed  to  engraft  the  story  of  their 
hero  on  the  obscure  adventures  of  some  earlier 
saint." 
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the  Rev.  Adam  Buddie,  a  botanist  of  whom, 
considering  the  valuable  work  he  did,  one 
would  like  to  know  more  than  has  found 
record,  and  Mr.  Samuel  Doody,  who  had  the 
care  of  the  apothecaries'  herb-garden  at  Chel- 
sea. These  botanical  explorations  of  the 
home  counties  were  made  systematically 
through  a  series  of  years.  Writing  to  Dr. 
Richardson,  of  Bierley,  Yorkshire,  in  June, 
1702,*  Petiver  refers  to  the  plants  which  he 
had  "  yearly  gathered  att  Hampton  Court, 
Fulham,  etc."  Science  was  sometimes  tem- 
pered with  conviviality.  Writing  to  the  same 
correspondent  on  September  11,  1712,! 
Petiver  expresses  a  wish  to  make  a  "  her- 
borizing journey  "  with  him  into  Wales  during 
the  following  summer,  and  adds :  "  I  was 
this  day  at  Chelsey  Garden,  where  we  dined 
at  the  Swan,  itt  being  our  last  herborizing  till 
next  spring," 

He  collected,  also,  through  the  agency  of 
others,  a  vast  number  of  specimens  from 
foreign  countries.  He  not  only  had  many 
correspondents  abroad  with  whom  he  ex- 
changed rarities  from  time  to  time,  but  he 
systematically  employed  captains  and  doctors 
of  ships  to  bring  him  home  the  seeds  of 
plants,  birds,  stuffed  animals,  insects,  and  so 
forth,  as  well  as  botanical  specimens,  giving 
them  careful  printed  directions  and  such  in- 
formation as  enabled  them  to  choose  and 
select  the  most  desirable  objects  for  collec- 
tion. 

It  is  worth  noting  here  that  Petiver's  zeal 
for  foreign  collecting  brought  him  into  touch 
in  an  interesting  way  at  one  point  with  general 
literature.  Lovers  of  Sir  Richard  Steele  will 
remember  his  pleasant  "  History  of  Brunetta 
and  Phillis  "  in  the  eightieth  number  of  the 
Spectator.  In  an  article  on  "  The  Spectator's 
Essays  relating  to  the  West  Indies,"  by  Mr. 
Darnell  Davis,  which  appeared  in  the  West 
India  Quarterly  (vol.  i.,  part  iii.,  Demerara, 
1885),!  the  writer  pointed  out  that  the  source 
of  Steele's  story  was  to  be  found  in  a  letter 
among  the  Sloane  MSS.,  2,302  in  the  British 
Museum,  written  by  **  Captain  Walduck,  a 
resident  for  fourteen  years  in  Barbadoes,  and 

•  Extracts  from  the  Correspondence  of  Richard 
Richardson,  M.D.,  F.R.S.     Privately  printed,  1835, 

P-49- 

t  Ibid.,  p.  no. 

{  Quoted  by  the  late  Mr.  J.  Dykes  Campbell  in 
Notes  and  Queries,  seventh  series,  i.  126. 


addressed  to  '  Mr.  James  Petiver,  Apothecary 
to  the  Chartreux,'  and  Fellow  of  the  Royal 
Society  in  Aldersgate  Street,  London."  Cap- 
tain Walduck's  narrative,  which  obviously 
suggested  the  "  History  of  Brunetta,"  need 
not  be  repeated  here ;  but  it  may  be  guessed 
that  Steele,  when  at  the  Charterhouse,  had 
made  the  acquaintance  of  Petiver,  and  prob- 
ably had  from  him  the  story  which  he  after- 
wards turned  to  such  account  in  the  Spectator. 
It  is  not  impossible,  either,  that,  as  was  sug- 
gested by  Mr.  Dykes  Campbell,  Steele,  when 
a  Barbadoes  proprietor  himself,  may  have 
helped  Petiver  with  his  natural  history  col- 
lections. 

At  home  Petiver  was  an  intimate  friend 
and  correspondent  of  John  Ray,  who  ac- 
knowledges his  assistance  in  more  than  one 
of  his  works.  He  specially  mentions  Petiver's 
help  in  arranging  the  second  volume  of  his 
History  of  Plants. 

The  year  1695  was  marked  by  the  apothe- 
cary's election  to  the  membership  of  the 
Royal  Society,  and  also  by  his  first  appear- 
ance as  an  author.  Gibson's  edition  of 
Camden's  Britannia,  published  in  that  year, 
contained  lists  of  plants  found  in  the  various 
counties  of  England.  Ray  contributed  these 
lists  in  every  case  save  one.  The  exception 
was  Middlesex,  for  which  Petiver  wrote  the 
list  at  very  short  notica  In  a  letter  to  Mr. 
Scampton,  dated  July  4,  1695,  he  says  :  '*  I 
had  but  one  day  and  a  halfe  to  compose  ye 
Catalogue  of  Middlesex,  which,  if  I  might 
have  had  more  time,  it  should  have  been 
somewhat  more  perfect."  The  list  contained 
the  names  of  108  plants. 

In  the  same  year  Petiver  also  published 
the  first  "  century  "  of  his  Museum  Petiveri- 
anutn — a  publication  for  which  he  had  made 
special  tours  in  1692.  This  first  part  was  a 
small  pamphlet  containing  descriptions  of 
100  specimens  of  plants,  animals,  and  fossils, 
British  and  foreign.  The  subscription  price 
was  one  guinea  per  "century  "or  part.  Between 
1695  and  1703  ten  of  these  "centuries  "  were 
published.  Their  contents  were  very  mis- 
cellaneous. But  Petiver  seems  to  have  rather 
prided  himself  on  this  curious  miscellaneous- 
ness,  which  somewhat  detracts  from  the  scien- 
tific value  of  these  "  centuries  "  and  of  the 
"  decades  "  of  his  illustrated  work,  Gazophy- 
lacium  Naturcz  et  Artis. 
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He  was  liberal  in  giving  his  publications 
to  brother  virtuosi,  and  freely  invited  criti- 
cism. There  is  an  interesting  letter  from 
him  to  Dr.  Richardson  in  the  correspondence 
already  cited,  dated  June,  1 702,  part  of  which, 
as  the  book  containing  it  is  not  very  acces- 
sible, may  be  given  here.  He  says  (p.  50) : 
"  I  have  this  morning,  by  John  Hall,  the  York- 
shire carryer,  sent  you  my  three  first  Ceniurys, 
which  I  remember  in  some  of  your  former 
letters  you  hinted  to  me  you  wanted  ;  to  them 
I  have  added  the  first  Decade  of  my  Gazophy- 
lacium  Natum  et  ArtiSy  which  I  finished  but 
yesterday ;  so  that  you  have  the  first  I  have 
yet  parted  with.  I  desire  your  free  thoughts 
of  it ;  and  let  me  know  my  errors,  that  I  may 
mend  or  avoyd  them  in  my  next ;  for  I  intend 
to  proceed  as  I  shall  meet  with  encourage- 
ment, since  I  have  many  things  by  me,  and 
daily  receive  more,  which  have  never  been 
figured  in  any  author.  I  have  engrav'd  four 
or  five  more  plates,  in  which  are  many  new 
and  strange  things,  and  hope  to  finish  my 
second  Decade  by  Xmas.  I  should  be  glad 
to  sprinkle  some  form'd  stones  and  other 
fossils  in  my  future  tables,  altho'  I  should 
incur  the  good-natur'd  Dr.  W[oodwar]d's 
displeasure,  who,  I  hear,  suddenly  designes 
to  proclaim  war,  and  damn  all  such  as  have 
medled  with  his  province.  However,  tho' 
as  yet  a  novice  in  the  knowledge  of  them,  yet 
I  will  venture  to  figure  some,  if  you  and  my 
other  kind  friends  will  assist  and  help  me  to 
them." 

Petiver  also  dabbled  in  entomology..  He 
continues  :  "  I  thank  you  for  your  insects ; 
and,  tho'  they  were  but  five  or  six,  yet  two 
or  three  of  them  were  very  rare.  I  have 
sent  you  four  tables  of  foreign  Butterflies, 
severall  of  which  for  largeness  and  beauty  are 
of  the  first  rank,  and  therefore  I  hope  will  be 
acceptable  to  you.  I  dare  not  say  so  of  the 
two  tables  of  English  ones.  .  .  .  My  chiefe 
designe  in  sending  them  was  to  show  you 
what  we  have  about  us,  with  references  to 
my  Museum.  I  expect  an  addition  from  you 
next  summer,  and  hope  you'll  begin  your 
collection  and  observations  of  them  early  in 
the  spring :  I  doubt  not  but  you  have  some 
with  you  that  we  have  not  yet  seen.  My 
next  Decade  will  have  the  figures  of  at  least 
halfe  a  dozen  English  Butterflies,  not  yet  men- 
tioned in  my   Centuries.  ...     I  know  not 


whether  you  will  like  my  method  in  sending 
the  Butterflies  in  quarto  tables  ;  but  I  chose 
that  size,  that,  if  you  were  minded,  or  thought 
any  of  them  worth  putting  into  frames,  with 
glasses  over  them,  which  you  may  cheap  and 
easily  procure  in  the  country,  they  will  keep 
many  years  ;  and,  if  at  anytime  you  find  Uce 
or  worms  in  them,  you  may  easily  take  out 
the  glass  and  clean  them." 

The  industrious  collector  goes  on  to  speak 
of  shells  and  fossils — "  I  have  a  great  itching 
after  the  knowledge  of  fossils,"  he  says — and 
his  desire  to  sprinkle  them  in  his  tables.  In 
a  later  letter  to  the  same  correspondent,* 
Petiver  says  :  "  I  think  every  day  more  than 
two,  untill  I  receive  some  fossils,  as  you  pro- 
mised ;  and  your  account  of  them  will  be 
very  instructive  to  me,  being  as  yet  a  novice 
in  the  knowledge  of  them.  Your  notions  of 
spars,  marchasites,  pyrites,  etc.  (with  samples 
of  them,  though  never  so  common)  will  be 
unexpressibly  welcome  to  me,  and  give  me 
great  opportunity  to  procure  the  same  from 
abroad."  He  promises  Richardson  a  collec- 
tion of  shells,  and  asks  in  return  for  speci- 
mens of  stuffed  birds. 

With  such  omnivorous  tastes,  and  with  so 
many  sources  of  supply  at  home  and  from 
abroad,  Petiver  naturally  made  very  exten- 
sive collections.  Sir  Hans  Sloane  is  said  to 
have  offered  him  ;^4,ooo  for  his  museum 
some  time  before  his  death.  Ralph  Thoresby 
visited  Petiver  in  January,  1709,  and  was 
shown  the  museum,  where  he  noted  specially 
the  great  variety  of  insects,  particularly  some 
very  delicate  and  beautiful  specimens  from 
the  Indies.  On  another  visit  (July  28,  1712) 
the  Yorkshire  antiquary  was  surprised  at 
Petiver's  "  vast  collections  of  animals,  insects, 
and  plants  from  most  parts  of  the  habitable 
world.  He  gave  me  some  autographs  of  his 
noted  correspondents  from  foreign  parts." 
Thoresby  always  had  a  weakness  for  auto- 
graphs. 

Petiver  was  a  voluminous  author.  Besides 
many  separate  publications  which  may  be 
found  enumerated  in  the  historical  and  biblio- 
graphical works  of  Sequier,  Haller,  Pulteney, 
and  Pritzel,  and  in  Trimen  and  Dyer's  Flora 
of  Middlesex,  1869,  pp.  379-386 — there  is  a 
list  also,  by  himself,  at  the  end  of  his  own 
Hortus  Feruvianus,  17 15 — besides  these, 
•  Richardson  Correspondence,  p.  75. 
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Petiver  wrote  more  than  twenty  papers  in 
the  Philosophical  Transactions  of  the  Royal 
Society  between  1697  and  1717.  These 
dealt  with  such  diverse  matters  as  Guinea, 
Madras,  and  Maryland  plants,  minerals, 
shells,  insects,  and  corals  from  various  parts 
of  the  world.  He  also  began,  in  1707,  a 
monthly  periodical  called  The  Monthly  Mis- 
cellany, or  Memoirs  for  the  Curious ,  of  which 
little  is  known. 

Pulteney  says  of  him  that  he  was  the  first 
discoverer  of  many  English  plants  as  well  as 
of  other  natural  productions.  He  began, 
but  unfortunately  did  not  live  to  finish,  a 
work  containing  figures  of  all  British  plants 
known  to  him.  A  reprint  of  his  works  was 
issued  in  1764  in  two  volumes  folio  and  one 
octavo,  with  additional  plates. 

Curiously  enough,  although  he  wrote  so 
much  and  made  such  large  collections,  he 
had  but  few  books  of  his  own.  Dr.  Sherard, 
writing  to  Dr.  Richardson  in  17 18,*  says: 
"  Mr.  Petiver  had  few  books  ;  most  of  those 
he  used  he  borrowed  from  Sir  Hans  and 
other  friends." 

Petiver's  health  began  to  fail  in  1717.  In 
April  of  that  year  a  friend  spoke  of  him  as 
being  very  ill,  and  so  broken  that  he  could 
not  hope  for  his  company  in  some  botanical 
expedition.  He  lingered  for  a  year,  dying 
at  his  house  in  Aldersgate  Street  early  in 
April,  1 7 18.  He  was  never  married.  His 
body  was  carried  to  Cook's  Hall,  where,  as 
was  then  customary,  it  lay  in  state  for  some 
days.  At  the  burial,  which  took  place  in  the 
chancel  of  St.  Botolph's,  Aldersgate  Street, 
the  pall  was  borne  by  six  physicians,  including 
Sir  Hans  Sloane  and  Dr.  Levit,  the  physician 
to  the  Charterhouse. 

Soon  after  Petiver's  death  his  collections 
were  bought  by  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  and  thus 
helped  to  form  part  of  the  nucleus  of  the 
British  Museum.  Many  of  the  plants  col- 
lected by  him  from  all  parts  of  the  world  now 
form  part  of  the  Sloane  Collection  in  the 
Natural  History  Museum  at  South  Kensing- 
ton. 

•  Richardson  Correspondence,  p.  138. 


Cfte  antiQuarp'0  TI3ote=T5ook. 

Referring  to  the  description  of  a  chimney 
back,  quoted  in  the  January  Antiquary 
from  the  Sussex  ArchcBological  Collectiofis, 
Mr.  H.  Hammans,  of  Clatford  Lodge,  And- 
over,  Hants,  writes  :  "  I  send  you  a  rough 
sketch  [which  we  regret  we  are  unable  to 
reproduce]  of  one  in  my  possession.  I 
found  it,  some  ten  years  ago,  in  the  common 
kitchen  of  a  very  quaint  old  inn  (now,  alas  ! 
modernized)  on  the  borders  of  Chute  Forest, 
near  here.  It  is  now  2  feet  high,  and  must 
originally  have  been  many  inches  higher, 
probably  8  or  10,  as  there  are  some  figures 
and  letters  at  the  bottom  partly  burnt  out, 
and  the  legs  of  the  lion  and  unicorn  are 
short.  It  is  3  feet  wide,  and  a  good  inch 
thick,  and  took  three  men  to  lift  it  into  the 
back  of  the  fireplace  in  my  hall.  You  give 
no  date  to  the  one  you  describe,  or  letters, 
or  initials.  Mine  is  dated  1654.  This  does 
not  agree  with  the  reign  of  either  James. 
Can  you  suggest  the  meaning  of  the  initials 
I.  R.  (Jacobus  Rex  ?)  and  M.  G.  lower 
down,  and  to  what  royal  or  aristocratic 
family  in  this  neighbourhood  the  back  be- 
longed in  1654,  or  afterwards  ?  Many  large 
houses  near  here  have  been  destroyed  during 
the  past  hundred  years.  In  the  woodhouse 
of  the  old  inn  I  also  found  a  pair  of  dog-  or 
and-irons,  with  the  two  catches  on  each  for 
the  spit." 


-=s^^^ 


Antiquarian  iI3etD0. 

[  We  shall  be  glad  to  receive  information  from  our  readers 
for  insertion  under  this  heading.  ] 


The  quaint  Westminster  School  custom  of  tossing 
the  pancake  was  duly  carried  out  in  the  historic 
hall  at  Dean's  Yard  on  Shrove  Tuesday  morning. 
Scholastic  duties  for  the  morning  being  over,  the 
sergeant  rang  his  bell  three  times,  and  the  boys  of 
the  school  rushed  into  the  hall  to  secure  seats.  All 
the  boys  having  been  seated,  the  headmaster  (Dr. 
Rutherford)  proceeded  to  call  over  the  names  of  the 
boys  who  had  been  fortunate  enough  to  gain  places 
as  candidates  in  the  scrambling  contest  for  the 
descending  pancake.  These  fifteen  boys  were  drawn 
up  in  order  before  their  envious  comrades.  The 
headmaster  then  called  out  a  junior,  who  proceeded 
to  usher  in  the  cook  with  his  pan  and  cake,  and  the 
cook,  preceded  by  an  Abbey  usher,  stepped  forward 
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to  throw  the  pancake.  This  is  required  to  be  done 
with  considerable  force,  and  the  cake,  rising  almost 
to  the  ceiling,  fell  over  the  iron  rail  into  the  midst 
of  the  fifteen  "  scramblers."  who  made  eager  efforts 
to  secure  the  whole  cake  or  the  largest  portion  of 
it.  and  so  own  the  prize  The  scrimmage  lasted 
several  minutes,  and  eventually  the  winner  stood 
alone,  and  received  the  loud  cheers  of  his  school- 
mates. Subsequently  the  Dean's  guinea  for  1899 
was  awarded  to  him  amid  renewed  cheering 

^  ^?  ^ 

The  trustees  of  the  British  Museum  intend  to 
publish  before  long  three  folio  volumes  recording 
the  excavations  made  in  Cyprus  by  means  of  the 
funds  accruing  to  them  from  Miss  Turner's  bequest. 
There  will  be  fourteen  full-page  coloured  plates 
delineating  the  objects  in  gold  and  ivory  acquired 
during  the  explorations. 

^  ^  ^ 

Thieves  have  been  at  work  among  the  valuable 
collection  of  watches  exhibited  by  the  Clockmakers" 
Company  in  the  Guildhall  Library,  and  some  very 
valuable  specimens  of  the  watchmaker's  art  of  the 
end  of  the  last  and  the  beginning  of  this  century 
have  disappeared.  Some  of  the  stolen  watches  were 
extremely  rare,  and  although  they  can  prove  of  but 
little  monetary  value  to  the  thief  or  thieves,  the 
loss  to  the  famous  collection  is  almost  irreparable. 
The  majority  of  the  missing  watches  were  historically 
valuable,  on  account  of  peculiarities  of  mechanism, 
but  one  of  French  gold  work  was  beautifully  set  with 
pearls  and  turquoises. 

•«^  ^  ^ 

The  Director  of  Antiquities  and  Fine  Arts  in  Tunis 
has  undertaken  a  series  of  excavations  which  have 
led  to  important  discoveries.  After  having  pene- 
trated below  the  upper  strata,  which  contained 
tombs  and  mosaics  of  the  Byzantine  Epoch,  a 
colossal  head  of  Marcus  Aurelius  was  found,  together 
with  two  large  mosaics,  one  representing  Venus,  and 
the  other  a  race  between  armed  horsemen.  These 
mosaics  covered  a  tomb  into  which  a  door  opened. 
In  the  tomb  a  number  of  statues  of  priestesses  were 
found,  and  eight  or  nine  statuettes.  In  addition 
forty  tombs  of  the  Punic  Epoch,  containing  Car- 
thaginian vases,  ostrich  eggs,  and  collars  of  precious 
stones  were  found.  The  excavations  are  still  going 
on. 


SALES. 
Messrs.  Sothebv,  Wilkinson  and  Hodge  sold 
on  the  13th,  14th.  and  15th  inst.  a  collection  of 
books  which  included  the  library  of  the  late 
J.  T.  Delane,  the  former  editor  of  the  Times.  The 
chief  item  of  interest  was  a  complete  set  of  the 

Sublications  of  the  late  William  Morris  at  the 
[elmscott  Press,  occurring  for  the  first  time  for 
sale  by  auction.  We  give  the  price  of  each  book, 
which  may  be  useful  for  purposes  of  future  com- 
parison :  Story  of  the  Glittering  Plain,  1891, 
£25  los.  Poems  by  the  Way,  1891,  ;^ii.  Blunt's 
Love  Lyrics,  1892.  £y  7s.  6d.  Caxton's  Golden 
Legend,  1892,  £8.  Caxton's  Reynard  the  Foxe, 
1892,  £6  15s.  Caxton's  Recueil  of  Troye,  1892, 
£y  17s.  6d.     Mackail's  Biblia  Innocentium,  1892, 


£g  7s.  6d.  Dream  of  John  Ball,  1892,  £5  7s.  6d. 
News  from  Nowhere,  1892,  £5  15s.  Defence  of 
Guenevere,  1892,  £7  5s.  Ruskin's  Nature  of  Gothic, 
1892,  £^  los.  Tne  Order  of  Chivalry,  1892-93, 
/55s.  Cavendish's  Wolsey,  1893. /4  los.  Caxton's 
Godefroy  of  Boulogne.  1893.  £8  15s.  Meinhold's 
Sidonia  the  Sorceress.  1893,  £8  15s.  Rossetti's 
Ballads  and  Sonnets,  2  vols.,  1893-94,  £^7  ^7^- 
Shakespeare's  Poems,  etc.,  1893,  £g  5s.  Tenny- 
son's Maud,  1893,  £i  Cs.  King  Florus.  1893,  £7  5S- 
Keats's  Poems.  1894.  £^9  iQs-  Story  of  the  Glitter- 
ing Plain,  illustrated  by  Crane.  1894,  £^  17s  6d. 
The  Wood  beyond  the  World,  1894,  £5  5S  Amis 
and  Amile,  1894.  £4  6s.  Psalmi  Penitentiales.  1894, 
£4  I2S.  Savonarola  de  Contemptu  Mundi,  1894, 
£g  I2S.  6d.  Sulkhan-Saba  Orbeliani.  1894.  £a  ^5^- 
Swinburne's  Atalanta.  1894.  £g  15s.  King  Constans 
and   Over   Sea.    1894,  £2    i2s.     Herrick's   Poems, 

1895.  £11.  Child  Christopher,  1895,  ^3  12s.  Life 
and  Death  of  Jason,  1895,  /8  15s.  Rossetti's  Hand 
and  Soul.  1895.  £3.  Shelley's  Works.  1895.  /20. 
Romance  of  Syr  Perceyville.  1895.  £'^  i8s.  Tale 
of  Beowulf.  1895.  £4  los.  Chaucer's  Works,  1896. 
^44.  Coleridge's  Poems.  1896.  £5  7s.  6d.  Laudes 
B.V.M.,  1896,  £6  2s.  6d.    Well  at  the  World's  End. 

1896,  £6  5s.  Floure  and  the  Leafe,  etc.,  1896, 
£3  I2S.  6d.  Romance  of  Syr  Degrevant,  1896, 
£1  15s.  Shepheardes  Calendar,  1896,  £6  17s.  6d. 
Love  is  Enough,  1897,  £6.  Earthly  Paradise.  1897, 
/^i8  los.  The  Sundering  Flood.  1897,  £4.  Water 
of  the  Wondrous  Isles,  1897,  £^  7s.  6d.  Some 
German  Woodcuts  of  the  Fifteenth  Century,  1897, 
£^  6s.  Romance  of  Sir  Isumbras,  1897,  £1  13s. 
Two  Trial  Pages  of  Froissart  on  vellum,  1897, 
£7  5s.  Morris's  Note  on  the  Kelmscott  Press, 
1898 ;  Story  of  Sigurd,  1898,  /12  los.  Fourteen 
Leaflets,  1892-97,  £1  8s.  Other  valuable  books  in 
the  same  sale  were :  British  Military  Library, 
1799-1801.  £15.  Kipling's  Departmental  Ditties, 
£8  7s.  6d.  Kipling's  Quartette.  1885.  £y  5s. 
Hobart  Town  Tradesmen's  Cards.  Paper  Money, 
etc..  ;fi6.  Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle's  Painting  in 
Italy.  3  vols.,  /12.  Burlington  Fine  Arts  Club 
Portrait  Miniatures,  i88g,  ^24  los.  Early  English 
Text  Society,  1864-90,  /19  los.  Biblia  Wendica, 
1584,  ;fio  los. — Athenceum,  February  25. 

^  ^  «o^ 
Messrs.  Sothebv,  Wilkinson  and  Hodge  con- 
cluded on  Saturday  last  six  days'  sale  of  valuable 
books  and  manuscripts,  etc.  The  following  prices 
were  realized  in  the  last  four  days  :  Abb^  de  Saint- 
Real,  CEuvres,  6  vols,  bound  by  Boyet,  Amst.,  1740, 
;^30  los.  Deschamps  de  Sancourt,  Description  de 
la  France,  12  vols.,  Paris.  1781-96.  /17  5s.  Dickens's 
Life,  by  Forster.  extra  illustrated,  with  55  autograph 
letters  of  Dickens.  /202.  Kipling,  Departmental 
Ditties,  1886,  /14  15s.  John  Knox,  Exposition  upon 
the  Sext  Psalme,  etc.,  1556,  ;f26.  La  Fontaine, 
Contes  et  Nouvelles,  2  vols.,  1762,  ;^i6.  Samuel 
Richardson.  Sir  Charles  Grandison,  vol.  vii.,  proof- 
sheets.  1754.  £1^.  Ruskin's  Poems,  "J.  R,"  1850, 
/22.  John  Hey  wood.  Spider  and  Flie.  1556. 
^23  los.  Horae  B.V.M.,  illuminated,  Saec.  XV., 
/71.  Herrick.  Hesperides.  1648.  /50.  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  83  Autograph  Letters,  chiefly  to  his  brother 
Thomas,  1807-32,  ;^305.    The  Silver  Taper  Stand 
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which  Scott  purchased  for  his  mother  with  his  first 
fee  as  an  advocate  (/s  5s.)  /yz  ;  his  Walking  Stick, 
a  stout  ash-plant  from  Abbotsford,  /'41  ;  Three 
Autograph  Letters  to  Gillies,  and  Essay  on  Moliere, 
^25.  Turberville's  Hunting  and  Falconrie,  161 1, 
/^2o  los.  Rudimentum  Novitiorum,  Lubeck,  1475 
(first  book  printed  there),  £6^.  Buck's  Antiquities 
of  England  and  Wales,  £^/\.  Photographs  of  the 
Collections  in  the  British  Museum,  15  vols.,  ^37. 
Nuremberg  Chronicle,  1493,  /20.  Pugin's  Anti- 
quities of  Normandy,  750  Original  Drawings, 
^67  los.  Burton's  Arabian  Nights,  £^'&  los.  Mark- 
ham's  Gentleman's  Academic,  1595,  ;f  16.  Horae 
B.V.M.,  MS.  on  vellum,  with  illuminations,  Saec. 
XV.,  £()Z.  KipHng,  Echoes,  1884,  £21.  los. 
Shepheardes  Calendar,  R.  Pynson,  n.d.  (imperfect), 
£6^].  Die  Deutsche  Bibel,  1483,  £i\.  Tyndale's 
Testament,  1548  (imperfect),  ;^47.  Passio  Christi, 
s.  1.  et  a,  £zz  los.  Dictes  and  Sayinges  of  the 
Philosophers,  W.  de  Worde,  1528,  £^b.  Psalterium 
cum  Antiphonis,  etc.,  printed  at  Paris  for  the  Book- 
sellers at  the  Trinity,  London,  1522,  £i^.  Heures 
de  Nostre  Dame,  Paris,  Verard,  s.d.,  ;^i88.  Vieux 
Abrigement  des  Statutes  (Lettou  and  Machlinia, 
1481),  ;^io7.  Caxton's  Chronicle,  W.  de  Worde, 
1528,  ^35  los.  Caxton's  Caton  (wants  sheet  e  and 
some  blanks,  etc.),  1483,  ^^360.  Boccaccio  de 
Claris  Mulieribus,  1497,  ^39  los.  Missale  Ratis- 
bonense  (imperfect),  printed  upon  vellum,  Baberb., 
1492,  /3r.  Shakespeare,  Third  Folio,  with  two 
titles,  1664,  /260.  Martin  le  Franc,  Le  Livre  du 
Champion  des  Dames,  MS.  with  miniatures  in 
water-colour,  XV.  Siecle,  /90.  Boccaccio,  Cas  des 
Nobles  Hommes  et  Femmes,  MS.  on  vellum,  with 
illuminations,  1462,  /150.  Sporting  Magazine, 
1792-1828,  ^'48.  Thackeray,  Ten  Tracings  for  the 
Engravings  to  Vanity  Fair,  ^28.  Walton's  Angler, 
first  edition,  last  leaf  in  facsimile,  1653,  /^i6i.  Life 
and  Miracles  of  the  Virgin,  Coptic  MS.  with  paint- 
ings, sixteenth  century,  ^'28.  Kelmscott  Chaucer, 
£y>  los.  The  total  of  the  six  days'  sale  reached 
over  ;^8,ooo. — Athenaum,  March  11. 


PROCEEDINGS  OF  ARCH^OLOGICAL 
SOCIETIES. 

Society  of  Antiquaries. — February  9. — Viscount 
Dillon,  President,  in  the  chair. — Mr.  R.  Garraway 
Rice  was  appointed  a  Local  Secretary  for  Sussex. — 
Sir  J.  C.  Robinson  exhibited  a  drinking-horn  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  mounted  in  silver-gilt,  with  an 
image  of  St.  Michael ;  a  fourteenth-century  statuette 
in  silver-gilt  of  Our  Lady  and  Child  ;  and  four 
ancient  reading-desks  :  one  of  silver,  parcel  gilt  and 
enamelled  ;  another  of  wrought  iron  or  steel ;  a 
third  of  carved  ivory,  made  for  Louise  of  Savoy, 
mother  of  Francis  I.  ;  and  a  fourth  of  bronze  and 
steel. — Mr.  J.  G.  Waller  read  some  notes  on  some 
early  Christian  symbols,  especially  with  reference 
to  the  well-known  pair  of  peacocks,  which  are  sup- 
posed to  denote  immortality.  —  The  Rev.  T.  S. 
Cooper,  as  Local  Secretary  for  Surrey,  submitted  a 
report  on  some  important  excavations  carried  out 
last  summer  on  the  site  of  Waverley  Abbey,  which 
it  is  hoped  to  continue  during  the  present  year. — 
The  Rev.  G.  E.  Lee  reported  the  occurrence  of  cup- 


markings  on  houses  of  the  fourteenth,  fifteenth,  and 
sixteenth  centuries  in  Brittany,  hitherto  unnoticed, 
which  were  supposed  to  have  been  cut  on  lintels 
and  doorsteps  to  avert  misfortune. — Athenaum, 
February  18. 

February  16. — Mr.  J.  T.  Micklethwaite,  Vice- 
President,  in  the  chair. — The  Rev.  Edgar  Hoskins 
exhibited  a  silver  Communion  cup  and  cover  belong- 
ing to  the  Church  of  St.  Martin,  Ludgate.  The  bowl 
of  the  cup  is  of  the  ordinary  deep  bell  shape,  with 
London  hall-marks  for  1559-60,  but  the  stem, 
knot,  and  foot  are  those  of  a  chalice  with  hall- 
marks for  1507-8.  This  earlier  work  is  of  beautiful 
design  and  workmanship,  and  on  the  spread  of  the 
foot  is  pounced  a  black-letter  inscription:  "  Praye 
for  the  salles  of  stewyn  pekoe  &  marget  hys  wyff 
wyche  gave  thys  in  the  wussheppe  of  the  sacre- 
ment."  The  first  five  and  the  last  six  words  have 
subsequently  been  partly  erased.  The  paten  is  of 
the  usual  cover  type,  with  the  initials  CL  HR  on 
the  button,  and  bears  the  London  hall-marks  for 
1575-76. — Mr.  F.  Haverfield  communicated  a  note 
on  the  excavation  of  a  Roman  road  in  Blenheim 
Park,  Oxford. — Mr.  A.  T.  Martin,  as  Local  Secre- 
tary for  Gloucestershire,  reported  (i)  the  discovery 
of  some  ancient  walling  on  the  south  side  of  Bristol 
Cathedral ;  (2)  recent  finds  during  the  demolition  of 
Pithay  ;  (3)  excavations  on  Brandon  Hill ;  (4)  ex- 
cavations at  Caerwent ;  and  (5)  various  discoveries 
in  Bristol.  Mr.  Martin  also  submitted  particulars 
of  a  scheme  for  the  systematic  excavation  of  the 
Romano-British  town  at  Caerwent. — Mr.  H.  W. 
Price  communicated  particulars  of  excavations  con- 
ducted by  him  on  Sittee  River,  British  Honduras. 

February  23. — Viscount  Dillon,  President,  in  the 
chair. — Mr.  W.  H.  St.  John  Hope  read  a  paper  on 
further  discoveries  in  the  nave  of  the  cathedral 
church  of  Norwich,  including  (i)  the  finding  of  the 
vault  and  remains  of  Bishop  Lyhert  beneath  the 
doorway  of  the  well-known  screen  built  by  him  at 
the  west  end  of  the  choir ;  (2)  the  discovery  of  a 
brick  grave  before  the  choir-door,  in  which  were 
found  a  skeleton  and  a  gilt-copper  ring;  (3)  the 
finding  of  the  base  of  the  rood-screen  between  the 
fourth  pair  of  piers ;  and  (4)  of  two  other  medieval 
brick  graves  west  of  this  screen,  one  containing  a 
wood  coffin  with  a  skeleton,  perhaps  of  Roger  de 
Middleton,  sacrist.  By  the  courtesy  of  the  Dean 
and  Chapter  a  wooden  crozier-head  from  Lyhert's 
grave,  the  gilt-copper  ring,  and  some  pieces  of 
carved  stonework  found  under  the  nave  floor  were 
also  exhibited. — AthentPtnn,  March  4. 
^  ^  ^ 

British  Arch^ological  Association.  —  Feb- 
ruary I. — Dr.  Winstone  in  the  chair. — Mr.  Joseph 
K.  Aston  exhibited,  through  Mr.  Blashill,  a  number 
of  objects  found  in  excavating  for  the  foundations 
of  new  additions  to  the  Bounty  Office,  Dean  Street, 
Westminster.  The  new  building  fronts  on  Great 
Smith  Street,  and  the  site  is  probably  on  the  margin 
of  Thorney  Island,  on  which  Westminster  Abbey 
was   founded.     The  objects  exhibited   included   a 

Eerfect  specimen  of  a  Bellarmine  bottle  or  "gray 
eard,"  and  fragments  of  English  and  Dutch  pottery, 
with  eighteenth-century  china.  Several  copper 
coins  of  George  II.  indicate  the  age  of  the  stratum 
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through  which  the  excavations  were  carried .  Three 
Nuremberg  tokens  of  the  sixteenth  century  were 
also  found.  Amongst  numbers  of  bones  of  animals 
that  were  met  with  were  several  skulls  of  the  wild 
boar  and  bones  of  the  ox,  possibly  of  the  wild  ox 
Mr.  Gould  exhibited  the  rim  of  a  vase  found  at 
Chigwell.  Essex,  interesting  as  showing  the  survival 
of  ornament  of  the  Bronze  Age.  Mr.  Earle  Way 
brought  for  exhibition  a  collection  of  Roman  pottery 
from  Southwark,  consisting  of  Samian  and  Upchurch 
ware  of  the  best  periotl ;  also  some  small  glass 
bottles  and  a  bone  needle,  with  coins  of  M.  Agrippa, 
Claudius,  and  Nero;  and  a  Roman  lady's  hair- 
pin of  bone,  nicely  carved,  and  terminating  with  a 
crown.  He  also  submitted  a  Greek  coin  of  Alexander 
the  Great  in  fine  condition,  and  a  rosary  of  polished 
stone  beads  from  Burmah.  The  Roman  remains 
were  found  on  the  site  of  a  pile  dwelling  near 
Southwark  Street,  at  the  depth  of  14  feet  from  the 
surface,  the  hairpin  at  the  depth  of  9  feet.  The 
paper  of  the  evening  was  by  Mr.  C.  H.  Compton, 
Vice-President,  and  formed  the  second  part  of  a 
paper  upon  the  Welsh  Marches  read  by  him  on 
December  7  last. — Before  the  meeting  separated,  a 
vote  of  congratulation  to  the  Mayor  and  Corpora- 
tion of  Southampton  upxan  the  preservation  of  the 
Bar  Gate  was  unanimously  passed,  and  directed  to 
be  transmitted  to  the  Town  Clerk  by  the  Hon. 
Secretary. 

February  15. — Mr.  W.  de  Gray  Birch  in  the 
chair. — Mr.  Andrew  Oliver  exhibited  a  fine  example 
of  a  bronze  mortar,  date  1598,  beautifully  chased 
with  Renaissance  ornamentation,  also  an  altar  cross 
of  wood  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Mr.  Dack,  of 
Peterborough,  brought  for  exhibition  several 
examples  of  valentines  of  the  early  years  of  the 
present  century.  Professor  McKenny  Hughes,  of 
Cambridge,  gave  a  most  interesting  lecture,  being 
the  substance  of  a  paper  he  had  prepared  uf)on 
"  The  Fens,"  intended  to  have  been  read  during 
the  recent  congress  at  Peterborough,  but  unavoid- 
able circumstances  prevented. — Abridged  from  the 
Hon.  Secretary's  Report. 

^  ^-  ^^ 

Royal  .\rch^ological  Institute.  —  General 
Meeting,  March  i.--Sir  Talbot  B.  Baker,  Bart., 
Vice-President,  in  the  chair. — Mr.  F.  G.  Hilton 
Price,  Director  S  A.,  exhibited  forty-seven  pewter 
and  base-metal  spoons  found  in  London  during  the 
last  few  years.  They  illustrated  a  dozen  varieties, 
ranging  from  the  fourteenth  century  down  to  the 
eighteenth  century.  Among  the  earlier  spoons  one 
was  of  special  interest  and  of  great  rarity.  The 
stem  of  this  one  was  hexagonal  knopped,  with  a 
female  head  wearing  a  horned  head-dress  of  the 
type  in  fashion  during  the  period  of  Henry  V.  in 
the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The  ex- 
hibition was  interesting  from  the  fact  that  the 
relative  dates  of  the  spoons  can  be  fixed  by  com- 
paring them  with  hall-marked  silver  spoons  of 
similar  design.  Many  of  the  spoons  also  bort 
marks  in  imitation  of  hall-marks,  as  well  as  makers' 
stamps  of  interesting  character. — Mr.  H.  S  Cowper, 
F.S.A.,  read  a  paper  on  the  "  Influence  of  the 
Roman  Occupation  on  the  Distribution  of  Popula- 
tion   in    Cumberland    and    Westmorland."      He 


pointed  out  that  the  method  he  had  adopted  in 
this  inquiry  was  somewhat  new.  and  the  conclu- 
sions pointed  to  would,  no  doubt,  require  further 
discussion.  It  would  be  natural  to  imagine  that 
on  the  Roman  evacuation  the  Britons  would  form 
permanent  settlements  in  the  deserted  camps. 
When,  however,  he  tabulated  those  in  his  district, 
he  found  that  while  ten  camps  were  occupied  by 
medieval  towns  or  villages,  seventeen  were  isolated, 
and  about  eight  were  in  the  vicinity  of  villages,  but 
not  built  on.  It  appeared  that  the  Anglian  settlers, 
who  came  in  the  seventh  century,  carefully  avoided 
the  Roman  camps,  for  there  are  only  three  towns 
on  Roman  sites  which  bear  Anglian  names,  while 
there  are  about  fifteen  camps  where,  though  the 
names  are  Anglian,  there  are  no  towns  on  the  sites. 
In  like  manner,  though  the  Danish  termination 
"  by  "  is  common  in  the  vicinity  of  Roman  camps, 
there  are  only  four  camps  which  have  themselves 
names  which  seem  Danish.  Mr.  Cowpier  suggested 
that  this  pointed  to  these  Teutonic  settlers  finding 
the  camps  deserted  and  ruinous,  and,  in  conse- 
quence, avoiding  them  as  "  uncanny  "  places,  for 
if  they  had  been  inhabited  by  Britons,  there  would 
have  been  a  conflict,  after  which  the  newcomers, 
if  victorious,  would  have  occupied  the  sites.  The 
evidence  of  the  early  Christian  Church  seemed  to 
give  similar  indications.  There  appeared  no  good 
proof  of  Christian  foundations  in  this  district  before 
the  sixth  century.  The  Kentigern  churches  which 
preceded  by  100  years  the  Anglian  settlements  were 
in  the  same  way  placed  clear  of  the  Roman  camps, 
and  the  Patrician  dedications  told  the  same  tale. 
One  could  not  help  feeling  that  if  when  the  earliest 
missionaries  arrived,  the  Roman  camps  were  the 
centres  of  British  population,  there  the  missionaries 
would  have  planted  the  earliest  churches.  Yet  it 
was  not  so.  Coming  to  historical  evidences, 
Mr.  Cowper  pointed  out  how  little  there  was 
recorded  of  this  district.  There  is,  however,  the 
sixth-century  chronicler  Gildas,  and  though  he  has 
been  repeatedly  questioned,  Skene  has  shown  how 
much  there  is  dependable  in  this  historian's  work. 
Gildas  has  recorded  in  ghastly  detail  the  weakness 
and  cowardice  of  the  Britons  about  the  Roman 
wall,  and  what  terrible  and  repeated  massacres 
were  inflicted  on  them  by  the  Picts  and  Scots  at 
and  just  after  the  Roman  withdrawal,  and  his 
evidence,  coupled  with  that  of  the  sites  themselves 
and  the  nomenclature,  almost  seems  to  justify  the 
belief  that  the  Britons  on  the  frontier  were  almost 
annihilated,  and  that  when  the  Teutonic  settlers 
appeared  on  the  scene  the  district  was  depopulated, 
and  the  camps  and  forts  left  desolate  and  in  ruins. — 
Mr.  W.  H.  Knowles  communicated  a  paper  on 
"  An  Effigy  of  a  Knight  in  Warkworth  Church, 
Northumberland."  This  figure  is  one  of  particular 
interest,  for  to  the  mail  hood  is  attached  a  move- 
able visor,  which  must  have  been  pivoted  to  a 
plate  cap  worn  inside  the  hood,  an  arrangement 
unique,  as  far  as  is  known,  on  effigies.  The  details 
of  the  armour  point  to  a  date  between  13 10  and  1330. 

^'  ^  ^ 

The  Oxford  Architectural  and  Historical 
Society  met  at  the  Ashmolean  on  February  2. 
The  paper  of  the  evening  was  read  by  the  Rev. 
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M.  T.  Pearman,  on  "  The  History  and  Antiquities 
of  Swyncombe,  Oxfordshire."  The  history  of 
Swyncombe,  which  has  a  few  miles  beyond  Dor- 
chester, was  given  from  the  time  of  the  Domesday 
Book,  the  chief  features  of  its  lands  pointed  out, 
and  the  condition  of  its  inhabitants  up  to  the  time 
of  Henry  VHI.  Swyncombe  had  an  important 
autumn  fair,  which  was  described,  and  the  con- 
ditions of  the  serfs  and  cotters  under  the  lord  of 
the  manor  were  given  with  considerable  detail. 
The  paper  concluded  with  a  list  of  the  vicars  of  the 
parish  from  1239,  drawn  up  with  great  care  by  the 
lecturer  from  the  Lincoln  registers,  Oxford  having 
been  until  recent  times  in  the  diocese  of  Lincoln. 
Six  lantern  slides,  belonging  to  Mr.  Taunt,  illus- 
trated the  paper.  They  showed  Swyncombe 
House,  a  handsome  Jacobean  mansion,  two  views 
of  the  inside  of  the  church,  a  picturesque  portion  of 
the  neighbouring  woods,  the  outside  of  the  church, 
and  a  stretch  of  the  ancient  Icknield  Road. 

^  ^  ^ 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Birmingham  Arch^ological 
Society,  held  at  the  Birmingham  and  Midland 
Institute,  on  February  22,  Mr.  Walter  J.  Churchill 
read  a  paper  entitled  "  Crick  and  Astley,"  two 
sister  churches.  In  his  address,  which  was  illus- 
trated by  lantern  views,  Mr.  Churchill  gave  in- 
teresting details  of  the  church  at  Astley,  near 
Nuneaton,  built  by  Sir  Thomas  Astley  in  the 
fourteenth  century,  and  the  church  at  Crick,  in 
Northamptonshire,  pointing  out  their  resemblance. 
He  gave  details  of  their  architectural  beauty,  and 
many  facts  and  particulars  about  the  buildings  of 
special  interest  to  the  archaeologist. 

^  ^  <^ 

The  Yorkshire  East  Riding  Antiquarian 
Society  met  at  the  Guildhall,  Beverley,  on  Feb- 
ruary 14.  The  chair  was  occupied  by  Lord 
Hawkesbury. — Mr.  J.  R.  Mortimer,  F.S.A. ,  of 
Driffield,  read  the  first  paper,  which  was  entitled, 
"  How  and  under  what  Competition  my  Collection 
was  Formed."  It  was,  he  observed,  the  Creat 
Exhibition  of  185 1  that  decided  his  taste  for  scientific 
inquiry,  and  his  inspection  of  Mr.  Edward  Tindall's 
geological  and  archaiological  collections  at  Brid- 
lington fired  him  with  a  strong  desire  to  make  a 
similar  collection.  He  had  explored  nearly  the 
whole  of  a  series  of  Wold  barrows  on  an  area  of 
about  80  square  miles  since  1864  up  to  the  present 
time.  That  he  had  safely  preserved  the  relics  dis- 
covered during  these  researches,  the  contents  of 
his  museum  at  Driffield  testified.  He  also  possessed 
about  1,000  drawings  of  all  the  objects  of  interest 
which  he  had  discovered,  and  he  had  in  addition  a 
full  type-written  description  of  the  results  of  all  his 
excavations.  That  the  collection  should  belong  to 
and  remain  in  the  district  had  been  and  was  his 
constant  desire,  and  he  had  offered  it  to  the  East 
Hiding  County  Council  at  half  its  value.  Such  a 
transaction  might  probably  be  in  advance  of  the 
times,  nevertheless,  he  Ijelieved  a  time  would  come 
when  such  a  thing  would  be  done.  If  the  County 
Council  accepted  the  offer,  they  would  never  regret 
being  pioneers  in  such  an  advanced  and  enlightened 
step.  A  resolution,  proposed  by  the  Chairman, 
and  seconded  by  the  Rev.  M   C.  F   Morris,  MA, 


was  adopted,  urging  the  County  Council,  in  the 
interests  of  historical  study,  to  favourably  consider 
Mr.  Mortimer's  offer. — A  second  paper,  on  "  Some 
Notes  on  Nunburnholme  Priory,"  was  read  by  the 
Rev.  M.  C.  F.  Morris,  Rector  of  Nunburnholme. 
The  materials  at  hand  with  regard  to  this  small 
and  remote  Benedictine  house  were  very  scanty. 
Dugdale,  in  his  Monasticon,  gave  three  possible 
founders  of  this  nunnery  (i)  an  ancestor  of  Roger 
de  Morley  ;  (2)  the  ancestors  of  Lord  Dacre  ;  or  (3) 
Richard,  King  of  the  Romans,  brother  of  Henry  III., 
before  1262.  The  paper  dealt  minutely  with  these 
speculations.  Mr.  Morris  stated  that  he  should  be 
glad  to  assist  in  any  research  that  would  throw  any 
light  upon  the  history  of  the  place.  A  vote  of 
thanks  was  accorded  to  Mr.  Morris  for  his  paper, 
and  this  was  followed  by  the  Rev.  A.  N.  Cooper, 
who  gave  a  discourse  on  "  The  Standing  Stones  of 
East  Yorkshire." 

^  '^^  ^ 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Isle  of  Man  Natural  History 
AND  Antiquarian  Society,  held  at  Douglas, 
March  2,  the  Rev.  P.  C.  M.  Kermode  presiding, 
the  Rev.  John  Quine,  M.A.,  read  a  series  of  "  Notes 
on  Moore's  Surnames  and  Place-names  in  the  Isle 
of  Man."  Mr.  Moore,  in  thanking  Mr.  Quine  for 
his  very  valuable  and  interesting  paper,  said  that  he 
only  regarded  himself  as  a  pioneer  who  had  drawn 
attention  to  the  subject  of  the  Place-names  and 
Surnames,  that  his  book  was  very  incomplete,  but 
that  he  hoped,  with  the  aid  of  Mr.  Quine  and  other 
friends,  to  republish  it  in  a  more  complete  form  in 
the  course  of  a  few  years. 

^  ^5  ^ 

The  Sussex  Arch.€;ological  Society  met  at 
Brighton  on  March  3,  the  Rev.  Canon  Cooper, 
Vicar  of  Cuckfield,  occupying  the  chair.  The  first 
paper  read  was  on  "  Miscellaneous  Memorials  of 
Horsham,"  by  Mr.  J.  Lewis  Andre,  F.S.A. ,  in 
which  a  great  mass  of  material  throwing  light  upon 
old  customs  was  brought  together. — Then  Mr.  P.  M. 
Johnston  read  a  paper  on  the  subject  of  "  The 
Low  Side  Windows  of  Sussex  Churches."  Mr. 
Johnston  staked  his  reputation  on  the  confessional 
theory,  which  was  that  the  penitent  knelt  outside 
the  church  on  a  wooden  or  stone  bench,  while  the 
priest  sat  within.  This  he  supported  by  many 
strong  reasons. — The  Chairman,  however,  in  a 
short  speech,  differed  from  Mr.  Johnston,  and 
adduced  some  common-sense  reasons  to  the  con- 
trary.— Mr.  A.  F.  Griffith,  the  local  hon.  sec  ,  read  a 
paper, prepared  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Round,  M.A.,  on  "The 
Battle  of  Hastings."  In  this  Mr.  Round  attacked 
Professor  Freeman's  narrative  of  the  battle  right 
and  left. — At  the  conclusion,  the  Chairman  said  he 
was  sure  they  all  admired  Mr.  Round's  boldness  in 
attacking  Professor  Freeman,  but  he  must  say  they 
all  regretted  the  severe  tone  of  the  article  in  the 
Quarterly  Review,  published  so  soon  after  Professor 
Freeman's  death. — A  number  of  tiles  recently  found 
among  the  remains  at  Lewes  Priory  were  exhibited. 

^  ^  ^ 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Antiquaries 
OF  Ireland,  held  in  Dublin  on  February  28,  Mr. 
Thomas  Drew,  R.H.A..  Vice-President,  read  an 
interesting  paper  entitled  "  A  Further  Note  on  the 
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Surroundings  of  St.  Patrick's  de  Insula,  Dublin. 
Restoration  of  the  North  Close,  1899.  The  possi- 
bility of  Recovery  of  the  Ancient  Well  of 
St.  Patrick."  He  said  the  whole  of  the  lands 
known  as  the  Liberty  of  St.  Sepulchre,  near 
Dublin,  were  in  1 190  possessed  by  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Dublin,  and  on  them  was  the  Church  of 
St.  I'atrick  de  Insula  The  boundaries  of  the 
respective  plots  have  been  strictly  maintained  for 
seven  centuries.  They  are  still  definable  on  the 
south,  east,  and  west  sides  of  the  Cathedral  in 
existing  leaseholds,  and  were  so  on  the  north  side 
until  1890.  The  Liberty  of  St.  Patrick's,  as  created 
by  Comyn,  was  walled  and  fortified,  and  dignitaries' 
houses  were  built.  They  were,  however,  not  main- 
tained. The  e.xempt  jurisdiction  and  property  of 
the  Dean  and  Chapter  in  the  street  traversing  the 
ancient  cemetery,  and  known  to  us  as  St.  Patrick's 
Close,  did  not  lapse  until  comparatively  few  years 
ago,  and  has  for  that  interval  vested  in  the  Cor- 
poration of  Dublin.  It  is  now  sought,  under  a  Bill 
promoted  last  Session  in  Parliament  by  Lords 
Ardilaun  and  Iveagh  and  James  Talbot  Power, 
Esq.,  to  establish  an  open  park,  or  city  garden,  on 
the  north  side  of  the  Cathedral.  It  is  proposed  by 
it,  inttr  alia,  to  restore  to  the  Cathedral  its  verge 
assigned  by  its  founder,  Archbishop  Comyn,  in 
1 190.  held  by  it  for  successive  centuries,  and 
essential  as  a  foreground  to  the  dignity  of  this 
ancient  and  stately  church,  which  has  been  rescued, 
maintained,  and  restored  to  the  citizens  of  Dublin 
in  the  past  thirty  years  by  private  munificence. 
The  veritable  ancient  well  of  St.  Patrick,  where 
baptisms  were  traditionally  said  to  have  been  per- 
formed by  the  Saint  himself,  was,  on  the  authority 
of  Archbishop  L'ssher,  who  saw  it  in  his  time,  en- 
closed in  houses  standing  on  the  north  Close. 
He  warned  antiquaries  of  reverent  instinct  and 
ecclesiologists  of  a  coming  chance  of  recovery 
of  this  famous  and  sacrosanct  well,  on  the  restora- 
tion of  the  ground  sometime  desecrated  as  a  public 
street,  and  within  the  area  of  the  houses  marked 
on  his  map  as  in  possession  of  Henry  Hunt,  or 
Rotton.  in  1750,  removed  by  the  Wide  Streets 
Commission  in  1824.  Bearing  in  mind  that  the 
inevitable  accumulation  process  in  city  bounds  has 
in  seven  centuries  raised  the  surface  of  the  ground 
6  feet,  and  perhaps  more,  above  the  ancient  ground- 
level,  a  hope  may  be  entertained  by  the  pious  that 
the  well  of  St.  Patrick  is  not  lost  for  ever.  It  was 
seen  by  Ussher  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  day ;  and 
Malton,  writing  in  1790,  took  upon  himself  to  saj- 
that  it  was  still  to  be  found  under  the  hall  of  the 
house  nearest  depicted  in  his  view  of  the  west  end 
of  St.  Patrick's — that  it  may  be  but  covered  up,  and 
may  be  brought  again  to  light,  is  not  impossible. 
— The  address  was  illustrated  by  a  series  of  beauti- 
ful limelight  views. 

^        ^        -OC 

The  monthly  meeting  of  the  Glasgow  Arch^- 
OLOGiCAL  Society  was  held  in  the  Rooms,  207,  Bath 
Street,  February  16,  Dr.  J.  O.  Mitchell  in  the  chair. 
— Mr.  W.  George  Black,  on  behalf  of  the  Most  Rev. 
Archbishop  Eyre,  read  a  paper  on  the  "Seal  of 
Inchafifray." — Mr.  J.  Dalrymple  Duncan  read  a  note 
prepared  by  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Macleod,  Buchanan, 
on  the  "  Church  of  St.  Kentigema,  Inchcailleach, 


Loch  Lomond."  It  stated  that  the  edifice  was  till 
1621  the  church  of  the  present  parish  of  Buchanan. 
The  word  Inchcailleach  meant  "  the  Island  of  the 
Nun,"  and  derived  its  name  from  Kentigema,  the 
mother  of  St.  Fillan,  who  chose  it  as  her  abode 
about  the  end  of  the  seventh  or  beginning  of  the 
eighth  century.— Mr.  John  Keppie,  on  behalf  of 
Mr.  lohn  Honeyman,  read  a  paper  on  the  "  Sculp- 
turea  Stones  of  Govan." 

^  ^  ^ 

The  monthly  meeting  of  the  Society  of  Anti- 
quaries OF  Scotland  was  held  on  February  13, 
the  Hon.  John  Abercromby.  V.P.,  in  the  chair.— 
In  the  first  paper  Mr.  Thomas  Ross,  architect, 
F.S.A.  Scot.,  gave  an  interesting  notice  of  James 
Giflord,  a  local  sculptor,  who  practised  his  calling 
at  West  Linton  in  the  latter  half  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  Gifford  is  frequently  mentioned  in  the 
poems  of  Alexander  Penicuik,  a  contemporary,  who 
was  proprietor  of  Newhall.  Several  gravestones  by 
Gifford  are  believed  to  exist  in  various  churchyards 
in  the  district.  The  paper  was  illustrated  by  draw- 
ings of  the  principal  works  of  Gifford  still  remaining 
in  Tweeddale— In  the  second  paper,  Mr.  F.  C.  Eeles 
gave  a  notice  of  a  portion  of  a  sculptured  slab  bear- 
ing a  Celtic  cross  recently  found  in  the  churchyard 
of  Kinnefi,  and  now  presented  to  the  Museum. — In 
the  third  paper,  Mr.  Angus  Grant,  Drumnadrochit, 
described  a  curious  stone  cup,  with  a  footstalk,  the 
whole  exterior  of  which  was  boldly  carved  with 
leafage,  which  was  ploughed  up  about  twenty  years 
ago  on  the  farm  of  Balmacaan,  Glenurquhart.  The 
cup,  which  was  exhibited,  is  made  of  the  fine  red 
sandstone  of  the  district,  and  is  4  inches  high  by 
4  inches  across  the  bowl. — In  the  fourth  paper,  the 
Rev.  George  Wilson  contributed  a  list  of  the  anti- 
quities of  Glenluce,  Wigtownshire,  with  plans  and 
descriptive  notes,  from  materials  accumulated  during 
many  years,  but  chiefly  between  1868  and  1882, 
enumerating  them  under  the  heads  of  old  castles 
or  manor-houses,  ecclesiastical  remains  or  sites,  in- 
cluding sculptured  stones  and  holy  wells,  mote-hills, 
forts,  hut-circles,  lake-dwellings,  standing  stones, 
and  cairns.  Of  the  latter,  which  are  still  very 
numerous,  many  have  been  totally  dilapidated  since 
the  erection  of  dry  stone  fences  came  into  vogue, 
and  it  is  significant  that  the  districts  longest  under 
improved  cultivation  are  most  thoroughly  stripped 
of  their  antiquities — hence  the  necessity  for  a  detailed 
list  of  such  as  have  been  suffered  to  remain. — In  the 
last  paper,  the  I^ev.  R.  S.  Mylne  gave  an  account 
of  the  King's  Master  Gunners  of  Scotland,  with  the 
writs  of  their  appointments  from  1512  to  1703. 


iReuieUis  anD  jQoticeg 
of  jil3eUj  TBooks. 

The  History  of  Church  Preen,  in  the  County 
OF  Salop.  By  Arthur  Sparrow,  F.S.A.  Edited 
by  Ernest  Arthur  Ebblewhite,  F.S.A.  Cloth, 
4to.,  pp.  X,  144.  Fourteen  illustrations. 
London  :  Printed  for  private  circulation,  1898. 
Church  Preen  is  one  of  the  many  parishes  in  the 

border  county  of  Salop  which  abound  in  antiquarian 
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interest.  One  of  the  traditionary  camps  of  Caradoc 
is  within  four  miles  of  it,  a  Roman  causeway  is 
within  a  mile,  and  twcj  local  wells  are  to  this  day 
known  as  Roman  wells.  The  parish  has  been 
fortunate  in  its  historian  The  book  is  witness  to 
the  long  and  patient  care  with*^which  the  late 
Mr.  Sparrow  worked  out  the  early  history  of  the 
parish,  compiled,  with  many  inevitable  gaps,  the 
list  of  its  incumbents,  and  traced  the  devolution  of 


Pree».  Manor  from  the  time  when  it  ceased  to  be 
monastic  property.  A  careful  genealogical  account 
is  given  of  the  family  of  Dickins  or  Dyckins,  which 
remained  in  possession  of  the  manor  from  1560  to 
1749.  The  Sparrow  family  acquired  possession  by 
purchase  in  1848.  Several  charming  views  are 
given  of  the  present  manor-house,  and  of  its  quaint 
old  predecessor,  which  was  pulled  down  in  1870. 
Mr.   Sparrow  gives  a   full  digest   of  the   evidence 
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taken  before  the  Hughley  Commission  in  the  time 
of  Queen  Elizabeth.  The  Queen's  object  in  issuing 
the  commission  "  appears  to  have  bieen  to  prove 
that  the  Priory  of  Preen  was  independent  of 
Wenlock.  and  that  the  Prior  of  Wenlock  had  no 
right  to  sell  it  toCoverte  in  1536.  three  years  before 
the  dissolution  of  Wenlock."  Incidentally,  the 
evidence  taken  goes  to  prove  that  in  those  days 
Preen  was  much  more  densely  populated  than  it  is 
now.  Rural  depopulation  is  evidently  no  new 
thing.  It  has  b^n  going  on  slowly  but  steadily  in 
many  districts  for  generations.  There  is  a  detailed 
description  of  the  church,  which  dates  from  the 
middle  of  the  thirteenth  century.  It  contains  an 
ancient  octagonal  font  and  two  bells,  one  of  which 
the  late  Mr.  Thomas  North,  F.S.A.,  considered  to 
be  of  the  fourteenth  century.  In  the  churchyard 
is  one  of  the  largest  yew-trees  in  England,  probably 
a  thousand  years  old--"  the  glory  of  Preen"  the 
author  enthusiastically  calls  it.  For  the  oppor- 
tunity of  reproducing  the  picture  of  this  famous 
yew,  which  hiis  not  appeared  elsewhere,  we  are 
mdebted  to  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  Ebblewhite.  It  is 
much  to  be  regretted  that  Mr.  Sparrow  died  before 
his  work  was  printed.  Mr.  Ebblewhite's  editorial 
work  is  well  done,  and  the  volume,  which  is  excel- 
lently got  up  and  well  illustrated,  is  a  valuable 
addition  to  the  list  of  local  histories. 

*  *^  * 
Shropshire.  By  Augustus  J.  C.  Hare.  Crown 
8vo.,  pp.  X,  340.  Lxjndon  :  George  Allen,  1898. 
Price  7s.  6d. 
This  topographical  and  historical  work  on  the 
county  of  Salop,  which  is  practically  a  guide-book, 
though  not  so  entitled,  is  likely  from  its  attractive 
appearance  and  illustrations,  and  from  the  reputa- 
tion of  its  author,  to  have  a  considerable  circulation. 
But  it  is  unfortunately  necessary  to  warn  readers 
against  trusting  too  much  to  the  information  it 
contains.  All  Mr.  Hare's  literary  skill,  artistic 
gifts,  and  love  of  beautiful  scenery  and  architecture 
cannot  outweigh  his  superficial  knowledge  of  his 
subjects,  unacknowledged  borrowing,  mis-reading  of 
authorities,  omissions  and  inaccuracies  innumerable, 
not  to  mention  almost  incredible  carelessness  in 
correcting  proofs.  He  has  a  misleading  habit  of 
stating  as  well-known  facts  what  his  authorities 
cautiously  put  forth  as  probable  theories,  and  the 
rash  and  dogmatic  way  m  which  he  settles  knotty 
etymological  questions  often  provokes  a  smile.  He 
seems  specially  weak  in  dialect  and  its  kindred 
studies ;  his  lists  of  superstitions  and  dialectical 
words  appear  to  be  selected  at  random,  and  betray 
a  want  of  grasp  of  the  subjects.  Nor  can  the  printer 
be  held  accountable  for  persistent  mis-spelling  of 
proper  names,  such  as  Durrant  and  Stip/erstones, 
or  for  errors  such  as  Corpus  Domini  for  Corpus 
Christi  (p.  134),  or  as  the  ascription  (p.  232)  of  three 
lines  from  Dyer's  Fleece  to  Milton  (!). 

We  doubt  whether  Mr.  Hare  can  have  personally 
visited  many  of  the  places  he  describes.  For  in- 
stance, he  gives  some  rather  trifling  particulars  of 
Edgmond  (p.  256),  and  mentions  some  points  of 
interest  about  the  church  (whence,  alas !  we  fear 
that  the  "  good  fragments  of  armorial  stained  glass  " 
havel  all  disappeared),  but  says  nothing  of  the 
fifteenth-century  rectory-house,  which,  made  only 


the  more  picturesque  by  later  additions,  stands  in 
full  view  of  everyone  entering  the  church.  On  the 
next  page,  257.  he  tells  us  that  "  the  old  church  " 
at  Cnetwynd  "  was  full  of  very  fine  old  monu- 
ments .  .  .  two  dated  from  the  time  of  Henrys  V. 
and  VI.,"  adding  a  remark  on  the  "  usual  careless 
ignorance  "  displayed  in  church  improvement.  The 
predecessor  of  the  present  Chetwynd  Church  (built 
circa  1864)  was  an  eighteenth-century  red  brick 
building;  the  church  in  which  the  monuments 
were.  "  disappeared  "  when  that  was  built.  In  the 
account  of  Lilleshall,  on  p.  254,  the  confusion 
lietween  the  Old  Hall,  the  New  Hall,  the  Vicarage, 
the  Abbey,  and  the  neighbouring  farmhouse,  is 
almost  past  unravelling.  Matters  are  no  better 
when  we  turn  to  a  district  of  which  Mr.  Hare  un- 
doubtedly does  know  something.  On  p.  260  he 
tells  us  that  Albrighton  Church  (near  Shifnal)  is 
dedicated  to  St.  John  the  Baptist,  on  p.  261  to 
St.  Mary.  The  real  dedication  is  to  St.  Mary 
Magdalene.  Some  curious  particulars  relating  to 
this  parish  are  given  (and  very  inaccurately)  under^ 
Albrighton,  near  Shrewsbury,  p.  191.  Whether 
the  figures  giving  the  distance  from  Albrighton  to 
"  Tong  and  Boscobel  "  are  meant  for  eleven  or  two, 
both  are  wrong.  And  the  following,  on  p.  261, 
needs  no  comment :  "  4J  m.  N.W.  [from  what  place 
is  not  evident]  is  Tong,  the  domain  of  Hengist.  to 
whom  Vortigern  granted  as  much  land  as  he  could 
enclose  with  an  oxhide.  It  belonged  later  to  the 
Pembrugges,"  etc. 

These  are  far  from  being  the  most  important 
errors  of  detail  to  be  found  in  Mr.  Hare's  pages ; 
but  we  have  said  enough,  and  will  leave  to 
others  the  ungrateful  task  of  rectifying  them,  only 
expressing  our  sincere  regret  that  one  who  could 
have  given  us  a  charming  and  valuable  work  should 
ha%e  failed  to  do  so  from  sheer  carelessness  and 
want  of  taking  pains. 

C.  S.   BURNE. 

[In  an  early  number  of  the  Antiquary  we  hope  to 
print  an  article  by  Miss  Burne  on  "  The  Antiquities 
of  a  Marchland." — Ed.] 


(Several  reviews  are  unavoidably  held  over.) 
To  Correspondents. — H   Harrison  :  Next  month. 


To  INTENDING  CONTRIBUTORS.  —  Unsolicited MSS. 
ivill  always  receive  careful  attention,  but  the  Editor 
cannot  return  them  ij  not  accepted  unless  a  fully 
stamped  and  directed  envelope  is  enclosed.  To  this 
rule  no  exception  will  be  made. 

It  would  be  well  if  those  proposing  to  submit  MSS. 
would  first  write  to  the  Editor  stating  the  subject  and 
manner  of  treatment. 

Letters  containing  queries  can  only  be  inserted  in  the 
"  Antiquary  "  if  of  general  interest,  or  on  some  new 
subject.  The  Editor  cannot  utuiertake  to  reply  pri- 
vately, or  through  the  "  Antiquary,"  to  questions  of 
the  ordinary  nature  that  sometimes  reach  him.  No 
attention  is  paid  to  anonymous  communications  or 
would-be  contributions. 

Note  to  Publishers. — We  shall  be  particularly 
obliged  to  publishers  if  they  will  always  state  the  price 
of  books  sent  for  review. 
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Ji3ote0  of  tbe  a^ontb. 

A  SALE  of  great  interest  is  announced  by 
Messrs.  Sotheby,  Wilkinson  and  Hodge  for 
May  I.  It  will  consist  of  a  portion  of  what 
is  known  as  the  "  Appendix "  Ashburnham 
MSS.,  comprising  177  lots.  The  collection 
is  especially  rich  in  Early  English  MSS. 
There  are  no  fewer  than  four  fourteenth- 
century  copies  of  Chaucer's  Canterbury  Tales, 
besides  two  MSS.  of  Piers  Plo7vman,  two 
volumes  made  up  of  poems,  etc.,  of  Thomas 
Occleve,  and  three  volumes  folio,  and  one 
quarto,  of  collections  for  Urry's  edition  of 
Chaucer.  Another  MS.  of  exceptional  in- 
terest to  Englishmen  is  that  of  Sir  Philip 
Sidney's  Arcadia,  dating  from  the  sixteenth 
century,  and  comprising  285  leaves,  but,  un- 
fortunately, imperfect  at  the  beginning.  There 
is  also  a  MS.  volume  of  362  leaves  of  Lydgate's 
Troy  Book,  but  portions  of  both  beginning 
and  end  are  missing.  Further,  there  are 
three  Wardrobe-books  of  Edward  I.,  dating 
from  1299  to  1307  ;  the  earliest  one  is  espe- 
cially interesting,  from  the  fact  that  it  is  more 
complete  than  that  owned  by  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries,  which  was  printed  by  John 
Topham  in  1787.  There  is  also  the  Ward- 
robe-book of  Queen  Eleanor,  first  consort  of 
Edward  I.,  dating  from  1 289  to  1 291.  Among 
the  French  MSS.  may  be  mentioned  a 
fifteenth-century  Froissart,  written  in  double 
columns,  with  rubrics  and  illuminated  initials, 
in  three  volumes  ;  a  copy,  which  appears  to 
be  the  only  perfect  one  known,  of  Le  Roman 
de  Parthenopex  de  Blois  ;  a  thirteenth-century 
MS.  of  Le  Roman  de  Elmont  et  D' Ago/ant  ; 
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and  many  Bibles,  psalters,  missals,  and  books 
of  hours  of  great  interest.  Finally,  special 
mention  may  be  made  of  the  MS.  of  the 
later  version  of  Wiclif's  Bible,  with  which 
the  sale  closes  ;  it  comprises  404  leaves,  and 
the  very  exhaustive  collation  is  from  the  pen 
of  the  Rev.  Professor  Skeat.  In  1620  this 
MS.  was  in  the  possession  of  William  Daven- 
porte,  of  Bramhall,  near  Stockport,  and  the 
MS.  was  sold  by  one  of  the  heirs,  and  is  the 
last  MS.  bought  by  the  late  Earl  of  Ash- 
burnham. 

•3?  «$•  ^ 
A  satisfactory  report  was  presented  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Surrey  Archaeological 
Society,  held  in  the  new  headquarters  at  the 
Castle  Arch,  Guildford.  The  financial  posi- 
tion of  the  society  has  considerably  improved, 
chiefly  owing  to  the  increase  in  the  number  of 
new  members,  a  most  encouraging  feature  of 
the  year's  work.  Referring  to  the  removal 
of  the  headquarters  of  the  society  to  Guildford, 
the  report  states  that  the  society  has  incurred 
a  heavy  expense  by  reason  of  the  great  altera- 
tions necessary  in  adapting  the  interior  of  the 
premises  to  its  purposes,  and  the  greater  part 
of  the  special  fund  raised  to  meet  this  and 
other  expenses  incident  to  the  removal  has 
had  to  be  devoted  to  the  settlement  of  the 
builder's  account.  Even  with  this  deduc- 
tion from  the  fund,  which  now  amounts  to 
;j^258  IIS.,  the  Council  has  been  enabled 
with  the  residue  to  carry  out  much  in  the 
way  of  purchasing  show-cases  and  binding 
the  books  in  the  library  that  would  otherwise 
have  proved  a  serious  burden  on  the  society's 
usual  resources.  The  above  sum,  however, 
still  falls  short  by  ^40  of  the  sum  originally 
asked  for,  viz.,  ;^3oo,  and  the  Council  will 
be  glad  to  receive  any  further  subscriptions 
that  may  be  forwarded  to  the  fund. 

'^  ^  ^ 
Speaking  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Hamp- 
shire Field  Club  and  Archaeological  Society, 
at  Winchester,  on  April  4,  Lord  North  brook, 
the  president,  said  he  was  strongly  opposed 
to  the  museum  which  it  was  suggested  should 
be  erected  in  the  grounds  of  Wolvesey  Palace 
in  connection  with  the  King  Alfred  Millenary. 
He  thought  the  ecclesiastical  position  of 
Wolvesey  ought  to  be  preserved,  because  it 
was  quite  possible  that  in  the  future  it  might 
again  become  the  residence  of  the  Bishop 
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of  Winchester.  He  had  not  seen  yet  what 
particular  advantage  would  be  gained  by 
Winchester  or  Hampshire  by  having  the 
museum  at  Wolvesey,  and  he  did  not  know 
what  they  could  put  in  it.  It  would  be  a 
heavy  expense  to  keep  up,  and  in  addition 
to  that,  Winchester  was  so  near  London  that, 
if  they  were  to  have  an  archaeological  museum 
containing  Saxon  antiquities,  it  ought  to  be 
at  London,  where  it  would  be  properly  kept, 
and  with  some  prospect  of  success. 

«Jp       •4'       *l» 

We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  R.  H.  Murray,  of 
Worcester,  for  the  photo  of  Richard  Baxter's 
chair,  reproduced  below.    It  was  used  by  that 


famous  divine  in  Kidderminster  Church  when 
he  was  incumbent  of  the  parish,  before  he 
left  the  Anglican  Church.  Mr.  Murray  says  : 
"  I  think  this  chair  would  date  from  about 
1600;  I  am  quite  sure  the  engraved  words 
and  figures  on  the  chair-back  were  not  put 
there  till  many,  say  fifty,  years  after  the  chair 
was  made.  It  still  stands  in  the  chancel  of 
the  parish  church." 


The  Annual  Report  of  the  Smithsonian  In-- 
stitution  for  1896  (Washington,  Government 
Printing  Office,  1898)  has  reached  us.  It  is 
a  portly  volume  of  more  than  700  pages. 
The  General  Appendix,  which  fills  more  than 
six-sevenths  of  the  volume,  contains  a  large 
number  of  valuable  scientific  papers.  Among 
those  relating  to  archaeology  and  anthropology 
may  be  named  a  lavishly-illustrated  "  Account 
of  an  Expedition  to  the  Pueblo  Ruins  near 
Winslow,  Arizona,  in  1896,"  by  J.  Walter 
Fewkes ;  "  Bows  and  Arrows  in  Central 
Brazil,"  by  Hermann  Meyer,  also  well  illus- 
trated ;  and  "  Was  Primitive  Man  a  Modern 
Savage  ?"  by  Talcott  Williams. 

4(f       ^       4if 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Shropshire  Archae- 
ological and  Natural  History  Society  will  be 
held  at  the  Shire  Hall,  Shrewsbury,  on 
Monday,  May  15,  at  2.30  p.m.  The  chair 
will  be  taken  by  Lord  Barnard,  the  president, 
and  Mr.  W.  H.  St.  John  Hope,  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  will 
be  present  specially  to  speak  upon  future 
excavations  at  Wroxeter.  The  meeting  will 
be  an  important  one,  as  it  will  probably 
lead  to  a  Wroxeter  Excavation  Fund  being 
formed,  and  will  be  the  beginning  of  an 
earnest  effort  to  thoroughly  excavate  the  site 
of  Uriconium.  Mr.  Wright's  previous  ex- 
cavation, some  forty  years  ago,  was  but  a 
very  partial  one ;  but,  judging  by  the  results 
then  produced,  the  greatest  hopes  may  be 
formed  of  the  results  likely  to  ensue,  when  a 
thorough  and  scientific  excavation  is  made, 
under  the  direction  of  such  eminent  Roman 
antiquaries  as  Mr.  Fox  and  Mr.  St.  John 
Hope. 

•iIp  'J*  «jj(» 
We  are  indebted  to  the  courtesy  of  the 
Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Newcastle  Society  of 
Antiquaries  for  an  advance  copy  of  A  Short 
Descriptive  Guide  to  the  Keep  and  Great  Gate 
of  the  Castle  of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne.  It 
contains  a  short  sketch  of  the  history  of  the 
castle  by  Sheriton  Holmes,  a  description  of 
and  guide  to  the  antiquities  in  the  keep,  a 
description  of  the  "  Black  Gate "  museum 
by  R.  Oliver  Heslop,  and,  lastly,  a  guide  to 
the  antiquities  and  museum  of  the  society. 
The  latter  is  to  be  congratulated  not  only 
on  the  extent  and  value  of  its  museum,  but 
on  the  singular  appropriateness  of  its  housing. 
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The  little  book,  which  is  published  by  the 
society  at  the  modest  price  of  4d.,  has  a 
number  of  illustrations  of  varying  degrees  of 
merit. 

«il^  ^  ^ 
The  Sherifif  of  Argyllshire,  Mr.  James  Fer- 
gusson,  has  just  completed  his  selection  of 
extracts  from  the  archives  at  the  Hague  and 
the  Scottish  Church  at  Rotterdam,  dealing 
with  the  history  of  the  Scots  Brigade  in  the 
service  of  the  United  Netherlands,  1572- 
1782,  and  is  to  publish  the  first  volume  at 
an  early  date  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Scottish  History  Society.  This  is  a  work 
similar  to  what  Mr.  Mackay,  of  Hereford, 
has  done  for  the  Green  Brigade  of  Gustavus 
Adolphus,  and  Father  Forbes-Leith  for  the 
famous  Scots  Guards  of  France. 

^  ^  ^  ^ 
The  annual  meeting  of  the  Leicestershire 
Architectural  and  Archaeological  Society  was 
held  at  the  Old  Town  Hall  Library,  Leicester, 
the  Rev.  A.  M.  Rendell  in  the  chair.  Mr. 
Mawbey,  the  Borough  Surveyor,  read  a  paper 
on  two  underground  passages  lately  dis- 
covered in  the  Newarke,  one  38  feet  long, 
1 1  feet  wide,  and  8  feet  9  inches  high,  and 
the  other  2  feet  wide  and  3  feet  high.  The 
forty-fourth  annual  report  was  then  read, 
which  showed  that  seven  new  members  had 
joined  during  the  past  year.  The  Corpora- 
tion have  undertaken  the  care  of  the  Roman 
pavement  under  the  Great  Central  Railway 
Station,  Leicester.  Another  Roman  pave- 
ment, 14  feet  square,  and  divided  into  nine 
octagonal  portions,  the  central  figure  being  a 
peacock  with  a  spread  tail,  has  been  discovered 
near  St.  Nicholas'  Church.  Some  fragments 
of  pottery,  and  coins  of  Severus  Alexander 
and  Victorinus,  were  found  near  the  pave- 
ment. A  gold  torque,  weighing  over  a  pound, 
with  beautiful  wreath-work  on  it,  was  found 
in  a  new  fox-earth  in  Charnwood  Forest. 
The  report  concludes  with  a  list  of  the 
church  restorations  and  repairs,  etc.,  done  in 
Leicestershire  during  the  year  1898. 

^  ^  ^ 
A  somewhat  unusual  application  was  made 
to  the  Worshipful  Chancellor  Ferguson,  M.  A., 
F.S.A.,  at  the  Consistory  Court  of  the  Uiocese 
of  Carlisle,  held  at  the  Cathedral  a  few  weeks 
ago.  This  was  an  application  for  a  faculty 
authorizing  and  confirming  the  sale  by  the 


Rev.  E.  Walker,  B.A.,  Rector  of  Bewcastle, 
and  churchwardens,  to  the  Carlisle  Free 
Library  and  Museum  Committee,  of  an  altar 
recently  found  in  Bewcastle  Churchyard,  and 
dedicated  to  Cocidius  by  Peltrasius  Maximus. 
The  Judge  said  :  "  This  is  an  application  by 
the  Vicar  and  churchwardens  of  St.  Cuthbert's 
Church,  Bewcastle,  for  the  confirmation  of 
the  sale  by  them  to  the  authorities  of  the 
Museum  in  TuUie  House,  Carlisle,  of  a 
Roman  altar  dedicated  to  Cocidius  by  Pel- 
trasius, the  tribune  at  Bewcastle.  This  is  the 
fourth  altar  dedicated  to  Cocidius  that  has 
been  found  there.  One  of  them  was  found 
so  long  ago  as  the  last  century,  and  came  into 
the  collection  of  Roman  sculptured  stones 
formed  by  my  learned  predecessor  in  this 
seat,  the  Rev.  Joseph  Dacre  Carlyle.  That 
collection  is  now  in  TuUie  House,  and  the 
new  find  will  thus  rejoin  its  ancient  comrade 
I  am  glad  to  get  this  new  find  put  into  safety, 
for  out  of  eight  Roman  inscribed  stones 
previously  found  at  Bewcastle,  only  two  can 
now  be  traced,  viz.,  the  one  in  TuUie  House 
from  Chancellor  Carlyle's  collection,  and  one 
at  Naworth  Castle,  both  altars,  dedicated  to 
Cocidius.  The  fate  of  these  stones  seems  to 
have  been  to  be  kept  carefully  by  the  clergy- 
men during  whose  incumbency  they  were 
found,  so  long  as  they  lived,  while  on  death 
they  were  claimed  and  taken  away  or  sold 
by  the  relatives.  It  is  well,  therefore,  that  it 
should  be  known  that  Roman  altars  belonging 
to  a  church,  as  having  been  found  in  it  or  in 
its  churchyard,  are  protected  by  the  Consistory 
Courts,  just  as  much  as  disused  Church  plate, 
pictures,  ships'  logs  {e.g.,  that  of  the  May- 
flower), ^Xc,  and  cannot  be  alienated  without 
a  faculty.  The  costs  in  this  case  will  be  paid 
by  the  purchasers." 

^  <^  ^ 
An  experiment  of  some  interest  to  anthro- 
pologists is  being  tried  by  Professor  Merkel, 
the  director  of  the  anatomical  school  at 
Gottingen.  He  has  procured  the  head  of  a 
peasant  of  Lower  Saxony,  exhumed  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  dating  from  the  seventh 
or  eighth  century  of  our  era.  With  the 
assistance  of  a  sculptor,  he  proposes  to  build 
upon  the  skull  layers  of  tissue  representing 
the  vanished  flesh,  following  the  method 
prescribed  by  Professor  Kollmann,  of  Basle. 
It  is  hoped  thus  to  reconstruct  a  tolerably 
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correct  type  of  early  Teutonic  humanity,  and 
the  bust  when  completed  will  be  placed  in 
the  Archaeological  Aluseum  at  Gottingen. 

^         ^         ^ 

Mr.  H.  Hammans,  of  Clatford  Lodge, 
Andover,  Hants,  writes  :  "  In  the  F^ebruary 
number  of  the  Antiquary  you  give  a  cut  of  a 
pair  of  wafer-irons,  with  some  most  interest- 
ing letterpress  in  connection  with  holy 
bread,  etc.  By  this  post  I  send  you  what 
are  called  here,  and  have  been  so  for  many 
past  years,  '  Passover  cakes.'  So  long  as  I 
can  recollect  anything,  my  family  and  many 
others  have  purchased  these  cakes  in  Lent. 
They  are  made  in  the  village  of  Wherwell 
by  an  old  woman,  and  the  tongs  have  been 
handed  down  in  the  family  for  many  genera- 
tions, in  all  probability  since  Henry  VlH.'s 
time.  The  late  Rev.  H.  Clutterbuck, 
shortly  before  his  death,  published  here  a  brief 
history  of  Wherwell  Priory  since  its  founda- 
tion. There  can  be  little  doubt  the  tongs 
are  '  wafer-irons,' and  were  so  used  in  Roman 
Catholic  times  at  the  Priory.  Formerly  the 
LH.S.  was  very  distinct ;  the  H.  seems  now 
to  be  worn  away  from  the  iron.  Your  cut 
shows  the  iron  very  much  larger  than  the 
iron  at  Wherwell."  The  unleavened  cakes 
so  obligingly  sent  by  our  correspondent  are 
extremely  interesting.  They  are  thin,  and 
about  3^  inches  in  diameter.  One  side  is 
adorned  with  curved  patterns  of  marked 
beauty  and  grace  ;  the  other  side  is  smooth, 
with  the  initials  L  and  S.  plainly  discernible. 

4?         "ifc*         4» 

At  a  Council  meeting  of  the  Bristol  and 
Gloucestershire  Archaeological  Society,  which 
was  held  in  Bristol  on  March  25,  Sir  Brooke 
Kay,  Bart,  (chairman),  presiding,  the  hon. 
secretary,  Rev.  W.  Bazeley,  was  authorized 
to  make  some  excavations  at  Llanthony 
Priory,  Gloucester,  as  the  site  is  likely  to  be 
acquired  very  shortly  for  railway  extensions, 
and  a  small  sum  was  voted  for  that  purpose. 
Some  excavations  may  also  be  made  at  an 
early  date  at  Hales  Abbey.  It  was  decided 
to  hold  the  spring  meeting  on  May  25.  The 
Norman  church  at  Avening,  Chavenage 
House,  and  Beverstone  Castle  will  be  visited. 
The  summer  meeting,  extending  over  three 
days,  will  probably  take  place  during  the 
third  week  in  August,  when  Fairford  will  be 
the  headquarters.  A  large  gathering  is  ex- 
pected. 


Mr.  Charles  Wise  is  about  to  issue  an  exact 
transcription  of  The  Compotus  of  Ketter- 
ing for  the  Year  1292,  from  a  roll  of  the 
manors  which  belonged  to  the  Abbey  of 
Burgh  (Peterborough)  at  that  date.  This 
roll  was  found  amongst  the  documents  pre- 
served in  Rockingham  Castle,  and  is  a  fine 
example  of  thirteenth-century  penmanship. 
A  facsimile  reproduction  of  a  portion  of  the 
Compotus  will  be  given  as  a  frontispiece. 

In  the  introduction  an  attempt  will  be 
made  to  portray  the  social  conditions  which 
prevailed  in  Kettering  at  the  date  of  the 
Compotus,  especially  in  connection  with  the 
Kettering  labourer  and  artisan. 

The  Compotus  will  be  printed  in  record 
type,  in  order  to  give  a  clear  idea  of  the  kind 
of  mediaeval  short-hand  used  in  keeping 
manorial  accounts.  It  will  be  accompanied 
by  a  page-for-page  translation. 

The  subscription  price  is  12s.  6d.,  and 
subscribers'  names  will  be  received  by 
Messrs.  Goss,  High  Street,  Kettering. 

•J?  '/Jp  "ilp 
Another  work  of  interest  announced  for  early 
publication  by  subscription  (at  5s.)  is  The 
Arc/iwoiogical  Discoveries  in  Derbyshire  of 
Mr.  Micah  Salt,  of  Buxton,  collated  and 
completed  by  Mr.  Turner,  F.S.S.  Mr.  Salt's 
work  included  the  examination  of  barrows, 
caves,  and  rock  shelters  in  the  Peak  district, 
and  many  hundreds  of  objects  were  found 
illustrating  the  Romano-British  and  pre- 
historic periods  of  life  in  Derbyshire.  The 
book,  which  will  be  well  illustrated,  will  be 
published  by  Mr.  C.  F.  Wardley,  of  Buxton. 

Professor  Flinders  Petrie,  writing  to  the 
Athenceum  from  Rome  on  the  position  of  the 
recently  discovered  black  stones  of  the 
Forum,  says  : 

"  The  square  of  black  pavement  lies 
almost  in  the  axis  of  S.  Adriano,  which  is  on 
the  site  of  the  Curia,  the  centre  being  only 
about  2  feet  to  the  east  of  that.  And  the 
jointing  of  the  stones  is  parallel  to  that  axis. 
Thus  the  black  square  may  be  defined  as 
being  in  front  of  the  Senate  House,  and 
parallel  with  it,  adjoining  the  Via  Sacra. 

"  Now,  the  Senate  House  is  doubtless  the 
successor  of  an  open-air  place  of  assembly, 
which  is  the  centre  of  life  in  Aryan  com- 
munities. In  those  Italian  towns  which 
have  retained  the  plan  of  the  primitive  town, 
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the  piazza  on  the  site  of  the  old  public  place 
regularly  adjoins  the  main  street,  as  the 
Senate  House  faces  on  the  Via  Sacra. 

"  And  we  well  know  how — as,  for  instance, 
in  the  Isle  of  Man — the  legal  assembly  must 
on  each  occasion  be  begun  in  the  open  air, 
even  though  it  be  always  adjourned  for  con- 
venience to  a  building  to  continue  its  sitting. 

"  It  would,  therefore,  be  in  accord  with 
well  known  usages  if,  after  the  Senate  House 
was  built,  the  opening  ceremonies  of  each 
meeting  needed  to  be  performed  on  a  spot 
of  the  old  assembly-ground  by  the  Sacred 
\Vay,  although  the  meeting  were  practically 
held  in  the  house.  Some  such  spot,  there- 
fore, as  the  square  of  black  stones  might  well 
be  expected  as  a  sacred  site  in  that  position. 

"  On  mentioning  this  to  Prof.  Lanciani, 
he  saw  no  objection,  except  that  the  black 
colour  of  the  stones  might  be  regarded  as 
unlucky.  But  we  hardly  know  the  reasons 
which  might  influence  the  choice  of  stone. 

"  The  connection  of  the  square  of  stones 
with  the  Senate  House  can  hardly  be  acci- 
dental, and  it  certainly  points  to  an  explana- 
tion which  accords  well  with  usages  known 
elsewhere." 


ancient  Eentisf)  Colonies  in 
3nglo=^aron  Cnglanti* 

By  T.  W.  Shore,  F.G.S. 

I. — Settlements  in  the  Thames  Valley. 

N  considering  this  subject  it  is  im- 
portant to  bear  in  mind  that  the 
Teutonic  inhabitants  of  Kent  were 
known  by  various  names.  They 
were  commonly  called  Jutes,  a  name  as  old 
as  the  time  of  Bede,  but  they  are  also  men- 
tioned by  early  writers  under  the  following 
names : — 

Euti,  in  early  German  literature,  quoted  by 
Meitzen  ;  Giotas  in  Ethelwerd's  Chronicle, 
about  950,  in  which,  writing  of  old  Anglia, 
he  says  that  it  lies  between  the  Saxons  and 
the  Giolae.  They  are  called  Goths  in 
William  of  Malmsbury's  Chronicle,  and  also 


Geats,  Jotas,  Ytas  and  Gutse  in  Anglo- 
Saxon  and  contemporary  literature.  It  is 
also  certain  that  the  Jutes  of  Kent  were 
closely  allied  to,  if  not  identical  with,  the 
old  Frisians.*  Even  to  this  day  traditions 
of  Hengest,  similar  to  the  Kentish  traditions, 
survive  in  Schleswig.  The  Goths  were  also 
known  as  Gotas  and  Godas.f  Asser  tells 
us  that  King  Alfred's  mother  was  a  Goth 
by  nation,  and  was  "descended  from  the 
Goths  and  Jutes  of  the  Isle  of  Wight." 
Kent  itself,  and  the  parts  of  England  to 
which  Kentish  settlements  can  be  traced, 
either  has,  or  formerly  had,  many  place- 
names  made  up  from  the  words  Gota  or 
Goda. 

It  is  also  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  the 
customs  of  the  early  Kentish  people,  the 
peculiarities  in  their  local  administration 
and  in  their  earliest  laws. 

Foremost  among  these  customs  was  that 
of  partible  inheritance  or  gavelkind,  which 
has  survived  in  parts  of  Kent  until  our  own 
time.  Under  this  custom  the  lands  and 
other  property  were  divided  at  the  holder's 
death  among  his  sons  equally,  with  the 
provision  that  the  youngest  son  took  the 
homestead  by  making  compensation  to  his 
brothers.  Kentish  gavelkind  therefore  in- 
cluded within  its  provisions  a  junior  right. 
This  leads  to  the  consideration  of  the 
custom  of  the  exclusive  junior  right  com- 
monly called  Borough  English,  under  which 
the  youngest  son  became  the  sole  heir  of  his 
father.  This  custom  has  been  pronounced 
by  our  judges  as  closely  allied  to  gavelkind 
and  of  like  origin  with  it.  J  It  has  survived 
in  some  few  boroughs,  and  in  many  ancient 
manors  unto  the  present  time,  but  chiefly  in 
Sussex  and  in  those  counties  nearest  to  Kent. 
In  a  general  way  it  may  be  said  that  the 
further  we  go  from  Kent,  the  less  numerous 
become  the  instances  in  any  county  of  the 
survival  of  junior  right,  a  circumstance  which 
points  to  Kentish  gavelkind  as  its  probable 
origin. 

The  most  natural  opening  for  colonization 
by  the  ancient  people  of  Kent  was  up  the 
Thames  valley.  The  river  itself  was  a  natural 
channel    for    their   migrations   to   any   new 

*  See  Journal  Anthropological  Institute,  vol.  vi. 

t  Bosworth,  Anglo-Saxon  Dictionary. 

\  See  Robinson  on  Gavelkind,  edited  by  C.  I.  Elton. 
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districts  open  to  colonization.  They  could 
transport  themselves  and  their  belongings  by 
water  up  the  river  from  their  own  kingc'om 
as  far  westward  as  Gloucestershire,  and  as 
the  Kentish  kings  often  contracted  matri- 
monial and  other  alliances  with  the  royal 
families  of  Wessex  and  Mercia,  it  is  probable 
that  political  considerations  did  not  prevent 
Kentish  emigration.  Such  settlements  were 
no  doubt  first  formed  nearest  home,  in 
Middlesex  and  Surrey.  That  the  parts  of 
these  counties  north  and  south  of  London 
were  at  least  partly  peopled  by  settlers  from 
Kent  is  more  than  probable  from  the 
survival  of  Kentish  and  Jutish  place-names, 
and  the  survival  also  of  Kentish  customs  in 
these  districts.  Such  ancient  names  as 
Kenton,  on  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury's 
ancient  manor  of  Harrow,  and  Kentish  Town 
are  significant.  The  custom  of  gavelkind 
survived  at  Kentish  Town  until  modern 
time.*  It  also  survived  in  the  manors  of 
Canbury  or  Canonbury,  Stepney,  Mile  End, 
Newington  -  Barrow,  otherwise  Highbury, 
Islington,  Hornsey,  and  Hackney.t  The 
Kentish  custom  was  thus  the  common  custom 
in  a  series  of  manors  bounding  London 
on  the  north  and  east.  There  can  be  little 
doubt  that,  until  the  time  of  King  John, 
when  the  Archbishop  obtained  a  royal  license 
empowering  him  to  change  his  lands  from 
gavelkind  to  feudal  tenure,  J  it  prevailed  on 
his  great  manors  of  Harrow  and  Hayes. 

Junior  right  or  Borough  English  survived 
until  modern  time  on  the  manors  of  Lambeth, 
Vauxhall,  Croydon,  Streatham,  Leigham 
Court,  Fulham,  Battersea,  Wandsworth, 
Wimbledon,  Barnes,  Shene  or  Richmond, 
Isleworth,  Sion,  Ealing,  Acton,  and  Earl's 
Court.  London  was  thus  bounded  on  the 
south  and  west  by  many  manors  which  re- 
tained this  custom.  On  some  of  these  the 
custom  was  strictly  Borough  English,  or 
limited  to  the  youngest  son.  On  the  manor 
of  Lambeth,  in  default  of  sons,  the  descent 
was  to  the  daughters  equally,  a  variation 
which  was  apparently  an  intermediate  stage 
between  junior  right  solely  and  gavelkind. 
At  Fulham,  Wimbledon,  Battersea,  Wands- 
worth,   Barnes   and    Richmond,   the  junior 

•  See  Robinson  on  Gavelkind,  edited  by  C.  I.  Elton. 

t  Ibid. 

J  Lambarde,  Perambulation  of  Kent. 


right  passed  to  females  as  well  as  males, 
lineal  and  collateral.* 

Higher  up  the  river,  at  Thames  Ditton, 
the  gavelkind  custom  probably  survived  until 
the  Norman  Conquest,  for  Domesday  Book 
tells  us  of  a  Saxon  holder  there  who  at 
his  death  divided  his  lands  among  his 
three  sons. 

In  considering  the  evidence  of  place-names 
in  connection  with  Kentish  settlements,  it  is 
important  to  look  to  the  ancient  form  of 
those  names  as  they  occur  in  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  charters,  in  Domesday  Book,  and  in 
later  ancient  records.  We  meet  with  Kent 
or  Ken  names,  and  also  Code  and  Geat  names 
in  these  records.  Gaetenesheale  is  the  earliest 
name  of  the  manor  now  known  as  Vauxhall, 
and  it  occurs  in  a  Saxon  charter,  dated 
A.D.  95  7. t  It  was  the  hall  or  court-place  of 
a  settlement  there  of  Geats  or  Jutes.  Close 
by  is  Kennington,  and  on  the  other  side  of 
the  river,  Kensington,  both  ancient  names. 
Higher  up  we  come  to  Tuicanham  now 
Twickenham,  Kenton  now  Kempton,  and 
Iccenesford  a  name  of  Saxon  date  now 
apparently  lost.  Yeading,  anciently  Gedding 
in  the  parish  of  Hayes,  is  a  name  derived 
from  a  settlement  of  Godas  or  Geddingas.} 
It  was  from  early  time,  part  of  the  Arch- 
bishop's land.  Kent-town  occurs  near  East 
Molesey.  Kentes,  and  Godan  pearruc,§  or 
inclosure  of  Godas,  are  found  near  Maiden- 
head ;  Godards  tything  near  Reading  ;  Kent- 
wood  near  Pangbourn,  and  Canningham  on 
the  Oxfordshire  side  of  the  river ;  Chenete- 
berie,  now  Kintbury,  on  the  Kennet;  Goden- 
don  near  Goring ;  Chenore,  now  Lewknor,  in 
Oxfordshire ;  Maccanige,  now  Mackney,  near 
Wallingford  ;  Gatacliffe,  terram  Gode,||  and 
Kennisters  below  Abingdon  ;  Kennington  ; 
Geatescumb  or  Geaterscomb  ;1I  Godestowe 
and  Godefordes  eyt,  near  Oxford ;  Kent- 
wines-treow**  at  Shifford  on  the  Thames  ; 
Kenningworth,  an  ancient  name  for  part 
of   Longworth ;   Chenfield,    now   Clanfield ; 

*  Robinson  on  Gavelkind,  edited  by  C.  I.  Elton. 

t  Cartularium  Saxonicum,  edited  by  W.  de  Gray 
Birch,  iii.  189. 

J  Ibid.,  i.  104. 

§  Chron.  Monasterium  de  Abingdon,  edited  by  J. 
Stevenson,  i.  98. 

li  Ibid.,  ii.  58. 

•!i   Dugdale,  Monasticon,  i.  515. 

*•  Codex  Diplomaticus,  No.  717. 
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and  Kencote  in  Oxfordshire.  The  manor 
of  Hochenarton,  now  Hook  Norton,  was 
held  by  brothers  at  the  time  of  the  Con- 
quest, as  recorded  in  Domesday  Book,  as 
were  also  the  manors  of  Hevaford  in  north 
Berkshire,  and  a  manor  near  the  Isis  at 
Cerney  near  Cirencester,  so  that  the  custom 
of  partible  inheritance  survived  at  these 
places  as  it  also  did  on  two  manors  in  the 
valley  of  the  Thame.  It  is  probable  also  that 
the  somewhat  numerous  entries  concerning 
manors  in  Berkshire  and  Oxfordshire  which 
were  held  collectively  by  thanes  or  freemen, 
in  the  time  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  such 
as  that  of  Brize  Norton,  held  by  fourteen" 
thanes,  are  examples  of  the  survival  of  the 
gavelkind  custom  among  collateral  relatives. 
We  know  from  a  later  document  that  it 
survived  in  a  modified  form  to  a  much 
later  date,  at  Binsey  near  Oxford,  where 
centuries  later  we  find  that  some  of  the 
cottars  paid  landgafol  as  in  Kent,  and  the 
youngest  son  succeeded  to  the  homestead."' 
The  Kentish  colonists  apparently  remembered 
their  national  hero  Hengest,  and  gave  his 
name  to  some  of  their  new  localities  as 
English  colonists  now  do  with  the  names 
Wellington  and  Nelson.  The  name  Hen- 
gestesie,  now  Hinksey,  near  Oxford,  and 
Hengest  -  vallem,  or  Hengestes  cumbe  at 
Scypforda  higher  up  on  the  Oxfordshire 
side  of  the  river,  occur  in  Saxon  charters. 
Hengest  was  not  a  hero  to  people  of  Saxon 
descent,  but  only  to  Jutes  and  Frisians. 
One  of  the  distinctive  characteristics  of  the 
people  of  Kent  was  their  personal  freedom. 
It  was  claimed  as  the  Kentish  man's  birth- 
right that  he  was  personally  free,  and  the 
Common  Law  recognised  this  claim  to  the 
extent  that  it  could  be  pleaded  against  a 
liability  for  services  to  which  villeins  else- 
where were  liable.  The  Domesday  Survey 
shows  that  Kent  contained  a  large  number 
of  cottars,  who  were  also  free  men,  and  as 
such  paid  their  hearth  pence  and  Peter's 
pence.  As  we  examine  the  Domesday 
records  of  manors  adjacent  to  and  near 
the  river  Thames,  we  find  some  remarkable 
traces  of  cottars  in  proceeding  up  the  valley. 
They  are  numerous  in  the  Middlesex  and 
Surrey  manors.     In  Berkshire  we  find  that 

•  Consuetudmes    de   Binsey  in   the  Antiquities    of 
Oxford,  by  Wood,  edited  by  Clarke,  i.  323. 


they  existed  in  some  of  the  hundreds  only, 
one  of  which  was  that  of  Benes,  which 
included  Cookham,  and  was  close  to  the 
place  known  as  Kentes  in  medieval  records, 
and  that  mentioned  in  a  Saxon  charter  as 
"  Godan  pearroc  "  or  the  enclosure  of  the 
Goths.  The  cottars  are  mentioned  in  north 
Berkshire,  in  the  hundreds  near  Wallingford, 
and  also  in  two  others  along  the  upper  part 
of  the  river  Ock.  In  addition  to  these 
records  of  cottars,  we  find  that  some  are 
mentioned  at  places  having  cot-names,  and 
we  find  also  many  places  with  cot-names,  at 
which  they  had  either  died  out,  or  been 
reduced  at  the  time  of  the  Survey  to  the 
condition  of  borderers.  Although  not  men- 
tioned, they  survived  to  a  much  later  date 
at  Binsey.  Cottars  are  not  mentioned  in 
Domesday  Book  in  Oxfordshire,  but  they 
are  recorded  in  many  Oxfordshire  manors 
near  the  Thames,  in  the  Hundred  Rolls, 
as  for  example  at  Bampton,  which  contains 
the  hamlet  of  Cote,  remarkable  for  its  late 
traces  of  an  agricultural  community.  The 
early  nomenclature  of  places  along  the 
Thames  is  remarkable  also  for  the  series 
of  river  island  names  ending  in  ige,  ie,  ey, 
a  suflfix  met  with  from  the  mouth  of  the  river 
as  far  up  as  Cerney  and  Amney,  near  Ciren- 
cester. These  names  could  not  have  been 
derived  from  later  Scandinavian  settlements, 
for  some  of  them  occur  in  charters  older 
than  the  date  of  the  Danish  inroads.  The 
hythe  and  hurst  names  of  Kent  also  occur 
here  and  there  along  the  river  from  its  mouth 
to  the  country  above  Oxford. 

The  researches  made  on  English  dialects 
by  Prince  Lucien  L.  Bonaparte,*  and  by 
Mr.  A.  J.  Ellisf  agree  in  showing  that  the 
dialect  of  the  south-eastern  part  of  England 
extends  up  the  Thames  valley  into  Oxford- 
shire. 

There  is  evidence  that  the  name  of  the 
city  of  Oxford  was  derived  from  the  colonists 
who  settled  near  it.  It  is  in  part  a  colonial 
name.  This  may  be  seen  by  considering 
the  evidences  of  the  Kentish  migrations  up 
the  river,  in  connection  with  the  boundaries 
of  the  land  given  to  Abingdon  Abbey  by 
Ceadwalla,  King  of  the  West  Saxons.    These 

*  Philological  Soc.  Transactions,  1875-76. 
t  Early  English    Pronunciation — Map    of  English 
Dialect  Districts. 
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are  recited  as  ancient  boundaries,  even  in 
'^•D.  955,  in  a  charter  of  Edred.  They  are 
not  stated  in  the  charter  of  Edwy  in  a.d.  952, 
but  three  years  later  are  mentioned  in 
Edred's  charter,  as  if  apparently  to  settle 
some  disputed  points.  A  sufficient  number 
of  the  ancient  place-names  thus  recited  can 
still  be  identified,  as  to  leave  no  doubt  about 
the  land  it  describes.  The  name  Eoccenes- 
forda,  in  this  charter,  has  hitherto  been 
thought  to  have  been  that  of  a  ford  over 
the  Ock  near  Abingdon ;  but  this  is  a 
mistake.  The  original  Abbey  of  Abingdon 
was,  according  to  tradition,  which  appears 
to  be  well-founded,  situated  two  or  three 
miles  north  of  the  present  town,  at  the 
south-west  corner  of  Bagley  Wood,  where 
its  site  is  marked  on  the  large  scale  Ordnance 
maps.  Eoccenes  and  Eccen,  which  have 
been  considered  as  referring  exclusively  to 
the  river  Ock,  are  names  of  more  general 
import,  and  denote  places  of  early  colonists, 
from  eoc,  A.-S.  "  increased,"  and  ken  or  cen, 
the  Old  Frisian  for  kin  or  tribe.  There  is 
evidence  of  another  kind  to  show  that  the 
river  Ock  was  a  boundary  line  of  settlement. 
A  similar  name  occurs  in  the  boundaries  of 
Ashbury  and  of  Wellford,  both  in  Berk- 
shire,'' and  the  significant  name  "eccantreo" 
occurs  in  Worcestershire. t 

The  Abingdon  Abbey  charter  shows  that 
Eoccenforda  was  a  ford  over  one  of  the 
branches  of  the  Isis  on  the  west  of  Oxford. 
That  such  a  ford,  and  others  mentioned  in 
the  charter,  do  not  exist  now  is  not  important, 
for  if  the  river  could  again  be  spread  out  as 
it  was  in  Anglo-Saxon  time,  instead  of  being 
confined  to  deepened  channels  by  centuries 
of  improvement,  the  fords  would  again  be 
formed  by  geological  action. 

The  charter  traces  the  boundaries  from 
Eoccenforda  along  Eoccenes,  now  Oseney,  to 
the  abbey  ditch,  thence  past  several  marks 
to  guman  grave,  now  perhaps  Stone  Copse, 
thence  ...  to  bromcumbes  heafod,  now 
Broom  Hill  .  .  .  thence  to  abendune,  />., 
the  down  of  the  original  abbey,  thence  .  .  . 
to  bacganlea,  now  Bagley,  thence  to  Stanford, 
now  Sandford,  where  the  geological  outcrop 
of  the  Coralline  Oolite  must  have  made  a 
natural  stone  ford,  thence  to  maegthford,  the 
ford  of  the  tribe,   now  called   Heyford,  on 

•  Codex  Diplomaticus,  Nos.  1148  and  1198. 
t  Ibid.,  No.  570. 


the  Oxfordshire  side,  and  which  crossed 
at  Kennington  island,  thence  up  the  mid- 
stream of  the  Thames  above  the  large  island 
"  on  cearanwyllan,"  i.e.  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Cherwell,  thence  .  .  .  along  "  bacganbroc," 
the  Backer  lake  of  Oxford  medieval  records* 
to  "  heafod's  oran,"  the  great  sandhills  of 
these  records,  thence  past  '*  tydewaldes 
rylle,"  a  name  which  survived  perhaps  in 
that  of  Welshman's  mede,  thence  up  the 
stream  by  "  geafling  lace,"  and  "  lang  lace  " 
(the  forked-shaped  lake  and  the  long  lake), 
whose  positions  can  be  identified  where  the 
river  islands  of  these  shapes  now  are,  and 
on  by  Occenes  greslun  die,  i.e.,  the  ditch 
which  bounded  West  Oseneymede  on  the 
west,  along  Eccen,  ie.,  the  northern  boundary 
of  West  Oseney,  again  to  Eoccenforda.  Any- 
one who  will  follow  these  boundaries,  pro- 
ceeding UP  stream  from  Sandford,  will  see 
that  it  is  not  possible  the  charter  can  refer 
to  any  other  land  than  this  close  to  Oxford. 

The  change  in  pronunciation  from 
Eoccenes  to  Oseney  is  not  difficult  to 
understand  in  the  light  of  modern  re- 
searches.! The  name  Oxenea  for  Oseney 
occurs  in  a  charter  as  late  as  the  thirteenth 
century.  J  As  the  charter  of  Edred  men- 
tions Eoccenforda  in  Ceadwalla's  boundaries, 
that  name  must  be  as  old  as  Ceadwalla's 
time,  or  200  years  older  than  the  name 
Oxnaforda  of  King  Alfred.  In  Ceadwalla's 
time  the  people  who  had  given  Hengestesie 
and  Eoccenes  their  names  were  probably 
still  traditionally  remembered  as  having 
come  from  that  part  of  England  from  which 
alone  the  name  Hengest  could  have  come, 
re.,  from  Kent. 

In  the  Tribal  Hidage  of  early  Anglo- 
Saxon  records  we  read  of  settlers  known 
as  the  Myrcna,  Wokensetna,  Westerna,  Pec- 
setna,  Elmedsetna,  Wixna,  Chilternsetna, 
Est  Sexena,  West  Sexena,  Suth  Sexena, 
and  others.  Similarly  we  find  in  the 
Saxon  charters  references  to  Oxnadunes  in 
Worcestershire,  Oxna-feld  in  Somersetshire, 
Oxnahealon  in  Gloucestershire,  Oxnai,  n9w 
Oxney,  on  the  west  side  of  Romney  Marsh, 
Oxna-ford  on  the  Nadder-stream  in  Wiltshire, 
and   Oxna-ford,  now  Oxford.      From   these 

•  A  ntiquities  0/ Oxford,  by  Wood,  edited  by  Clarke, 
map. 

t  Early  English  Pronunciation,  by  A.  J.  Ellis. 

J  The  Early  History  of  Oxford,  by  J.  Parker,  p.  359. 
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names  it  is  difficult  to  understand  how  such 
a  word  as  Oxna  can  have  any  other  signifi- 
cance than  that  of  a  tribal  name  or  name  of 
a  human  settlement.  There  are  also  some 
old  place-names  containing  the  word  "  oxen," 
apparently  derived  from  eoccen,  in  various 
English  counties,  such  as  Oxenford  in 
Somersetshire ;  but  I  am  not  aware  that  there 
are  any,  except  in  districts  near  which  Jutish 
or  Frisian  settlements  can  be  shown  to  have 
occurred.  The  place  names  Oxenvad  and 
Oxby  are  met  with  in  north  Schleswig  and 
Jutland,  a  circumstance  which  points  to  the 
Frisian  origin  of  the  word  "  oxen  "  in  place 
names. 

If  the  time  should  come  when  the  repre- 
sentation of  an  ox  in  the  arms  of  the  city  of 
Oxford  should  give  place  to  that  of  an  early 
colonist  of  Jutish  or  Frisian  descent,  the 
change  would,  I  think,  be  one  in  the  direc- 
tion of  accuracy,  and  be  a  more  worthy 
emblem  of  the  origin  of  the  name  of  the 
University  city. 


3  Sacristan's  Common=place 
T5ook. 

By  F.  J.  Snell,  MA. 


jjULVERTON,  in  Somerset,  rejoices 
in  a  line  of  hereditary  sacristans,  of 
which  the  present  representative 
will  probably  be  the  last,  unless, 
indeed,  he  follows  the  example  of  the  philo- 
sophic Sir  Thomas  Browne,  and  changes  his 
mind  on  the  subject  of  matrimony.  Until 
recently  this  affable  bachelor  had  in  his 
possession  several  ancient  manuscript  books, 
which  had  reached  the  extreme  of  dilapida- 
tion and  become  illegible  through  time. 
They  had  accordingly  been  burnt.  He, 
however,  preserved  one — a  sort  of  common- 
place book  belonging  to  his  grandfather,  in 
which  entries  of  births,  marriages,  and  burials 
are  mingled  with  model  sums  in  arithmetic 
and  miscellaneous  items  neither  official  nor 
scientific.  Particulars  as  to  the  writer  and 
his  relations  occupy,  not  unsuitably,  the  inside 
of  the  cover.  Of  himself  he  gives  the  follow- 
ing account : 

•'  Thos  Son  of  Rob'  and  Eliz'^"  Sayer  Born 

VOL.    XXXV. 


at  Ford  Mill  in  the  Parish  of  Bampton 
Dec  2^  1754  &  Baptized  at  Petton  Chapel 
DeC^  27  :  1754." 

The  Sayers  appear  to  have  been  well-to-do 
in  the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
judging  from  the  next  record  : 

"Sayer's  Monument  in  Morebath  Church 
Extracted  28*^  Oct.  1797.  Near  this  place 
lieth  the  body  of  M'^  Nicholas  Sayer,  who 
died  13'*^  Nov''  1733  in  the  70'^  year  of  his 
Age.  Also  Mary  his  Daughter  who  died 
2-^'^^  January  1704  in  the  13'*^  year  of  her 
Age.  And  Sayer  Bere,  grandson  of  the 
above  M""  Nicholas  Sayer,  died  26"^  May  1737, 
Aged  one  Year  and  one  Month.  Also  Mary 
the  Wife  of  the  above  Nicholas  Sayer  Gent,* 
who  died  V^  December,  1740,  Aged  69." 

The  following  are  loose  entries  : 

"Brother  John  born  1737  &  died  April 
1799. 

"  James  born  1739  &  died  June  18  1801." 

There  are  particulars  also  of  the  family 
events  of  the  great  land-owners  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, e.g.  : 

"  Jno  Dyke  Acland,  Esq.  Married  Janv  7, 
1771.  .  .  .  The  above  Jno  Dyke  Acland 
born  Feby  18,  1746  and  Died  Nov""  15,  1778. 
The  old  Sir  Thos  Dyke  Acland,  Father  of 
the  above  Jno  Dyke  Acland,  born  Aug  14, 
1722  and  died  Feby  24,  1785.'' 

Somewhat  similarly  he  records  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  the  principal  house  of  the  locality, 
the  seat  of  the  Earls  of  Carnarvon. 

"  Pixton  Old  House,  puU'd  down  for  re- 
building Feby  1803.  Dimensions  of  some 
of  y*  Rooms  as  Measured  by  Hayes  Jany  25, 
1803.  Breakfast  Room  20  ft.  4  in.  by  17  ft. 
6  in.  Dining  Room  30  ft.  6  in.  by  16  ft.  o  in. 
Drawing  Room  17  ft.  7  in.  by  17  ft.  6  in. 
Height  of  Ceilings  10  ft.  8  in.  Pixton  New 
House  Finish'd  Building  by  Hassell  of  Exeter 
Nov""  1805.  Dining  Room  30  ft.  4  in.  by 
22  ft.  o  in.  Drawing  Room  32  ft.  3  in.  by 
20  ft.  6  in.  Library  30  ft.  4  in.  by  15  ft.  6  in. 
Ceiling  14  ft.  11  in.  High.  Ten  Bed  Rooms 
II  ft.  o  in.  Nine  Atticks  8  fit  for  Beds, 
Ceilings  9  ft.  o  in." 

Bells  and  their  measurements  claimed 
Sayer's  attention,  and  he  managed  to  as- 
certain the  proportions  of  the  bells  of  Exeter 
Cathedral. 

•  Mentioned  as  "  Nicholas  Sayer,  Esq. "  in 
Prince's  Worthies  of  Devon. 
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"  Great  Bell  St.  Fetters  Exeter  6  ft.  2  in. 
over  the  Brim  &  6  ft  2  in.  from  y'  Brim  to 
y*  top  of  y'  Cannon  &  3  ft.  over  y'  Crown. 
It  was  removed  from  Llandaf  1404  &  cast 
affresh  1676.  St.  Patter's  Church  Exeter  58 
by  50  Pace's." 

There  is  an  entry  also  relating  to  the  bells 
of  his  native  parish  : 

"  Bampton  Tower  five  Bells  cast  into  Six 
in  y«  Year  1800." 

The  book  contains  two  newspaper  cuttings 
relating  to  events  at  Dulverton  and  the  great 
outside  world,  which  seem  to  have  excited 
special  interest.    One  concerns  "  mine  Host " : 

"  On  the  20th  instant  at  Dulverton,  after  a 
long  and  painful  illness,  sincerely  regretted 
by  a  numerous  acquaintance,  Mr.  Robert 
Melton,  aged  48,  who  for  many  years  kept 
the  Red  Lion  in  that  town.  He  was  a 
sergeant  in  the  Dulverton  Troop  of  Yeomanry 
Cavalry.  His  remains  were  interred  at 
Bampton  with  military  honours." 

The  other  extract,  too,  deals  with  frail 
mortality  : 

^^  Brighlon,  Oct.  21. — Yesterday  Mr.  Izard, 
a  most  extensive  merchant  in  this  town,  and 
well  known  for  his  having  accumulated  a 
large  fortune  within  the  last  25  years,  died 
suddenly.  Three  weeks  antecedent  to  his 
death,  he  called  upon  a  clergyman  of  the 
dissenting  persuasion,  with  a  request  that  he 
would  preach  a  sermon  from  the  1 3th  chapter 
of  Judges,  verses  21,  22,  and  23;  at  the 
same  time  observing  that  an  impression  had 
been  made  upon  his  mind  ten  years  ago, 
respecting  that  part  of  the  Bible.  Accord- 
ingly, on  Sunday  last  the  Rev.  Mr.  Faithful 
preached  a  sermon  from  these  words  which 
Mr.  Izard  listened  to  with  much  attention, 
and  on  his  conclusion  fell  into  a  fit  which 
terminated  his  existence." 

In  1814  an  extraordinary  sensation  was 
caused  at  Dulverton  by  the  intervention  of  a 
prospective  mother-in-law  at  a  critical  moment 
in  the  life  of  Thomas  Oxenham. 

"•^g-  Thos  Oxenham  &  Eliz'"  Hembu- 

son  Banns  were  forbid  in  Dulverton  Church 
Jany  16,  1 8 14  by  Eliz""  Hembuson's  mother, 
she  being  under  Age.  The  Banns  were  pub- 
lished again  in  the  Afternoon  for  y«  i"  time. 

"  Thos  Oxenham  &  Eliz"'  Hembuson 
Jan>  31,  1814." 


The  latter  part  of  the  entry  evidently 
refers  to  the  wedding,  which  took  place  on 
the  Monday  after  the  banns  were  called  for 
the  third  time.  Under  the  circumstances,  it 
was  perhaps  wise  not  to  postpone  the  event,  or 
Elizabeth's  mother  might  have  again  changed 
her  mind. 

You  will  wish  to  know  something  of  Sayer's 
philosophy.  Then  here  is  some  of  it  in  the 
honey-sweet  form  of  poesy  : 

•'  On  a  Watch. 
"  Could  but  our  Tempers  move  like  this  Machine 
not  urg'd  by  Passion  nor  delay'd  by  spleen, 
&  true  to  Nature's  regulating  Power, 
by  Virtue's  acts  distinguishing  each  Hour, 
Then  Health  and  Joy  would  follow  as  they  ought 
the  Laws  of  motion  and  y'  Laws  of  Thought, 
sweet  Health  to  pass  the  present  Moments  o'er. 
And  everlasting  joy  when  time  shall  be  no  more." 

And  again : 

"  The  peace  of  God  and  a  quiet  life, 
A  contented  mind  and  a  loving  wife  ; 
With  plenty  of  friends  and  money  in  store. 
What  can  a  man  desire  more  ?" 

What,  indeed ! 

The  writer's  acquaintance  with  literature 
is  not  sufl!icient  to  enable  him  to  say  whether 
each  or  either  of  these  compositions  is 
original.  Sayer,  however,  was  a  bit  of  a 
poet  as  well  as  arithmetician.  In  the  follow- 
ing problem,  elaborated  for  the  profit  of  the 
then  rising  but  now  risen  and  fallen  genera- 
tion, he  shows  himself  in  the  dual  capacity. 

"  There  was  a  Wager  laid  between  a  Taylor 
and  a  Gentleman's  Servant.  The  Taylor 
was  to  gather  100  Stones  laid  a  Yard  a 
Sunder  and  the  other  was  to  run  to  Miles 
and  Half  Reckoned  from  the  Place  where 
the  Basket  was  to  Stand  and  back  again.  I 
was  an  Eye  Witness  of  the  Performance. 
The  Taylor  Won  the  Wager.  Now  let  us 
see  how  many  Miles  the  Taylor  Run  in 
gathering  up  the  Stones. 

"  An  Hundred  Stones  right  in  a  Line 
Exact  a  Yard  a  Sunder, 
How  many  miles  then  doth  he  go, 
That  gathers  up  that  Number  ?" 

lOI 
lOI 

202 

100 
2)20200 


176/0)10100(5 
880 


1300 
Facit  5  Miles  1300  Yards. 
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a^iDmar  Castle. 

By  Miss  E.  C.  Vansittart. 


N  olden  days,  what  we  now  call 
Aberdeenshire  was  known  as  two 
distinct  earldoms,  viz.,  Mar  and 
Buchan.  The  rivers  Dee  and  Don 
bounded  the  former,  which,  for  convenience, 
was  again  subdivided  into  parishes.  Of 
these,  Cromer  (the  folds  of  Mar)  lay  to  the 
west ;  in  the  centre,  Midmar  (plain  of  Mar) ; 
to  the  north  came  Braemar  (hills  of  Mar); 
while  the  hill  of  Fare — the  highest  in  the 
neighbourhood — bounded  the  plain  of  Mar 
to  the  south.  All  varieties  of  soil  are  there 
found,  from  the  yellow  clay  of  Corsindae  to 
the  peat  earth  of  the  glens  and  mosses,  whence 
all  the  springs  derive  their  rich  brown  tint. 

Fifteen  miles  of  turnpike  road  from  Aber- 
deen, or  nine  from  the  railway -station  at 
Drum,  must  be  traversed  ere  cultivation 
begins  to  fade  into  moorland — purple  with 
heather  at  the  time  of  my  visit — and  the  hills 
to  disclose  deep  glens,  where  larch,  beech, 
birch,  and  sycamore  help  to  relieve  the  sombre 
hue  inseparably  connected  with  fir  -  clad 
regions.  There,  on  a  slight  eminence,  its 
slate-gray  turrets  alone  peeping  above  the 
trees,  stands  Midmar  Castle. 

We  take  a  sharp  turn  out  of  the  high-road 
into  thegloom  of  over-arching  trees,  pass  some 
farm  buildings  to  the  right,  and  then  a  bridge 
carries  the  avenue  up  a  very  steep  hill,  and 
the  white  "  harled  "  walls  of  Midmar  Castle 
stand  before  us.  Tradition  would  have  us 
believe  that  the  castle  owes  its  origin,  early 
in  the  fourteenth  century,  to  Sir  William 
Wallace,  who,  while  Governor  of  Scotland, 
built  it  as  a  hunting-seat  for  his  friend.  Sir 
Thomas  Longeville.  Ancient  deeds,  how- 
ever, testify  that  in  the  year  1368  there  was  a 
dissentio  proverba  (a  quarrel  confined  to 
words)  between  John  Brown  of  Midmar  and 
Robert  d'Umfraville,  who  were  required  each 
to  find  bail  for  500  lib.  Scots  (;^4o  13s.  4d,) 
— an  enormous  sum  in  those  days — to  keep 
the  peace.  The  security  for  Brown  was  the 
Earl  of  Mar ;  that  for  d'Umfraville  was 
Lord  Keith,  Dome  de  Keythe,  two  distin- 
guished men,  showing  the  importance  of  the 
two  dissentients.  The  Browns  flourished,  it 
is  said,  for  some  generations,  both  in  the 
counties   of   Aberdeen    and    Forfar.     They 


produced,  at  least,  one  distinguished  man, 
George  Brown,  Bishop  of  Dunkeld.  No 
further  notice  do  we  find  of  the  Browns,  but 
in  1484  the  first  Earl  of  Huntly  granted 
"part  of  Midmar"  to  his  second  ison, 
Alexander  Gordon,  on  whom  also  James  III. 
bestowed  the  lands  of  Abergeldie,  by  which 
title  this  branch  of  the  Gordons  is  best 
known.  The  royal  deed  bears,  "  Dilecto 
familiari  armigero  nostro  Alexandri  de  Mid- 
mar." We  find  a  James  Gordon  (162 1) 
designed  of  Midmar,  but  probably  this  James 
had  only  a  small  portion  of  the  estate.  Short 
tenures  have  been  the  rule,  when  often  the 
name  was  changed.  Thus  we  find,  when  the 
Barony  of  Midmar  became  the  property  of 
the  Forbes  (descended  from  the  old  Tol- 
quhan  branch),  they  changed  its  name  to 
"  Ballogie,"  which  survives  in  "  the  blind 
well  of  Ballogie,"  a  silent  rill  trickling  from 
beneath  the  shade  of  a  wych-hazel  not  far 
from  the  old  garden.  In  the  records  of  the 
Secret  Council,  under  the  date  of  Novem- 
ber 7,  1594,  there  is  "A  declaration  in 
favoures  of  Erll  Marishaell  and  others  :  that 
the  burning  and  destroying  of  the  place  and 
fortalice  of  Ballogy  of  the  month  of  October 
last,  and  thereafter  demolishing  of  the  place 
and  fortalice  of  Newton,  was  and  is  done  be 
his  Majesties'  expres  comand,  allowance,  and 
approbation;"  while  in  the  old  Poll-book  for 
1696  we  find  the  following  quaint  entries 
under  the  heading,  "  Paroch  of  Midmar  "  : 

"Ane  list  of  the  Polable  persons  within 
the  Pariochin  of  Midmar,  given  up 
be  Alexander  Forbes,  Younger  of 
Ballogie,  and  Arthur  Forbes,  Factor 
of  Cyrsinde,  two  Commissioners 
nominat  and  appointed  for  that 
effect,  and  be  John  Cheyne  of 
Ballogie,  Clerk  and  Collector,  ap- 
pointed by  them  for  the  said 
Pariochin. 

"  The  Waluationeofthewhole  Pariochin 
is  on  thousand,  seven  hundred,  and 
thirty-seven  pounds,  £\,']y]. 

"  The  Waluatione  of  Alexander  jQ  s.  d. 
Forbes  elder  of  Ballogie, 
his  lands  within  the  said 
pariochin  of  Midmar  is  two 
hundred  and  ten  pounds, 
Scots  money         ...  ...   2 to     o     o 
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Item.     His  lady  of  general     J[^    s.    d. 

poll  060 

Item.  Margaret,  Barbara,  and 

Elizabeth     Forbeses,     his 

daughters,    their    general! 

poll  is       ...         ...         ...       o  18     o 

Item.      Alexander  Craigmill, 

his  servant,  his  fee  is  ^16 

per    annum,    the    fortieth 

part     whereof     is      eight 

shillings,  and  the  generall 

poll  is  six  shillings,  both  is  0140 
'  Janet  Sandersone,  his  servant ; 

her  fee  is  ^^8  per  annum, 

the  fortieth  part  whereof  is 

four     shillings,     and     the 

generall  poll  is  six  shillings, 

both  is     ...         ...         ...       o  ro     o.' 


The  Forbes  were  succeeded  by  Grants, 
who  re-christened  the  estate  "  Grantfield," 
probably  because  the  terrace  steps  leading 
to  Castle  Grant  were  copied  at  Midmar  by 
the  new  owner  as  a  memento  of  his  birth- 
place. A  descendant,  Captain  Alexander 
Grant,  married  in  1730  Elizabeth,  daughter 
of  the  third  Earl  of  Strathmore,  widow  of 
Charles,  second  Earl  of  Aboyne.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  designation  Midmar  does  not 
always  apply  to  the  same  extent  of  acreage, 
which  varied  with  the  fortunes  of  successive 
owners  ;  thus,  when  Gordons  were  lairds  of 
Midmar,  part  of  the  barony  passed  into  the 
hands  of  the  Forbes  family  ;  while  Grants 
seem  to  have  been  already  established  on  its 
lands  ere  they  in  turn  became  sole  owners. 
From  them  a  Mr.  Davidson  purchased  the 
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And  so  on  for  pages,  all  the  farms  and 
dependencies  of  Midmar  (Neather  Moor, 
Overmoor,  Mayns  of  Ballogie,  etc.),  the 
tenants,  their  families,  and  servants  being 
named. 


whole  of  the  lands,  and  had  the  good  taste 
to  restore  finally  to  both  house  and  estate 
their  original  title  of  Midmar.  In  1790 
James  Horn  Elphinstone  of  Logic  married 
the  heiress  of  Midmar,  who  in  her  turn  sold 
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it  to  James  Mansfield,  in  whose  family  it 
remained  till  purchased  by  Gordon  of  Cluny, 
through  whom  it  has  descended  to  the  present 
owner,  Lady  Cathcart,  wife  of  Sir  Reginald. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  all  these  various 
owners  were  agreed  in  one  matter,  not  to  alter 
the  character  of  their  abode,  though  adding  to 
it ;  for  its  high-pitched  roof,  lantern  towers,  and 
dormer  windows — so  suggestive  of  the  French 
taste  which  prevailed  in  Scotland  during  the 
century  and  a  half  that  Stuarts  and  Guises 
were  so  intimately  connected — stand  out 
clear  and  distinct.  But  as  a  recent  visitor  to 
Midmar  has  well  said  in  Scottish  Notes  and 
Queries  : 

"  The  setting  of  the  castle  is  particularly 
good,  but  its  charm  is  in  the  bloom  of  its  old 
age ;  an  old  house  will  not  bear  rough  hand- 
ling, hardly  handling  of  any  sort.  Midmar, 
fortunately,  has  been  allowed  to  grow  old, 
and  to  grow  in  consequence  beautiful  and 
interesting.  We  do  not  wish  to  depreciate 
its  purely  architectural  merit,  but  to  empha- 
size the  fact  that  such  old  buildings,  with 
lines  worn  and  indefinite,  and  with  surfaces 
weather-stained  and  varied  in  colour,  have 
gained  a  beauty  which  design  is  powerless  to 
give,  and  that,  being  possessed  of  the  authen- 
ticity which  restoration  almost  invariably 
destroys,  they  are  as  interesting  as  beautiful. 
As  architecture,  Midmar  Castle  seems  at 
first  sight  to  belong  to  that  class  which,  for 
want  of  a  more  suitable  word,  is  termed 
'  picturesque.'  What  is  called  picturesque 
building,  strictly  speaking,  hardly  reaches  the 
level  of  architecture;  but  we  think  that 
behind  the  merely  picturesque  in  such  a 
building  there  is  the  true  '  architecturesque ' 
quality.  .  .  .  Instead  of  being  merely  a 
haphazard  jumble  of  features  and  masses, 
unjustifiably  called  picturesque,  the  building 
has  unity  and  character,  and  is  therefore 
all  the  more  suitable  and  valuable  as  material 
for  pictorial  use.  ...  It  is  evident,  when 
we  consider  that  the  castle  has  turrets  on  all 
the  external  angles,  that  it  commands  the 
entire  surrounding  ground.  Whether  it  was 
planned  with  this  aim  distinctly  in  view,  or 
whether  it  is  an  example  of  a  rooted  form 
tenaciously  holding  on  to  life  after  it  has 
ceased  to  be  of  real  practical  value,  cannot 
well  be  decided.  Besides  being  well  ar- 
ranged   for    defensive    purposes,    the    plan 


makes  it  possible  for  views  to  be  obtained 
in  all  directions.  At  Midmar,  moreover, 
there  is  an  absence  of  splayed  shotholes  and 
such  contrivances,  leading  one  to  think  that 
perhaps  the  fortified-house  form  may  be 
regarded  as  a  survival.  .  .  .  Many  of  the 
details  of  the  building  have  a  Gothic  deriva- 
tion ;  for  example,  the  debased  angle-rolls 
on  the  corners  of  the  rectangular  turrets. 
We  must  mention  the  treatment  of  the  gables 
of  the  angle  turrets  of  the  centre  tower,  and 
the  curved  roof  of  the  circular  staircase  turret, 
with  its  long  iron  finial  and  dragon  vane,  as 
altogether  admirable  in  their  way.  .  .  . 
Domestic  buildings  were  added  about  the 
beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  A 
charming  terraced  courtyard,  with  a  quaint 
parapet  wall,  pillars,  and  steps,  gives  much 
additional  interest  to  the  north-east  view,  and 
suggests  a  very  different  life  from  that  spent 
by  those  who  built  the  old  house." 

One  peculiarity  strikes  us  on  entering. 
There  is  neither  front-door,  bell,  nor  knocker, 
for,  having  crossed  the  flagged  courtyard,  with 
its  horse-shoe  arch  and  rider's  entrance  on  the 
right,  and  mounted  the  stone  steps,  a  small 
nail-studded  door  leads  into  a  narrow  passage, 
whence  wooden  steps  ascend  to  the  ball 
proper.  Most  of  the  rooms  are  long  and 
low,  panelled,  and  full  of  quaint  corners ; 
small,  deep-set  windows  pierce  the  walls, 
which  in  some  parts  measure  6  feet  in  thick- 
ness ;  three  winding  staircases  composed  of 
solid  blocks  of  granite  connect  the  upper  and 
lower  stories,  and  are  lit  at  intervals  by 
narrow  slits,  or  loopholes,  still  filled  with 
talc,  which  has  been  there  for  generations. 
The  rooms  in  the  large  round  turret  afford 
an  instance  of  the  irregularity  with  which  the 
castle  is  built,  for  though  each  of  the  four  is 
exactly  above  the  other,  none  is  of  the  same 
shape,  the  windows  alone  being  constant  in 
position ;  the  fireplace  most  changeable. 
Every  room  has  a  dark  recess,  formerly 
used  as  a  *'  peat-press "  for  storing  that 
universal  fuel,  now  turned  into  a  cup- 
board. Throughout  the  house  the  metal- 
work  on  the  doors  is  of  the  quaintest— locks, 
latches,  and  keyholes  in  wrought  iron,  none 
alike;  and  though  rough  in  finish,  all  the 
designs  effective  and  original — one  set  of 
hinges  represents  horses  !  The  live  rock  on 
which  the  castle  stands  peeps  out  everywhere 
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in  the  basement,  the  scullery  sink  in  the 
kitchen  being  simply  hollowed  out  of  the 
projecting  mass  in  situ.  The  ceilings  in  the 
two  large  granaries  and  in  the  room  called 
"  Queen  Mary's"  are  composed  of  rough  un- 
dressed beams,  but  the  Royal  chamber  boasts 
one  of  those  curious  little  windows,  now 
exceedingly  rare,  the  lower  portion  composed 
of  wooden  shutters,  described  by  the  learned 
naturalist  John  Ray  as  far  back  as  1760. 
When  on  a  tour  through  Scotland  he  wrote  : 


OLD   SCOTCH    WINDOW,    MIDMAR    CASTLE. 

"  In  the  best  Scottish  houses,  even  the 
King's  palace,  the  windows  are  not  glazed 
throughout,  but  the  upper  part  only;  the 
lower  have  two  wooden  shuts,  or  folds,  to 
open  at  pleasure  and  admit  the  fresh  air." 

Truly  the  charm  of  Midmar  consists  in  the 
features  and  peculiarities  of  bygone  days 
lovingly  preserved,  so  that  the  harmonious 
impression  of  antiquity  is  kept  up,  and 
externals  afford  a  perfect  setting  to  quaint 
interiors,  which  seem  to  carry  us  back 
centuries.     Nor  is  the  necessary  ghost  want- 


ing, for  a  *'  lady  in  green,"  carrying  her  head 
in  her  hands,  is  said  to  haunt  one  of  the 
staircases,  and  to  be  met  going  up  and  down. 
I  have  not  been  able  to  discover  the  cause  of 
her  resdessness,  but  as  we  listened  at  night 
to  the  raindrops  on  the  leaves,  and  to  the 
owls  hooting  round  the  tower,  or  watched 
the  firelight  casting  flickering  shadows  into 
the  corners  of  the  old  rooms,  it  required  no 
great  stretch  of  imagination  to  conjure  up 
phantoms.  Honeysuckle,  white  roses,  and 
starry  clematis  climb  up  the  walls  and  nod 
in  at  the  windows ;  swallows,  swifts,  and 
martins,  who  have  their  nests  under  the  eaves 
and  in  the  nooks  and  crannies,  dart  in  and 
out,  flying  round  in  wide  circles,  with  shrill 
cries  and  a  flash  of  blue  wings ;  once  in  a 
way  one  will  even  find  its  way  into  the  house, 
and  beat  its  soft  breast  against  the  window- 
panes  till  with  a  glad  scream  of  relief  it 
dashes  into  freedom.  On  the  three  spiral 
staircases  two  people  can  hardly  pass,  for  the 
steps  are  little  more  than  2  feet  wide,  their 
greatest  depth  being  about  10  inches,  which 
diminishes  to  a  mere  ledge  at  the  central 
point,  and  withal  very  steep.  The  drawing- 
room  boasts  two  charming  wall  cupboards 
with  Chippendale  glazed  doors ;  while  the 
servants'  hall  has  so  much  of  the  rock  in  its 
flooring  that  an  uneven  ceiling  and  curious 
unsymmetrical  windows  seem  but  fitting 
adjuncts. 

Greater  even  than  the  charms  of  the  old 
house  are  those  of  its  surroundings.  At  the 
back  of  the  castle,  close  outside  the  dining- 
room  window,  grows  an  ancient  holly-tree, 
the  home  of  numberless  feathered  families  ; 
near  it  bees  hum  in  and  out  of  their  hives, 
and  close  by  an  old  granite  sundial,  with 
nine  dials,  mounted  on  several  steps,  forms 
a  most  picturesque  feature.* 

On  one  side  of  the  greensward  which 
intervenes  between  the  gravel  approach  to 
the  court  and  the  meadow,  under  the  black 
shadow  of  a  yew-tree,  a  wooden  door  leads 
to  the  charming  old  garden.  We  wonder  as 
we  enter  whether  time  has  stood  still  here  : 
currant  and  gooseberry  bushes  have  become 
hoary  with  lichen,  for  giant  branches  of  the 
surrounding  beech-trees  stretch  much  too 
far  across  the  open,  and  now  smother  what 
before  they  shielded  from  rough  blasts.  Two 
*  Pictured  in  the  April  Antiquary,  p.  98. 
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Truly  a  vision  of  loveliness  is  the  old  garden 
at  Mid  mar  !  Through  a  door  at  the  upper 
end  the  path  winds  under  trees  to  the  kitchen 
garden,  situated  on  a  sheltered  slope,  with 
sun-baked  walls  and  a  grand  view  of  heather- 
covered  hills. 

Leaving  this  to  our  left,  we  plunge  into  a 
deep  and  beautiful  glen,  in  the  heart  of  which 
is  the  "  wishing  well,"  where  a  narrow  thread 
of  water  trickles  into  a  mossy  basin  fringed 
with  ferns.  All  round  is  a  sound  of  purling 
water.  Here  drink  of  the  rill  in  sylvan  cup  of 
dock-leaf ;  wish  in  silence  the  desire  of  your 
heart,  and  after  many  days  your  wish  will 
be  realized,  provided  it  remains  secret,  for 
should  you  chance  to  reveal  it,  the  charm 
will  be  broken,  and  the  wishing  well  will  be 
powerless. 

If,  leaving  the  shelter  of  the  woods, 
we  strike  out  into  the  open,  other  and 
different  scenes  wait  us,  for  here  the  moor- 
land is  strewn  with  rocky  boulders,  amid 
dew-bespangled  ling  and  golden  furze,  all 
varying  with  passing  cloud  shadows. 

At  a  little  distance  the  stranger  is  shown 
with  pride  the  Barmakin  of  Echt,  a  hill 
crowned  by  Roman  remains  of  a  fort. 


BEE  PRESS,  MIDMAR  CASTLE. 

sets  of  bee-presses  are  cut  out  in  the  sunniest 
wall,  their  gray  slabs  flecked  with  yellow 
mould  and  green  moss ;  quaint  seats  are 
fashioned  out  of  the  box  borders  beside 
grassy  paths ;  bees  hum  round  the  blossom- 
ing lime-trees  and  laurels  in  a  deafening 
manner,  and  woodpigeons  coo  in  the  dis- 
tance. A  picturesque  fruit  and  tool  house 
with  stone  staircase  occupies  one  corner. 
In  the  flower-beds  pansies,  stocks,  pinks,  and 
all  manner  of  sweet,  old-fashioned  flowers 
bloom  in  wild  confusion,  scenting  the  air ; 
but  roses  predominate,  the  Burnet,  Cinnamon, 
Celestial  bud,  Scotch,  Ayrshire,  York  and 
Lancaster,  and  others  vie  with  each  other 
and  with  the  Jacobite — that  exquisite  rose 
whose  pure  white  heart-shaped  petals  and 
golden  centre  "  may  well  have  suggested  the 
white  cockade  of  satin,  tied  with  a  golden 
thread,"  and  explains  the  refrain  of  the 
Jacobite  ballad : 

"  And  here's  the  flow'r  that  I  lo'e  best, 
The  rose  that's  like  the  snaw." 


TOOL   HOUSE,    MIDMAR   CASTLK. 
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MIDMAR  CASTLE. 


ALTAR   OF   "  DRUIDS'   CIRCLE  "  :   MIDMAR. 


Two  miles  from  the  Castle  of  Midmar,  and 
exactly  opposite  this  Barmakin  of  Echt,  is 
another  slighter  eminence,  with  the  farm- 
steading  of  Sunhoney  (a  corruption  of  "  Sin- 
hinny,"  its  older  name)  on  its  slope,  well 
protected  from  cold  winds  by  rising  ground 
occupied  by  clover  meadows,  honey-scented 
and  white  in  July.  On  the  top,  enclosed  by 
a  rough  stone  wall  and  fencing,  is  one  of  the 
finest  Druid  circles  of  Aberdeenshire.  Nine 
unhewn  pillars  stand  in  a  perfect  ring,  which 
is  closed  by  the  "  altar,"  a  recumbent  mono- 
lith nearly  1 7  feet  in  length,  flanked  on  either 
hand  by  upright  stones  (7  or  8  feet  high), 
and  taller  than  their  fellows  ;  large  blocks 
lie  scattered  in  confusion  outside  this  inner 
circle,  and  probably  formed  a  second,  or 
outer,  circle.  I  even  fancied  I  could  trace  a 
third  in  the  stones  near  the  fence.  On  the 
flat  altar  -  slab  are  rude,  so  -  called  "  cup- 
carvings,"  now  little  more  than  slight  hollows, 
barely  deep  enough  to  hold  the  raindrops. 
It  is  a  weird  and  desolate  spot :  grass  grows 


rankly  underfoot;  tall  firs — the  home  of  rooks 
— cast  waving  shadows  on  the  hoary  sentinels ; 
beyond  stretch  moor  and  cornfield  till  a  belt 
of  distant  hills  cuts  off  the  view. 


^mDbam's!  Cour  tbtougfj 
jTtance  ann  3ltalp. 

A.D.    1769-70. 
{Continued  from  p.  80.) 


HE  great  church  of  St.  Mark  at 
Venice  is  perhaps  the  richest  in 
Italy.  Such  a  profusion  of  the 
most  valuable  marbles  employed 
in  columns,  etc.,  is  beyond  what  one  meets 
with  in  other  churches.  .  .  .  The  four  horses 
cast  in  brass,  which  were  taken  at  Constanti- 
nople, make  a  magnificent  object  in  the  front 
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of  the  building,  which  in  itself,  with  regard 
to  tast,  is  most  ridiculous  and  preposterous. 

"  In  the  church  called  the  Friary  is  an  ex- 
ceeding fine  tomb  of  a  Duke  Pisauro  ;  and 
in  the  same  church  is  a  chappel  built  by  one 
of  the  family  upon  a  signal  victory  gained  by 
the  Venetians ;  where  he  is  represented  in 
the  habit  of  a  senator,  in  a  kneeling  posture  : 
the  Virgin  and  our  Saviour  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  picture ;  St.  Petre  in  the  middle  and 
sev'ral  figures  behind,  representing  part  of 
his  own  family ;  a  capital  painting  by 
Titian  !  .  .  .  In  the  church  of  St.  John 
and  St.  Paul  is  a  picture  of  Titian ;  the 
martyrdom  of  Peter,  very  ill  preserved  ;  no 
remains  of  coloring  either  striking  or  pleas- 
ing, however  highly  commended  by  con- 
noisseurs, who  often  see  beauties  that  escape 
a  vulgar  eye.  .  .  . 

"  The  Arsenal,  tho'  no  extraordinary  sight 
to  an  Englishman,  yet  has  great  merit,  from 
the  magnificence  of  the  dockyards,  guns, 
warrens,  rope  gallerys,  and  other  gallerys 
within  the  buildings,  where  fire  arms,  etc., 
are  kept,  all  in  excellent  order,  sufficient  to 
arm  60,000  men.  In  one  of  the  timber 
yards  there  lay  a  parcel  of  fir  trees  of  a  very 
large  size  brought  from  the  forests  in  Pola, 
one  of  which  measured  130  ft.  by  6  ft. 
diameter;  but  the  greatest  curiosity  is  the 
town  itself,  rising  out  of  the  sea,  as  is  best 
seen  from  the  top  of  the  tower  of  St.  Mark. 
It  is  divided  into  two  parts  by  the  great 
Canal  and  united  by  means  of  the  Rialto, 
which  makes  but  an  indifferent  appearance, 
being  carried  over  a  narrow  part  of  the  Canal 
and  crowded  with  houses.  .  .  . 

"The  Republic  of  Venice  has  always  had 
the  reputation  of  being  governed  by  laws 
the  best  calculated  of  any  in  the  world  for 
the  benefit  of  the  subject.  .  .  .  The  Council 
of  Ten  is  a  body  invested  with  a  most  tre- 
mendous power,  and  that  of  the  3  Inquisitors 
is  still  more  extraordinary,  extending  over 
the  Doge  himself,  so  as  to  condemn  him 
to  death  if  they  all  concur  in  the  same 
opinion.  The  laws  of  this  triumvirate  may 
be  said  to  be  wrote  in  blood.  .  .  .  [The 
Venetians']  minds  are  entirely  taken  up  in 
the  pursuit  of  private  pleasures,  so  that  they 
have  neither  inclination  or  ability  to  raise 
any  commotions  in  the  State. 

"  But  the  wisest  regalation  of  all,  and  in 
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which  they  ought  to  be  imatated  by  all 
nations  is,  a  total  exclution  of  the  clergy 
from  all  imployments  in  the  administration 
of  Government.  The  Archbishop  of  Venice 
is  extremely  confind  in  his  jurisdiction.  He 
has  not  the  power  of  conferring  benefices ; 
and  the  inferior  clergy  are  nominated  in  their 
respective  parishes.  Even  the  Inquisition, 
so  formidable  in  other  countrys,  is  here  a 
mere  bruhim  fulmen,  not  being  able  to  do 
anything  by  its  own  autority ;  three  senators 
being  deputed  by  the  Senate,  to  assist  at  all 
causes  that  come  before  this  tribunal,  and 
nothing  can  be  carried  into  execution  with- 
out their  approbation.  It  was  in  consequence 
of  these  wise  regulations  that  Harrington 
speaks  of  this  government  with  a  spirit  of 
enthusiasm,  supposing  it  to  stand  on  so  firm 
a  basis  that  it  must  last  untill  the  general 
dissolution  of  all  things.* 

"Sept""  15. — Returned  from  Venice  to 
Padua,  from  thence  to  Ferrara,  a  neat  well 
built  town ;  the  streets  spacious  with  porticos 
to  walk  under,  but  not  half  inhabited.  Little 
to  be  seen  in  this  town,  except  the  tomb  of 
the  famous  Aristo,  but  has  nothing  but  his 
name  to  recommend  it.  The  Dutchy  of 
Ferrara  is  subject  to  the  Pope.  The  countrey 
on  all  sides  is  surrounded  by  different 
branches  of  the  Po,  which  occasion  such 
inundations  as  to  destroy  half  the  countrey. 

"Sepf  18. — Arrived  at  Bologna,  a  large 
town,  well  paved,  streets  wide,  and  has  an 
advantage  over  most  towns  in  Italy  of  spacious 
lofty  piazzas,  by  means  of  which  you  may 
walk  under  cover  thro'  the  whole  town,  a 
great  conveniency  and  ornament.  There  are 
about  200  churches  here,  which  with  their 
expensive  ornaments  and  decorations  are 
enough  to  impoverish  a  much  larger  countrey, 
not  to  mention  the  numbers  of  drones  that 
are  maintained  for  serving  these  churches  ; 
exclusive  of  many  convents,  etc.  Here  is 
the  great  school  of  the  Caraccis,  Guercini, 
Guido,  Tiarini  with  a  variety  of  other  great 
hands,  numbers  of  which  (some  from  the 
obscurity  and  dampness  of  the  place  they 
happened  to  put  them  in)  have  lost  great 
part  of  their  merit,  which  now  cannot  be 
easyly  discovered  but  by  the  penetrating  eye 
of  a  connoisseur.  .  .   . 

•  It  lasted  a  little  less  than  thirty  years  after  these 
words  were  written  ! — Ed. 
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"  In  the  church  of  Corpus  Domini  lyes  or 
rather  sits  St.  Caterina  do  Bolonia ;  a  famous 
saint  about  200  yeares  ago.  So  many 
miracles  were  performed  at  this  tomb,  that 
there  was  no  satisfying  the  people,  untill 
she  was  made  a  Saint ;  accordingly  she  was 
taken  out  of  her  coffin,  when  there  appeared 
no  signs  of  decay  in  her  countenance.  She 
was  then  canonized  and  afterwards  placed  in 
a  chappel  of  this  church,  where  she  now 
appears,  richly  clad  in  a  sitting  posture,  but 
has  never  touched  the  arm-chair  which  is 
placed  under  her,  being  suspended  in  the 
air. 

•*  Nobody  is  suffered  to  enter  this  chappel 
without  leave  of  the  Pope.  A  precaution 
very  necessary  for  maintaining  the  credit  of 
this  ridiculous  story.  The  sovreignty  of 
Bolonia  is  annexed  to  the  See  of  Rome,  tho' 
it  is  governed  as  a  Republic,  by  Magistrates 
of  its  own  choosing,  having  reserved  many 
priviledges  at  the  time  they  submitted  to  the 
Pope. 

"  A  remarkable  custom  of  adoption  is 
practised  in  this  town  :  several  colleges  have 
been  founded  for  the  maintaining  and  edu- 
cating, in  a  particular  manner,  a  certain 
number  of  youths  choosen  by  the  Senate, 
and  it  has  often  happened  that  a  Bolonese 
nobleman  has  left  his  estate  by  will  to  the 
Republic,  upon  condition  they  chuse  one  of 
these  youths  to  inherit  his  estate,  real  and 
personal,  taking  his  name  and  arms,  and 
succeeding  to  all  the  privileges  of  nobility. 
The  will  is  deposited  in  the  records  of  the 
town  and  when  it  is  to  take  place,  the 
senators  choose  a  lad,  by  ballot,  at  the  age 
of  sixteen  and  appoint  a  Commissary  to  take 
care  of  the  estate  till  he  is  of  age.  This 
regulation  is  in  case  of  failure  of  male  issue, 
by  which  families  are  perpetuated  and  the 
estate  prevented  from  falling  into  foreign 
hands. 

"Sep'  23. — Left  Bolonia  and  came  to 
Ancona.  .  .  .  Nothing  here  remarkable  in 
painting  or  architecture  except  a  gate-way, 
called  the  triumphal  arch,  erected  in  honor 
of  the  Emperor  Trajan. 

"  From  hence  to  Loretto,  the  treasure  of 
this  place  consisting  of  offerings  made  to  the 
Virgin  is  astonishing,  such  a  profusion  of 
wealth  in  the  most  valuable  jewels,  pearls, 
gold,  etc.,  is  nowhere  else  to  be  seen. 


*'  The  Casa  Sanda  we  are  to  look  upon 
as  a  piece  of  great  curiosity  maraculously 
transported  from  Nazareth  in  its  original 
form,  the  bare  brick  walls  and  floor  remaining 
in  the  same  state  as  when  first  built ;  but 
they  have  now  put  a  fine  outside  to  it, 
covered  with  basso  relievos  and  other  orna- 
ments richly  carved  in  marble. 

"  The  Lady  herself  is  dressed  like  a  queen 
in  a  gown  of  gold  brocade  ornamented  with 
jewels,  standing  over  the  alter  of  a  little 
chappel,  decorated  with  gold  lamps,  etc. 
Her  face  is  black  carved  in  wood  by 
St.  Luke.  All  these  circumstances  help  to 
heighten  the  superstition  of  the  people. 
Numbers  of  poor  people  walking  upon  their 
knees  round  the  marble  steps  of  the  Casa 
Sancia  by  the  merits  of  which  penance,  they 
live  in  hopes  of  finding  some  relief  from  the 
Virgin,  which  they  cannot  have  from  the 
Pope. 

"From  Loretto  to  Foligni,  the  road  for 
near  40  miles  is  cut  along  the  sides  of  the 
mountains,  and  tho'  smooth,  yet  in  some 
places,  runs  so  near  the  edge  of  the  precipice 
as  to  occasion  very  disagreeable  sensations 
to  the  minds  of  travellers.  This  narrow  way 
may  properly  be  called  the  Cornish  of  the 
mountains. 

*'  From  Foligni  to  Spoletto,  two  posts.  .  .  . 
Stopped  at  Narini  two  posts  further  in  order 
to  see  the  famous  natural  cascade,  which 
having  heard  so  much  of  before  I  was  a 
little  disappointed.  .  .  . 

"  Rome.  Sep'  29. — Arrived  at  this  city. 
Impatient  the  next  morning  to  visit  St. 
Peter's  (which  in  spite  of  antiquity)  is,  I 
believe,  uppermost  in  every  man's  thoughts 
upon  his  first  coming  to  Rome.  The 
spacious  area  with  a  magnificent  colonade, 
on  each  side  that  leads  to  the  Church, 
the  obelisk  in  the  middle  and  two  fountains 
continually  throwing  up  a  large  body  of 
water,  give  the  whole  an  appearance  that 
surpasses  everything  of  the  kind.  As  to 
the  facade  of  the  building,  there  is  nothing 
great  or  magnificent  in  the  design,  and  looks 
more  like  the  front  of  a  large  palace  than  of 
such  a  Church. 

"The  stone  likewise  of  which  it  is  built, 
and  all  the  carvings,  are  much  inferior  to 
St.  Paul's  in  London  :  but  the  inside  makes 
ample  amends,  the  proportions  being  so  well 
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observed  and  the  decorations  disposed  in  so 
judicious  a  manner,  that  the  coup  dceildX  first 
entrance  is  enchanting ;  and  gains  upon  you 
every  time  you  see  it,  let  it  be  never  so 
often.  .  .  . 

"The  next  object  of  a  traveller's  curiosity 
is  the  Rotunda,  which  of  all  the  Roman 
buildings  that  have  suffered  by  the  enemy, 
is  the  most  perfect.  And  this  is  the  temple 
which,  as  soon  as  they  had  introduced  their 
saints  into  it,  they  ought  to  have  restored 
and  embellished;  as  it  greatly  excells  all 
works  that  their  architects  have  since  pro- 
duced, and  has  the  most  pleasing  effect  of 
any  building  I  ever  saw.  But  instead  of 
restoring  it,  they  stripped  it  of  all  its  most 
valuable  ornaments ;  vizt.  :  the  gilt  copper 
that  covered  the  whole  inside  of  the  cupola  ; 
besides  a  quantity  of  the  richest  marble.  It 
may  be  said  that  the  wealth  of  Italy  is  locked 
up  in  their  churches.  There  are  300  of  them 
in  Rome  the  greatest  part  of  which  are  fitted 
up  in  the  most  costly  manner.  One  I  must 
mention  in  particular,  the  Chiesa  del  Gesu, 
belonging  to  the  Jesuits,  the  richest  church 
in  Rome.  The  chappel  dedicated  to  St. 
Ignatius,  is  in  the  highest  and  richest  taste 
that  can  be  imagined.  The  figure  of  the 
saint  over  the  alter,  bigger  than  the  life,  is 
of  massive  silver,  the  whole  ornamented 
with  marble  statues,  and  bronzes,  by  the 
most  celebrated  hands,  with  a  vast  variety  of 
the  choicest  marble  in  columns  and  other 
figures  for  the  decoration  of  the  chappel.  .  .  . 

"  Orti  Farnesiani  upon  Mount  Palatine. 
.  .  .  Here  has  been  lately  discovered,  in 
digging  under  the  foundation  of  the  ruins, 
some  rooms  which  are  supposed  to  be  the 
Baths  of  Livia.  They  seem  to  have  been 
most  elegantly  fitted  up,  some  of  the  orna- 
ments, painted  and  gilt  upon  the  stucco 
walls  are  as  fresh  as  if  they  had  not  been 
done. above  50  years. 

"The  Tarpeian  Rock  at  present  answers 
in  no  respect  the  account  given  of  it.  The 
Tyber,  formerly  at  the  foot  of  it  having 
changed  its  course  and  houses  being  built 
at  the  bottom.  .  .  .  The  Forum  where  the 
Roman  orators  thundered  out  their  eloquence, 
and  decided  the  fate  of  nations,  is  now 
become  a  market  for  cows  and  oxen  called 
Campo  Vaccino. 

"  The    famous    amphitheatre    began     by 


Vespasian  and  Titus  also  [called]  the  Coli- 
soeum  from  a  colossian  statue  of  Nero,  capable 
of  containing  80,000  spectators.  .  .  .  There 
was  a  contrivance  to  shelter  the  spectators 
from  rain  by  extending  a  covering  over  their 
heads,  as  appears  by  large  brass  puUies  which 
were  found  fastened  in  at  the  top  of  the 
walls.  How  this  was  done  does  not  so 
readily  appear. 

"The  present  Capitol  is  built  upon  the 
same  hill  where  the  ancient  was.  One  part 
of  it  is  the  Pope's  Museum  containing  an 
infinite  number  of  antique  statues,  bustos, 
basso-relievos,  etc.  The  Dying  Gladiator 
was  that  which  struck  me  the  most.  .  .  . 
But  I  had  almost  forgot  to  mention  a  piece 
of  mosaic  work  probably  the  same  Pliny 
takes  notice  of;  it  is  hung  up  in  a  frame, 
against  the  wall,  about  two  feet  square ;  the 
subject  of  it  is,  several  pidgeons  pluming 
themselves  upon  the  brink  of  a  cistern  of 
watter.  .  .  .  Vatican.  In  a  court  belonging 
to  this  palace  are  the  three  famous  statues, 
Apollo,  Lacoon,  and  Antinous.  The  gallery 
one  thousand  feet  long ;  the  cieling  painted 
the  whole  way  in  small  compartments  by 
good  hands  after  designs  of  Raphael.  .  .  . 
The' Pope  has  three  palaces  :  vizt.  the  Vatican, 
St.  Jean  de  Latran,  and  that  upon  Monte 
Cavallo. 

"Catacombs. — Subterraneous  vaults  into 
which  you  enter  under  the  church  of  St. 
Sebastian,  cut  thro'  the  solid  rock,  they  runn 
winding  for  many  miles  and  have  several 
entrances  into  them.  Nothing  can  be  more 
absurd  than  to  imagine  they  were  made  for 
the  Christians  to  conceal  themselves  from 
their  persecutors.  That  they  buried  their 
dead  there,  is  without  dispute  and  making 
use  of  them  occasionally  as  places  of  devo- 
tion. But  without  doubt  they  were  originally 
made  for  the  sake  of  the  stones  which  was 
got  out  of  them  and  employed  in  the  build- 
ings all  over  Rome ;  serving  as  quarries  for 
that  purpose.  It  is  endless  to  enumerate  all 
the  Roman  buildings  that  lye  in  ruins  in  and 
about  Rome. 

"  The  Circus  of  Caracalla  and  the  stables 
where  the  horses,  etc. ,  for  the  races  were  kept, 
remain  in  a  state  that  plainly  shews  to  what 
uses  they  were  put.  .  .  . 

"  The  palaces  and  villas  belonging  to  the 
nobility  are  buildings  void  of  all  good  taste. 
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The  appartments  however  in  many  of  them 
spacious,  richly  furnished  and  decorated  with 
good  paintings,  fine  marbles,  and  ancient 
sculpture.  The  Villa  of  Cardinal  Albani 
surpasses  all  the  rest  in  Rome,  tho'  small, 
and  I  think  is  beyond  any  house  I  ever  saw 
for  true  taste  and  elegance  in  the  fitting  up 
and  furnishing,  the  rooms  with  the  choicest 
of  antique  statues,  bustos,  marbles,  etc.  The 
floors  are  inlaid  with  cedar  and  other  valuable 
woods,  which  makes  the  whole  of  a  piece  ; 
whereas  in  almost  all  the  other  palaces  the: 
floors  are  laid  with  common  bricks. 

(7l>  be  continued.) 


jQetD  Lamt)  ano  E)a^litt 
Papers; 

By  W.  Carew  Hazlitt. 


BOUT  sixty  years  ago  my  father 
presented,  it  now  appears,  to  an 
intimate  friend  quite  a  parcel  of 
letters  and  other  manuscripts  con- 
nected with  the  families  of  Charles  Lamb  and 
William  Hazlitt.  Shortly  before  his  death  in 
1898  this  gentleman  restored  them  to  me. 
Of  course  it  is  a  gain  to  come  into  possession 
of  documents  of  whose  existence  one  was 
ignorant  \  yet  it  is  sufficiently  vexatious  to 
have  been  deprived,  in  editing  both  these 
authors,  of  the  valuable  and  curious  light  shed 
by  this  trouvaille  on  many  points  of  biography 
and  criticism.  Several  of  the  letters  in  the 
collection  supply,  in  fact,  gaps  and  clues 
which  we  have  all  along  been  wanting.  I 
propose  on  the  present  occasion  to  restrict 
myself  to  the  formation  of  a  sort  of  calendar 
of  the  little  series. 

1.  Two    letters    of    the    Rev.    William 

Hazlitt  to  his  son  William,  1790, 
full  of  interesting  domestic  details. 
Folio.      Unpublished. 

2.  Eight  letters  from  William  Hazlitt  to 

his  father,  written  from  Liverpool 
while  he  stayed  at  the  house  of 
Mrs.  Tracy,  or  from  school,  in 
1790.  4to.  and  folio.  Chiefly  un- 
published. 


3.  A  joint  letter  on  same  sheet  to  Mrs. 

Hazlitt  (wife  of  the  Essayist)  from 
her  mother  and  sister-in-law  (i  821). 
4to.      Unpublished. 

4.  A  letter  (the  only  one  known)  written 

by  William  Hazlitt  to  Miss  Stoddart, 
afterwards  his  first  wife  (1808). 
4  pp.,  4to.  Full  of  allusions  of  an 
interesting  character. 

5.  The    humble    petition    and    remon- 

strance of  William  Hazlitt,  of 
34,  Southampton  Buildings.  1808. 
8  pp.,  4to.  In  relation  to  a  face- 
tious report  of  his  death.  Gives 
particulars  of  his  works  and  em- 
ployments. Addressed  to  Joseph 
Hume,  of  the  Victualling  Office, 
Somerset  House.      Unpublished. 

6.  Letter  from  W.  Hazlitt  at  Salisbury 

to  his  wife,  staying  with  the  Lambs, 
1 8 10,  two  years  after  marriage, 
thanking  her  for  procuring  him 
certain  prints,  mentioning  many 
matters  of  literary  or  artistic  in- 
terest, desiring  to  know  when  the 
Lambs  are  coming  down  to  Wilt- 
shire, etc.  3  pp.,  folio.  Unpub- 
lished and  U7iique,  as  the  only  known 
example  addressed  to  his  wife  after 
marriage. 

7.  The  Damned   Author's   Address   to 

his  Revievvers.  A  copy  of  verses  by 
W.  Hazlitt  (1823).  With  a  short 
note  to  John  Black  of  the  Chronicle, 
asking  him  to  insert  it,  or  hand  it 
over  to  John  Hunt  for  the  Ex- 
aminer. Written  at  Vevey  in  Swit- 
zerland.      Unpublished  ? 

8.  Eleven  pages  of  an  unknown  text  of 

the  Liber  Atnoris  in  the  form  of  a 
Diary.  Probably  all  that  was  thus 
done.  8vo.  Holograph,  not  (like 
the  MS.  from  which  the  book  was 
printed),  in  the  hand  of  a  third  party. 

9.  Original  MS.  of  the  Essay  On  a  Sun- 

dial.    Folio. 

10.  Hints  to  persons  in  business  and  men 

of  the  world,  the  properly  attending 
to  which  may  save  them  from  losing 
hundreds  and   thousands.     4  pp. 
folio.     Satirical.      Unpublished. 

11.  Aphorisms  on  Man.     Written  para- 

graphically.  Nos.  43  to  93  only. 
4to.      Unpublished. 
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12.  Letter  from   C    Lamb    to    Hazlitt, 

November  10,  1805.  Printed  in 
the  editions,  but  not  quite  cor- 
rectly.    4  pp.,  4to. 

13.  The  same  to  the  same,  January  15, 

1806.  3  pp.,  folio.  In  the  editions 
(but  incorrectly). 

14.  The  same  to  the  same,  February  19, 

1806.  2  pp.,  folio. 

15.  The  same  to  the  same  (1806).      One 

page,  folio.      Unpublished. 

16.  The  same  to  Joseph  Hume   of  the 

Victualling   Office,    December   29, 

1807.  2  pp.,  folio.      Unpublished. 

17.  The  same  to  the  same,  January  12, 

1808.  4  pp.,  folio.      Unpublished. 

18.  Joseph  Hume  to  W.  Hazlitt  (1808). 

One  page,  8vo.      Unpublished. 

19.  Joseph    Hume    to    Charles    Lamb, 

January  11,  1808.  2  pp.,  4to.  Un- 
published. 

20.  The  same  to  the  same,  January  13, 

1808.  5  pp.,  folio.  Unpublished. 
About  William  Hazlitt  and  other 
literary  matters. 

21.  Charles  Lamb  to  W.   Hazlitt,  junr. 

(1831).  One  page,  8vo.  Unpub- 
lished. 

The  remarkable  packet  comprises  many 
other  minor  items — autograph  letters  from 
Bulwer,  Ainsworth,  etc. 


(ZBarIp  15oofe=auction0.* 


OST  book-lovers  have  heard  of  the 
first  book-auction  held  in  England 
— that  of  Dr.  Lazarus  Seaman's 
library,  which  was  held  after  his 
death  in  1676,  in  his  own  house  in  Warwick 
Court,  and  most  bibliographers  know  some- 
thing of  the  sales  held  by  the  two  pioneers 
of  book-auctioning  in  this  country,  William 
Cooper  and  Edward  Millington ;  but  Mr. 
Lawler's  little  volume  is  the  first  systematic 
account  we  have  had  of  the  early  book-sales 

•  Book  A  iictions  in  Ennland  in  the  Seventeenth  Century 
{1676-1700).  ByJohnLawler.  "  The  Book-Lover's 
Library."  London :  Elliot  Stock,  1898, 8vo.,  pp.  xliv, 
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during  the  quarter  of  a  century  which  fol- 
lowed the  experiment  with  Dr.  Seaman's 
library.  Probably  few  collectors  are  fortunate 
enough  to  own  such  materials  for  producing 
a  systematic  history  of  this  kind  as  those  in 
the  hands  of  Mr.  Lawler. 

He  possesses  a  remarkable  series  of  the 
catalogues  issued  by  the  early  auctioneers. 
These  are  very  valuable  guides  to  the  tastes 
and  preferences  in  books  which  then  pre- 
vailed, and  many  of  them  are  rendered  still 
more  valuable  for  the  present-day  biblio- 
grapher by  the  contemporary  notes  of  the 
prices  fetched  by  the  various  lots  which  not 
a  few  of  these  catalogues  contain. 

A  general  survey  of  the  lists  noted  and 
described  by  Mr.  Lawler  reveals  plainly 
several  well-marked  characteristics  of  the 
libraries  of  those  days.  For  one  thing,  they 
consisted  in  some  cases  exclusively,  and  in 
others  very  largely,  of  what  was  practically 
contemporary  literature.  Among  the  many 
thousands  of  volumes  brought  to  the  hammer, 
comparatively  few  were  of  earlier  date  than 
the  seventeenth  century.  No  one  seems  to 
have  really  cared  for  the  work  of  Caxton  or 
any  other  early  printer,  English  or  foreign. 
Again,  theology,  especially  contemporary 
theology,  bulks  very  largely,  and  in  most 
cases  the  belles  lettres  make  but  a  very  poor 
show.  It  was  customary  to  place  such  books 
as  came  under  the  latter  heading,  with  history 
and  other  works  of  a  purely  literary  kind,  in 
the  so-called  "  Philological "  section  of  the 
catalogue.  It  seems  a  quaint  freak  of  nomen- 
clature which  classes  Milton's  Paradise  Lost, 
George  Wither's  Abuses  Stript  and  Whipt, 
early  books  on  America,  and  the  like,  among 
Libri  Philologici. 

The  invaluable  notes  of  the  prices  realized 
which  Mr.  Lawler  is  able  to  give  in  a  good 
many  interesting  cases,  are  calculated  to  make 
the  present-day  collector  feel  somewhat  sad. 
Whole  bundles  of  New  England  pamphlets 
and  tracts,  which  now  would  fetch  their  weight 
in  gold,  were  sold  over  and  over  again  for 
trifling  sums.  At  Cooper's  sixth  sale,  held 
in  his  own  house  at  the  "  Pelican,"  in  Little 
Britain,  March  21,  1680-81,  Raleigh's  Dis- 
covery of  Guiana,  with  seventeen  other  tracts, 
sold  for  2s.,  while  a  bundle  containing  such 
rare  pamphlets  as  A  Discovery  of  the  Coast  of 
America,    The    Virginia     Company,    Travels 
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from  Virginia  to  Carolina^  for  all  of  which  no 
dates  are  given,  went  for  4s. 

Equally  striking  contrasts  in  values  are 
revealed  by  the  prices  obtained  for  much  of 
our  early  literature.  "The  old  I^itin  and 
Greek  folios  found  here,"  says  Mr.  Lawler, 
speaking  of  Dr.  Seaman's  sale,  "  have  not 
much  altered  in  value,  roughly  speaking,  even 
in  our  own  days  ;  but  certain  books  then  little 
valued  have  since  reached  prices  which  would 
seem  astonishing  to  our  ancestors,  to  whom 
the  fabulous  sums  which  some  now  realize 
were  entirely  unknown.  Dr.  Seaman's  copy 
of  the  Indian  Bible  of  John  Eliot,  the  first 
missionary  to  the  Indians,  sold  for  19s.  A 
copy  sold  in  America  a  year  or  two  ago  for 
;^3oo.  Many  people  would  like  to  buy  now 
the  Homer  of  1488  for  9s.,  the  sum  realized 
for  the  copy  in  this  catalogue,  and  Gaza's 
Introdtutivm  Grammatices^  printed  by  Aldus 
in  1495,  for  3s.  6d." 

Some  extraordinarily  low  prices — low,  that 
is,  from  the  present-day  point  of  view — were 
realized  for  English  books  at  Dr.  Bernard's 
sale  in  1686.  Caxtons  sold  for  3s.  and  4s. 
each  ;  The  Ship  of  Fools ^  printed  by  Wynkyn 
de  Worde,  15 17,  went  for  is. ;  Tusser's  Hus- 
bandry, 1590,  for  4d. ;  Gower'sZ>(?  Confessione 
Amantis^  i554»  2s.  6d.  ;  Richard  of  Bury's 
Fhilobiblon,  1599,  with  five  other  works, 
fetched  2s.  lod.;  VM\.\.t.x\\vz.vcL  %  Art  of  Enf^lish 
Foesie,  1589,  sold  for  lod. ;  and  so  on  with 
many  others. 

At  the  sale  of  Sir  Kenelm  Digby's  library 
in  1680,  a  lot  which  included  Shakespeare's 
Rape  of  Lucretia,  and  Hesiod's  Georgics,  by 
Chapman,  with  twenty  other  pieces,  went 
for  3s.  First  editions  of  Marlowe's  Hero  and 
Leander,  and  pieces  by  Chapman  and  John 
Heywood  and  others — in  all  twenty-one  pieces 
— sold  for  6s.  2d.  Twelve  plays  by  Shake- 
speare, Shirley,  Heywood,  Chapman,  etc., 
fetched  3s.,  and  so  on.  At  this  same  sale 
rare  American  tracts  averaged  about  4d. 
each.  Mr.  Lawler  has  not  overdone  the 
quoting  of  prices,  but  gives  enough  to  show 
what  books  were  most  in  demand  200  years 
ago,  and  enough  to  show,  inferentially,  that 
collectors  then  cared  little  for  the  earlier 
literature  of  their  own  country,  and  evidently 
had  no  conception  of  the  value  posterity  would 
set  upon  the  books  and  tracts  they  so  lightly 
esteemed. 


Most  of  the  early  catalogues  were  preceded 
by  more  or  less  quaintly  worded  addresses  to 
possible  purchasers,  and  Mr.  Lawler  prints 
many  of  these  at  length.  The  auctioneers 
for  a  long  time  deemed  it  necessary  to  com- 
mence by  extolling  the  merits  of  the  auction 
system  ;  but  later  on  these  addresses  reveal, 
and  occasionally  denounce,  tricks  both  of  the 
trade  and  of  buyers.  It  is  amusing  to  find 
one  auctioneer  pluming  himself  on  not  prac- 
tising the  devices  of  some  of  his  rivals,  who 
put  forward  "  the  stale  and  formal  pretences 
of  their  [wares]  being  the  Libraries  of  some 
late  learned  Divines  or  famed  Antiquaries 
deceased,  to  recommend  them."  The  com- 
pilers also  frequently  complain  of  the  doings 
of  those  who  outbid  others  for  books,  but 
who  neglected  to  pay  for  them  or  to  fetch 
them  away.  In  order  to  prevent  annoyances 
of  this  kind,  buyers  were  asked  to  give  their 
names  and  addresses,  and  later,  at  a  sale  in 
February,  1690-91,  the  condition  was  intro- 
duced of  calling  upon  buyers  to  deposit  5s. 
in  the  pound  at  the  time  of  purchase,  if 
demanded.  At  this  same  sale,  also,  a  con- 
dition limiting  the  sum  by  which  a  bid  might 
be  increased  is  first  heard  of.  The  catalogue 
says  that  "  no  person  is  to  bid  less  than  6d. 
a  time  under  a  pound,  and  is.  above  a  pound 
for  folios,  4d.  for  quartos,  2d.  for  8vo.,  i2mo., 
24mo.,  the  first  bidding  left  to  the  pleasure 
of  the  Company." 

Another  point  revealed  by  the  auctioneers' 
prefaces  is  that  only  gradually  did  the  bind- 
ings of  books  come  to  be  considered  as  of 
any  importance.  At  the  sale  of  the  second  . 
portion  of  the  bookseller  Richard  Davis's 
stock  at  Oxford,  in  1686,  some  of  the  Bibles 
were  described  as  being  in  "  Red  Turkey 
extraordinary,"  corresponding  to  the  modern 
"  morocco  extra."  In  the  following  year  the 
preface  to  the  catalogue  of  Sir  William 
Coventry's  books  says,  "  these  Books  are  in 
a  very  good  condition  as  to  their  Binding, 
being  most  of  them  curiously  bound  and  gilt 
back."  "Gilt  back,"  remarks  Mr.  Lawler, 
"  was  evidently  a  bomie  bouche  in  those  days, 
for  as  soon  as  the  auctioneers  began  to  find 
that  a  book  realized  more  if  it  was  well  bound, 
the  words  doris  deauratis  were  frequently 
used." 

Mr.  Lawler  does  not  touch  much  on  pro- 
vincial book-auctions.     He  devotes  a  chapter 
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to  the  eccentric  John  Dunton's  Irish  sales ; 
and  scattered  through  the  volume  are  accounts 
of  auctions  at  Oxford,  Cambridge,  Norwich, 
Tunbridge  Wells,  Abingdon,  and  one  or  two 
other  places.  The  new  system  of  selling 
books  by  auction  spread  very  quickly  over 
the  country,  and  it  would  be  interesting  to 
have  notes  of  the  earliest  sales  in  the  larger 
provincial  towns.  The  first  book-auction  in 
Leeds,  for  instance — not  mentioned  by  Mr. 
Lawler — took  place  on  December  29,  1692. 
Thoresby  mentions  it  in  his  diary,  and  notes 
that  he  bought  the  Scala  Mundi,  a  historical 
manuscript,  which  he  much  valued. 

We  have  by  no  means  exhausted  the  points 
of  interest  in  Mr.  Lawler's  volume,  but  we 
have  perhaps  said  enough  to  indicate  its  value. 
Both  the  bibliographer  and  the  dilettante  lover 
of  books  will  find  it  an  indispensable  pos- 
session. A. 


antiquarian  H^ete. 

[  We  shall  be  glad  to  receive  information  from  our  readers 
for  insertion  under  this  heading.'] 


The  new  Yorkshire  Parish  Register  Society, 
whose  prospectus  we  described  last  month,  is  now 
fully  formed.  Already  180  members  have  joined, 
and  at  a  meeting  of  the  society  held  in  Leeds 
various  offers  of  help  and  suggestions  for  work  were 
reported.  It  was  formally  decided  that  its  object 
should  be  the  transcribing  and  printing  of  parish 
registers  in  the  county  of  York.  A  further  sugges- 
tion that  the  Bishop's  transcripts  should  be  in- 
cluded where  obtainable  was  adopted.  It  was  also 
resolved  that  three  volumes  of  the  registers  should 
be  issued  every  year  to  the  members  and  clergy  only. 

^  ^  ^ 

Among  the  gifts  to  the  Fitzwilliam  Museum,  Cam- 
bridge, during  the  year  1898,  specially  mentioned 
by  the  syndicate  in  their  fiftieth  annual  report,  are 
the  following :  An  engraving  of  the  interior  of  the 
Leyden  University  library  by  Woudanus,  and  a 
collection  of  forty-eight  engraved  portraits  of  Cam- 
bridge celebrities,  have  been  presented  by  J.  W. 
Clark,  M.A.,  Registrary.  Mr.  Pendlebury  has  pre- 
sented during  the  year  fourteen  volumes  and  sixteen 
unbound  pieces  of  music.  Professor  W.  M. 
Flinders  Petrie  has  presented  a  number  of  specimens 
of  pottery,  mace-heads  and  smaller  objects,  found 
during  his  excavations  on  behalf  of  the  Egyptian 
Research  Account  in  1898.  The  principal  pur- 
chases have  been:  A  MS.  of  Aristotle's  Analytics 
of  the  fourteenth  century,  written  in  Italy,  with 
illuminated  initials ;  a  copy  of  the  German  version 
of  Sir  John  Mandeville's  travels,  printed  at  Basel, 
«>ca  1480,  with  numerous  hand-coloured  woodcuts 


(Brunet,  Supplement  I.,  931);  a  series  of  photo- 
graphic reproductions  of  pictures  in  the  Prado 
Gallery  at  Madrid  and  of  pictures  by  Rembrandt 
in  the  galleries  of  Berlin,  Cassel,  "and  Dresden ;  a 
facsimile  reproduction  of  a  thirteenth-century  MS. 
of  the  Lapidario  del  Rey  Alfonso ;  a  set  of  E.  aus'm 
Weerth's  publications  of  monuments  of  early 
Rhenish  art ;  two  water-colour  drawings  by  T.  M. 
Rooke,  namely,  a  view  of  Troyes  (Aube)  and  one 
of  Beaugency  (Loir-et-Cher) ;  a  volume  of  mis- 
cellaneous engravings  by  (and  after)  Martin  van 
Heemskerck,  the  elder  Brueghel,  and  other  artists 
of  the  sixteenth  and  early  seventeenth  centuries ;  and 
a  gold  ring  (probably  episcopal,  of  the  thirteenth 
century)  set  with  a  sapphire,  found  near  Fordham, 
in  Cambridgeshire. 

^?  <^  ^^ 

The  memorial  to  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  to  be  erected 
in  Norwich  by  public  subscription,  is  to  take  the 
foiiTi  of  a  statue  in  the  Haymarket,  where  it  will 
face  the  house  in  which  the  author  of  Religio  Medici 
spent  the  greater  part  of  his  life,  while  it  backs 
immediately  upcn  the  church  of  St.  Peter,  Man- 
croft,  where  he  lies  buried.  The  house  is  now 
occupied  as  a  bank. 


SALES. 
The  Durlacher  Coins. — Messrs.  Sotheby,  Wilkin- 
son, and  Hodge  began  on  Monday,  and  continued 
yesterday,  the  four  days'  sale  of  the  important  col- 
lection of  the  late  Mr.  Alexander  Durlacher,  member 
of  the  Numismatic  Society  of  London,  The  first 
two  days'  sale  of  302  lots  realized  a  total  of  ;^i,o44, 
and  included  the  following :  Henry  IV.  noble, 
heavy  coinage,  without  flag,  very  fine,  and  of  the 
highest  rarity,  £^'j  los.  (Spink) ;  Henry  VII. 
sovereign,  King  seated  on  throne  holding  sceptre 
and  orb,  under  a  canopy  of  three  arches,  £2% 
(Spink) ;  Henry  VIII.  sovereign  of  the  eighteenth 
year,  second  coinage,  £1^^  5s.  (Spink) ;  another  of 
the  thirty-fourth  year,  third  coinage,  /lo  (Rollin) ; 
Mary,  fine  sovereign,  1553,  the  Queen  seated, 
facing,  on  throne,  very  fine  and  rare,  £ij  los. 
(Rollin) ;  Philip  and  Mary  angel,  extremely  fine, 
£10  12s.  (Spink) ;  Elizabeth  gold  ryal.  Queen  in 
ship,  holding  sceptre  and  orb,  ^"30  los.  (Spink) ; 
James  I.  noble  or  spur  ryal,  the  King  standing, 
facing,  in  ship,  holding  sword  and  shield,  £2^  los. 
(Spink) ;  and  five  other  gold  pieces  of  the  same 
reign,  thirty-shilling,  with  the  thistle  mint  mark, 
;^i5  5s.  (Spink) ;  another,  with  the  trefoil  mint 
mark,  /■12  los.  (Spink) ;  fifteen-shilling  piece,  with 
spur  rowel  mint  mark — this  has  been  pierced  in 
two  places,  /lo  15s.  (Spink) ;  angel,  seventeenth 
year,  fine  and  rare,  £10  5s.  (Rollin) ;  and  half- 
angel,  £11  los.  (Spink);  Charles  I.  three-pound 
piece,  Oxford  mint,  1642, /ir  (Spink);  three-pound 
piece  of  the  same  mint,  1643,  very  fine  and  rare, 
£1^  2s.  6d.  (Rollin) ;  another,  1644,  in  very^fine  con- 
dition, ;^i8  (Spink) ;  and  a  silver  pound  piece,  1642, 
very  rare,  /15  15s.  (Rollin). — Times,  March  22. 

^^  ^  ^ 

The  Durlacher  Coins. — Messrs.  Sotheby,  Wilkin- 
son, and  Hodge  concluded  yesterday  the  four  days' 
sale  of  the  collection  of  English  coins  formed  by 
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the  late  Mr.  Alexander  Durlacher,  the  583  lots 
realizinjj  a  total  of  /2,i82  los.  fxl.  The  more  im- 
portant lots  of  the  two  concluding  days'  sale  were 
the  following:  Cromwell  broad,  1656,  by  Simon, 
/lo  los.  (Verity):  Charles  II.  five-guinea  piece, 
1677. /lo  los.  (Spink) ;  James  II.  five-guinea  piece, 
1688.  /13  los.  (Rollin) ;  Anne  five-guinea  piece, 
1703,  extremely  fine  and  rare,  £20  (Spink) ;  a 
guinea-piece  of  the  same,  1703,  excessively  rare, 
£if,  (Rollin) :  a  pattern  farthing  in  copper  of  the 
same,  1713.  ^28  los.  (Spink) ;  George  I.  nve-guinea 
piece,  1720,  £\\  5s.  (Spink);  George  III.  pattern 
two  pound  piece,  gold,  1820,  by  Pistrucci,  in 
brilliant  condition,  /ii  (Weight) ;  a  pattern  crown 
in  silver  of  1817,  by  Wyon,  £if,  los.  (Verity) ;  and 
George  IV.  pattern  crown  in  silver,  1820,  by  Mills, 
/13  los.  (Hare).  The  two  concluding  days  realized 
a  total  of /i, 143  2s.  6d. — Times,  March  24. 

^  ^  ^ 

Messrs.  Sothebv,  Wilkinson  and  Hodge  sold 
on  the  24th,  25th,  and  26th  ult.  a  portion  of  the 
library  of  a  gentleman,  which  included  the  follow- 
ing: Villon  Society's  Arabian  Nights,  /16. 
Alice's  Adventures  in  Wonderland  and  Through 
the  Looking-Glass,  first  editions,  £g.  Reid's  Cata- 
logue of  Cruikshank's  Works,  £15  los.  West- 
macott's  English  Spy,  2  vols,  1825-26,  £17  los. 
H.  K.  Browne,  by  D.  C.  Thomson,  with  23 
original  drawings,  1884,  /'la.  Collection  of  82 
Broadside  Ballads,  seventeenth  century,  £^i. 
Blake's  Book  of  Job,  1826,  £g  los.  Cromwelliana, 
illustrated  with  432  portraits  and  plates,  1810,  £^i. 
Shelley's  Works,  Kelmscott  Press,  ;^20  5s.  Chaucer's 
Works,  Kelmscott  Press,  ^57.  Engravings  and 
Woodcuts  by  Old  Masters,  8  parts,  Quaritch,  1889- 
97,  /19.  Sir  E.  Landseer's  Works,  2  vols..  Graves, 
£11  5s.  Percy  Society's  Publications,  30  vols., 
/8  5s.  Raymond's  Memoirs  of  Elliston,  extra 
Illustrated,  1846,  /lo.  Combe's  English  Dance  of 
Death,  1815-16,  £g  15s.  Racinet,  Costume  His- 
torique,  1888,  /12  5s.  Ackermann's  Microcosm 
of  London,  1808,  £10  15s.  Spenser's  Faerie 
Queene  by  Wise,  19  parts,  1894-96,  ;f  12.  Thacke- 
ray's Works,  edition  de  luxe,  ;£'io  5s.  George 
Whitney's  Choice  of  Emblems,  1586,  original 
MS.,  with  the  drawings,  ^"32.  Musee  Fran^ais  et 
Musee  Royal,  /lo  los.  Nolhac,  Marie  Antoinette, 
1890,  finely  bound,  /'15.  Boydell's  Shakespeare 
Gallery,  2  vols.,  morocco,  /15. — Athcnceuin,  April  i. 
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PROCEEDINGS  OF  ARCH^OLOGICAL 
SOCIETIES. 
The  Selden  Society. — The  annual  general  meet- 
ing of  this  society,  which  was  founded  in  1887  to 
encourage  the  study  and  advance  the  knowledge  of 
the  history  of  English  law,  was  held  yesterday  in 
the  council -room  of  Lincoln's  Inn  Hall.  The 
Master  of  the  Rolls  occupied  the  chair,  and  stated 
that  they  had  to  announce  a  slight  increase  of 
members  from  265  in  1897  to  273  in  1898.  As  to 
the  publication  of  the  year-books  of  Edward  II.,  it 
would  have  to  be  done  out  of  their  own  resources, 
and  the  council  proposed  to  publish  one  volume 
every  alternate  year,  commencing  in  1902,  so  as 
not  to  stop  the  issue  of  other  works.     He  had  been 


unable,  as  Master  of  the  Rolls,  to  get  more  money 
from  the  Treasury  than  would  enable  them  to  finish 
what  they  now  had  in  hand.  The  Treasury  took 
the  view- -he  regretted  to  say  that  it  was  supported 
by  Act  of  Parliament — that  they  had  no  right  to 
expend  public  money  on  such  works.  Vol.  XIII. 
for  1899  would  be  one  of  Select  Picas  of  the  Forests, 
by  Mr.  G.  J.  Turner,  and  Vol.  XIV.  for  1900  on 
The  Municipal  Records  of  Lincoln  and  Beverley,  by 
Mr.  A.  F.  Leach.  He  was  sorry  to  say  that  their 
literary  director  (Professor  F.  W.  Maitland),  who 
worked  for  them  in  the  most  praiseworthy  manner, 
had  been  unwell  for  some  time,  and  had  been  com- 
pelled to  go  abroad,  but  it  was  expected  that  that 
gentleman  would  shortly  be  able  to  resume  his 
duties.  He  concluded  by  moving  the  adoption  of 
the  report,  the  election  of  Mr.  Justice  Stirling  as  a 
vice-president,  and  the  election  of  the  following  as 
members  of  the  council :  Mr.  Justice  Bruce,  Mr. 
Justice  Channell,  Sir  Howard  Elphinstone,  Mr. 
A.  T.  Carter,  and  Mr.  B.  G.  Lake. — Mr.  Justice 
Cozens-Hardy  seconded  the  resolution,  which  was 
agreed  to  unanimously. — Times,  March  23. 

^  ^  -^ 

British  Arch^ological  Association. — March  15. 
— Mr.  C.  H.  Compton,  Vice-President,  in  the  chair. 
— Dr.  Brushfield  brought  for  exhibition  a  very 
curious  pipe,  from  the  collection  of  the  late  Rev. 
S.  M.  Mayhew,  the  peculiarity  consisting  in  its 
having  a  portrait  bowl  with  the  face  turned  inwards 
towards  the  smoker,  the  stem  being  very  much 
ornamented.  Dr.  Brushfield  had  compared  it  with 
those  in  the  British  Museum,  but  the  Museum 
possesses  nothing  like  it.  The  portrait  has  a  re- 
semblance to  those  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  and  may 
have  been  intended  for  a  likeness.  The  pipe  is  of 
the  time  of  Elizabeth  or  James  I.,  and  was  found 
in  London  in  1872. — Mr.  W.  A.  Donnelly  read  a 
most  interesting  paper  upon  his  recent  discoveries 
of  prehistoric  remains  in  the  Clyde  Valley.  The 
vitrified  fort,  with  cup  and  ring,  rock  and  boulder 
sculpturings,  an  ancient  hill  fort,  or  broch,  and  the 
crannog  at  Dumbuck,  altogether  form  a  group 
of  archaeological  discoveries  in  the  Dumbarton- 
shire district  of  the  Clyde  Valley  perhaps  un- 
equalled in  recent  times.  When  the  discovery  of 
the  vitrified  fort  was  first  made  known,  experts 
considered  the  evidences  insufficient  to  establish 
positively  the  formation  and  extent  of  the  struc- 
ture ;  but  subsequent  careful  examination  by  Mr. 
Donnelly  in  company  with  Mr.  John  Bruce,  F.S.A., 
established  the  fact  that  the  structure  had  an  inner 
and  outer  formation,  that  on  the  apex  of  the  hill 
being  48  feet  in  circumference,  while  the  outer 
vitrified  rampart  measures  232  feet  in  circumference. 
Of  the  discovery  of  the  fort  on  the  summit  of  the 
hill  of  Dumbuie,  about  a  mile  from  Dumbarton 
Castle,  interesting  particulars  were  given.  Its  form 
is  circular,  slightly  elliptical,  the  major  axis  of  the 
interior  measuring  32  feet  and  the  minor  axis  30 
feet.  The  walls  are  13  feet  6  inches  thick,  dry  built, 
of  local  sandstone.  On  the  inside  at  the  highest 
they  did  not  measure  more  than  6  feet.  No  traces 
of  windows  were  met  with,  the  only  opening  being 
the  doorway,  which  faced  the  east,  and  had  on  each 
side  a  small  guard  .chamber  sufficient  to  accommo- 
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date  one  person  conveniently.  Several  hearths  were 
discovered,  and  cooking  stones  and  stone  pounders, 
polished  pebbles,  whetstones,  and  oyster-shells  with 
signs  of  ornamentation,  one  of  which  contained  in 
the  cavities  of  the  design  traces  of  a  red  pigment. 
Stone  spear-heads  and  one  bone  arrow-head  were 
found.  Amongst  the  hundreds  of  tons  of  material 
removed  and  most  carefully  sifted  no  trace  of 
metal  of  any  kind  nor  of  pottery  was  discovered. 
Passing  on,  Mr.  Donnelly  told  the  story  of  his 
discovery,  on  July  31,  1898,  of  the  now  famous 
crannog  at  Dumbuck.  The  canoe  and  the  ladder 
which  were  found  at  the  crannog  were  the  two 
most  important  finds  in  wood,  but  a  quantity  of 
wooden  objects  have  been  met  with.  A  striking 
peculiarity  of  all  the  wood  used  in  the  construction 
of  the  crannog  is  the  fact  that  although  it  possesses 
its  original  form,  and  retains  even  the  slightest  tool 
mark,  it  is  in  a  condition  of  pulp.  The  paper  was 
abundantly  illustrated  by  diagrams  and  drawings, 
together  with  a  large  collection  of  objects  discovered. 
Amongst  the  numerous  exhibits  was  the  much-dis- 
cussed spear-head  of  slate  found  under  the  so-called 
ladder.  Roedeer  horns  and  hoofs  and  fox  and 
badger  remains  were  met  with,  and  a  stone,  shaped 
like  a  leg  of  mutton,  and  weighing  22  lb.,  supposed 
to  have  been  used  for  driving  piles.  The  largest 
pile  found  measures  10  inches  in  diameter.  The 
tide  covers  the  crannog  daily  to  the  depth  of  4  to 
8  feet. — Abridged  from  the  Hon.  Secretary's  Report. 

«OtJ         ^  ^5 

Royal  Archaeological  Institute,  —  General 
meeting,  April  5.  —  Emanuel  Green,  F.S.A.,  hon. 
director,  in  the  chair. — The  Worshipful  Chancellor 
Ferguson,  F.S.A.,  exhibited  a  Persian  talisman, 
made  of  a  circular  disc  of  thin  brass,  3f  inches  in 
diameter.  The  centre  is  occupied  by  a  circle  f  inch 
in  diameter,  containing  a  rude  human  face  repre- 
senting the  sun.  Ranged  round  the  central  sun 
are  twelve  cartouches,  each  containing  Persian 
inscriptions  signifying  various  attributes  of  God. 
Outside  these  circles  are  twelve  other  circles,  con- 
taining the  signs  of  the  Zodiac.  Every  one  of  the 
twelve  signs  was  supposed  to  have  an  influence 
over  certain  parts  of  the  human  body,  as  shown  by 
Chaucer  in  his  Treatise  on  the  Astrolabe.  In  it  is  a 
diagram  which  shows  the  influence  of  the  Zodiacal 
signs  upon  the  human  body  ;  thus,  Aries  takes  the 
bead,  and  the  order  of  the  Zodiacal  signs  is  gone 
regularly  through,  descending  the  human  body,  and 
ending  with  Aquarius  for  the  legs  below  the  knee, 
and  Pisces  for  the  feet.  Hence  the  talisman  seems 
to  have  been  used  by  the  poorer  classes  to  avert 
disease,  probably,  as  suggested  by  Chancellor 
Ferguson,  by  consulting  the  talisman  and  ad- 
dressing a  prayer  to  God  by  the  name  opposite  the 
sign  which  has  influence  over  the  part  of  the 
human  body  affected.  —  A  paper  was  read  by 
J.  Lewis  Andre,  F.S.A.,  on  "The  Ritualistic 
fecclesiology  of  North-east  Somerset."  He  com- 
menced by  contrasting  Norfolk  and  Somerset 
ritualistic  ecclesiology,  and  proceeded  to  discuss 
the  various  fittings  of  north-east  Somerset  churches, 
namely,  altar  stones  and  ^Itar  accessories,  with 
allusions  to  the  numerous  sancte  bell-cotes,  several 
of  which  retain  the  bell  itself.  Only  one  Easter 
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sepulchre  and  one  low  side-window  seemed  to  exist. 
Mr.  Andre  noticed  the  stalls  and  the  numerous 
square  bowled  fonts  of  Romanesque  design, 
especial  attention  being  directed  to  the  very 
curious  example  at  Locking.  He  further  referred 
to  the  prominence  given  to  the  rood -turret,  the 
peculiar  porch  galleries,  as  well  as  to  the  interest- 
ing stained-glass  windows. — Mr.  J.  P.  Harrison, 
M.A.,  read  a  paper  on  the  "  Influence  of  Eastern 
Art  on  Western  Architecture  in  the  Eleventh 
Century."  So  little  is  known  of  the  state  of 
architecture  in  France  and  England  in  the  first 
half  of  the  eleventh  century  that  it  seemed  well  to 
give  some  of  the  information  bearing  on  the  subject 
which  has  lately  been  gathered  from  the  works  of 
Baron  de  Caumont  and  M.  Viollet-le-Duc.  The 
chief  information  from  these  authorities  is  the 
influence  exerted  in  the  centre  of  France  by  a 
colony  of  Greek  merchants,  who  established  an 
emporium  at  Limoges,  whence  Eastern  art  and 
architectural  ornament  was  diffused  along  trade- 
routes  in  different  directions  early  in  the  eleven' h 
century,  besides  the  introduction  of  cupolas  and 
vaulting  in  Aquitaine.  A  second  important  im- 
provement in  architecture,  in  this  case  in  Normandy, 
at  Rouen  and  Bernay,  in  the  time  of  Duke 
Richard  II.,  appears  to  be  due  to  visits  from 
Syrian  and  Armenian  bishops  and  monks  at 
about  the  same  date.  Symeon,  the  Abbot  of  St. 
Catherine's,  on  Mount  Sinai,  in  particular  spent 
two  years  at  Rouen,  and  built  a  church  there  for 
a  Norman  nobleman.  M.  Ruprich-Robert  describes 
the  architecture  at  Bernay  as  entirely  different  from 
the  Norman  work  at  Caen,  and  evidently  by  a 
foreign  artist.  The  date  of  the  church  is  pro- 
nounced by  M.  Robert  to  be  before  1050.  Another 
point  of  considerable  importance  on  which  he 
throws  light  is  the  introduction  of  a  feature  derived 
from  Syrian  art  into  Western  Romanesque.  It  is 
the  change  of  a  Latin  plan  of  church  for  an  Eastern 
arrangement  of  pillars,  two  and  two  of  different 
sizes,  at  St.  Etienne  at  Caen,  by  Lanfranc  in  1062, 
with  a  view  of  introducing  vaulting. — Mr.  Harrison 
pointed  out  that  alternate  pilljirs  and  wall-shafts, 
like  those  at  Caen,  exist  in  Harold's  church 
at  Waltham,  believed  to  have  been  built  at 
nearly  the  same  time,  and  that  the  chevron  orna- 
ment on  arches  was  not  a  Norman  invention. — 
Communicated  by  the  Hon.  Secretary. 

^  -O^  ^ 

The  March  meeting  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries 
OF  Scotland  was  mostly  taken  up  with  an  account 
of  the  excavation  of  the  camps  and  earthworks  at 
Birrenswark  Hill  in  Annandale,  which  had  been 
undertaken  by  the  society  in  1898,  and  carried  out 
under  the  charge  of  Mr.  James  Barbour,  F.S.A., 
architect,  Dumfries,  with  Mr.  Alex.  Mackie,  who 
had  just  finished  for  the  society  the  excavation  of 
the  fort  at  Abernethy,  as  clerk  of  works.  A  general 
notice  of  the  nature  of  the  works  and  the  history  of 
the  place  was  given  by  Dr.  D.  Christison,  secretary. 
Although  there  was  no  single  point  which  could 
be  relied  on  as  positive  proof,  the  consensus  of 
testimony  was  in  favour  of  a  Roman  origin  for  the 
siege  works  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  and  a  native 
origin   for   the   fortress   on   the   top.      Mr.   James 
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Barbour  described  the  exploratory  operations  and 
their  results,  and  Dr.  Joseph  Anderson  gave  a 
detailed  description  of  the  various  objects  found 
in  the  course  of  the  excavations.— A  paper  by  Mr. 
Charles  J.  Guthrie  was  also  read,  entitled  "The 
Traditional  Belief  in  John  Knox's  House  at  the 
Netherbow,  Edinburgh,  vindicated." 

^       ^i       «o5 

In  a  pap)er  entitled  "  Notes  for  a  New  History  of 
Stirling,"  read  before  the  March  meeting  of  the 
Stirling  Natural  History  and  Arch^ological 
Society,  Mr.  W.  B.  Cook  gave  the  results  of  his 
researches  in  connection  with  several  buildings 
and  localities  associated  with  the  pre-Reformation 
history  of  the  burgh.  In  the  course  of  his  paper 
Mr.  Cook  referred  to  a  pend  in  Baker  Street, 
known  as  the  Vennel  Close,  which,  he  said,  was 
an  open  lane  before  the  Reformation,  and  was 
called  the  "  Ladie  Venel,"  in  honour  of  the  Virgin 
Mary,  after  the  building  of  the  Greyfriars' 
Monastery,  to  which  it  was  a  convenient  access 
from  the  north  and  east  piarts  of  the  town.  The 
Lady  Vennel  seemed  to  have  been  the  pend  from 
which  the  town's  drummer  began  his  rounds  every 
day  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  seven  o'clock 
p.m.  The  vennel  itself  is  said  to  have  been  the 
place  where  the  Stirling  butchers  stoned  James 
Guthrie,  the  martyr,  and  his  blood  used  to  be 
shown  in  a  window-sill,  but,  like  the  Rizzio  stain 
at  Holyrood,  this  story  needed  confirmation.  In 
the  end  of  last  century  the  house  over  the  Vennel 
Close  was  the  first  residence  in  Stirling  of  the  good 
Bishop  Glegg,  and  in  consequence  was  for  long 
known  as  the  Bishop's  Close.  Seeing  that  the 
names  of  St.  Mary's  Wynd  and  Friars'  Wynd  did 
not  ofi'end  the  Protestant  ears,  and  were  useful  as 
marking  pre-Reformation  localities  in  the  town, 
Mr.  Cook  suggested  that,  instead  of  being  simply 
No.  73,  Baker  Street,  this  ancient  passage  should 
have  its  proper  name,  the  "  Lady  Vennel,"  restored 
and  painted  over  it,  for  the  information  alike  of 
citizens  and  visitors. 

•^  ^  ^ 

A  meeting  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Antiquaries 
OF  Ireland  was  held  at  6,  Stephen's  Green,  Dublin, 
on  March  28,  Mr.  Thomas  Drew  presiding.  Mr. 
George  Coffey  contributed  "  A  Communication  on 
the  Palaeolithic  Period,  with  Evidences  of  the 
Antiquity  of  Man,"  illustrated  by  many  striking 
lantern  slides.  Mr.  F.  Elrington  Ball  read  a  paper 
on  "  Tallaght,  Co.  Dublin,  and  some  Places  in  its 
Neighbourhood,"  which  were  to  be  visited  by  the 
society  on  April  13.  He  gave  a  short  sketch 
of  Dolphin's  Barn  and  Crumlin,  whose  church- 
tower,  he  said,  was  of  some  antiquity.  The  Castle 
of  Drimnagh,  an  oblong  castle  of  the  Anglo-Norman 
period,  containing  three  stories,  was  next  described, 
and  its  history  given.  For  upwards  of  four  cen- 
turies it  was  occupied  by  the  great  family  of  Barne- 
wall.  Clondalkin,  which  was  also  to  be  visited,  was 
remarkable  as  the  site  of  one  of  the  Three  Round 
Towers  still  to  be  seen  in  the  County  Dublin.  It 
differed  from  most  other  round  towers  in  a  singular 
projecting  base,  considered  by  Dr.  Petrie  to  be  part 
of  the  original  design,  but  generally  supposed  to  be 
of  modern  construction.     It  was  84  feet  in  height. 


No  traces  of  the  original  church  remained.  In  the 
sixteenth  century  Clondalkin  was  accounted  one  of 
the  walled  and  good  towns  of  the  county.  On  the 
road  from  Clondalkin  to  Tallaght,  Newlands  was 
passed,  and  adjoining  it  was  the  Castle  of  Belgard, 
once  a  strongly  fortified  dwelling.  It  was  deemed 
one  of  the  most  important  castles  of  the  Pale,  which 
was  not  far  off,  and  often  served  to  protect  the 
surrounding  country  from  the  incursions  of  the 
O'Byrnes  and  O'Tooles.  Not  far  off"  was  the  Castle 
of  Ballymount,  or  Baile  Mota,  the  town  of  the  moat, 
which  was  locally  supposed  to  have  been  connected 
with  Belgard  by  an  underground  pjissage.  Tallaght 
itself  bore  few  traces  of  its  antiquity  and  former 
greatness  as  the  site  of  a  religious  house  from  very 
early  times,  and  as  the  chief  seat  of  the  Archbishops 
of  Dublin  for  five  centuries.  It  was  said  to  derive 
its  name,  which  signified  "  plague-monument,"  from 
being  the  burial-ground  of  g.ooo  of  the  earliest 
colonists  of  the  country  who  were  carried  off  by 
plague  in  one  week.  The  ancient  Church  of  Tal- 
laght was  replaced  in  Anglo-Norman  times  by  a 
church  of  which  the  belfry  still  remained,  and 
which  had  probably  some  pretensions  to  architec- 
tural beauty.  In  the  churchyard  there  were  the 
remains  of  an  ancient  stone  cross,  known  locally  as 
"St.  Mollrooney's  loaf  and  griddle,"  and  a  very 
large  stone  fort,  which  was  known  as  "  St  Moll- 
rooney's losset." 

^  ^  ^ 

The  monthly  meeting  of  the  Glasgow  Arch^- 
ological  Society  was  held  in  the  rooms,  207, 
Bath  Street,  on  March  16,  Professor  Young,  ex- 
president,  in  the  chair.  Mr.  J.  Dalrymple  Duncan, 
one  of  the  hon.  secretaries,  laid  on  the  table  a  new 
part  of  the  Transactions,  which  will  be  issued  to 
the  members.  Dr.  James  Macdonald  read  a  paper 
on  "  The  Distance-Slabs  of  the  Antonine  Vallum  or 
Wall,"  in  which  he  gave  a  description  of  the  slabs 
and  discussed  the  difficulties  met  with  in  reading 
the  inscriptions.  Dr.  J.  O.  Mitchell  afterwards 
read  a  paper  on  "  The  Old  Highways  of  the  Moffat 
District."  He  pointed  out  that  the  original  road- 
makers  in  that  district  were  the  Romans.  One  of 
their  great  main  roads  ran  through  the  parish  of 
Moffat,  following  from  Carlisle  practically  the  route 
of  the  existing  Caledonian  Railway.  The  old 
Roman  route  by  the  Summit  level  came  in  later 
times  to  be  entirely  abandoned,  and  the  north  and 
south  traffic  through  Moffat  was  diverted  by  the 
Beef  Tub  and  Ericstane  Moor.  It  was  by  this 
route  that  the  Glasgow  to  London  mail,  begun  in 
1788,  travelled.  At  a  later  period,  about  the  end 
of  that  century,  the  old  Roman  road  down  Evan 
"Water  was  revived,  parallel  to  the  existing  Cale- 
donian Railway,  and  after  many  difficulties  was 
converted  by  Telford,  the  engineer,  into  the  famous 
Glasgow  and  Carlisle  Road— one  of  the  finest  roads 
in  the  country,  and  along  which  a  splendid  mail 
service  was  conducted  until  it  was  supplanted  by 
the  railway. 

^  ^  ^ 

At  the  March  meeting  of  the  East  Riding  Anti- 
quarian Society,  held  at  the  Station  Hotel,  Hull, 
under  the  presidency  of  Lord  Hawkesbury,  a  paper 
was  read  by  Mr.  J.  R.  Boyle,  F.S.A.,on  "Edward I. 
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and  Kingston-upon-Hull,"  which  was  followed  by  a 
paper  on  a  "  Clog  Almanack,"  read  by  Mr.  G.  F.  J. 
Miles,  of  Withernsea.  "  Roman  Roads  in  the  East 
Riding  "  formed  the  subject  of  a  third  paper,  read 
by  the  Rev.  E.  Maule  Cole,  Vicar  of  Wetwang. 
He  said  he  had  lived  in  the  heart  of  the  Wolds  for 
nearly  thirty-four  years,  and  had  exceptional  oppor- 
tunities of  studying  the  subject.  There  had  been 
writers  who  had  confused  the  lines  of  the  ancient 
British  entrenchments  with  Roman  roads.  It  was 
difficult  to  distinguish  between  a  Roman  and  a 
mediaeval  road.  The  only  Roman  road  that  he 
knew  of  in  the  East  Riding  extends  from  Stamford 
Bridge  to  Brough-on-the-Humber.  In  1892,  he, 
with  Mr.  Bardwell,  of  Bolton  Hall,  explored  it  from 
Barnaby  Brow  to  High  Cullon  Grange.  At  a  foot 
below  the  surface  a  layer  of  mortar  was  met  with, 
15  feet  wide  and  nearly  a  foot  thick,  and  raised  in 
the  centre.  Where  hedges  were  planted  across  the 
road  they  did  not  flourish,  but  withered  away. 
There  was  no  doubt  this  was  the  Roman  road  from 
York  to  Brough,  and  it  must  have  crossed  the  Der- 
went  near  Stamford  Bridge.  The  road  from  Stam- 
ford Bridge,  or  from  York  to  Bridlington,  had 
greater  claims  to  antiquity  than  any  of  similar 
length  in  the  East  Riding.  Many  Roman  coins 
have  been  found  on  these  roads  as  well  as  portions 
of  tessellated  pavements. 

^  ^  ^ 

Hampshire  Field  Club  and  Arch^ological 
Society. — The  annual  meeting  of  this  society  was 
held  at  Winchester,  under  the  presidency  of  the 
Earl  of  Northbrook,  on  April  4.  The  members  first 
assembled  in  the  cathedral  and  viewed  the  roof  of 
the  nave  under  the  guidance  of  the  Dean.  Ascend- 
ing by  a  turret  staircase,  the  party  was  able  to 
traverse  the  length  of  the  nave  between  the  groined 
roof  and  the  timber  roof  above.  This  has  been 
very  carefully  restored,  and  some  of  the  massive 
oak  beams  of  the  time  of  William  the  Conqueror 
were  well  seen.^ — At  the  meeting  for  the  annual 
business,  the  report  for  the  year  stated  that  the 
society  held  eight  meetings  during  1898,  viz.,  at 
Christchurch  in  April,  at  Winchfield,  Odiham,  and 
Crondall  in  May,  and  also  near  Alresford,  in  the 
Meon  Valley,  and  at  Southampton  in  June,  in  the 
south  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  in  July,  at  Headbourn 
Worthy,  Stoke  Charity,  and  Micheldever  in  August, 
and  at  Silchester  in  September.  The  report  alluded 
to  the  efforts  made  by  the  society  to  preserve  the 
Roman  antiquities  on  the  Bittern  Manor  Estate, 
about  to  be  used  for  building  purposes,  and  a  letter 
was  read  from  Lady  Macnaghten  stating  that  the 
Roman  objects  of  interest  there  would  be  given  to 
the  museum  at  Southampton.  The  report  also 
referred  to  the  successful  efforts  made  by  the  society 
to  preserve  a  portion  of  the  ancient  west  wall  of 
Southampton,  which  had  been  threatened  with 
destruction,  and  also  to  the  recent  successful  agita- 
tion against  the  removal  or  mutilation  of  the  Bar 
Gate,  Southampton,  in  which  the  officers  and  other 
members  of  the  society  have  taken  a  very  active 
part. — The  officers,  including  the  Earl  of  North- 
brook  as  president,  were  re-elected. — On  the  pro- 
position that  ten  guineas  be  voted  to  the  King 
Alfred  commemoration  fund,  which  was  carried,  a 


discussion  arose  relating  to  the  proposed  museum 
as  part  of  the  memorial  to  the  King.  Lord  North- 
brook  expressed  his  disapproval  of  this  proposed 
museum,  and  the  hon.  organizing  secretary,  Mr. 
T.  W.  Shore,  said  that  if  such  a  museum  were  built, 
it  would  not  be  possible  to  fill  it  with  Anglo-Saxon 
antiquities,  on  account  of  their  rarity. 


IRetJietxJS  anD  H^otices 
of  Ji3eto  TBoofes. 

[Publishers  are  requested  to  be  so  good  as  always  to 
mark  clearly  the  prices  of  books  sent  for  review,  as 
these  notices  are  intended  to  be  a  practical  aid  to 
hook-buying  readers.^ 

Annals  of  Coal-mining  and  the  Coal  Trade. 
The  Invention  of  the  Steam-Engine  and 
THE  Origin  of  the  Railway.  By  Robert  L. 
Galloway.  Cloth,  demy  8vo.,  pp.  xii,  533. 
Illustrations,  plans,  and  maps.  London :  The 
Colliery  Guardian  Company,  Limited,  1898.  Price 
i6s.  net. 
In  this  large  and  full  volume  the  author  draws 
upon  ample  stores  of  learning.  The  book  is  simply 
crammed  with  detailed  information  relating  to  the 
origin  and  growth  of  coal-mining  and  the  coal  trade 
in  Britain  from  the  earliest,  somewhat  shadowy, 
indications  of  the  use  of  coal  in  pre-Roman  times 
down  to  the  present  day.  These  stores  of  informa- 
tion are  rendered  the  more  valuable  by  the  careful 
and  very  commendable  way  in  which  Mr.  Galloway 
gives  chapter  and  verse  for  all  his  references.  Any 
review  in  detail  of  such  a  book  is  impossible  in  the 
space  at  our  command.  It  bristles  with  points  of 
interest  which  relate,  not  only  to  the  immediate 
subject — the  history  of  coal-mining — but  to  the 
early  history  of  the  iron  and  other  trades,  and  to 
many  other  matters.  Side-lights  are  thrown  on 
more  than  one  aspect  of  our  social  history  and 
development.  On  such  points  as  the  making  of 
canals,  the  history  of  chimneys  and  the  chimney- 
tax,  or  hearth-money,  the  history  of  the  transport 
of  coals  by  sea  from  Newcastle  to  London — on  these 
and  the  like  much  that  is  new  is  set  forth,  together 
with  matter  that  is  more  familiar  to  antiquaries. 
With  regard  to  chimneys,  it  may  be  noted  that  it 
was  their  general  adoption  which  removed  at  least 
one  formidable  obstacle  to  the  growing  use  of  coal 
as  fuel.  Some  of  the  early  chimneys  were  made  of 
iron,  and  were  movable.  Iron  was  scarce  and  valu- 
able, and  these  iron  pots  figure  quaintly  sometimes 
in  old  wills  in  the  North  of  England  among  the 
goods  entailed  upon  son  after  son  in  succession. 
In  the  later  chapters  of  the  book  the  history  of  the 
steam-engine,  the  locomotive,  and  the  Davy  lamp 
is  fully  treated.  The  long  list  of  explosions  and 
burnings  from  fire-damp  -  the  earliest  on  record 
seems  to  have  taken  place  at  Gateshead  in  162 1 — 
forms  a  melancholy  chapter  in  the  history  of  the 
wonderful  coal  industry.  The  book  is  well  illus- 
trated, the  maps  and  plans  being  particularly  well 
reproduced.      The  index  is  far  from  being  as  full 
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or  complete  as  the  index  to  a  work  so  crowded  with 
detail  on  so  many  different  subjects  should  be. 
This  fault  should  be  remedied  in  any  new  edition 
that  may  be  called  for. 

♦  4c     4( 

Catalogue  of  the  Library  ok  Syon  Monastery, 
IsLEWORTH.  Edited  by  Mary  Bateson.  Buck- 
ram, 8vo.,  pp.  XXX,  262.  Cambridge :  University 
Press,  1898.  Price  15s. 
At  last  this  catalogue,  which  has  so  long  lain 
among  the  MSS.  of  Corpus  Christi  College,  Cam- 
bridge, has  secured  the  immortality  of  print.  The 
late  Mr.  Halliwell-Phillips,  it  is  said,  at  one  time 
intended  to  edit  it,  and  occasional  references  to  it 
by  other  scholars  have  made  bibliographers  aware 
of  its  value.  Miss  Bateson  has  now  edited  the 
catalogue — originally  compiled  early  in  the  six- 
teenth century — in  a  very  workmanlike  manner. 
She  has  evidently  spared  no  pains  in  the  laborious 
task  of  identifying  the  editions  of  the  volumes,  and  has 
been  successful  in  a  very  large  number  of  instances. 
The  editor's  introduction  to  the  Catalogue  brings 
out  more  than  one  point  of  interest.  The  library 
was  essentially  one  of  Latin  books.  There  were 
very  few  in  Greek,  and  not  many  more  in  English. 
In  Italian  there  were  none  at  all,  Petrarch  appear- 
ing as  a  Latin  writer  on  the  penitential  psalms,  and 
Boccaccio  as  the  author  of  a  dictionary  of  classical 
antiquities  !  In  poetry  and  in  history  alike,  Latin 
literature  was  strongly  represented,  while  English 
and  French  writers  made  but  a  very  poor  show. 

The  indexes  point  to  numerous  losses,  which  Miss 
Bateson  thinks  were  mainly  due  to  the  use  of  the 
Syon  collection,  like  many  other  monastic  libraries, 
as  a  lending  library.  It  is  possible,  also,  as  the 
editor  admits,  that  some  gaps  were  due  to  the 
removal  of  supposedly  dangerous  books.  The  dis- 
appearance of  Wyclif  s  books — their  titles  are  in 
the  index,  but  not  in  the  catalogue — seems  to  point 
in  this  direction.  Miss  Bateson  has  made  a  note- 
worthy contribution  to  bibliographical  literature. 

*  *      * 

York:  the  Cathedral  and  See.     By  A.  Clutton- 
Brock,  MA.    Cloth,  crown  Svo.,  pp.  156.    With 
forty-one  illustrations.    Bell's  Cathedral  Series. 
London :  George  Dell  and  Sons,    1899.      Price 
IS.  6d. 
This  is  the  latest  volume  of  that  excellently-con- 
ceived and  admirably  carried  out  series  of  mono- 
graphs   on    the  great    English   cathedrals   which 
Messrs.   George   Bell    and   Sons  are   engaged    in 
issuing  for  the  especial  benefit  of  that  portion  of 
the  British  public  who  in  this  nineteentn  century 
stand  for  the  pilgrims  and  palmers  of  bygone  days. 
Hitherto  visitors  have  been  obliged,  for  the  want  of 
a  better  help,  to  "  do  "  our  great  national  shrines  and 
sanctuaries  with  the  assistance  of  the  gentleman  in 
black,  the  keeper  of  the  fabric,  and  his  marvellous 
rigmarole  of  tact  and  fiction.      By  means  of  his 
excellent   Handbooks   to   the  Cathedrals   the   late 
Mr.  John  Murray   materially  improved   matters  ; 
but  excellent  and  valuable  as  they  are  in  them- 
selves for  the  full  details  and  abundance  of  references 
which  they  contain,  they  are  a  trifle  too  heavy  for 
the  ordinary  or  tourist  visitor,  being  adapted  rather 
for  the  student  than   the   holiday-maker.      Some 


kind  of  intermediate  work  was  wanted,  and  this 
happy  mean  was  struck  when  Messrs.  Bell  pro- 
duced their  "  Cathedral  Series  "  of  accurate,  well- 
written,  and  judiciously  illustrated  guide  -  books 
under  the  able  editorship  of  the  late  Mr.  Gleeson 
White  and  Mr.  E.  F.  Strange,  at  a  popular  price 
and  of  handy  dimensions. 

The  story  of  the  Cathedral  Church  of  York  is 
the  portion  falling  to  the  share  of  Mr.  Clutton- 
Brock.  and  he  has  done  his  work  well,  and,  by 
adhering  strictly  to  the  plan  laid  down  by  the 
publishers,  has  produced  a  guide-book,  not  only 
filled  with  such  a  measure  of  knowledge  and 
scholarship  as  to  make  it  of  much  value  and  use  to 
historical, architectural,  and  archaeological  students, 
but  at  the  same  time  plain  enough  to  be  "  under- 
standed  of  the  people."  In  addition  to  this,  the 
value  of  the  book  is  heightened  by  copious,  well- 
selected  and  admirably  reproduced  illustrations, 
which  will  be  equally  appreciated  by  the  intelli- 
gent visitor  and  the  art  specialist.  The  chapter  on 
the  Archbishops  of  the  See  is  not  only  interesting, 
but  useful. 

H.  P.  Feasey. 

♦  *  ♦ 
Beverley  Minster:  an  Illustrated  Account 
OF  ITS  History  and  Fabric.  By  Charles 
Hiatt,  author  of  Chester :  the  Cathedral  and 
See.  Forty-three  illustrations.  Cloth,  8vo., 
pp.  135.  London :  George  Bell  and  Sons,  1898. 
Price  IS.  6d. 
This  is  a  monograph  uniform  with  Messrs.  Bell's 
"Cathedral  Series."  The  author  writes  with 
commendable  enthusiasm  of  the  still  beautiful 
minster.  Curiously  enough,  this,  "  the  most  perfect 
church  in  England,"  has  not  received  the  attention 
which  it  undeniably  deserves.  Though  never  a 
cathedral  church,  it  was  one  of  the  mother  churches 
of  the  great  diocese  of  York.  In  many  ways  it  is  a 
remarkable  church — the  choir  and  transepts  some 
declare  unsurpassed  by  any  in  Europe — represent- 
ing as  it  does  the  perfection  of  Early  English 
Gothic.  With  the  Cathedral  Church  of  York  it  has 
many  points  in  common  ;  both  edifices  have  con- 
tinuous roofs  and  double  aisles  to  the  central 
transept,  the  latter  a  rare  feature.  The  western 
towers  have  been  thought  copies  of  those  at  York, 
but  although  they  are  apparently  taller,  they  are 
really  lower.  It  is  possible  that  the  west  front  of 
Beverley  may  have  been  suggested  by  that  of  the 
great  Northern  minster,  but  it  is  by  no  means  a 
copy.  Not  only  is  it  altogether  more  graceful  and 
of  loftier  proportions  than  its  great  rival,  but  it  is 
not  improbable  that  the  towers  of  Beverley  were 
completed  before  the  north-western  tower  of  York 
was  built.  When  the  west  front  of  Beverley  was 
commenced,  York  was  still  without  its  western 
towers. 

In  the  year  1050  it  is  recorded  that  Archbishop 
Cynesige  added  to  the  then  minster  a  lofty  stone 
(central  ?)  tower,  or  campanile,  in  which  it  is 
believed  he  hung  two  large  bells.  Among  the 
miracles  of  St.  John,  an  account  /dating  in  the 
reign  of  King  John,  1199-1216)  of  tne  fall  of  this 
tower  is  related.  From  this  account  we  learn  that 
the  old   work  was  patched   up,  and   a  lofty   and 
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beautiful  tower  carried  up  over  the  crossing ;  but 
the  builders  inserting  their  new  work  in  the  old,  the 
piers,  unable  to  bear  the  weight  of  the  new  tower, 
utimately  collapsed. 

On  page  32  the  author  says  that  the  destruction 
of  the  fabric  of  the  minster  in  the  great  fire  of 
1 188  rendered  the  rebuilding  of  the  church  impera- 
tive, adding  at  the  same  time,  "There  seems  no 
doubt  that  the  Norman  nave  was  left  standing,  and 
was  possibly  used  until  the  building  of  the  present 
nave  in  the  fourteenth  century.  JBut  it  is  more 
probable  that  it  was  replaced  by  a  nave  of  the 
twelfth  century."  This  statement  is  somewhat 
contradictory.  An  indulgence  granted  by  Arch- 
bishop Walter  Gray  in  1232  speaks  of  the  church 
as  enormously  disfigured  by  a  sad  ruin.  It  would 
seem  that  the  nave  was,  comparatively  speaking, 
uninjured  by  the  fire  of  1188,  and  that  an  attempt 
was  made  to  repair  the  damages  by  the  recon- 
struction of  the  existing  work. 

The  pulpitum  or  rood-loft  of  ^Elfric  mentioned  on 
p.  19  as  adorned  with  "  gold,  silver,  and  brass," 
is  expressly  stated  to  have  been  of  Teutonic  work- 
manship, of  which  the  work  of  Bishop  Bernward 
at  Hildesheim  affords  us  an  admirable  example. 
The  statement  on  p.  36,  that  the  building  of  the 
minster  "practically  ceased  between  the  years 
1340-50,"  and  that  on  p.  44,  that  the  towers  were 
probably  commenced  after  the  York  towers — that 
is,  after  the  year  1400* — seem  to  require  some 
comparison  and  rectification.  Maldon  Priory 
(p.  18)  should  read  Malton,  and  the  "  pairs  of  the 
nave  "  (p.  40)  be  corrected. 

A  valuable  ground  -  plan  of  the  minster  is 
appended.  We  say  valuable,  as  it  is  a  question 
whether  such  a  plan  has  hitherto  been  published. 

H.  P.  Feasey. 
*  *  * 
English  Cathedrals  illustrated.  By  Francis 
Bond.  M.A.,  F.G.S.  With  188  illustrations 
from  photographs.  Crown  8vo.,  cloth  extra, 
pp.  xiii,  314.  London  :  George  Newnes,  Limited, 
1899.     Price  6s. 

What  Messrs.  George  Bell  and  Sons  have  done 
individually  with  the  cathedrals  of  England,  Messrs. 
Newnes  have  done  collectively.  That  is,  in  regard 
to  their  architectural  character  alone,  for  Mr.  Bond's 
book  is  clearly  one  for  the  architect,  or  at  least  for 
the  visitor  with  some  knowledge  of  that  art,  and 
not  for  the  ordinary  tourist  visitor.  This  book, 
says  the  author  in  his  Introduction,  is  "an  attempt 
to  make  the  study  of  the  English  cathedrals  more 
interesting,"  and  to  open  the  way  to  the  under- 
standing and  more  free  enjoyment  of  the  highest 
achievement  of  the  English  race  in  any  branch  of 
art — that  of  our  mediaeval  architecture.  With  this 
object  in  view,  he  commences  by  falling  foul  of  the 
ordinary  guide-book  of  the  regulation  order,  and 
condemns  at  the  outset  the  "  hop,  skip  and  jump  " 
arrangement  which  carries  the  visitor  from  the 
fourteenth  to  the  fifteenth  century,  thence  back- 
wards   to    the    twelfth,    eleventh    and    thirteenth 

•  The  central  tower  of  York  dates  circa  1400-23, 
the  south-west  tower  from  1433-47,  and  that  of  the 
north-west  from  1470-74. 


centuries,  finally  leaving  him  (shall  we  say  in 
amazement  or  amusement  ?)  in  the  midst  of  the 
work  of  the  sixteenth.  This  arrangement,  he 
admits,  has  to  the  visitor  one  merit — and  that  no 
inconsiderable  one  to  the  holiday-maker — of  saving 
his  legs.  Mr.  Bond,  on  the  contrary,  confesses 
boldly  that  he  does  not  propose  to  study  the  visitor 
at  all  in  this  matter  of  ' '  marching  and  counter- 
marching," hoping  that  there  are  some  visitors  who 
will  not  be  deterred  by  a  little  bodily  fatigue  from 
studying  the  cathedrals  aright.  Having  thus 
delivered  himself,  the  visitor  is  taken  in  hand  and 
conducted  through  the  cathedrals  of  England  and 
Wales — thirty-four  in  number ^and  excellently  and 
agreeably  instructed  in  their  architectural  history 
and  characteristics  under  the  heads  of  the  different 
periods  of  their  architecture.  For  the  student  of 
architecture,  and  those  taking  an  interest  in  that 
branch  of  art,  no  better  method  of  instruction  could 
have  been  devised,  but  to  the  ordinary  everyday 
visitor  we  are  afraid  it  will  prove  but  dry  reading. 
It  would  have  been  to  more  advantage  if  the 
pictures  selected  for  reproduction  had  been  of  a 
larger  size,  though  fewer  in  number.  A  useful 
glossary  is  appended.  An  index  would  have  been 
a  valuable  addition  to  the  book,  and  a  chapter 
on  St.  Peter's  Abbey,  Westminster,  although  a 
cathedral  for  only  a  short  period,  would  not  have 
been  out  of  place.  H.  P.  Feasey. 

4c  4c  34c 
Records  of  the  Charity  known  as  Blanch- 
minster's  Charity,  in  the  parish  of  Stratton, 
county  of  Cornwall,  until  the  year  1832  ;  with 
introduction  and  notes  on  the  families  of  Turet, 
Blanchminster,  Hiwis  and  Colshull.  Com- 
piled by  R.  W.  Goulding.  Cloth,  8vo.,  pp.  185. 
Louth  :  jf.  W .  Goulding  and  Son,  1898. 
The  dry  recital  of  the  title  gives  but  little  idea 
of  the  varied  interest  of  the  pages  of  this  book. 
Mr.  Goulding  has  done  his  work  thoroughly  well. 
The  latter  half  of  the  volume  contains  a  catalogue 
of  the  MSS.  relating  to  the  Charity,  Extracts 
from  the  Accounts,  Legal  Settlements,  and  other 
documentary  matter.  In  the  earlier  pages  the  com- 
piler gives  a  full  and  carefully  written  account  of 
the  origin  and  descent  of  the  property,  the  founders 
of  the  charity,  its  management,  income  and  expendi- 
ture, and  early  account-books.  These  pages  are 
full  of  interest.  The  "  distressed  mariners,  maimed 
soldiers  and  the  like,  who  carried  passports,  testi- 
monials, letters  patent,  or,  as  it  is  often  put,  who 
had  the  Queen's  broad  seal  to  beg,  either  for  them- 
selves or  for  others,"  and  who  abounded  about  the 
end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  all  knew  of  the  Stratton 
charity,  and  found  their  way  to  the  remote  Cornish 
village  in  a  constant  stream  of  indigent  folk. 
Mr.  Goulding  mentions  such  entries  as  "  i2d.  to 
two  men  of  Lincolnshire  who  were  taken  by  the 
Spanish  galleys  that  burned  Penzance,  1595  .  .  . 
6d.  to  a  soldier  who  came  from  Sir  Richard  Gren- 
ville's  ship;"  and  in  1694  payments  to  enable  two 
persons  to  go  to  the  well  of  St.  Columb  the  Lower 
to  seek  help  for  their  legs.  Hospitals  and  leper- 
houses  were  often  helped.  Very  frequent  pay- 
ments were  made  in  response  to  briefs.  Among 
the  items  of  expenditure  for  church  purposes  may 
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be  noted  in  1586  the  purchase  of  candles  to  the 
value  of  yid  to  provide  light  when  "  we  had  morning 
prayer  before  day."  Five  boys  singing  in  the  choir 
at  Christmas,  1570,  received  i5d.  More  secular 
expenditure  included  payments  for  the  bull-ring, 
the  butts,  the  cucking-stool,  stocks,  and  whipping- 
post, for  the  alms-houses,  school-house,  etc. ;  and 
even  in  1625  and  1626  for  killing  foxes.  The 
charity  seems,  indeed,  to  have  touched  the  life  of 
the  community  at  every  point — civil,  ecclesiastical, 
social,  national.  At  the  present  day  the  income  of 
the  charity  estate  amounts  to  about  ;^6oo  per 
annum.  A  first  charge  on  the  receipts  is  the 
maintenance  and  improvement  of  the  property,  on 
which  there  are  more  than  seventy  houses.  The 
remainder  is  spent  in  doles  to  the  poor,  and  in 
contributions  to  various  local  charitable  objects. 
Stratton  is  to  be  congratulated  on  the  flourishing 
state  of  its  charity,  and  the  trustees,  or  feoffees,  are 
to  be  congratulated  on  having  placed  the  examina- 
tion and  transcription  of  their  records  in  the 
thoroughly  capable  hands  of  Mr.  Goulding. 

♦  *  * 
Roman  Ribchester  ;  being  the  Report  of  Excava- 
tions made  on  the  site  during  1898.  By  John 
Garstang.  Preston :  George  Toulmin  and  Sons  ; 
London  and  Oxford :  James  Parker  and  Co. 
Price  2s.  net. 
Readers  of  Mr.  Garstang's  interesting  article  in 
the  March  Antiquary  will  find  in  this  pamphlet 
report  a  wealth  of  detail  regarding  the  successful 
excavations  at  Ribchester.  Mr.  Garstang  outlines 
the  history  of  Ribchester  in  Roman  times,  and 
then  gives  a  full  and  valuable  report  of  the  excava- 
tions under  the  headings  :  I.  Visible  Roman  Re- 
mains ;  II.  Outline  of  the  Camp,  including  the 
Wells,  the  Ditch  or  Fosse,  the  North,  West,  South, 
and  East  Corners,  with  Conclusions  drawn  from 
a  Study  of  the  Facts  detailed;  III.  The  Interior; 
IV.  External  Excavations,  including  Burial-ground, 
Roman  Roads,  and  the  Earthwork  at  Mellor,  a 
small  entrenchment  on  the  hills  to  the  south 
declared  to  be  not  Roman,  but  comparatively 
modern.  Besides  several  illustrations  in  the  text, 
there  are  four  plates  showing  respectively  a  Plan 
of  RomaJi  Ribchester,  a  Central  Plan,  Relics  in 
Pottery,  and  Relics  in  Metal.  Mr.  Garstang  has 
prepared  a  report  of  the  greatest  interest  and 
value,  a  copy  of  which  should  be  in  the  possession 
of  every  archaeologist. 

4c  4c  ;4c 
The  Right  to  bear  Arms.  By  "X."  Cloth, 
8vo.,  pp.  xvi,  183.  London  :  Elliot  Stock,  1899. 
Price  6s. 
This  book  is  an  amplification  of  a  series  of  papers 
which  appeared  some  little  time  ago  in  the  Genea- 
logical Magazine  as  a  result  of  the  stir  caused  by 
certain  articles  by  "X"  in  the  Saturday  Review, 
wherein  the  writer  called  in  question  the  right  of 
many  well-known  people  to  the  arms  they  use. 
All  who  are  interested  in  genuine  heraldry  will 
welcome  this  book,  which  is  written  in  a  lively  and 
interesting  manner,  calculated  to  attract  even  those 
who,  with  Harry  Hotspur,  look  upon  heraldic  lore 
as  "such  a  deal  of  skimble-skamble  stuff."  For 
students  the  value  of  the  volume  is  increased  by 
the  reprints  (with  translations)  of  early  armorial 


edicts,  grants  of  arms  and  of  augmentations  of 
arms,  and  other  documents,  which  the  author  gives 
in  extenso.  Particularly  interesting  are  the  copy  of 
the  letters  patent  hereditarily  vesting  the  office  of 
Earl  Marshal  in  the  Howard  Family,  granted  by 
Charles  II..  and  the  copy  of  the  earliest  charter  of 
incorporation  to  the  Heralds,  dated  the  first  year 
of  Richard  III.'s  reign.  The  author  shows  how 
that  in  England  from  an  early  period — from  1418 
at  least — the  control  of  arms  has  been  both  theo- 
retically and  in  fact  vested  in  the  Sovereign,  how 
in  exceptional  cases  the  Sovereign  has  reserved  and 
still  exercises  the  prerogative  to  act  direct,  how 
"the  working,  control,  and  supervision  has  been 
and  still  is  in  England  delegated  by  the  Sovereign 
to  the  Earl  Marshal  and  the  officers  of  Arms,  and 
how  by  grants  and  by  the  Visitations  with  the 
powers  of  defacement  and  disclaimer  this  super- 
vision has  been  exercised."  The  latter  part  of  the 
book  deals  with  the  "  Right  to  bear  Arms "  in 
Scotland  and  in  Ireland.  The  style,  brisk  and 
lively  on  the  whole,  might  have  been  made  a  little 
less  colloquial  in  one  or  two  places.  Such  phrases 
as  "  I  don't  care  a  hang,"  "bogus  baronets," 
"  fishy  individuals  "  who  have  "  never  paid  a  sou," 
seem  somewhat  unnecessarily  slangy. 

We  have  received  the   portly  volume  of  Bvb- 

GONES     RELATING     TO     WaLES     AND     THE      BORDER 

Counties,  1897-98  (Vol.  V.,  Second  Series).  Like 
its  predecessors,  it  is  a  valuable  collection  de 
omnibus  rebus  connected  with  the  district  named. 
Wordsand  phrases,  wills,  natural  history,  marriages, 
books,  societies,  antiquarian  discoveries,  and  end- 
less other  matters  of  local  interest — which  are  often 
of  general  interest  also — find  a  place  within  the 
book's  552  pages.  A  full  and  classified  index  pro- 
vides the  necessary  key  to  the  volume. 

4t  •  • 
We  have  on  our  table  several  magazines  and  pam- 
phlets. The  Ulster  Journal  of  Archeology  (Vol.  V., 
Part  II.)  for  February,  1899,  contains,  inter  alia., 
"  Leather  Finds  in  Peat  Bogs,"  by  W.  J.  Knowles ; 
a  continuation  of  Captain  Berry's  "  Royal  Resi- 
dence of  Rathmore  of  Moy-linne  "  ;  "  The  Connor 
Ogams,  County  Antrim,"  by  Robert  Cochrane, 
F.S.A.  ;  and  "  Vestry  Book  of  .  .  .  Ballywalter, 
Ballyhalbert,  and  Inishargie,  in  the  Ardes,  Co. 
Down,  1706,"  by  the  Rev.  Charles  Scott.  Among 
various  quaint  entries  noted  in  the  last  -  named 
paper  may  be  mentioned,  "  1779.  To  finish  the 
leaping-on  stone,  2s.  8^d.,"  doubtless  to  facilitate 
getting  on  horseback.  The  illustrations  are,  as 
usual,  numerous  and  good. 

Among  the  contents  of  the  Genealogical  Magazine 
(London,  Stock)  for  March  are  papers  on  "  The 
Pedigree  of  Pym  of  Brymore,  1643,"  by  Walter 
Crouch  ;  "  The  New  '  Debrett '  "  ;  "  The  First 
Railway  Arms,"  granted  to  the  Great  Central 
Railway,  with  a  locomotive-engine  proper,  between 
two  wings  or  for  crest !  "  Buchanan  Genealogies  " ; 
and  a  continuation  of  Mr.  Vade-Walpole's  "  Notes 
on  the  Walpoles."  The  April  number  of  the  same 
magazine  has  an  article  translated  from  the  French 
of  M.  A.  de  Royer  on  "  Is  there  a  French  Nobility  ?" 
and   the   following   papers,   among    others :    "  De 
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Bellamonte  and  Hamilton,"  by  John  Hamilton; 
"  The  Seals  of  the  Diocese  of  Bath  and  Wells,"  by 
J.  Gale  Pedrick ;  "  Gretna  Green  "  ;  and  continua- 
tions of  "  Notes  on  the  Walpoles  "  ;  "  Duchy  of 
Lancaster  Inquisitions  Post-mortem,"  by  Ethel 
Stokes ;  "  The  Lords  and  Marquises  of  Raineval  in 
Picardy,"  by  the  Marquis  de  Ruvigny  and  Raineval, 
etc.  A  reproduction  of  "  A  Gretna  Green  Marriage 
Certificate"  forms  an  interesting  frontispiece. 

*  *     * 

The  Reliquary  atid  Illustrated  Archaologist  (London, 
Bemrose)  for  April  is  an  excellent  number.  Mr. 
F.  R.  Coles  follows  up  his  article  on  Scottish 
distaffs  by  a  fully  -  illustrated  paper  on  ''  The 
Decoration  of  Scottish  Spindles  and  Whorls." 
Mr.  H.  P.  Feasey  gives  the  first  part  of  a  paper  on 
"  The  Instrument  of  the  Rosary,"  which  is  full  of 
matter  of  value  and  interest  to  the  ecclesiologist. 
Other  well  -  illustrated  articles  are:  "The  'Bat 
House,'  near  Ambergate,  Derbyshire,"  by  John 
Ward,  F.S.A. ;  "  The  Abbey  of  Timoleague,"  by 
H.  Elrington  ;  and  "  Early  Christian  Art  in  Ireland 
— Bas-relief  on  Cross  at  Monasterboice,"  by  Mar- 
garet Stokes,  with  some  quaint  pictures.  Among 
the  "  Archaeological  Notes,"  also  fully  illustrated, 
is  a  valuable  list  of  bronze  war  trumpets  found  in 
Ireland,  with  place  and  exact  reference  given  in 
each  case. 

^♦f         *         3«C 

The  Downside  Review,  Vol.  XVIII. ,  March,  1899; 
Downside  College,  Bath. — When  we  took  up  this 
review,  we  did  so  in  the  firm  conviction  that  it  was 
"  yet  another  new  venture.'  A  nearer  acquaint- 
ance assured  us  that  it  was  within  a  year  or  so  of 
attaining  its  majority.  That  so  excellent  a  three- 
quarterly  should  so  long  have  hidden  itself  from  the 
public  ken  is  somewhat  remarkable.  Its  character 
partakes  of  the  ecclesiastical,  historical,  ecclesio- 
logical,  and  archaeological  nature.  Under  its  able 
editor  the  review  deserves  a  wider  recognition  from 
the  outside  world  than  it  has  yet  received.  The 
learned  Benedictine  Dom  Pasquet  and  other  of  his 
fellows  are  constantly  contributing  the  results  of 
their  researches,  travels,  etc.,  to  its  pages,  being 
assisted  in  other  departments  by  their  friends.  The 
print,  paper,  and  pictures  are  all  good.  The  sub- 
scription is  moderate  at  5s.  a  year. 

The  following  reports  have  reached  us  :  British 
Museum  and  Reference  Library  :  Report  0/  the  Museum 
Committee  for  the  Two  Years  to  September  30,  1898,  a 
record  of  much  useful  work  ;  Annual  Report  of  the 
Sidcup  Literary  and  Scientific  Society,  containmg  papers 
on  "Alphabets,"  "Surnames  of  Sidcup,"  "Ruxley," 
and  "  Foots  Cray  in  Domesday  Book  "  ;  Transactions 
of  the  Burton-on-Trent  Natural  History  and  Archa- 
ological  Society  for  Session  1896-1897  (Vol.  IV., 
Part  I.),  containing  "  The  Burton  Parish  Registers 
(Part  III.),"  by  the  Rev.  Vicars  A.  Boyle,  M.A., 
"The  Burton  Abbey  Dissolution  Inventories,"  by 
Henry  A.  Rye,  and  other  papers. 

*  ♦      ♦ 

We  have  also  received  a  paper  of  much  interest 
on  "The  'Old  Minster,'  South  Elmham,"  by  the 
Rev.  Tohn  James  Raven,  D.D.,  F.S.A.,  reprinted 
from  the  Proceedings  of  the  Suffolk  Institute  of  A  rchce- 
ology  and  Natural  History. 


Cotte0ponDence. 

MR.  A.  J.  C.  HARE'S  "SHROPSHIRE." 

To  THE  Editor. 

This  "  glorified  guidebook,"  to  quote  from  a  review 
in  the  Scotsman  of  another  book  of  the  same  author, 
is  valuable  as  an  illustration  of  the  depths  to  which 
an  inaccurate  mind  may  let  a  clever  man  fall. 
The  work  is  interesting  and  full  of  well-chosen 
extracts,  many  of  them  from  Miss  Burne's  Shrop- 
shire Folklore,  but  it  is  difficult  to  find  a  page  of 
original  matter  that  does  not  contain  some  error, 
greater  or  less.  We  are  not  aware  whether  or  not 
Mr.  Hare  is  an  archaeologist,  but  certainly  no  man 
who  aspires  to  write  a  guidebook  should  in  these 
modern  days  confuse  friaries  with  monasteries,  and 
both  with  collegiate  churches,  as  Mr.  Hare  does  in 
his  list  of  such  buildings  on  page  4.  It  seems 
also  a  little  behind  the  times  to  speak  of  "leper 
windows"  in  several  churches,  but,  still,  that  term 
is  perhaps  allowable.  The  county  of  Salop  is  in- 
dignant at  the  inaccurate  account  of  its  places  of 
interest,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  case  of  the  old  home 
of  the  Fitz-Warins  at  Whittington.  On  page  215 
we  are  told  that  the  "  last  Fulke  Fitz  -  Warine 
died  in  1615,  after  which  it  passed  to  Sir  William 
Bouchem,  who  became  Earl  of  Bath,  and  exchanged 
it  for  other  lands  with  Henry  VIII."  After  this 
remarkable  statement,  and  the  curious  version 
of  Sir  William  Bourchier's  name,  the  account  of 
the  manor  proceeds  correctly,  but  apparently  with- 
out the  author  finding  out  that  on  page  174  he  has 
already  given  details  of  the  history  of  Whittington, 
under  the  head  of  Alberbury,  a  manor  that  passed 
from  the  elder  branch  of  Fitz-Warin  at  the  close 
of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  had  quite  a  different 
descent  from  that  of  Whittington.  The  account  of 
Shrewsbury  is  full  of  similar  misstatements.  We 
are  told  in  one  place  that  the  scanty  remains  of  the 
Franciscan  friary  are  now  cottages,  and  then  in 
another  that  nothing  is  left  of  the  Grey  Friars' 
house  !  We  have  in  its  proper  place  a  correct 
description  of  a  fine  timber  house  in  Butcher  Row, 
and  then  half  a  dozen  pages  on  is  a  sentence  which 
seems  to  allude  to  it,  though  it  runs  as  follows  : 
"  On  Pride  Hill,  to  the  right,  is  the  Guildhouse  of 
the  Maternity  of  Holy  Cross,  a  remarkable  timber 
building,  sometimes  thought  to  have  been  the 
town-house  of  the  Abbots  of  Lilleshall."  The 
fine  Church  of  St.  Mary's,  Shrewsbury,  possesses 
an  east  window  of  English  glass,  representing  the 
tree  of  Jesse,  which,  tradition  says,  was  originally 
in  the  church  of  the  Grey  Friars,  from  which  it 
was  taken  to  the  old  Church  of  St.  Chad,  and 
finally  found  rest  in  St.  Mary's.  Mr.  Hare  calls 
this  Flemish  glass,  though  he  tells  of  its  gift  by  Sir 
John  de  Charlton  in  the  fourteenth  century  to  the 
Grey  Friars.  Then,  having  left  St.  Mary's,  and 
come  to  a  description  of  the  abbey  church, 
which  has  a  modern  east  end,  with  three  narrow 
lancets,  he  says:  "The  lower  part  of  the  great 
east  window — a  Jesse  window — was  brought  from 
St.  Chad's."  These  are  but  specimens,  and  might 
be  multiplied,  and  we  might  add  to  them  a  number 
of  derivations  of  place-names  which  will  not  stand 
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the  test  of  local  knowledge.  We  may  mention 
that  in  almost  every  case  where  Shropshire 
possesses  two  places  of  the  same  name,  Mr.  Hare 
has  confused  them  ;  and  he  locates  the  Cluniac 
cell  of  Preen,  near  Wenlock,  at  IVees.  near  Whit- 
church ;  and  the  church  of  Hordley  at  Horderley, 
which  does  not  possess  one.  The  plan  of  the  book, 
which  is  good,  is  marred  by  a  twofold  allusion  to 
an  imaginary  railway-station  at  Cound,  and  an 
equally  imaginary  junction  at  Whittington.  These 
are  not,  however,  archseological  matters,  but  the 
statement  on  page  282,  that  Eyton-on-Severn,  the 
countr>-  seat  of  the  Abbots  of  Shrewsbury,  "  took 
its  name  from  owners  resident  here  from  the  time 
of  Henry  I,"  deserves  comment  from  an  archaeo- 
logical standpoint.  The  Shropshire  Eytons  were 
seated  at  Eyton-on-the- Weald-Moors,  many  miles 
from  the  Severn,  and  we  have  yet  to  learn  that  the 

S)lace  took  its  name  from  the  family,  and  not  the 
amily  from  the  place  !  In  the  preface  to  the  book 
Mr.  Hare  asks  for  corrections  and  additions  to 
be  notified  to  him.  We  hope  that  someone  well 
acquainted  with  the  county  will  be  good  enough  to 
give  him  a  list,  but  we  fear  that  that  will  mean  the 
re-writing  of  the  book  before  it  can  become  a  guide 
of  any  value  to  the  public.  Salopiensis. 


BESANT'S  "SOUTH  LONDON." 
To  THE  Editor. 
My  attention  has  been  called  to  an  error  in  an 
otherwise  admirable  criticism  of  this  book  by 
Mr.  Fairman  Ordish,  F.S.A.,  which,  I  think,  is  of 
sufficient  importance  to  warrant  a  correction.  In 
the  Antiquary  for  March  last  he  says:  "Now,  if 
the  London  antiquary  will  look  into  Thombury 
and  Walford's  Old  and  New  London  and  Walford's 
Greater  London,  he  will  find  no  account  of  Ber- 
mondsey  Abbey  in  either  of  these  works."  In  my 
copy  of  Thornbury  and  Walford's  Old  and  New 
London,  which,  though  undated,  was,  I  know, 
published  by  Messrs.  Cassell  at  a  date  prior  to 
1878,  I  find  in  the  sixth  volume,  the  tenth  chapter 
of  which  is  headed,  "  Bermondsey  Abbey  "  (sic),  a 
fairly  detailed  account  of  it  from  its  foundation,  and 
the  grant  of  the  Manor  of  Bermondsey  to  ttie 
abbey,  down  to  the  dissolution,  temp.  Henry  VIII., 
and  the  grant  to  Sir  Robert  Southwell,  together 
with  a  view  of  the  remains  of  Bermondsey  Abbey 
in  1790  A.D.,  and  other  matter  which  space  pre- 
vents my  quoting  here,  but  which  your  readers  can 
easily  verify.  In  Greater  London,  which  practically 
covers  the  "  outer  belt,"  the  description  of  the 
south  bank  of  the  Thames  commences  as  far  down 
as  Woolwich,  so  one  would  not  expect  to  find  any 
mention  of  Bermondsey  therein.  The  history  of 
the  Priory  of  St.  Saviour's,  Bermondsey,  has  been 
long  and  intimately  connected  with  that  of  Kent. 
The  parish  church  of  Shome,  near  Gravesend, 
with  its  great  tithes,  and  the  advowson  of  the 
vicarage,  were  vested  in  this  priory  in  33  Henry  I. 
by  a  grant  from  the  King,  confirmed  by  the  Bishop 
of  Rochester.  There  is  also  a  curious  little  out- 
lying chapel  of  St.  Katherine  at  Shome  (now 
happily  rescued  from  ruin  and  restored  to  proper 
uses)  ,  which  was  possibly  a  cell  or  direct  depen- 
dency of  St.  Saviour's ;  and  Stow,  in  his  Survey  0/ 


London,  also  mentions  the  priory,  so  that  the  ex- 
pression a  "  forgotten  monastery  "  seems  somewhat 
misplaced.  Harold  Sands. 

Craythome,  Tenterden,  Kent, 
March  21,  1899. 

We  submitted  this  letter  to  Mr.  Ordish,  who 
replies  as  follows : 

"  I  am  much  obliged  to  Mr.  Sands  for  pointing 
out  an  error  which  I  very  much  regret.  As  I 
specially  consulted  both  books  on  the  subject,  I 
can  only  suppose  that  I  afterwards  misread  my 
notes.  The  error  was  quite  accidental,  and  not 
due  to  any  wish  to  disparage  the  works  in  ques- 
tion." 


THE  ETYMOLOGY  OF  "  SILCHESTER." 

To  THE  Editor. 

Mr.  Davis's  Romano-British  City  of  Silchester,  re- 
printed from  Bygone  Hampshire,  provides  interesting 
reading,  specially  for  those  who  have  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  visiting  the  famous  site;  but  it  is  unfortu- 
nately marred  by  some  exceedingly  loose  remarks 
on  place-names,  which  are  likely  to  lead  the  un- 
wary astray. 

The  author  says  that  "  the  Saxon  name  Selceaster 
may,  with  very  little  risk  of  error,  be  translated  the 
dwelling-house  city,  the  prefix  being  the  Anglo-Saxon 
word  5^/,  a  seat,  a  dwelling,  a  mansion,  a  palace,  a 
hall ;  and  the  postfix  the  Anglo-Saxon  word  ceaster, 
a  city,  a  town,  a  fort."  He  adds  that  he  gives 
this  etymology  with  some  confidence  because  the 
foundations  of  some  forty  houses  have  been  dis- 
interred at  Silchester,  "thus  aptly  confirming  the 
fitness  and  relevancy  of  the  definition  "  !  This  is 
very  peculiar  reasoning.  What  on  earth  does  the 
word  "  city  "  mean,  if  it  does  not  in  itself  imply  the 
existence  of  dwellings  for  its  inhabitants  ? 

The  fact  is  that,  as  in  the  case  of  most  of  the 
other  -chesters  and  -cesters  in  this  country,  the  first 
element  of  "Silchester"  is  beyond  all  reasonable 
doubt  a  relic  of  Celtic  nomenclature,  and  probably 
not  unconnected  with  the  old  name  "Calleva" 
(Attrebatum).  If  castra  can  become  cester,  it  is  clear 
that,  under  certain  circumstances,  there  is  nothing 
to  prevent  call  (Welsh  cell-i,  Gaelic  coill,  a  wood) 
becoming  cell,  i.e.,  sell,  especially  when  there  is 
reason  to  think,  as  Professor  Rhys  pointed  out 
years  ago,  that  confusion  has  here  arisen  with 
Latin  cella,  cell,  or  perhaps  with  Latin  silva,  wood. 

"The  town  of  the  wood,"  corresponding  to 
Woodchester  in  Gloucestershire,  is,  I  venture  to 
suggest,  the  only  reasonable  etymology  that  can  be 
put  forward  for  Silchester.  It  remains  to  be  added 
that  visitors  to  Silchester  at  the  present  day  almost 
invariably  comment  delightedly  upon  the  size, 
beauty,  and  number  of  the  oak-trees  in  the  vicinity. 

As  to  Mr.  Davis's  extraordinary  assertion  that 
"  not  a  single  Roman  place-name  has  survived  "  in 
this  country,  there  is,  inter  alia,  the  classic  instance 
to  the  contrary,  almost  within  gunshot  of  Silchester, 
of  Speen — Latin  Spina,  The  Thorns. 

Hy.  Harrison. 


Note  to  Publishers. — IVe  shall  be  particularly 
obliged  to  publishers  if  .they  will  always  state  the  price 
of  books  sent  for  review. 
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jQotes  of  tfje  a^ontl). 

Three  more  reports  of  the  Historical  Manu- 
scripts Commission  have  appeared  lately. 
One  is  the  second  volume  of  the  Ormonde 
MSS.,  a  miscellaneous  collection,  containing 
important  Ordnance  Oflfice  Reports,  and 
other  matter  of  special  interest  to  students 
of  military  history.  Next  comes  the  seventh 
instalment  of  the  calendar  of  State  Papers 
preserved  at  Hatfield  House,  which  con- 
tains the  papers  of  1597.  A  section  of  the 
valuable  introduction  which  relates  largely 
to  London  topography  should  appeal  to 
the  newly  re-formed  London  Topographical 
Society.  The  third  report,  which  deals  with 
the  rich  collection  of  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch 
and  Queensberry,  includes  many  letters  and 
papers  throwing  light  on  the  secret  history 
of  our  relations  with  France  in  the  time  of 
the  Cabal. 

^         '^         ^ 

Among  forthcoming  sales  one  of  the  most 
interesting  will  be  that  of  the  eleventh 
section  of  the  late  Sir  Thomas  Phillipps' 
collection  of  MSS.  and  autograph  letters, 
which  Messrs.  Sotheby,  Wilkinson,  and 
Hodge  will  bring  to  the  hammer  on  June  5 
and  the  five  following  days.  In  a  short  note 
we  can  only  indicate  a  few  of  the  chief 
items  of  interest.  One  lot  consists  of  a  large 
collection  of  papers  and  letters  and  other 
accumulations  of  Charles  and  John  Almon, 
of  the  General  Advertiser  of  last  century 
fame.  The  lot  fills  seven  volumes,  folio  and 
quarto.  There  are  about  thirty  volumes  of 
Sir   Egerton    Brydges'    correspondence   and 
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memoranda  relating  to  Lee  Priory,  poetry, 
etc.  More  important  are  an  unpublished 
Autograph  Journal  of  Walter  George,  con- 
taining Notes  of  Public  and  Parliamentary 
Proceedings  at  Home  and  Abroad  from  1627 
to  1642,  and  a  journal,  also  unpublished,  by 
Sir  Henry  Wotton,  of  the  Cheef  Thi?iges 
Happened  in  our  Journay  from  Deepe  the 
x^th  August.  Twenty-five  folio  volumes  are 
filled  with  papers  illustrative  of  the  history 
of  Turkey  from  1537  to  the  middle  of  the 
last  century.  Among  the  older  MSS.  are 
several  household  books,  including  one  of 
George,  Duke  of  Clarence,  1468 ;  a  house- 
hold roll  of  Anne,  Duchess  of  Buckingham, 
which  dates  from  1463,  and  is  nearly  13  feet 
long ;  and  the  original  Wardrobe  Roll  of  the 
ninth  year  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  with  the 
signature  of  the  Queen.  There  are  also  a 
twelfth  century  Aristotle,  an  illuminated  MS. 
of  Lucretius,  and  a  fourteenth-century  Lucan, 
Pharsalia.  More  than  200  of  the  MSS.  are 
on  vellum. 

^  ^  ^ 
Mr.  W.  H.  Jacob,  an  old  friend  of  the 
Antiquary,  sends  us  his  brochure  on  the 
Westgate,  Winchester  (Warren  and  Son, 
High  Street),  of  which  ancient  city  he  is 
alderman.  The  little  book,  which  contains 
much  interesting  matter,  is  compiled  from 
the  Coffer  Books  and  other  documents 
found  in  the  ancient  chest  kept  within  the 
Gate.  There  is  a  baker's  dozen  of  illustra- 
tions, including  one  of  the  fine  bronze  horn, 
which  is  said  to  have  been  that  of  the  warder 
or  porter  of  the  gate,  and  which,  from  the 
episcopal  figure  and  other  decorations  on  it, 
is  supposed  to  date  from  about  Henry  H.'s 
time.  Later  it  became  the  moot -horn 
blown  by  the  city  beadle  for  the  summoning 
of  assemblies.  The  museum  within  the  Gate 
also  includes  a  set  of  standard  weights  of  the 
time  of  Henry  VHL  and  Queen  Elizabeth, 
including  the  famous  Winchester  Bushel. 
At  the  end  of  the  pamphlet,  which  is  well 
worth  the  modest  fourpence  at  which  it  is 
priced,  are  a  variety  of  quaint  extracts  from 
old  documents  relating  to  the  Westgate. 

^         ^         ^ 
Messrs.   Frost  and  Reed,  of  Bristol,  kindly 
send  us  the  last  two  of  the  set  of  twelve 
original  etchings  of  The  Temple,   London, 
by  Percy  Thomas,   R.P.E.,  which  we  have 
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previously  noticed  in  these  columns.  One  is 
♦'The  Dining  Hall  of  the  Middle  Temple"— 
a  very  successful  plate,  while  the  other  repre- 
sents "King's  Bench  Walk  and  the  Inner 
Temple  Garden,"  for  which  we  do  not  care 
so  much.  Both  Mr.  Thomas  and  his  pub- 
lishers may  be  congratulated  on  the  suc- 
cessful completion  of  this  desirable  set  of 
etchings. 

^  ^  ^ 
At  the  anniversary  meeting  of  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries,  held  on  April  24,  the  following 
gentlemen  were  elected  President,  Council, 
and  officers  for  the  ensuing  year  :  President, 
Viscount  Dillon  ;  Vice-Presidents,  Sir  John 
Evans  and  Messrs.  Everard  Clreen  and 
J.  T.  Micklethwaite ;  Treasurer,  Mr.  Philip 
Norman  ;  Director,  Mr.  F.  G.  Hilton  I'rice  ; 
Secretary,  Mr.  C.  H.  Read  ;  and  Sir  E.  M. 
Thompson,  Rev.  E.  S.  Dewick,  Messrs. 
C.  P.  Clarke,  Lionel  H.  Cust,  W.  Gowland, 
l^manuel  Green,  A.  Higgins,  F.  A.  Inder- 
wick,  Q.C.,  H.  Jenner,  H.  Jones,  Leonard 
Lindsay,  G.  H.  Overend,  W.  H.  Richardson, 
and  H.  R.  Tedder. 

^  ^  ^ 
Mr.  George  Seaborne,  of  Hengoed,  Maesy- 
cwmmer,  writes  :  "The  large  and  important 
parish  of  Gelligaer,  Glamorgan,  extending 
almost  from  Caerphilly  to  Merthyr  Tydvil, 
has  been  the  scene  of  many  struggles  be- 
tween the  Ancient  Britons  and  the  invading 
Romans,  Normans,  and  Saxons,  and  a  good 
many  relics  of  the  battles  and  of  the  ancient 
inhabitants  are  frequently  turned  up  and 
destroyed  through  ignorance.  The  District 
Council  have  no  power  to  open  a  museum, 
nor  do  they  wish  to  do  so  ;  but  they  have 
granted  space  in  the  Public  Hall  for  ex- 
hibiting any  specimens  or  articles  found, 
and  they  have  also  issued  circulars,  of  which 
I  enclose  copies,  to  the  inhabitants  (i) 
asking  them  to  preserve  and  report  any 
relics,  and  (2)  to  the  landowners  and  others 
asking  for  gifts  or  loans  of  suitable  ai tides. 
It  is  not  the  intention  of  the  Council  to 
enter  into  competition  with  any  existing 
museums,  but  they  hope  to  get  a  few 
examples  of  such  stone,  iron,  or  bronze  and 
other  articles  as  are  likely  to  be  found  in 
the  district  for  the  purpose  of  educating  the 
farmers  and  others  as  to  the  use  and  value 
of  any  such  things  when  they  find  them.     A 


good  many  schools  are  in  the  district,  and  it 
is  thought  that  by  making  the  students 
familiar  with  such  things,  it  will  lead  to  the 
preservation  of  many.  The  tops  of  our  hills 
abound  with  tumuli,  cairns,  and  cist-faen." 
The  District  Council  of  Gelligaer  is  evidently 
an  enlightened  body,  and  we  trust  that  their 
appeal  will  have  satisfactory  results.  Local 
governing  bodies  might  do  much  more  than 
they  have  hitherto  done  to  foster  an  intel- 
ligent interest  in  all  that  links  us  to  the 
past. 

4ff       ^       ^ 

We  have  received  a  copy  of  a  Bath 
magazine,  'JVie  Beacon,  for  April  last,  con- 
taining a  brief  sketch  of  Shelley's  and  Mary 
Godwin's  life  at  Bath,  written  by  Mr.  J.  F. 
Meehan,  the  well-known  bookseller  of  that 
city.  Incidentally  there  is  an  interesting 
notice  of  ^^'illiam  Meyler,  who  established 
a  circulating  library — Sir  Anthony  Absolute's 
"evergreen-tree  of  diabolical  knowledge" — 
in  Orange  Grove,  Bath,  in  1781,  and  who 
published  the  first  number  of  the  Bath 
Herald  on  March  3,  1792.  It  was  through 
Meyler  that  Walter  Savage  Landor  pub- 
lished anonymously  his  little  volume  of 
poems  called  Shnonidea,  a  book  now  worth 
its  weight  in  gold,  as  only  some  three  or 
four  copies  are  known  to  be  in  existence. 
Mr.  Meehan  suggests  that  Meyler  in  the 
same  way  may  have  been  of  use  to  Shelley 
in  issuing  some  of  the  anonymous  publica- 
tions which  the  poet  was  so  fond  of  pro- 
ducing. The  paper  is  illustrated  by  a  view, 
from  a  drawing  by  David  Cox,  representing 
Meyler's  Library,  with  the  Pump  Room 
adjoining,  as  it  appeared  about  the  time  of 
Shelley's  visit  to  Bath  in  1816. 

^  ^  ^ 
It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  celebra- 
tions of  the  Cromwell  Tercentenary  during 
the  last  week  in  April  were  of  so  one-sided  a 
character.  That  the  Nonconformist  churches 
should  take  a  leading  part  in  commemorating 
the  birth  of  the  great  Independent  was  only 
natural,  but  it  is  certainly  a  matter  of  regret 
that  the  celebration  was  left  almost  entirely 
in  their  hands,  thus  giving  it  to  a  certain 
extent  a  partisan  character.  Dr.  S.  R. 
Gardiner's  painstakingly  thorough  and  fear- 
lessly impartial  portrait  of  the  Lord  Protector, 
one  of  the  most  typical  of  great  Englishmen, 
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should  by  this  time  have  done  something 
not  only  to  restore  him  to  the  place  which 
is  his  due,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  should 
have  served  to  prune  some  of  the  exuberant 
rhetoric  in  which  certain  orators  indulged  a 
few  weeks  ago.  Perhaps  the  most  interest- 
ing meeting  held  in  connection  with  the 
commemoration  was  that  which  took  place 
on  the  afternoon  of  April  27  in  the  open 
air,  on  a  portion  of  the  actual  battlefield  at 
Naseby.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Cox,  F.S.A.,  Vicar 
of  Holdenby,  Northampton,  the  parish  in 
which  Charles  I.  was  for  some  months  a 
prisoner,  was  the  chief  speaker.  He  gave 
an  interesting  address  on  the  constitutional 
causes  that  led  to  the  Puritan  revolt,  and 
emphasized  the  fact  that  there  was  no  spot 
in  the  whole  of  England  so  identified  with 
the  very  essence  of  the  Cromwellian  spirit  as 
Naseby.  In  this  connection  he  protested 
against  Nonconformists  claiming  an  exclu- 
sive appreciation  of  Cromwell's  life  and 
work. 

Dr.  Cox,  writing  to  the  Northampton 
Mercury,  states  that  as  a  consequence  of 
the  demonstration  on  the  field  of  Naseby, 
a  committee  has  been  constituted  for  the 
purpose  of  forming  a  library  of  books  bear- 
ing on  the  various  aspects  of  the  history  and 
causes  of  the  Civil  War.  Contributions  in 
money  for  books  and  book-cases,  as  well  as 
actual  literature,  will  be  gladly  received.  It 
is  hoped  that  the  gift  may  be  made  to 
Naseby  on  June  14,  the  anniversary  of  the 
battle. 

^  ^  ^ 
The  newly-formed  East  Herts  Archaeological 
Society  held  its  first  annual  meeting  and 
conversazione  in  the  Council  Chamber, 
Hertford.  Addresses  were  delivered  by  the 
mayor,  Mr.  Hellier  R.  H.  Gosselin,  and 
others,  and  a  paper  was  read  by  Mr.  F.  C. 
Dear  on  the  residence  known  as  Bayley  Hall, 
Hertford.  A  collection  of  antiquities — many 
of  which  had  a  local  interest — was  arranged 
on  tables  round  the  room,  and  proved  a 
source  of  considerable  attraction  to  those 
present.  Amongst  the  articles  exhibited 
were  some  specimens  of  Roman  and  Low 
Countries  pottery,  tiles  of  the  ancient  St. 
John's  Church,  a  curious  old  drinking  cup 
(date  about  1600),  a  key  of  peculiar  work- 
manship, an  old  seal — all  dug  up  in  different 


parts  of  Hertford ;  valuable  collections  of 
old  British  and  Colonial  gold  and  silver 
coins,  an  interesting  collection  of  Hertford- 
shire tradesmen's  tokens,  1648-73  ;  pottery 
and  cinerary  urn  found  at  Hoddesdon  ;  views 
of  Hertford  and  the  neighbourhood ;  and  a 
number  of  excellent  rubbings  of  memorial 
brasses  in  Hertfordshire  churches. 

^  ^  ^ 
Professor  Lanciani,  writing  to  the  At/ieti^um, 
replies  to  the  suggestion  made  by  Professor 
Flinders  Petrie,  which  we  quoted  last  month 
from  that  journal,  that  the  "  Black  Stone  " 
of  the  Comitium  marked  the  spot  where  the 
open-air  assemblies  of  the  Patres  took  place 
in  the  early  days  of  Rome,  and  where  the 
opening  ceremonies  of  each  meeting  of  the 
Senate  were  performed  in  subsequent  ages. 
"There  is  this  strong  objection,"  he  says — 
"  the  spot  marked  by  the  black  stone  was 
considered  of  ill  omen.  Festus  says  :  '  Niger 
lapis  in  Comitio  locvm  fvnestvm  significat.' 
Why  it  was  a  '  locus  funestus '  nobody  knew 
for  a  certainty.  Festus  himself  says  that  the 
spot  had  been  selected  for  the  burial  of 
Romulus,  the  founder  of  the  city  ;  but  as 
the  hero  had  been  bodily  carried  up  to 
heaven  by  his  father  Mars,  the  funeral  plot 
had  been  given  up  to  Faustulus  '  nutricius 
eius.'  However  groundless  these  traditions 
may  be,  the  simple  fact  that  they  were 
believed  by  the  Romans  makes  it  almost 
impossible  for  us  to  connect  this  ill-omened 
place  with  the  meetings  of  the  Senate." 

^  ^  ^ 
Kingston-upon-Thames  has  been  celebrating 
the  seven-hundredth  aniversary  of  the  grant- 
ing of  its  charter  of  incorporation  by  King 
John  in  11 99.  The  exact  year  in  which  the 
charter  was  granted  is  not  free  from  doubt, 
but  the  Kingston  folk  have  followed  Biden, 
who,  in  his  History  and  Antiquities  of 
Kingston-upon-Thames,  says:  "The  town 
was  early  incorporated,  though  the  date  of 
its  incorporation  is  uncertain.  The  first 
charter  granted  to  the  freemen  of  King- 
ston was  that  of  John,  which  bears  date 
Portcester,  26th  April,  1199."  Besides  a 
parade  of  corporation  horses  and  carts,  and 
a  procession  of  local  tradesmen,  the  celebra 
tion  included  the  opening  of  a  collection  of 
antiquarian  and  geological  objects  of  interest, 
presented  to  the  town  by  Alderman  Frederick 
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Gould,  J.F.  It  is  proposed  that  this  collec- 
tion shall  form  the  nucleus  of  a  museum  to 
be  established  in  the  borough. 

«jp         "JP         1^ 

It  is  understood  that  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee on  some  Irish  gold  ornaments  in  the 
•British  Museum  will  shortly  be  issued,  and 
will  recommend  that  the  relics  should  be 
restored  to  the  National  Museum  in  Dublin. 
They  are  attributed  to  the  beginning  of  the 
Christian  era.  They  were  discovered  some 
time  ago  in  the  North  of  Ireland,  and  have 
been  exhibited  before  the  Society  of  Anti- 
quaries in  London.  They  consist  of  a  collar 
with  ornament  of  late  Celtic  character  in 
relief,  one  twisted  collar  of  solid  wire,  and 
part  of  another,  two  neckchains,  a  bowl  of 
very  thin  metal,  and  a  model  of  a  boat,  with 
oars  and  other  implements. 

^  cj»  ^    .  . 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  British  Record 
Society  (Limited)  was  held  on  May  4,  at 
the  Heralds'  College,  Lord  Hawkesbury  pre- 
siding. The  report  for  the  past  year,  after 
pointing  out  that  672  pages  of  printed  matter 
were  presented  to  each  subscriber  in  ex- 
change for  the  guinea  subscription,  goes  on 
to  state  that  the  number  of  volumes  issued 
now  amounts  to  twenty,  the  most  useful  of 
them  being  the  Calendar  of  Wills  in  the 
Prerogative  Court  of  Canterbury,  beginning 
at  1400,  and  now  in  course  of  being  brought 
down  to  1604. 

•J*  "ij?  «4» 
Early  in  May  Messrs.  Christie  sold  a  choice 
collection  of  old  Chinese  enamelled  egg- 
shell plates  at  prices  which  apparently  exceed 
all  previous  records.  Two  pairs  of  dishes 
brought  a  total  of  185  guineas,  two  plates 
120  guineas,  three  others  165  guineas,  and 
four  dishes  1 70  guineas. 

•Up       4?       "iJ? 

It  was  decided  at  the  last  council  meeting  of 
the  Bristol  and  Gloucestershire  Archicological 
Society,  Sir  John  Dorrington,  Bart.,  M.P., 
president,  in  the  chair,  that  the  summer 
meeting  should  be  held  on  Wednesday, 
Thursday,  and  Friday,  August  9,  10,  11. 
Fairford  is  to  be  the  meeting-place,  which, 
as  everyone  knows,  possesses  such  a  glorious 
church,  and  such  priceless  glass.  There  are 
many  interesting  places  in  the  district,  and 
the  programme  is  now  being  prepared  by  the 


hon.  sec.  (the  Rev.  William  Bazeley).  The 
Society  hopes  to  publish  very  shortly  an 
index  to  the  first  twenty  volumes  of  its  trans- 
actions, and  also  a  volume  on  the  church 
plate  of  Gloucestershire. 


Cbe  antiquities  of  a  Q^arcblanH. 

By  Miss  Charlotte  S.  Burne. 


BORDERLAND  must  always  be 
a  happy  hunting  -  ground  for  the 
antiquary.  Bygone  wars,  ancient 
trade  -  routes,  forsaken  markets, 
stamp  their  mark  upon  a  countryside,  and 
leave  it  a  palimpsest  the  more  precious  to 
the  initiated  because  they  alone  have  skill  to 
read  it.  The  interest  of  the  Scottish  Border 
is  familiar  to  all  educated  people,  thanks  to 
one  of  its  sons,  who  added  the  poet's  magic 
gift  to  the  enthusiasm  of  the  local  antiquary. 
But  the  less  fortunate  Welsh  Marches,  un- 
honoured  and  unsung,  have  few  associations 
for  the  world  at  large.  Yet  the  Western 
borderland  comes  but  little  short  of  the 
Northern  in  intrinsic  interest. 

Let  us  tell,  briefly  and  sketchily,  the  story 
of  one  county  on  the  English  side  of  the 
border. 

Shropshire  is  a  typical  example  of  the 
special  interest  of  marchlands  to  the 
antiquary.  Scarcely  a  height  within  its 
limits  but  is  crowned  with  ancient  earth- 
works, silent  records,  most  of  them,  of  the 
sturdy  resistance  offered  to  the  first  historic 
invaders,  the  Romans.  Traditions  of  the 
undaunted  Caradoc  are  told  on  more  than 
one  such  spot,  and  his  name  still  clings  to 
one  bold,  isolated  steep,  surmounted  by  a 
triple  entrenchment.  An  old  cave,  popularly 
called  King  Caractacus'  Hole,  was  de- 
clared by  tradition  to  have  been  his  last 
place  of  refuge,  though  other  sites  make  a 
better  claim  to  the  honour.  The  Roman 
conquerors,  in  their  turn,  left  their  mark  on 
the  country.  Roads  still  traversed  made 
it  possible  to  bridle  the  gallant  Silures. 
Watling  Street  runs  directly  through  the 
county,  and  at  Uriconium,  by  Severn  side, 
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other  ways  branched  from  it,  leading  south- 
wards to  Bravinium,  northwards  to  Deva, 
westwards  to  the  lead-mines,  already  worked 
in  the  western  hills.  In  later  days  it  must 
have  served  to  facilitate  the  onslaught  of  the 
next  race  of  invaders.  That  Uriconium  was 
finally  taken  by  assault,  burnt,  and  ruined  is 
witnessed  by  the  charred  skeletons  and 
smoke-blackened  walls  revealed  by  excava- 
tion, and  Shropshire  archjeologists  cherish 
the  hope  that  the  Society  of  Antiquaries 
will  ere  long  undertake  a  work  at  Uriconium 
which  may  be  not  less  amply  rewarded  than 
their  researches  at  Silchester. 

With  the  English  invasion,  the  history  of 
the  district  as  a  borderland  really  begins,  for 
they,  unlike  the  previous  conquerors,  never 
subdued  the  whole  island,  and  from  this 
moment  modern  Shropshire  became  the 
chronic  battle  -  ground  of  opposing  races. 
Its  history  for  centuries  is  the  history  of 
measures  taken  for  the  security  of  the  border. 
The  Norman  William  sought  to  achieve  this 
by  the  erection  of  the  English  border  counties 
into  three  practically  palatine  earldoms  of 
Chester,  Shrewsbury,  and  Hereford,  the  last 
of  which  endured  but  a  few  years.  That  of 
Shrewsbury,  entrusted  to  the  sagacious  Roger 
de  Montgomery,  "foremost  of  those  who 
called  the  lands  after  their  own  names,''  was 
forfeited  by  his  son,  the  monster  Robert  de 
Belesme,  who,  having  supported  Robert  of 
Normandy,  was  routed  and  expelled  by 
Henry  I.  in  1102. 

Rufus,  by  way  of  subduing  the  Welsh,  had 
authorized   the  Barons   who    dwelt   on   the 
borders  to  make  war  on,  and  conquer  for 
themselves,  the  lands  of  the  Welsh  Kings ; 
and  when  the  palatinate  of  Shrewsbury  (as  it 
may  almost  be  called)  was  abolished,  many  of 
the  Earl's  former  vassals  gradually  acquired 
the    quasi  -  independent     status     of    Lords 
Marchers.      Little  by  little  the  area  of  in- 
dependence was  extended,  till  whole  tracts 
which  at  the  date  of  Domesday  lay  within 
Shropshire     became    "  marchland,"    where 
the  King's  writ  did  not  run,  and  where  the 
Sheriff  of  the  county  had  no  power.     Briefly, 
in  the  marches  the  feudal  system  prevailed 
in   the  Continental  fashion   as  a  system  of 
jurisdiction,  while  in  the  rest  of  England  it 
existed    only   as    a   system    of   land-tenure. 
Lawlessness  and  rebellion  were  the  natural 


results.  A  moment's  thought  will  show  how 
the  strength  of  most  of  the  revolts  against 
our  mediaeval  Kings  lay  in  the  valleys  of  the 
Severn  and  Wye.  And  the  Kings  of  the 
"  New  Monarchy,"  as  it  has  been  called, 
bent  on  the  firm  establishment  of  the  royal 
authority,  took  active  steps  for  the  better 
government  of  the  marches.  The  inheritance 
of  the  estates  of  the  powerful  marcher  family 
of  Mortimer  gave   Edward  IV.  a  personal 


SOUTH    TRANSEPT    DOOR   OF   ST    MARY  S   CHURCH, 
SHREWSBURY. 

{From  apltoto  by  Mr.  F.  R.  Army  (age,  o/  Shrewsbury.) 

footing  in  the  unsettled  district,  and  he  made 
his  ancestral  castle  of  Ludlow  the  seat  of 
government,  whence  the  newly  -  created 
organization  of  the  Lord  President  and 
Council  of  the  Marches  strove  to  put  down 
broils,  to  enforce  the  punishment  of  criminals, 
and  generally  to  guard  against  revolts  and 
breaches  of  the  peace.  Edward  attempted 
also  to  encourage  peaceful  trade,  and  granted 
charters  of  incorporation  to  the  Drapers'  and 
Shearmen's  ( =  cloth-dressers')  Companies  at 
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Shrewsbury.  Before  his  reign  was  ended, 
the  Drapers  had  their  chantry  in  St.  Mary's 
Church,  Shrewsbury,  and  almshouses  had 
been  founded  by  Degory  Watur,  one  of  their 
number,  close  at  hand.  But  neither  trade 
nor  agriculture  could  flourish  while  outlaws 
and  robbers  abounded.  Even  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  VIII.,  Bishop  Rowland  Lee,  the 
President  of  the  Marches,  was  offering 
rewards  for  the  capture  of  notorious  cattle- 
lifters,  alive  or  dead.     On  one  occasion  two 


his  horse  over  the  gap  made  in  Montford 
Bridge  to  cut  off  his  escape,  and  so  got  back 
into  the  marches,  where  he  was  safe  from  the 
Sheriff's  power.  As  late  as  1583  the  Drapers' 
Company  agreed  that  none  should  set  out  on 
the  dangerous  journey  to  the  frieze-market  at 
Oswestry  (which  was  in  the  marches)  before 
six  o'clock,  and  that  they  should  go  armed, 
and  in  company.  This  was  forty-eight  years 
after  (in  1535)  an  Act  had  been  passed  by 
Thomas    Cromwell's    famous    Reformation 


ROUND    CHAPEL    IN    THE    INNER   COURTYARD   OF    LUDLOW   CASTLE. 
{From  a  photo  by  Mr.  F.  R.  Armytage,  of  Shrewsbury.') 


were  brought  to  him  at  Ludlow,  one  alive, 
the  other  "in  quarters,  sewn  in  a  sack.  I 
would  ye  could  have  seen  the  fashion  of  it," 
he  wrote  to  Cromwell.  In  this  and  the  pre- 
ceding reigns  "  Wild  Humphrey  Kynaston,"  a 
robber  outlaw  of  good  family,  lived  in  a  cave 
still  pointed  out  in  the  side  of  Nesscliff  Hill, 
overlooking  the  road  between  Shrewsbury 
and  Oswestry,  where  he  could  pounce  on 
unwary  travellers.  Having  one  day  crossed 
to  the  Shrewsbury  side  of  the  Severn,  he  was 
pursued  by  the  Sheriff's  men,  but  he  leaped 


Parliament,  making  the  whole  of  the 
marches  "  shire  -  ground."  The  districts 
surrounding  Ellesmere,  Oswestry  and  Clun 
were  allotted  to  Shropshire,  but  much  land 
in  the  upper  valley  of  the  Severn,  which  had 
been  accounted  part  of  Shropshire  in  the 
days  of  the  Norman  Earls,  was  now  given  to 
the  new  shire  of  Montgomery.  The  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Council  of  the  Marches  was  not 
abolished  (in  fact,  it  was  in  this  year  that 
Bishop  Lee  began  his  energetic  rule),  but  it 
naturally  soon  became  a  useless  and  cumbrous 
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piece  of  machinery.  Together  with  other 
peculiar  jurisdictions  it  was  condemned  by 
the  Long  ParHament  in  1641,  but  not  finally 
abolished  till  1689. 

Such  an  eventful  and  stirring  history 
cannot  but  have  left  its  mark  upon  the 
countryside  ;  and  situated  as  the  county  is 
at  a  distance  from  the  capital,  and  somewhat 
removed  from  the  main  stream  of  national 
life,  its  antiquities,  its  old  customs,  and  its 
old  families  have  been  favourably  placed  for 
preservation. 

The  limits  of  that  conquest  which  first 
made  it  a  borderland  are  marked  to  this  day 
by  Offa's  Dyke,  running  with  a  straight  course 
north  and  south  through  its  western  hills,  now 
within,  now  without,  the  present  boundary 
between  England  and  Wales.  By  whatever 
King  it  was  raised,  that  it  was  raised  by  the 
English  conquerors,  and  not  by  the  Welsh 
defenders,  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  the 
ditch  is  on  the  western  side  of  the  bank ;  and 
it  is  still  a  bit  of  local  (whether  general  or 
not  I  cannot  say)  customary  law  that  a 
boundary  fence,  bank  and  ditch  alike, 
belongs  to  him  on  whose  side  the  bank 
stands.  Little,  however,  do  the  local  popula- 
tion now  know  of  King  Offa.  The  only 
tradition  current  there  of  late  years,  so  far  as 
I  know,  is  that  the  dyke  is  a  furrow  turned 
up  by  the  devil  in  a  single  night  with  a 
plough  drawn  by  a  gander  and  a  turkey  ! 

There  are  some  fine  Saxon  camps,  but  the 
principal  remains  of  the  Saxon  period  consist 
of  the  local  place-names.  The  Westons  all 
along  the  Welsh  Border ;  J/ar^//amley  in 
the  midst  of  the  county,  denoting  an  earlier 
boundary  than  Offa's  Dyke  ;  the  dedication 
of  wells  and  churches  to  Northumbrian  and 
Mercian  saints,  indicating  the  needful  new 
conversion  and  its  source  ;  the  few  Anglicized 
Welsh  names— Kinlet  (?),  Quat  (?),  Wenlock  (?) 
— occurring  sporadically  among  the  "tons" 
and  "stokes"  and  "buries" — all  these  have 
their  tale  to  tell  of  the  character  of  the  conquest. 
But  the  architectural  remains  of  the  period 
are  not  important,  with  the  exception  of  the 
very  interesting  early  Saxon  crypt  uncovered 
about  ten  years  ago  in  the  churchyard  of  Old 
St.  Chad's,  Shrewsbury. 

Perhaps  this  is  due  not  only  to  Welsh 
irruptions,  but  to  the  deep  root  which  the 
Norman  invaders   took   in   the   borderland. 


Norman  ecclesiastical  remains  abound.  Of 
the  "  five  minsters  round  the  Wrekin,"  two — 
Shrewsbury  and  Wenlock — were  founded  or 
re-founded  by  Roger  de  Montgomery,  Earl 
of  Shrewsbury,  in  the  Conqueror's  lifetime  ; 
the  other  three— Buildwas,  Haughmond,  and 
Silleshall  —  in  the  first  half  of  the  next 
century ;  and  by  far  the  greater  part  of  what 
remains  of  all  the  five  dates  from  the  original 
foundation.      Within   the   walls   of  Ludlow 


STOKESAV    CASTLE,    NORTH    END. 
(/•>•.>///  a  photo  by  Mr.  F.  K.  Armytage,  of  Shreiushiry.') 

Castle  is  a  tiny  Norman  chapel,  one  of  the 
only  five  round  churches  in  England.  The 
majority  of  the  old  parish  churches  can  show 
at  least  a  font  or  a  doorway  of  Norman  date, 
and  frequently  much  more. 

The  constant  liability  to  Welsh  incursion 
during  this  period  necessitated  the  erection 
of  many  castles.  Even  some  of  the  church- 
towers  on  the  south  -  west  border  were 
evidently  intended  for  defence.  Very  little 
is  left  of  most  of  the  early  castles.     Of  the 
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strongholds  of  the  Strangcs  at  Knockin,  the 
Corbets  at  Caus,  the  Mortimers  at  Cleobury 
Mortimer,  and  many  others,  the  sites  only 
can  be  traced.  A  ruined  Norman  keep 
alone  remains  of  that  of  the  Fitzalans  of 
Clun  ;  an  Edwardian  gateway  of  that  of  the 
Fitzwarins  of  Whittington.  At  Acton  Hurnell 
may  be  seen  the  shell — complete,  but  only  a 
shell  —  of  the  castle  which  Edward  I.'s 
Chancellor,  Robert  Burnell,  IJishop  of  Bath 
and  Wells,  had  license  to  crenellate  in  1284  ; 
and  near  it  two  gables,  which  are  said  to  be 
those  of  the  barn  in  which  the  Commons  sat 
and  passed  the  statute  De  Mercatoribus  of 
Acton  Burnell,  in  the  Parliament  called  in 
1283  to  decide  "what  should  be  done  with 
David,"  the  leader  of  the  late  Welsh  revolt. 
In  contrast  with  these,  Stokesay  Castle  (as  it 
is  called)  remains  entire,  a  perfect  and  most 
interesting  specimen  of  a  thirteenth-century 
mansion,  fortified  by  the  addition  of  an  em- 
battled tower  in  1291.  Perhaps  its  owners, 
the  Ludlows,  sprung  from  a  merchant  stock 
in  their  native  town,  were  not  of  sufficient 
importance  to  provoke  enmity  and  armed 
attack  like  the  great  marcher  lords. 

Ludlow  Castle  was  a  building  of  quite 
another  sort  —  a  grand  baronial,  indeed 
palatial,  castle,  chiefly  dating  from  the  four- 
teenth and  fifteenth  centuries.  Its  associa- 
tions belong  to  the  era  of  the  Council  of  the 
Marches.  Edward  IV.  and  Henry  VII.  both 
sent  their  eldest  sons.  Princes  of  Wales,  to 
keep  Court  there,  and  it  was  the  official 
residence  of  the  Presidents  of  the  Marches 
down  to  the  Revolution.  Dismantled  under 
(•eorge  I.,  it  soon  fell  into  decay,  but  its 
ruins  are  among  the  most  beautiful  and 
interesting  in  England.  The  old  Council 
House  at  Shrewsbury  is  now  occupied  as  a 
private  house.  It  was  an  official  meeting- 
place  of  the  Council,  and  was  used  as  the 
royal  lodgings  when  Charles  I.  and  James  II. 
severally  visited  Shrewsbury. 

Had  the  Welsh  before  Edward  I.'s  con- 
quest not  been  the  turbulent  neighbours 
they  were,  had  the  marches  in  the  succeed- 
ing centuries  not  been  lawless  and  ill- 
governed,  and  had  the  Welsh  woollen  trade 
therefore  developed  a  century  before  the 
Reformation,  we  should,  no  doubt,  have 
seen  its  effect  in  our  ecclesiastical  archi- 
tecture.     Our  old  Norman  churches  would 


have  been  pulled  down  and  replaced  by 
handsome  Perpendicular  ones,  such  as  we 
see  in  peaceful  districts,  like  Lincolnshire 
and  Somersetshire,  where  trade  was  able  to 
develop  earlier.  But  as  it  is,  we  have  fewer 
notable  remains  of  the  thirteenth  and  four- 
teenth centuries  than   of  the  twelfth,   and 


OLD    HOUSES    IN    FRANKWELL,    SHREWSBURY. 
[From  a  photo  by  Mr.    Wallace  Heath,  o/  Shre'wsl'urj:) 

though  we  have  a  few  good  Perpendicular 
churches  —  as  Battlefield  (founded  for  the 
good  of  the  souls  of  those  who  fell  in  the 
Battle  of  Shrewsbury,  1403),  Tong,  and 
Ludlow — yet  the  effect  of  the  pacification  of 
the  marches  (not  completed  till  Henry  VIII.) 
is  to  be  seen,  not  in  ecclesiastical,  but  in 
domestic     architecture.       Both    town     and 
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country  houses  of  the  sixteenth  and  early 
seventeenth  centuries  are  numerous. 

Shrewsbury  owes  much  of  its  beauty  to 
the  picturesque  old  "  black  -  and  -  white," 
"half-timbered"  mansions  which  meet  the 
eye  at  every  turn.  Most  of  them  were  the 
houses  of  its  early  merchant  citizens ;  others 
were  the  town-houses  of  the  country  gentle- 
men, for  Shrewsbury,  like  Norwich,  became 
a  provincial  capital,  where  the  neighbouring 
families  were  accustomed  to  stay  from  time 
to  time.  The  county,  too,  is  rich  in  old 
manor-houses,  many  of  which  also  are  built 
in  black-and-white.  Pitchford  Hall,  in  this 
style,  is  surely  unsurpassed  even  in  Cheshire. 
Plash  Hall  may  be  cited  as  an  example  of 
our  old  manor-houses,  and  their  connection 
with  the  history  of  the  county.  It  was  built 
by  Sir  William  Leighton,  a  cadet  of  the 
family  of  Leighton  of  Wattlesborough,  who 
was  Chief  Justice  of  North  Wales  and  one  of 
the  Council  of  the  Marches.  He  died  1607. 
The  house  is  built  of  brick,  with  moulded 
brick  chimneys  in  the  style  of  those  at 
Hampton  Court,  as  to  which  tradition  tells 
that  the  judge  respited  a  criminal  on  con- 
dition that  he  would  build  them,  and  after 
having  promised  him  his  life,  or  at  any  rate 
raised  his  hopes  of  it,  hanged  him  when  the 
chimneys  were  finished.  Within  are  a 
beautiful  old  hall  with  a  screen  and  a 
minstrels'  gallery,  ceilings  with  moulded 
armorial  bearings,  an  indelible  bloodstain, 
and  pertaining  to  it  a  legend  of  a  Sunday 
card-player  carried  off  by  the  Old  Gentleman 
himself. 

The  plan  of  this  very  rough  and  general 
sketch  of  the  antiquities  of  Shropshire  obliges 
us  to  omit  any  mention  of  some  of  its  most 
interesting  remains,  such  as  the  Prior's 
lodging  at  Much  Wenlock,  the  double 
church  at  Stapleton,  the  seventeenth-century 
chapel  at  Langley,  as  not  being  connected 
with  its  character  as  a  Borderland. 
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I.— THE   ROYAL  ACADEMY. 

S  the  critics  on  "  Press  Day  "  wended 
their  way  up  the  great  stairs  of 
Burlington  House,  and  reached 
the  vestibule — unencumbered  with 
the  dilatory  turnstiles — the  first  glance  was 
cast  across  the  central  hall  to  see  what  big 
canvas  had  been  hung  in  Gallery  VI.  to 
catch  the  eye  (according  to  usual  custom)  on 
entering.  But  nothing  was  clearly  visible  on 
the  opposite  wall  of  the  gallery ;  there  was  a 
something  blocking  up  the  view  in  the  centre 
of  the  central  hall.  That  something  proved 
to  be  the  pedestal  and  colossal  bronze  statue 
of  Oliver  Cromwell  (19 10)  by  Mr.  Thorny- 
croft.  It  is  a  grand  and  imposing  figure  of 
the  great  Protector,  standing  sturdily  with 
legs  somewhat  apart,  and  it  is  not  a  little 
remarkable  to  find  Cromwell,  at  the  very 
time  of  the  tercentenary  of  his  birth,  thus 
dominating  the  -ff^yfl'/ Academy.  The  statue 
will  shortly  be  placed  in  a  good  site  in  West- 
minster Hall  Gardens ;  it  is  an  open  secret 
that  it  is  the  gift  of  Lord  Rosebery  to  the 
nation,  though  we  are  not  aware  that  the 
fact  has  hitherto  been  publicly  stated. 

A  whiff  of  the  great  civil  war  seems  to 
have  passed  almost  unconsciously  through 
this  year's  Academy.  In  Gallery  I.  the  very 
first  picture  that  attracts  attention  is  a  small 
but  admirable  double-figure  subject  called 
"  News  from  the  Front  "  (3),  by  Mr.  Seymour 
Lucas,  R.A.  It  is  his  diploma  work,  de- 
posited on  his  election  as  an  Academician ; 
a  despatch,  during  the  Commonwealth 
struggle,  has  just  reached  the  General  when 
pondering  over  a  map.  Another  picture, 
full  of  careful  drawing  and  accurate  detail, 
and  yet  not  overweighted,  is  Mr.  Newton 
Braby's  (586)  : 

"  Like  a  servant  of  the  Lord, 
With  his  Bible  and  his  sword." 

A  Roundhead,  in  steeple  hat,  and  broad 
white  bands  over  his  leathern  jerkin,  is  seated 
at  a  table  reading  intently  from  a  great  Bible, 
whilst  in  front  of  it  rests  his  trusty  broad- 
sword. 
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There  is  many  an  historic  sermon  in  the 
contrast  between  this  picture  and  that  of 
Mr.  W.  P.  Frith,  R.A.,  "Charles  II.  and 
Lady  Castlemaine  "  (204).  It  is  the  sicken- 
ing incident  from  Pepys'  Diar)\  of  the  King 
on  his  knees,  in  cringing  attitude,  and  with 
fawning  e.xpression  seeking  pardon  for  some 
sHght  from  his  oflfended  mistress  ! 

In  this  year's  Academy  there  is  a  singular 
absence  of  any  striking  figure-subject  of  an 
historic  character,  save  some  few  that  deal, 
as  usual,  with  war  or  warlike  interludes. 

Of  the  latter  may  be  mentioned  Mr. 
Robert  Hillingford's  two  pictures — '*  Sebasto- 
pol :  the  Attack  on  the  Redan  "  (55),  and 
"  The  Scots  Greys  among  the  French  Guns 
at  Waterloo"  (615),  the  former  by  far  the 
most  stirring  and  skilful  performance.  Then 
Mrs.  Butler  gives  us  "  The  Colours  :  Advance 
of  the  Scots  Guards  at  the  Alma"  (912),  and 
Mr.  Wolien,  "The  21st  Lancers  at  Omdur- 
man "  (983).  There  is  nothing  specially 
noteworthy  about  either,  save  that  they  offer 
a  striking  contrast  as  to  the  way  in  which 
troops  of  the  past  generation  and  of  the 
present  enter  upon  the  practical  warfare  of 
an  engagement.  The  Alma  was  the  last 
battle  of  the  old  order,  the  Guards  going 
into  action  in  full  regimentals,  with  colours 
flying,  and  band  playing.  At  Omdurman, 
contrariwise,  the  war  uniforms  and  accoutre- 
ments are  dull  to  paint,  and  unattractive, 
but  eminently  practical  for  the  purpose  of 
actual  strife. 

The  hackneyed  subject  of  "  Joan  of  Arc  " 
(601)  once  more  gives  the  opportunity  for 
the  general  treatment  of  a  medieval  warlike 
scene.  Mr.  F.  Roe  presents  us  with  the 
warrior  maid  riding  forth  from  the  town  gate, 
"clothed  all  in  white  armour,  excepting  her 
head,  her  charger  a  great  black  one." 

"Saragossa,  loth  February,  1809"  (64), 
by  Mr.  H.  H.  Piffard,  is  a  remarkable  picture, 
full  of  stir  and  vivid  action,  illustrative  of  the 
terrific  fight  in  the  great  church.  It  is 
charged  with  realism. 

Mr.  W.  S.  Wyllie,  A.R.A.,  gives  us  a  sea- 
fight  in  "The  Battle  of  the  Nile"  (558),  a 
dark,  gloomy  picture,  with  the  names  of  the 
shattered  vessels  on  the  frame  below.  It 
will  not  add  to  his  reputation.  He  is  much 
more  at  home  in  the  pastoral  scene  of 
"  Peace   and    Plenty "   (46).      Mr.    Thomas 


Davidson  has  achieved  a  distinct  success  in 
the  grouping  and  general  work  of  the  "  Burial 
of  Admiral  Drake  "  (944).  The  scene  repre- 
sented is  thus  described  in  an  extract  from 
Corbett :  "  Next  day  Sir  Thomas  Baskerville 
bore  the  Admiral's  body  in  a  leaden  coffin  a 
league  from  shore,  and  there,  amidst  a  lament 
of  trumpets,  and  the  thunder  of  the  guns, 
the  sea  received  her  own  again." 

In  the  place  of  honour  in  Gallery  II. 
hangs  "  St.  Paul's :  the  Queen's  Diamond 
Jubilee"  (105),  by  Mr.  Gow,  R.A.  In 
Gallery  IV.,  in  an  equally  prominent  place, 
hangs  Mr.  Charlton's  "  God  Save  the  Queen  " 
(273),  painted  by  Royal  command;  whilst 
in  Gallery  X.  is  "The  Diamond  Jubilee 
Service  outside  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  "  (888), 
by  Gennaro  D'Amato.  All  these  three  big 
pictures  are  of  the  same  scene  at  the  west 
front  of  St.  Paul's.  All  are  clever,  specially 
Mr.  Gow's  fairly  successful  miniature  por- 
traits of  royalty,  officers,  and  bishops,  but 
the  glare  of  the  scarlets,  and  crimsons,  and 
reds  of  the  gorgeous  uniforms,  and  the  hope- 
less vulgarity  of  the  adjacent  buildings  and 
stands  make  any  artistic  effect  impossible. 
They  are  all  ugly  and  bewildering,  and  by 
their  patchwork  brilliancy  spoil  every  other 
picture  within  a  given  radius. 

Mr.  Abbey,  R.A.,  is  this  year  distinctly 
disappointing.  He  has  no  striking  picture. 
"Who  is  Sylvia?"  (255)  is  a  flaunting  self- 
assured  beauty,  and  her  swains  are  equally 
disagreeable,  save  the  half- figure  to  the  right 
of  the  love-sick  poet.  His  larger  canvas,  "  O 
Mistress  Mine,  where  are  you  Roaming?" 
(289),  is  but  another  arrangement  of  rich 
garments,  wherein  reds,  of  course,  predomi- 
nate. Both  are  atmosphered  with  redolence 
of  models  and  lay-figures,  and  merely  suggest 
cleverness  of  draping. 

There  are,  however,  two  pictures  which 
are  pleasant  and  bright,  and  eminently  true 
to  their  respective  periods — "  Skating  Days  in 
Old  Brabant  "  (226),  by  Mr.  Boughton,  R.  A., 
with  seventeenth  -  century  costumes  ;  and 
"  The  Bayeux  Tapestry  "  (670),  by  Mr.  G.  G. 
Hicks,  representing  Queen  Matilda  at  work 
with  her  Norman  and  Saxon  maidens,  and 
a  page-boy  sorting  the  threads  in  colours. 
Both  bear  study  and  involve  no  eye-ache. 

The  sacred  canvases  of  1899  are  for  the 
most  part  unhappy  in  conception,  and  poor 
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in  execution.  There  is  not  one  in  all  the 
galleries  that  a  churchman  of  taste  would 
care  to  see  hanging  on  the  walls  of  a  parish 
or  cathedral  church.  The  Old  Testament 
only  inspires  a  single  artist,  Mr.  William 
Lance,  who  paints  a  not  unpleasing  "  King 
Saul  "(899),  with  the  shepherd  lad  taming 
his  evil  temper.  "  The  Annunciation  "  (879), 
of  Miss  Beatrice  Parsons  is  simply  painful  in 
its  absurdly  nonchalant  treatment — a  girl  in  a 
modern  garden  of  marigolds  and  tall  white 
lilies,  with  English  outbuildings  and  tool- 
shed,  receives  a  tall  visitor,  strolling  in  out  of 
an  English  lane,  wearing  a  faded  mauve 
dressing-gown,  and  with  a  washed-out  ex- 
pression like  a  Girton  professor  at  the  end 
of  term.  Mr.  Topham's  "  Nunc  Dimittis  " 
(402)  is  the  scene  on  the  steps  of  the  Temple  ; 
it  is  realistic,  but  reverent,  and  has  much 
good  painting  in  it.  The  kneeling  figure  of 
"Mary  of  Bethany"  (373),  by  Mr.  G.  W. 
Joy,  is  in  no  way  remarkable ;  but  Mr. 
Bacon's  "  Gethsemane  "  (678)  is  a  grievous 
travesty  of  the  deepest  of  the  Christian 
mysteries.  Of  the  figure  and  face  of  our 
Lord  we  cannot  bring  ourselves  to  say  any- 
thing, but  the  garden  is  full  of  gigantic  red 
poppies,  whilst  two  of  the  sleeping  disciples 
have  coarse,  low  faces,  and  the  younger 
waking  one  looks  weak  and  imbecile.  Under 
any  other  name  the  picture  is  a  poor  thing ; 
under  the  present  title  it  is  revolting.  Close 
to  this  picture  hangs  another,  called  "  The 
Kingdom  of  Heaven  "  (403),  by  Mr.  Charles 
Sims ;  it  is  the  most  watery,  chilly  conception 
of  a  possible  heaven  that  it  has  surely  ever 
entered  into  an  artist's  mind  to  imagine.  It 
is  early  spring,  the  trees  are  bare  save  here 
and  there,  whilst  a  few  attenuated  plum  and 
cherry-trees  have  broken  out  into  blossom. 
Troops  of  washed  -  out  looking  children, 
lightly  clad,  and  looking  sadly  bored,  make 
a  feeble  endeavour  after  preparing  for  May 
games  in  the  long  damp  grass. 

Bordering  close  upon  sacred  subjects 
comes  Mr.  Solomon's  large  composition 
"  Laus  Deo"  (437).  This  remarkable 
picture  is  about  the  only  successful  imagi- 
native subject  in  this  year's  Academy.  The 
knight  is  returning  in  triumph  from  the  fight 
with  the  world,  the  flesh,  and  the  devil,  and 
a  glow  of  other-worldliness  is  shining  in  his 
lustrous  eyes.     The  allegory  is  fine  though 


somewhat  perplexing,  and  it  is  sure  to  be 
interpreted  in  different  ways  according  to  the 
temperament  of  the  observer.  But  the  title 
gives  a  clear  keynote  of  interpretation. 

In  the  great  third  gallery  the  chief  picture 
is  undoubtedly  Mr.  Alma  Tadema's  "Thermae 
Antoninianae  "  (238).  It  is  unusually  large 
for  this  artist,  and  is  a  beautiful  and  ingenious 
composition  representing  the  Baths  of  Cara- 
calla.  There  are  a  profusion  of  gay  groups 
and  lively  incidents,  with  the  cleverest 
possible  treatment  of  the  marbles  and  the 
architecture,  and  the  costume  (or  lack  of 
costume)  of  the  decaying  Empire.  The 
grouping  and  foreshortening  of  the  three 
draped  female  figures  in  the  foreground  is 
admirable. 

Of  myths  and  tales  both  classic  and  fairy, 
there  are  the  usual  number  of  illustrations. 
Space  only  permits  us  to  briefly  name  the 
more  striking.  Mr.  Val Prinsep's "Cinderella " 
(214)  is  a  single  figure  of  the  great  heroine 
of  childhood  in  kitchen  dress  in  the  chimney 
corner,  abounding  in  natural,  graceful  charm, 
and  painted  by  a  master-hand.  The  fair 
"Elaine"  (544)  in  her  flower-strewn  bier- 
barge,  by  Mr.  Blair  Leighton  ;  Mr.  Ernest 
Normand's  "  Legend  of  Pandora  "  (645-47), 
in  triptych  treatment ;  Miss  Henrietta  Rae's 
"Diana  and  Callisto"  (927),  from  Ovid's 
Metamorphoses ;  and  Mr.  Nowell's  "Perseus 
and  Andromeda"  (104)  are  all  pleasant  and 
praiseworthy  in  somewhat  differing  degrees. 

Mr.  Byam  Shaw's  "Love  the  Conqueror" 
(906),  though  exaggeratedly  quaint  and 
satirical,  is  one  of  the  most  noteworthy 
pictures  of  the  year,  and  must  certainly  have 
a  paragraph  to  itself.  Love  the  conqueror 
appears  as  a  mailed  but  helmetless  Cupid 
mounted  on  a  war  steed  on  a  green  hillock, 
whilst  approaching  him  by  a  circuitous  path 
is  a  procession  of  his  prisoners,  with  hands 
tied,  taken  from  all  the  love-lorn  ranks  of 
history  and  of  literature,  Queen  Elizabeth, 
and  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  Charles  II.,  and 
Henry  VIII.,  Dante  and  Robert  Burns, 
Napoleon  and  Paganini,  Michael  Angelo  and 
Byron,  and  scores  of  others  equally  incon- 
gruous, but  all  victims  of  love,  crowd  along 
the  way. 

The  year  1899  will  certainly  be  remembered 
as  pre-eminently  a  portrait  year.  Their  pre- 
dominance will  probably  produce  a  reaction, 
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and  possibly  a  revolution  of  the  Hanging 
Committee.  This  committee  consisted  of 
five  members,  and  four  of  them  are  portrait- 
painters.  The  growling  this  year  is  louder 
and  more  prolonged  than  usual.  Still,  we 
are  bound  to  admit  that  it  is  a  good  year  for 
portraits,  and  that  there  are  several  far  above 
the  usual  average. 

The  President's  (Sir  E.  J.  Poynter)  sole 
contribution  is  a  portrait  of  "  Hon.  Violet 
Monckton  "  (153)  ;  it  is  a  noble  work,  and 
makes  a  true  picture  irrespective  of  the 
actual  portrait.  Mr.  Orchardson,  R.A.,  gives 
four  (102,  243,  283,  817),  of  whom  the  Earl 
of  Crawford,  holding  a  preciously  bound 
volume  in  his  hands,  is  clearly  the  best — but 
why  will  he  invariably  give  a  decided  touch 
of  jaundice  to  all  his  sitters  ?  Mr.  Sargent, 
R.A.,  is  not  at  his  best;  of  his  various 
portraits  the  one  of  "  Miss  Octavia  Hill  " 
(122),  though  an  unattractive  subject,  comes 
first.  "The  Lady  Ulrica  Duncombe  "  (334) 
is  a  charming  subject,  and  Mr.  Shannon  has 
produced  a  picture  worthy  of  her  beauty. 
There  is  a  fashion  in  criticism,  and  the 
belittling  of  Mr.  Herkomer,  R.A.,  has  set  in 
with  some  severity,  but  to  our  mind  it  would 
be  very  difficult  to  rival  or  to  equal  the  force 
and  verve  put  into  "Dr.  W.  W.  Baldwin" 
(106),  or  "G.  Herbert  Strutt,  Esq."  (560). 
Mr.  Goodall,  R.A.,  has  achieved  a  quiet 
triumph  in  the  calm  endurance  shown  on  the 
grand  features  of  "  Mr.  Gladstone  "  (526)  in 
the  evening  of  his  life.  Few  more  agreeable 
or  life-like  portraits  are  now  painted  than 
that  of  the  bright  features  of  "  Provost 
Magrath,  Queen's  College,  Oxford "  (985), 
by  Hon.  John  Collier. 

We  are  glad,  too,  to  notice  that  Sir  W.  B. 
Richmond,  R.A.,  has  found  time  to  paint 
the  admirable  portrait  of  "  Miss  Muriel 
Wilson"  (137),  as  well  as  the  smaller  but 
speaking  likeness  of  the  aged  "  Dean  of  St. 
Paul's  "(318). 

Child-painting  is  almost  an  art  in  itself, 
and  much  more  generally  interesting  than 
the  portraits  of  adults.  We  hope  that  nothing 
will  ever  tempt  Mr.  T.  C  Gotch  away  from 
the  children,  not  even  as  his  own  grow  older. 
"  Rosaline,  Daughter  of  E.  C.  Seaton,  P.sq." 
(935)  is  as  charming  a  little  damsel  as  her 
name  would  seem  to  denote,  though  withal  a 
little  stately.     Mr.  Gotch's  large  decorative 


can  vas  entitled  "  A  Pageant  of  Children  "  (63  5 ), 
though  lacking  the  mystic  touch  of  some  of 
his  previous  work,  is  a  most  telling  and 
refined  march  of  child-life,  two  and  two, 
from  the  somewhat  demure  maidens  of 
fifteen,  to  the  tiny  tots  of  four  or  five.  This 
picture  would  have  well  repaid  more  central 
hanging.  Mr.  Shannon's  "  Babes  in  the 
Wood"  (13)  is  a  delightful  pair  of  children 
in  an  autumnal  woodland,  and  Mr.  Sant,  R.A., 
is  thoroughly  successful  with  "  The  Three 
Daughters  of  J.  H.  Buxton,  Esq."  (190). 

Though  this  year  has  hardly  produced  one 
great  subject-painting,  there  is  no  falling  off 
in  landscapes.  Mr.  MacWhirter,  R.A.,  has 
a  gloomy  powerful  canvas  in  Gallery  I.,  which 
cannot  fail  to  attract  attention :  "  Dark 
Loch  Coruisk "  (19)  is  a  large  lake  scene 
surrounded  by  barren  rock  under  the  ap- 
proach of  a  cloudy  night.  Mr.  David 
Murray,  A.R.A.,  has  never  done  better  work 
than  in  his  "  The  Don  abune  Balgownie  " 
(660),  wherein  a  gleaming  stretch  of  river  is 
surrounded  by  autumnal  foliage.  His  other 
three  canvases  are  also  in  the  main  river 
vistas,  but  much  varied  in  treatment,  the 
most  charming  and  soothingly  quiet  being 
"The  Church  Pool"  (361).  Mr.  East's 
"Monks'  Pool "  (220),  Mr.  Hook's  "Waders  " 
(14),  Mr.  Waterlow's  "  La  Coted'Azur  "  (88), 
and  especially  Mr.  A.  Parson's  "  The  Village 
by  the  Links  "  (434),  with  a  wondrous  swirl 
of  roseate  sunset  cloud,  are  all  noteworthy. 
Nevertheless,  Mr.  Leader,  the  tardily-made 
R.A.,  comes  out  once  again  z.%  facile  princeps 
among  the  truly  English  painters  of  English 
landscapes.  He  is  certain  to  stand  out  fore- 
most amongst  our  landscape  painters  of  the 
last  quarter  of  this  rapidly  closing  century, 
when  the  time  comes  for  summing  up  the 
past.  He  has  four  canvases  this  year ;  the 
best  is  "  Where  Brook  and  River  Meet " 
(355)»  which  has  that  enticing  and  somewhat 
rare  quality  (never  won  when  specially  aimed 
at)  of  presenting  an  apparent  change  of 
scene  according  to  the  standpoint  from  which 
it  is  viewed. 

That  marvellous  veteran,  Mr.  Sidney 
Cooper,  R.A.,  gives  four  pictures  of  his 
inimitable  cattle  and  sheep,  with  wholly 
divergent  backgrounds.  In  "  A  Relic  of 
Other  Days  "  (374),  the  sheep  and  cattle  are 
almost  subsidiary  to  the  ruins  of  a  fragment 
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of  a  medieval  castle.  Everyone,  too,  will  be 
glad  to  have  another  Highland  cattle-piece 
Iroin  Mr.  Peter  Graham,  R.A.,  which  is  this 
time  entitled  "  On  the  Dunes  "  (231). 

We  never  remember  a  May  picture-show  in 
which  there  was  such  a  dearth  of  anything  note- 
worthy of  architectural  value.  Only  a  single 
picture  made  any  impression  under  this  head- 
ing, namely,  one  of  Mr.  Logsdail's  always 
welcome  bits  of  Venice,  called  "  A  Venetian 
Interior  in  the  Eighteenth  Century  "  (209). 

The  Architectural  Room  has  little  this 
year  to  attract  the  antiquary.  Of  modern 
work  the  following  are  good  and  attractive  : 
"  Interior  of  St.  John's  Church,  Cowley, 
Oxford"  (1625),  by  Mr.  Bodley,  A.R.A. ; 
"Two  Wooden  Bridges"  (1635),  by  Messrs. 
George  and  Yeates ;  "  The  Archiepiscopal 
Palace,  Canterbury"  (1643),  by  Mr.  Caroe ; 
"The  States  Hall  and  Court  House, 
Guernsey"  (1679),  by  Messrs.  Gotch  and 
Saunders ;  and  "  Decoration  to  Walls  of  a 
Music  Room  "  (17 13),  by  Mr.  Millier. 

The  Water-colour  Room  is  unusually 
good,  and  will  certainly  attract  more  atten- 
tion than  is  usually  bestowed  upon  it.  The 
subjects  are  more  varied,  and  the  pictures 
larger  than  is  wont  to  be  the  case.  Turning 
to  the  right  immediately  on  entering  the 
room  is  a  charming  and  varied  collection  : 
A  striking  kneeling  figure  of  "  Pandora " 
(1162)  in  scarlet  and  black,  by  Mr.  H.  M. 
Rheam  ;  "The  Morning  of  Crecy  "  (1163), 
by  Mr.  H.  R.  Millar,  the  English  bowmen 
just  waking  and  inspected  by  the  Black 
Prince;  "The  Mill,  Winchelsea";  "The 
Welcome  "  ;  "  Circe  "  ;  "  Early  Spring  "  ; 
and  two  choice  flower-pieces,  "Jonquils," 
and  "  Mimosa,"  the  latter  by  Miss  Adela  L. 
Cox,  the  first  exhibit  in  the  Academy  (though 
well  known  in  water-colour  exhibitions)  by 
the  talented  young  niece  of  Mr.  Leader,  R.A. 

Two  pictures  on  the  water-colour  screen 
should  be  noted  :  Mr.  Philip  Norman's  "  Old 
Bell  Inn,  Holborn"  (1218),  and  Mr.  T.  L. 
Shoosmith's  "  Weston  Favell,  Northampton- 
shire "  (n8o). 

II —THE   NEW  GALLERY. 

The  one  great  blank  at  the  New  Gallery, 

which  will  surely  be  felt  by  everyone,  is  the 

absence  of  the   works   of  the   late    Sir   E. 

Burne  Jones,  which  gave  the  special  note  to 


the  Regent  Street  Galleries.  The  painter 
who  in  much  reminds  us  of  the  master-hand 
of  Burne  Jones  is  Mr.  Strudwick.  He  con- 
tributes this  year  "  Falling  Leaves  "  (73),  to 
our  mind  the  most  desirable  canvas  of  them 
all.  Mr.  C.  E.  Halle's  "Violets"  (42)  is 
a  wistful,  violet-eyed  flower-child  of  the 
streets.  His  "  Wishing  Well  "  (99)  illustrates 
an  old  ballad  of  a  maiden  on  May  Day  eve, 
beholding  the  figure  of  an  armed  knight ; 
whilst  his  "Fleeting  Beauty"  (113)  gives  a 
mother  and  her  lovely  girl  gazing  at  a  soap 
bubble.  The  Hon.  John  Collier  has  a 
weird  crouching  female  figure  among  desolate 
hills,  labelled  "  Evil"  (236).  All  these,  and 
possibly  some  half-dozen  others,  bear  the 
New  Gallery  stamp,  but  the  rest  (save  Holman 
Hunt's)  might  be  in  the  most  Philistine  of 
galleries. 

Mrs.  H.  M.  Stanley  has  a  classical  study 
of  two  nude  females,  one  seated  on  an  altar 
ar  1  one  crouching  in  front  of  it,  bearing  the 
enigmatical  title  of  "Suspiria"  (7);  it  is  a 
clever  but  utterly  unsuggestive  and  therefore 
common  picture.  Mr.  Wontner  paints  a 
delightful  gipsy  girl  in  her  teens,  entitled, 
"  The  Fortune  Teller  "  (19).  Mr.  Wetherbee 
gives  five  girls  racing  on  the  seashore  in 
"  Caught  "  (37)  ;  the  arrested  motion  of  the 
one  suddenly  stopped  in  this  pleasantly- 
painted  frolic  is  remarkably  well  done. 

In  portraiture  Sir  W.  Richmond  has 
quite  surpassed  his  Academy  pictures.  "  Mrs. 
Marshall  "  (100)  is  probably  the  best  English- 
painted  portrait  of  the  year.  Mr.  H.  Harris 
Brown  has  won  another  success  in  the  natural 
pose  and  admirable  likeness  of  his  "Sir 
George  Gunning "  (34) ;  whilst  Mr.  Lance 
Calkin  has  two  successful  lady  portraits  in 
"  Mrs.  Edgar  HoU  "  (161),  and  "  Lady  Euan- 
Smith  "  (238),  the  latter  a  really  fine  piece  of 
work. 

Mr.  Philip  Norman  has  done  remarkably 
well  in  "  Via  Strozzi,  Florence  "  (i),  which  is 
all  the  more  valuable  as  the  street  is  now 
destroyed.  He  has  also  two  small  pictures 
in  the  balcony.  Mr.  Logsdail  gives  two  more 
welcome  bits  from  Venice  in  "A  Venetian 
Courtyard"  (109),  and  "Santa  Fosca,  Venice" 

(142). 

We  leave  to  the  last  the  veteran  Mr. 
Holman  Hunt's  "  Miracle  of  Sacred  Fire  in 
the   Church   of  the   Sepulchre,  Jerusalem " 
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(80).  It  takes  more  than  two  pages  of 
small  type  in  the  catalogue  to  explain  it.  It 
is  a  triumph  of  minute  genius,  but  in  no 
sense  a  true  picture.  Hundreds  of  figures 
are  crowded  together  in  a  blaze  of  brig  In 
metallic  colours.  At  a  little  distance  it  looks 
a  square  dish  of  badly  mixed  fruit  salad. 


^omc  £)ID  LonDon  a3u$cum5 
anu  Collections. 

By  G.  L.  Apperson. 


William  Ch.\rleton's  Museum. 

N  the  seventeenth  century  there  were 
many  private  collectors  of  coins, 
curiosities,  and  antiquities  of  all 
kinds.  In  the  diaries  of  John 
Evelyn,  Ralph  Thoresby,  and  other  noters 
of  what  to  most  folk  were  unconsidered 
trifles,  there  are  frequent  references  to  men 
whose  cabinets  were  filled  with  shells,  or 
dried  plants,  or  coins,  or  curiosities  of  one 
kind  or  another,  but  of  whom  little  more  is 
now  known  than  can  be  learnt  from  these 
casual  allusions. 

Among  these  somewhat  obscure  scholars 
and  antiquaries,  one  name  stands  out  from 
the  rest,  partly  because  more  is  known  of  its 
owner  than  of  the  others,  and  partly  because 
this  particular  collector's  accumulations  passed 
into  the  possession  of  the  omnivorous  Hans 
Sloane,  and  so  into  the  British  Museum. 
This  name  is  that  of  William  Charleton,  as 
he  was  long  known  to  his  contemporaries. 
"  Charleton  "  was  an  assumed  name.  His 
real  patronymic  was  Courten.  William 
Courten,  who  was  born  in  London, 
March  28,  1642,  was  descended  from  an 
ancient  and  honourable  family.  His  grand- 
father was  Sir  William  Courten,  famous  in 
his  day  for  commercial  enterprise,  and  his 
mother  was  a  daughter  of  John,  first  Earl  of 
Bridgewater.  His  father  became  insolvent 
in  the  year  after  his  son's  birth,  1643,  and 
forthwith  left  England,  to  which  he  never 
returned.  So  far  as  is  known  he  never  saw 
his  son  again.      Little  is  known  of  young 


William  Courten's  education.  Sir  Hans 
Sloane  says  that  from  his  earliest  years  he 
•'  did  not  regard  the  pomp  of  vanities  of  the 
world,  but  gave  himself  up  to  the  contem- 
plation of  the  works  of  God,  whose  infinite 
power,  wisdom,  and  providence  he  saw  and 
admired,  in  the  creation  and  preservation  of 
all  things."  It  is  certain  that  his  interest  in 
those  studies  and  collections  which  later 
came  to  be  associated  with  his  name  must 
have  begun  at  a  very  early  period  of  his 
life,  for  at  the  age  of  fourteen  he  was  one  of 
the  donors  to  the  museum  of  the  famous 
Tradescants  of  Lambeth. 

In  the  years  which  elapsed  before  Courten's 
definite  return  to  London,  where  he  took  up 
his  residence  in  chambers  of  the  Middle 
Temple  about  1684,  comparatively  little  is 
known  with  certainty  as  to  his  movements. 
When  he  came  of  age  he  found  his  private 
affairs  in  a  very  entangled  condition,  and  in 
order  to  avoid  lawsuits  and  other  vexations 
he  appears  to  have  changed  his  name  to 
Charleton,  and  thenceforth  to  have  lived 
much  abroad.  There  is  a  very  long  account 
of  the  embarrassments  and  troubles  in  which 
his  affairs  were  involved  in  Kippis's  edition  of 
the  Biographia  Britantiica ;  but  these  details 
have  now  little  interest.  It  is  perfectly  clear 
from  his  subsequent  history  that  he  always 
had  the  command  of  a  sufficient  supply  of 
money. 

Courten,  or  Charleton,  as  it  will  now  be 
more  convenient  to  call  him,  is  supposed  to 
have  spent  a  considerable  part  of  his  long 
residence  abroad  at  Montpellier,  in  the 
South  of  France,  where  the  fine  botanical 
garden  was  a  special  attraction.  It  was 
probably  at  Montpellier  that  he  first  met 
Hans  Sloane.  There  is  evidence  also  that 
he  travelled  far  and  wide  through  Europe, 
everywhere  intent  on  his  favourite  studies, 
and  everywhere  purchasing  freely  for  the 
private  museum  which  after  his  settlement 
in  London  became  so  well  known.  His 
tastes  were  formed  early,  as  we  have  seen 
by  his  gift  to  the  Lambeth  Museum.  Many 
of  his  MSS.  are  in  the  British  Museum,  and 
among  them  are  commonplace  books  which 
bear  his  real  name,  William  Courten,  and 
the  date  1663,  the  year  in  which  he  came  of 
age.  These  books  contain  notes  on  natural 
history,   on   numismatics,   and    on    general 
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antiquarian  matters.  Kippis,  who  seems  to 
have  examined  these  MSS.  with  some  care, 
says :  "  They  abound  with  observations  on 
animals,  vegetables,  and  minerals,  and  with 
hints  and  directions  for  the  preservation  of 
natural  productions,  generally  very  curious, 
frequen-tly,  as  this  writer  believes,  original, 
but  sometimes,  and  not  seldom,  noted  from 
his  reading,  and  it  may  be  from  oral  in- 
formation, for  his  own  particular  use." 

Charleton,  as  has  been  already  stated,  is 
supposed  to  have  taken  up  his  permanent 
residence  in  the  Temple  in  1684;  but  it  is 
certain  that  he  had  at  least  paid  visits  to 
London  in  earlier  years.  On  May  11,  1676, 
for  example,  Evelyn,  the  diarist,  dined  with 
him,  and  afterwards  by  a  curious  coincidence 
went  to  see  "  Mr.  Mountagu's  new  palace, 
now  the  British  Museum,  neere  Bloomsbury, 
built  by  Mr.  Hooke  of  our  Society  after  the 
French  manner" — the  building  in  which 
Charleton's  collections  were  afterwards  to 
find  a  home. 

The  fame  of  Mr.  Charleton's  museum 
soon  became  noised  abroad  in  the  anti- 
quarian world.  Misson  remarked  that  "  Mr. 
Charlton's  Cabinet  of  Curiosities  is  that 
which  is  most  talk'd  of  at  London " ;  and 
its  owner — whom  Evelyn  describes  as  a 
modest  and  obliging  person — had  plenty  of 
visits  from  great  folk  as  well  as  from  the 
virtuosi.  On  December  16,  1686,  Mr.  Evelyn 
took  the  Countess  of  Sunderland  to  see  the 
collection,  and  the  diarist  declares  that  it 
exceeded  any  other  he  had  seen  at  home 
or  abroad,  either  of  princes  or  of  private 
persons.  "  It  consisted,"  he  says,  "  of 
miniatures,  drawings,  shells,  insects,  medailes, 
natural  things,  animals  (of  which  divers,  I 
think  one  hundred,  were  kept  in  glasses  of 
spirits  of  wine),  minerals,  precious  stones, 
vessells,  curiosities  in  amber,  christal,  achat, 
etc.,  all  being  very  perfect  and  rare  in  their 
kind,  especially  his  bookes  of  birds,  fish, 
flowers,  and  shells,  drawn  and  miniatur'd  to 
the  life."  Charleton  told  his  visitors  that 
one  of  these  books  had  cost  him  ^300. 
The  total  value  of  the  whole  collection, 
according  to  Evelyn,  was  then  estimated  at 
;;{^8,ooo  ;  but  the  writer  of  the  brief  notice 
of  Courten  in  the  Dictionary  of  National 
Biography  says  that  its  estimated  value  was 
^^50,000. 


A  year  or  two  later,  on  March  11,  1690, 
Evelyn  again  visited  the  museum,  which 
evidently  fascinated  him.  And  on  this  visit 
he  remarked  the  peculiar  appearance  of  the 
"  Thea  roote,  which  was  so  perplex'd,  large, 
and  intricate,  and  withall  hard  as  box,  that 
it  was  wonderfuU  to  consider."  Tea  at  this 
date  was  no  absolute  novelty — Mr.  Pepys 
had  made  his  famous  diary  entry  recording 
his  first  taste  of  the  cheering  cup  some  thirty 
years  earlier — but  it  was  still  sufficiently 
strange  to  make  everything  connected  with 
the  plant  which  produced  the  fragrant  leaf 
of  interest  to  lovers  of  curiosities.  At  the 
end  of  1 69 1  Evelyn  was  once  more  in  the 
Middle  Temple,  and  in  recording  the  visit 
specially  mentions  the  spiders,  birds,  "scor- 
pions and  other  serpents,"  etc.  It  is  clear 
that  a  private  museum  which  contained 
medals  and  scorpions,  coins  and  spiders, 
shells  and  birds,  besides  an  infinite  variety 
of  other  things,  was  not  only  extensive,  but 
tolerably  heterogeneous  in  character. 

On  May  22,  1695,  Mr.  Ralph  Thoresby, 
another  antiquary  of  inexhaustible  curiosity, 
on  the  occasion  of  one  of  his  visits  to 
London,  went  in  company  with  his  brother 
and  a  Mr.  Obadiah  Walker  to  call  upon 
Mr.  Charleton,  and  was  particularly  in- 
terested in  the  "  noble  collection  of  Roman 
coins."  "  He  has  very  choice  of  the 
Emperors,"  he  wrote,  "  but  the  vast  number 
of  the  Family,  or  Consular,  was  most  sur- 
prising to  me."  Two  days  later,  Thoresby, 
whose  appetite  had  evidently  simply  been 
whetted  by  this  cursory  inspection,  again 
visited  Mr.  Charleton,  who,  he  says,  "  very 
courteously  showed  me  his  museum,  which 
is,  perhaps,  the  most  noble  collection  of 
natural  and  artificial  curiosities,  of  ancient 
and  modern  coins  and  medals,  that  any 
private  person  in  the  world  enjoys ;  it  is  said 
to  have  cost  him  j[,i^ooo  or  ;;^8,ooo  sterling ; 
there  is,  I  think,  the  greatest  variety  of 
insects  and  animals,  corals,  shells,  petrifac- 
tions, etc.,  that  ever  I  beheld.  But  I  spent 
the  greatest  part  of  my  time  amongst  the 
coins ;  for  though  the  British  and  Saxon  be 
not  very  extraordinary,  yet  his  silver  series 
of  the  Emperors  and  Consuls  is  very  noble. 
He  has  also  a  costly  collection  of  medals 
of  eminent  persons  in  church  and  state, 
domestic  and  foreign  reformers.     But  before 
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I  was  half  satisfied,  an  unfortunate  visit  from 
the  Countess  of  Pembroke  and  other  ladies 
from  Court,  prevented  further  queries,"  etc. 
One  can  sympathize  with  the  enthusiastic 
student  in  his  annoyance  at  being  inter- 
rupted by  the  incursion  of  a  bevy  of  Court 
ladies,  whose  conversation  was  probably 
irresponsible  frivolity  to  the  eminently  sedate 
Thoresby. 

Charleton  was  on  terms  of  friendship  with 
many  well-known  scholars  and  antiquaries  of 
his  day,  and  corresponded  with  many  others 
whom  he  did  not  know  personally.  John 
Ix)cke  was  one  of  his  intimate  friends.  In 
the  footnotes  to  his  article  on  Charleton,  or 
Courten,  in  the  Biographia  BrUannica,  Kippis 
prints  a  number  of  interesting  letters  from 
Locke  to  his  friend,  which  testify  to  a  very 
real  degree  of  intimacy.  Other  friends  were 
Dr.  Martin  Lister,  Dr.  Tancred  Robinson, 
a  famous  Frenchman,  Joseph  Pitton  de 
Tournefort,  and  Edward  Llwyd,  the  Welsh 
scholar.  Charleton  appears  to  have  been 
not  only  extremely  liberal  in  showing  his 
museum  to  the  many  curious  and  learned 
people  who  called  upon  him,  but  liberal  also 
in  gifts  to  other  collectors.  James  Suther- 
land, Professor  of  Botany  at  Edinburgh, 
writing  in  September,  1702,  to  Dr.  Richard- 
son, the  well-known  botanist  and  antiquary 
of  Bierley  in  Yorkshire,  remarks:  "While 
Mr.  Charleton  lived,  I  keept  a  constant 
correspondence  with  him  ;  and  he  keept  for 
me  such  duplicats  of  medals  as  came  in  his 
way  and  he  thought  I  might  want."  The 
same  correspondent,  however,  some  months 
earlier,  gently  finds  fault  with  his  Temple 
friend's  imperfections  of  packing.  Writing 
to  Dr.  Richardson  with  regard  to  some  coins 
the  latter  had  promised  to  send  him,  he  asks 
him  to  be  careful  "  to  wrap  every  single 
piece  in  a  small  bitt  of  paper,  and  pack  all 
close  in  the  box,  that  they  may  not  justle 
one  on  ane  another  and  readily  deface  the 
coyn,  as  I  lately  found  to  my  great  losse  in 
a  parcell  sent  me  from  London  by  my  most 
worthy  friend,  Mr.  Charleton  of  the  Middle 
Temple,  to  whose  bounty  I'm  exceeding 
obliged."  This  letter  was  written  very 
shortly  before  Charleton's  death. 

William  Courten,  or  Charleton — his  will 
was  made  in  his  own  family  name — died 
on  March  26,  1702.     The  event  was  thus 


announced  in  the  Post  Angel  for  March  of 
that  year  :  "  March  27,  1702. — W.  Charleton 
Esquire  of  the  Middle  Temple,  eminently 
known  for  his  fine  collection  of  curiosities, 
viz.,  medals,  shells,  etc.,  died  at  the  Gravel 
Pits  at  Kensington,  and  has  left  the  foresaid 
curiosities  to  Dr.  Sloan."  No  time  was  lost 
in  transferring  the  contents  of  the  museum 
from  the  Middle  Temple  to  the  custody  of 
their  new  owner.  Dr.  Richardson,  in  a 
letter  to  Ralph  Thoresby,  written  less  than 
two  months  after  Charleton's  death,  remarks 
that  when  visiting  Dr.  Sloane  he  had  seen 
in  his  possession  the  collections  from  the 
Temple,  which  *'  lie  all  in  confusion  as  yet, 
and  will  require  some  time  to  put  them  into 
order." 

Sir  Hans  Sloane's  collections,  it  is  hardly 
necessary  to  say,  formed  the  nucleus  of  the 
British  Museum  ;  and  many  of  Charleton's 
coins  and  antiquities  have  found  a  permanent 
resting-place  in  the  Bloomsbury  galleries. 
His  dried  plants  are  now  in  the  Natural 
History  Museum  at  South  Kensington. 
More  than  eleven  years  after  Charleton's 
death,  Ralph  Thoresby  noted  in  his  Diary 
(August  10,  1714):  "Wrote  Mr.  Courten's 
epitaph  (commonly  called  Mr.  Charlton,  of 
the  Temple,  where  he  had  a  noble  collection 
of  curiosities,  which  he  shewed  me :  ast  morti 
hcec  non  sunt  aim ;)  in  my  walk."  The 
walk  was  from  the  City  to  Kensington. 
Thoresby  was  an  indefatigable  worker. 


Curiosities  of  ano  in  our  Ancient 
Cburcbes. 

By  Henry  Philibert  Feasey. 


HE  following  notes  are  the  "  Harvest 
of  a  Curious  Eye,"  collected  at 
odd  times  in  years  that  are  past. 
That  the  curiosities  described  are 
all  in  existence  in  situ  or  unmutilated  is 
too  much,  in  these  days  of  vandalism  and 
restoration,  to  hope.  Any  incorrections, 
misdescriptions  and  other  faults  are  therefore 
ready  for  the  kind  correction  of  any  reader 
who  knows  the  true  aspect  of  things,  or  the 
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real  circumstances  of  the  case.  A  few  years 
since  the  writer  sought  out  a  very  handsome 
brass,  but  lo  !  it  was  gone,  and  the  place 
thereof  knew  it  no  more.  This  may  have 
happened  to  a  hundred  other  things,  and  the 
whirhgig  of  Time  and  change  and  weather 
truly  worketh  wonders,  yet  not  so  much  as 
the  destroying  hand  of  man.  If  any  of  my 
readers  can  correct  me  I  shall  be  very  grate- 
ful, as  also  for  any  additional  information 
which  would  tend  to  make  such  a  collection 
as  the  following  complete. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  deal  with  the 
more  prominent  of  the  structural  peculiarities 
of  our  ancient  churches,  these  features  having 
been  fully  dealt  with  from  time  to  time.  The 
task  which  I  have  set  myself  is  rather  to 
collect  the  fragments  passed  over  by  those 
curiosity-feasters  who  have  gone  before  me. 

The  questions  of  round  churches,  de- 
tached bell-towers,  priests'  chambers,  hagio- 
scopes and  leper-windows  have  each  received 
their  due  meed  of  attention,  and  will  receive 
from  me  nothing  more  than  a  mere  mention. 

Four  round  churches  only  has  the  destroy- 
ing hand  of  Time  left  to  us,  with  the  ruins  of 
a  fifth  (Temple  Bruerne,  in  Lincolnshire). 
The  Temple  Church  in  London  is  unani- 
mously declared  the  finest  of  them  all.  The 
others  are  at  Cambridge,  Little  Maplestead 
(in  Essex),  and  Northampton.  All  are  dedi- 
cated to  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  and  are  con- 
jectured to  produce  the  distinctive  outlines 
of  the  church  erected  over  the  Holy  Sepulchre 
in  Jerusalem,  although  there  are  some  who 
see  in  them  a  survival  of  the  ancient  idea 
which  prompted  the  erection  of  the  Druidical 
circles,  and  point  to  the  heavy  solid  cylindrical 
columns  arranged  in  a  semi-circle  which  con- 
stitute the  sanctuary  or  east  end  of  the  Priory 
Church  of  Saint  Bartholomew  the  Great, 
West  Smithfield.  The  same  idea  may  be 
seen  in  the  semi-circular  apses  which  still 
exist  at  the  east  end  of  some  of  our  old 
churches. 

Round  towers  are  yet  very  plentiful  with 
us,  it  being  computed  that  no  less  than  175 
examples  remain — of  these  two  are  in  Berk- 
shire, three  in  Cambridgeshire,  two  in  Essex, 
one  in  Northamptonshire,  one  in  Surrey,  two 
in  Sussex,  and  the  rest  in  Norfolk  and  Suffolk. 

The  Church  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  Wisby,  of 
twelfth-century  date,  has  a  double  nave  ;  two 
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aisles  of  that  of  Pakefield  served  for  two 
distinct  parishes ;  Great  Bardfield  Church, 
Essex,  has  a  triple  chancel  arch  ;  and  that  of 
Hartley,  Hampshire,  a  horse-shoe  arch  to 
the  chancel.  Rothwell  Church,  Northumber- 
land, shares  with  a  few  other  churches  the 
peculiarity  of  a  triple  p-'scina.  The  church- 
yard of  Cokethorpe,  Oxfordshire,  is  said  to 
have  no  defined  boundary ;  the  two  churches 
of  St.  Martin  and  St.  Mary,  Trimley,  Suffolk, 
belonging  to  different  parishes,  are  in  one 
churchyard ;  and  that  of  St.  Charles  the 
Martyr,  Tunbridge  Wells,  is  in  three  parishes 
— the  altar  in  Tunbridge,  the  pulpit  in 
Speldhurst,  the  vestry  in  Frant. 

The  unique  dedication  of  this  church  has 
for  company  those  of  Etchingham,  Sussex 
(Assumption  of  our  Lady),  and  Pulborough, 
in  the  same  county  (Our  Lady  of  Assump- 
tion), as  also  those  churches  which,  despite 
the  strict  injunctions  of  Bluff  King  Hal,  still 
retain  their  dedications  to  St.  Thomas-a- 
Becket. 

Several  mediaeval  churches  still  exist  entire, 
desecrated  to  common  use,  as  for  instance 
St.  Botolph,  Ruxley,  and  St.  Benedict, 
Paddlesworth,  Kent,  which  are  used  as 
barns.  In  spite  of  our  advance  in  the  matter 
of  roofing,  many  of  our  old  churches  and 
parts  of  churches,  particularly  those  of 
Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  still  retain  their  old 
covering  of  thatch.  To  name  a  few  thus 
furnished  :  Bitton,  Eaton,  Filby,  Lugworth, 
Little  Malton,  Marlingford,  Salhouse,  Swafield 
(nave),  Thurgarton,  Tivetshall  St.  Margaret's 
(chancel),  Trimington  (chancel),  and  Acle  in 
Norfolk ;  Ashby,  Bramfield,  Barnby,  Coney 
Weston,  Cove— North  and  South  (nave), 
Eriswell,  Heston  St.  Mary,  Icklingham  St. 
James,  Icklingham  All  Saints,  Middleton, 
Pakefield,  Ringsfield,  Rushmore  St.  Michael, 
Theberton,  Tritton  and  Westleton,  in  Suffolk  : 
Coveney  in  Cambridgeshire,  and  Markby  in 
Lincolnshire. 

From  straw  on  the  roof  to  rushes  on  the 
floor  is  an  easy  descent.  Lands  were  given 
or  bequeathed  by  the  pious  to  provide  this 
floor-covering  in  perpetuity.  On  the  Sunday 
after  the  Feast  of  St  Peter  the  church  of 
Langham  was  strewn  with  grass,  a  small 
piece  of  land  defraying  the  cost.  At  Old 
Weston,  Hunts,  and  Wrigrom,  Bucks,  land 
was  left  that  these  churches  might  be  strewn 
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with  hay  and  rushes  respectively  on  the 
feast  Sunday.  At  Glenfield  and  Heybridge, 
Leicestershire,  new  hay  was  thus  strewn  on 
feast  days,  the  profits  of  an  acre  of  land 
being  so  employed  from  time  immemorial. 
Middleton  Church,  Northampton,  was  strewn 
with  hay  in  summer,  the  Rector  finding  straw 
in  the  winter.  The  hay  was  gathered  from 
six  or  seven  swathes  in  the  "  Ash  Medow." 
The  aisles  of  Kirtlington  Church  in  Oxford- 
shire were  strewn  on  Midsummer  Day  with 
nnv-moicm  hay. 

A  seat  in  the  porch  of  Lewanick  Church, 
Cornwall,  is  supported  by  a  piece  of  free- 
stone on  which  is  sculptured  a  hare-hunt. 
On  the  north  side  of  the  porch  of  Edling- 
ham  Church,  and  at  the  gate  of  Dudding- 
ston  Church,  near  Edinburgh,  remains  the 
stirrup-stone,  "jossing,"  or  mounting-block,  a 
reminiscence  of  days  prior  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  iron  horse.  On  the  stile  giving 
entrance  to  the  churchyard  of  Llanvair, 
Caerwent,  South  Wales,  is  inscribed  the 
following  doggerel,  intimating  the  sure  penalty 
for  Sabbath-breaking : 

Whoever  hear  on  Sonday 
Will  Practis  Playing  at  Ball, 

It  may  be  Fore  Monday, 

The  Devil  will  Have  you  all. 

The  church  at  Dedham,  Essex,  has  a 
recess  in  the  chancel  provided  with  a  chimney. 
At  St.  Michael's,  near  St.  Albans,  Herts,  a 
portion  of  the  south  aisle  is  set  off  as  a 
family  pew,  provided  with  fireplace  and 
chairs  of  some  comfort,  probably  the  sinecure 
of  the  great  man  of  the  place.  At  St. 
Clement's,  West  Turrock,  Essex,  a  square 
pew  is  likewise  provided  with  a  fireplace  : 
all  instances  of  a  charitable  provision  for 
warming  the  church  in  winter  on  the  principle 
of  share  and  share  alike,  but  nevertheless,  as 
in  the  old  man's  dream  of  the  next  world 
"the  biggest  folks"  are  found  "nearest  the 
fire." 

Westminster  Abbey  (1504),  St.  Mary's 
Chapel,  Boston,  St.  Mary's  Chapel  (Austin 
Canons'  Church),  Norwich,  and  VVindsor 
(until  1540)  possessed  staircases  made  after 
the  pattern — and  privileged  as  affording  a 
composition  for  a  visit  to  Rome — of  the 
Sancta  Scala  (Scala  Coeli). 

On  the  right  jamb  of  ancient  church  door- 
ways occasionally  may  be  detected  a  small, 


unobtrusive  cross,  forming  no  part  of  its 
ornamentation,  and  situated  about  4  feet 
from  the  ground.  These  crosses,  called 
Dedication  Crosses,  are  conjectured  to 
have  been  first  made  at  the  dedication 
ceremony,  and  afterwards  replaced  in  a 
more  substantial  form.  Preston  Church, 
Sussex,  has  two,  one  on  either  jamb.  At 
Barfreston  and  Northfleet,  Kent,  a  single  one 
only  exists.  At  the  dedication,  or  rather 
consecration,  of  large  edifices  twelve  such 


t^r^S^ecrariorpiJot^!? . 


crosses,  representing  the  twelve  Apostles, 
were  placed  within,  and  in  some  instances 
without,  the  church  walls.  They  were  some- 
times coloured  red.  At  some  dedications 
twelve  such  crosses  were  marked  on  a  single 
large  stone  and  placed  inside  the  church,  as 
in  Moorlinch  Church,  Dorsetshire,  and  New 
Shoreham  Church,  Sussex,  where  they  are 
simply  incised  on  the  doorway. 

Fine    old   examples    of    iron-bolted   and 
strapped  doors  may  be  found  in  many  of  our 
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old  churches  \  in  some  cases  the  hinges 
cover  the  whole  woodwork.  In  the  north 
aisle  of  York  Cathedral  is  a  massive  arch- 
headed  door  studded  all  over  at  regular 
intervals  with  bolt  -  heads,  and  traversed 
across  its  width  by  two  plain,  flat,  strap-like 
hinges.  The  door  of  the  chapter-house,  a 
good  example  of  thirteenth-century  work,  is 
ornamented  with  a  central  stem  of  ironwork, 
and  several  large  scrolls  from  which  diminu- 
tive leaves  branch  out  in  all  directions,  and 
terminate  at  the  top  in  dragon  and  lizard- 
like monsters.  The  minster  church  of  West- 
minster still  retains  some  of  its  heavy, 
massy-bound  doors,  one  opening  from  the 
cloisters.  In  the  north  transept  of  Rochester 
is  a  fine  example  of  an  oaken  door,  its  long 
plain  hinges  stretching  out  over  it,  and 
terminating  at  its  outer  edge  in  fleur-de-lys. 
Occasionally  the  hinges  were  gilt,  and  not 
laid  directly  on  the  wood,  but  on  skin  or 
scarlet  felt,  a  method  falling  into  disuse  in 
the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  when 
the  doors  became  richly  moulded  and  carved. 
Other  examples  of  fine  doors  are  at  Ely 
Cathedral  (south  transept),  returned  after 
having  been  removed  to  Landbeach ;  at 
Durham,  with  its  fine  grotesque  sanctuary 
knocker;  St.  Bartholomew  the  Great,  West 
Smithfield ;  St.  George's,  Windsor  {circa 
twelfth  century) ;  Wells  Cathedral  (crypt 
door) ;  Worcester  Cathedral  (preserved  in 
the  crypt).  At  Hickling,  Nottinghamshire, 
and  Little  Hormead,  Herts,  the  old  doors 
have  richly  wrought  hinges  that  completely 
cover  them  with  ramified  scroll-work,  scarcely 
less  admirable  than  those  at  Caistor,  Lincoln- 
shire ;  Staplehurst,  Kent,  and  Weston, 
Suffolk.  Old  church  doors  sometimes  have 
an  additional  ornament  in  the  shape  of  a 
knocker.  Reference  will  be  made  to  the 
Durham  knocker,  which  is  a  real  sanctuary 
knocker.  I  say  real,  because  other  exist- 
ing specimens  are  labelled  as  doubtful. 
The  following  churches  have,  or  had,  these 
knockers:  St.  Gregory  in  Pottergate,  Norwich 
(detached  some  years  ago  and  placed  upon 
the  vestry  door) ;  Greens- Desborough,  Mick- 
field,  Stonham  Aspall,  all  in  Suffolk;  Whalley, 
Lancashire,  and  Rymarsh,  Kent  {circa  1480). 
The  knocker  and  key-hole  escutcheon  at 
Bridstow  Church,  Hereford,  of  bronze,  re- 
presents Samson  destroying  the  Philistines. 


It  is  the  ascribed  work  of  Giovanni  de 
Bologna.  The  north-west  door  of  St. 
Nicholas,  Gloucester,  has  a  curious  handle, 
representing  a  fiend  bearing  the  soul  of  a 
witch  to  the  infernal  regions.  The  lock  of 
the  south  (chancel)  door  of  Thornbury 
Church,  Gloucester,  is  an  interesting  piece  of 
medieval  work,  as  is  the  massive  key  of  the 
south  door  of  Urswick  Church,  Lancashire, 
which  bears  traces  of  having  once  been  gilt. 

In  some  places  there  is  a  custom  on  the 
occasion  of  marriages  not  to  leave  the  sacred 
edifice  by  the  same  door  as  that  of  entrance. 
Churchwarden's  accounts  occasionally  have 
a  charge  similar  to  the  following  : 

1555-56.  Ludlow :  "for  mending  lock  of 
the  wedding  dore." 

The  south  entrance  of  Norwich  Cathedral 
bears  a  sculpture  of  the  Sacrament  of  Holy 
Matrimony. 

On  rare  occasions  church  doors  have  yet 
another  and  gruesome  adornment,  i.e.,  of 
human  skin.  The  old  north  fourteenth- 
century  doors  preserved  in  the  crypt  of 
Worcester  Cathedral  (removed  hence  in 
1820)  are  said  to  be  covered  with  human 
skin.  A  tradition  is  extant  that  it  once  was 
the  personal  property  of  a  sacrilegious  thief, 
who,  appropriating  to  his  own  use  the  sanctus- 
bell,  left  his  flayed  skin  behind  in  this 
prominent  place  as  a  warning  to  those  who 
were  tempted  to  do  likewise.  It  is  asserted 
by  some  that  this  was  the  terrible  penalty 
not  infrequently  paid  in  the  tenth  and 
eleventh  centuries  by  sacrilegious  Danish 
marauders  when  caught  plundering  churches. 
Such  a  tanned  skin  with  the  massive  nails 
still  attached  to  it  is  preserved  at  Audley 
End.  At  Hadstock,  in  Essex,  is  a  like 
covering  under  the  ornamental  ironwork ; 
also  at  Copford  in  the  same  county,  and 
upon  the  door  of  the  Pyx  Chapel  at  West- 
minster Abbey. 

The  skin  at  Hadstock  is  described  as 
being  of  "  enormous  thickness,"  and  as  we 
know  leather  and  felt  were  placed  beneath 
the  ironwork,  there  is  the  ghost  of  a  chance 
of  its  having  once  adorned  some  animal  <7///^r 
than  man.  Yet  portions  of  the  skins  at  Cop- 
ford,  Hadstock,  Westminster,  and  Worcester, 
have  been  examined  by  eminent  surgeons, 
who  have  pronounced  them  human. 

In  many  cases  the  old  priest's  chambers, 
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or  rooms  over  church  porches,  have  been 
utilized  both  as  armouries  for  the  protection 
of  the  body,  and  as  Hbraries  for  the  culti- 
vation of  the  mind. 

Much  of  the  so  called  armour  still  remain- 
ing in  churches  is  nothing  but  funeral  gear. 
On  the  other  hand,  many  examples  of  real 
armour  exist,  an  Act  having  been  passed  at 
some  unknown  period  (seventeenth  century  ?) 
to  the  effect  that  every  parish  of  a  certain 
size  should  keep  a  certain  quantity  of  armour 
in  case  of  necessity  for  defence,  and  very 
naturally  the  church,  as  a  rendezvous,  became 
the  depository  for  it.  At  Canterbury 
Cathedral  an  armoury  with  racks  was  con- 
structed to  hold  weapons,  and  such  a  rack  is 
mentioned  in  church  inventories  until  the 
close  of  last  century.  In  Rochester  Cathedral 
were  two  or  three  buff  coats  and  some  old 
flint  locks  ;  in  the  Treasury  of  Norwich  five 
head-pieces,  evidently  used,  probably  of  the 
first  quarter  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and 
some  flint  lock  guns  of  later  date.  In  the 
accounts  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter  also 
appear  entries  of  expenditure  for  keeping  up 
the  armoury.  See  the  churchwardens'  books 
of  Fulham,  Kingston,  and  Lambeth,  for 
similar  entries  relating  to  parish  or  town 
armour  and  church  harness.  At  St.  Martin's, 
West  Drayton,  Middlesex,  there  was  formerly 
a  quantity  of  armour,  consisting  of  helmets, 
coronets,  gauntlets,  spurs  and  emblazoned 
banners.  Funeral  armour — coats-of-arms — 
targe,  sword,  helmet,  etc. — were  offered  at  the 
burial  of  eminent  people.  In  the  funeral 
accounts  of  Sir  Anthony  Browne,  standard- 
bearer  to  Henry  VIII.,  there  is  a  charge  for 
the  "  brasses  "  (braces)  of  iron  by  which  they 
were  to  be  hung  over  his  tomb. 

Hanging  in  St.  Michael,  Carhayes,  Corn- 
wall, are  rusty  helmets,  gauntlets,  etc.,  of  the 
Trevanian  family,  including  the  sword  which 
tradition  says  was  wielded  by  Sir  Hugh 
Trevanian  in  the  Battle  of  Bosworth  Field. 
In  the  Assheton  Chapel  of  Middleton  Church, 
I^ncashire,  is  some  armour  of  Sir  Richard 
Assheton,  said  to  have  been  deposited  by 
him  on  his  return  from  Flodden,  and  dedi- 
cated to  St.  Leonard,  the  patron  of  the 
church.  Slebeck,  near  Picton,  South  Wales, 
in  past  days  an  old  commandery  of  the 
Knights  Hospitallers  of  St.  John  of  Jeru- 
salem, possesses  a  unique  curiosity  in  a 
sword  used  at  the  installation  of  the  knights 


of  that  Order.  In  East  Grinstead  Church, 
and  that  of  St.  Michael,  Lewes,  hang  over 
their  monuments  respectively  the  funeral 
helmets  of  William,  Lord  Abergavenny 
(1745),  and  of  Nicholas  Pelham  (1555). 

The  coign  stones  of  Bywell  St.  Peter, 
Northumberland,  and  Chedzay,  Somerset- 
shire, are  worn  away  by  the  sharpening  of 
weapons. 

Sacristies,  I  have  read  somewhere,  were 
unknown  to  the  clergy  of  the  Middle  Ages  ; 
but  be  this  as  it  may,  the  oldest  part  of  the 
church  of  Bishop  Cannings,  Devizes,  is  a 
little  sacristy  with  a  priest's  room  over, 
situated  at  the  north-east  corner  of  the 
chancel.  An  original  vestry  is  likewise 
attached  to  the  church  of  St.  Peter  Man- 
croft,  Norwich,  behind  the  altar,  a  distinc- 
tion shared  by  few  other  churches— Hawk- 
hurst,  Kent,  and  Crewkerne,  Somersetshire, 
among  the  number.  The  late  Perpendicular 
vestry  of  Worsted  St.  Mary,  Norfolk,  dating 
about  A.D.  1460,  may  be  seen  figured  in 
Parker's  Glossary.  Lichfield,  Chichester, 
and  other  of  our  cathedral  churches  have 
good  examples  of  sacristies  with  lavatories, 
drains,  and  aumbries,  and  with  either  priest's 
or  sacristan's  chamber  above.  The  sacristies 
of  Bristol  and  Lincoln  yet  retain  the  fire- 
places and  ovens  used  of  old  in  baking  the 
altar-breads,  and  in  the  sacristy  of  Winchester 
are  presses  of  oak  for  vestments,  of  the  time 
of  Prior  Silkstede. 

At  the  time  of  repair  or  restoration 
earthen  jars  or  pots  have  been  found  im- 
bedded in  the  walls,  or  beneath  the  floor  at 
Derford.  Northamptonshire  ;  St.  Peter  Man- 
croft,  Norwich ;  St.  Michael's,  Ipswich ; 
Fairwell,  Stafford,  etc.  These  vessels  are  of 
red  ware,  glazed  or  unglazed,  8  inches  high, 
with  a  6-inch  diameter  at  the  mouth  (St. 
Peter  Mancroft).  At  Fairwell  they  were 
4|  inches  across  the  mouth,  24  inches  in 
circumference,  and  about  a  foot  high,  and  a 
smaller  size,  3  inches,  16  inches,  and  6  inches 
respectively.  Those  at  St.  Michael's,  Ipswich, 
were  ornamented  with  a  handle.  In  one 
instance  they  were  laid  about  4  feet  apart, 
the  mouth  flush  with  the  wall  face,  and  in 
another  6  feet  from  the  ground  in  three 
ranges.  In  the  Fairwell  instance  the  mouth 
was  stopped  with  a  thin  coating  of  plaster. 

Church  libraries  began  by  bequest,  and  to 
secure  them  from  pilfering  fingers  the  books 
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were  fastened  by  chains.  Sir  Thomas 
Lyttelton,  Knight,  "one  of  the  King's 
Justices  of  the  Common  Peace,"  by  his  will 
dated  August  22,  1481,  thus  bequeathed  to 
the  "Abbot  and  Convent  of  Hales  Oweyn, 
a  bok  of  myn  called  CathoUcoii  to  theyr  own 
use  for  ever  and  another  boke  of  myn, 
wherein  is  contaigned  the  Constitutions 
Provincial,  and  De  Gestis  Romanorum,  and 
other  treatis  therein  which  I  wull  be  laid  and 
bounded  with  an  yron  chayn,  in  som  con- 
tenient  parte  within  the  saide  Church  at  my 
costs,  so  that  all  preests  and  others  may  se 
and  rede  it  when  it  pleasith  them ;  also  I 
bequeth  a  boke  called  Fasciculus  Morum,  to 
the  Church  at  Enfield;  also  I  bequeth  a 
boke  called  Medulla  Grammatical  to  the 
Church  of  Kings  Norton  "  (Nicholas,  Testa- 
menta  Vetusta,  vol.  i.,  p.  367). 

Dr.  Roger  Edgeworth,  Canon  and 
Chancellor  of  Wells  Cathedral,  bequeathed 
by  his  will  dated  December  24,  1559,  "to 
Oriel  College,  Oxford,  where  I  was  sometime 
Fellow,  all  Chrysostom's  works  in  five 
volumes,  to  be  chained  in  the  library  of  the 
said  College,  with  6s.  8d.  for  the  chaining 
and  arming  of  the  same." 

Wealthy  incumbents  in  the  latter  half  of 
the  seventeenth  century  not  unfrequently 
gave  or  bequeathed  individual  books,  or 
collections  of  books,  to  their  churches  for  the 
benefit  of  those  who  should  come  after. 
These  parochial  libraries  or  collections  of 
books  were  subsequently  considered  of  such 
importance  that  in  1708  (7  Queen  Anne)  an 
Act  was  passed  intituled,  "  An  Act  for  the 
Better  Preservation  of  Parochial  Libraries  in 
that  part  of  Great  Britain  called  England." 
This  Act,  after  reciting  that  in  many  places 
in  the  south  parts  of  Great  Britain,  called 
England  and  Wales,  the  provision  of  clergy 
was  so  mean  that  the  necessary  expense  of 
books  for  the  proper  prosecution  of  their 
studies  could  not  be  defrayed  by  them ;  and 
that  of  late  years  several  charitable  and  well- 
disposed  persons  had  by  charitable  contribu- 
tions erected  libraries  within  several  parishes 
and  districts  in  England  and  Wales  ;  but  that 
some  provision  was  wanting  to  preserve 
the  same,  and  such  others  provided  in  like 
manner,  from  embezzlement ;  it  was  enacted 
that  in  every  parish  where  such  a  library  was 
or  should  be  erected,  the  same  should  be 
preserved  for  such  as  the  same  was  or  should 


be  given.  Therefore  certain  regulations 
follow  which  order  that  upon  the  death  or 
resignation  of  an  incumbent  the  church- 
wardens are  to  secure  the  books  till  the 
induction  of  the  new  incumbent. 

Consequently  many  of  the  books  found  in 
these  libraries  are  mainly  theological,  fre- 
quently the  whole  or  portions  of  the  Scrip- 
tures and  works  of  Erasmus  (Paraphrase) 
Jewel,  Fox,  and  other  reformers,  placed  there 
by  command  of  the  King  and  his  Council. 

The  books  were  sometimes  stored  in  the 
vestries,  sometimes  in  rooms  over  porches, 
etc.  Such  a  library  is  in  a  room  over  the 
south  porch  at  Totnes,  Devon,  and  contains 
a  good  collection  of  weighty  volumes  on 
divinity.  A  catalogue  of  this  curious  collec- 
tion of  books  appears  in  Wortley's  Ash- 
burton  and  its  Neighbourhood,  pp.  27-33. 
In  a  similar  parvise  chamber  at  Crediton,  in 
the  same  county,  is  a  library  of  nearly  a 
thousand  volumes,  the  collection  of  a  former 
vicar.  Some  good  old  divinity  and  rare 
works  are  in  the  libraries  of  St.  Michael's, 
Basingstoke,  and  Droxford  St.  Mary's, 
Hants;  Grantham  (founded  1598);  All 
Saints,  Lichfield ;  Great  Yarmouth  ;  Henley- 
on-Thames  ;  Langley,  Bucks  (among  them 
an  early  printed  copy  of  the  Sarum  Missal) ; 
and  the  cathedral  of  Wells.  At  Durham  is  a 
copy  of  the  Gospels  in  the  presumed  hand- 
writing of  Bede.  Rare  books  and  editions 
are  often  found  in  them.  Thus  in  the  library 
of  Campsall  Church,  York,  is  an  early  copy 
of  Sir  Philip  Sidney's  Arcadia  ;  in  the  library 
of  Halifax  Parish  Church  a  fine  copy  of 
De  Lyra.  A  valuable  copy  of  Foxe's  Book 
of  Martyrs,  in  three  volumes,  published  in 
1684,  is  in  the  library  at  Little  Petherick,  on 
Wadebridge  Road,  Padstow,  Cornwall.  A 
black-letter  copy  of  Foxe's  Book  of  Martyrs 
is  also  preserved  in  a  case  in  Lutterworth 
Church.  Amongst  the  300  books  which 
constitute  the  library  of  Cartmell  Priory 
Church,  Lancashire,  are,  among  other  rare 
specimens  of  typography,  a  Bible,  printed  at 
Basle,  15 II  ;  an  edition  of  Thomas  Aquinas, 
printed  in  Venice  in  1506,  and  an  original 
copy  of  Spenser's  Fairy  Queen.  The  library 
of  Shipdham  Church,  Norfolk,  contained  in 
a  small  room  over  the  church  porch,  in- 
cludes an  illuminated  Psalter  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  St.  Nicholas  Church,  Great  Yar- 
mouth, in  a  glass  case  affixed  to  the  wall,  has 
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many  old  books,  and  among  them  a  black- 
letter  Bii^le,  sometimes  called  Cranmer's, 
dated  1541  ;  a  Breeches  Bible,  dated  1582  ; 
and  a  Vinegar  Bible,  dated  171 7.  Many 
and  sometimes  all  of  the  books  in  these 
libraries  are  chained,  as  at  the  library  at 
Wimborne  Minster,  which  contains  i/i/er  alia 
a  MS.  of  the  Directoriutn  Pastorale,  contain- 
ing on  the  fly-leaf  the  date  1343,  a  very  early 
example  of  the  use  of  Arabic  numerals  ;  and 
a  copy  of  Raleigh's  History  of  the  World.  It 
is  believed  to  be  the  only  complete  library, 
and  containing  both  rare  and  curious  works, 
where  all  the  books  upon  shelves  have  chains 
attached  to  them,  fastened  to  iron  rods  or 
bars,  and  long  enough  to  allow  them  to  be 
placed,  when  read,  on  a  high  wooden  desk 
made  movable  for  the  purpose.  In  the 
south  aisle  of  Kingsteignton  Church  are  many 
chained  books,  and  at  the  parish  church. 
Melton  Mowbray,  Foxe's  Book  of  Martyrs 
and  other  books  are  chained  to  a  table. 
The  works  of  Foxe  and  Jewel  are  chained  to 
one  of  the  windows  of  Leyland  Church, 
Lancashire.  At  Christchurch,  Hants,  the 
whole  library  of  100  volumes  is  all  chained. 
Single  copies  of  old  black-letter  Bibles 
chained  to  desks  are  more  frequent.  Ling- 
field  Church,  Surrey,  has  one,  Hilmarton 
Church,  AVilts,  another,  dated  161 1.  An 
antiphonarium  of  the  fourteenth  century,  dis- 
covered hidden  away  in  the  roof  of  Spring- 
field Church,  Essex,  is  preserved  in  the 
Rectory.  It  was  doubtless  hidden  by  the 
priest  on  the  passing  of  the  Act  3  and  4 
Edward  VI.,  ordering  the  destruction  of  all 
such. 

{To  be  continued.) 


By  J.  E.  Matthew. 

THE   subject   of    early   music   is   so 
beset  with  difficulties  that  we  have 
always  been  struck  by  the  wisdom 
of  Sir  George  Grove  in  fixing  on 
the  year  a.d.  1450  as  the  point  of  departure 

•  Medictval  Music:  an  Historical  Sketch.  By 
Robert  Charles  Hope,  F.S.A.  Second  edition, 
revised.     London  :  Elliot  Stock,  1899,  8vo. 


for  his  Dictionary  of  Music,  although  it 
proved  to  be  not  the  only  limit  given  on  the 
title  which,  during  the  progress  of  the  work, 
it  became  necessary  to  enlarge. 

Into  this  troubled  sea  Mr.  Hope  plunges 
in  his  Median'al  Music,  a  second  edition  of 
which  he  has  lately  brought  out.  The  title 
of  the  work  is  very  far  from  describing  its 
full  scope,  for  the  author  goes  so  far  back 
into  antiquity  as  the  music  of  ancient  Egypt, 
and  devotes  some  space  to  that  of  Greece. 
Here,  following  the  lead  of  the  late  Mr. 
William  Chappell,  he  shows  how  slender  are 
the  claims  of  Boethius  to  be  regarded  as  an 
authority  on  the  art,  in  which  he  proved 
himself  that  worst  of  all  guides — the  teacher 
of  a  subject  which  he  did  not  himself  under- 
stand. 

From  an  antiquarian  point  of  view  the 
interest  of  mediaeval  music  centres  in  the 
origin  of  plain-song,  commonly  known  as 
Gregorian  music,  from  its  supposed  intro- 
duction by  Gregory  I.  But  there  are  those 
who  have  claimed  for  it  a  much  higher 
antiquity,  for  it  has  even  been  stated  that 
the  Gregorian  tones  were  the  actual  chants 
used  in  Solomon's  Temple — a  thesis  which 
the  Rev.  Arthur  Bedford  set  himself  to 
prove  in  the  year  1706,  with  much  curious 
learning,  in  his  Temple  Musick.  But  without 
going  back  to  such  remote  antiquity,  it  has 
been  the  custom  to  attribute  the  four 
"  authentic "  modes  to  St.  Ambrose  of 
Milan,  and  to  Gregory  I.  the  addition  of 
the  "plagal"  modes,  the  compilation  of  the 
antiphonary,  and  the  foundation  of  a  school 
for  choristers,  during  his  papacy,  which 
lasted  from  a.d.  590  to  604.  Mr.  Hope 
believes  none  of  this,  and  in  common  with 
an  authority  so  great  as  M.  Gevaert,  is  dis- 
posed to  attribute  the  compilation  of  the 
antiphonary  to  Gregory  III.,  731  to  741. 

Apart  from  tradition,  the  claims  of  Gregory 
the  Great  depend  on  a  statement  made  by 
John  the  Deacon,  who  wrote  a  life  of 
St.  Gregory  in  the  year  880,  ie.,  276  years 
after  the  death  of  the  Pontiff.  It  is  obvious, 
therefore,  that  the  writer  had  no  actual 
authority  for  it,  while  the  death  of  Gregory  III. 
had  occurred  1 39  years  before  he  wrote,  an 
interval  quite  long  enough  to  obscure  the 
real  facts.  Mr.  Hope  remarks  also  that  in 
the  works  and  correspondence  of  Gregory 
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the  Great,  which  were  published  in  three  folio 
volumes  (Paris,  1705),  not  one  word  occurs 
showing  any  interest  whatever  in  the  subject. 

That  music  had  its  place  in  the  service  of 
the  early  Church  we  have,  of  course,  ample 
evidence;  but  what  was  its  nature,  and  by 
whom  it  was  arranged  and  authorized  must, 
we  fear,  remain  conjectural.  Strange  to  say, 
Mr.  Hope  makes  no  reference  to  the  first 
solid  fact  which  we  meet  with — the  existence 
of  the  famed  so-called  Antiphonary  of  St. 
Gregory  at  the  monastery  of  St.  Gall.  The 
history  of  this  MS.  is  given  by  a  monk  of 
the  same  monastery  known  as  Ekkeard  IV., 
there  having  been  previous  members  of  the 
community  of  the  same  name.  He  wrote  in 
the  eleventh  century,  and  the  MS.,  forming 
part  of  the  annals  of  the  society,  is  still  in 
their  library. 

The  antiphonary  put  in  order  by  Gregory 
the  Great  was  looked  on  as  so  important 
that  the  MS.  was  carefully  preserved  in  the 
Lateran  as  an  authorized  standard  of  the  pure 
form  of  plain-song.  Much  variety  of  practice, 
however,  existed  in  places  to  which  this 
influence  had  not  reached,  and  in  the  year 
790  Charlemagne  requested  Adrian  I.  to 
send  to  Metz  two  persons  versed  in  the  true 
tradition.  These  were  named  Peter  and 
Romanus,  both  well  skilled  in  the  art,  and 
both  were  furnished  with  a  copy  of  the 
precious  antiphonary.  On  their  journey 
Romanus  fell  ill,  and  was  received  and 
succoured  in  the  monastery  of  St.  Gall, 
where,  with  the  permission  of  the  Pope,  he 
remained  with  his  MS.,  the  importance  of 
which  was  so  fully  recognised  that  it  was 
deposited  in  a  "theca,"  or  ark,  specially 
constructed  for  the  purpose. 

This  is  the  history  of  the  antiphonary  as 
given  by  Ekkeard.  The  MS.,  known  as 
No.  359,  at  present  existing  in  the  library, 
which  was  sent  over  to  England  and  exhibited 
in  the  Music  Loan  Exhibition  at  the  Albert 
Hall  in  1885,  claims  to  be  the  actual  MS. 
brought  to  the  Abbey  by  Romanus.  Let  us 
see  on  what  this  claim  is  based. 

It  is  evident  that  when  Ekkeard  wrote  a 
MS.  known  as  the  Antiphonary  of  St. 
Gregory  existed  in  the  monastery,  and  that 
the  chronicler  believed  it  to  be  the  identical 
copy  brought  by  Romanus.  He  mentions 
in  his.accountof  the  MS.  that  in  it  Romanus 


first  used,  in  addition  to  the  neumes,  certain 
"  literas  alphabeti  significativas  "  —  letters 
designed  to  act  as  an  indication  of  the  style 
of  performance.  These  letters  appear  in  the 
existing  MS.  It  is  also  to  be  noted  that 
while  the  volume  contains  the  feast  of 
St.  Gregory,  who  had  just  been  canonized  at 
the  time  of  Romanus,  it  contains  none  for 
any  saint  of  a  date  subsequent  to  the  time  of 
Adrian  I.,  nor  any  for  St.  Gall,  the  patron  of 
the  congregation,  which  it  probably  would 
have  had  if  compiled  in  the  monastery.  We 
need  hardly  add  that  the  reverend  Fathers 
of  St.  Gall  pin  their  faith  to  the  authenticity 
of  their  possession,  as  did  Pbre  Lambillotte, 
to  whose  efforts  we  are  indebted  for  a 
facsimile  of  the  antiphonary — executed  un- 
fortunately before  photography  was  available, 
so  that  it  has  not  the  absolute  authority  of 
the  excellent  reproductions  produced  by  the 
worthy  Benedictines  of  Solesmes,  or  those  of 
our  own  Plain-song  Society. 

It  remains  to  consider  the  opinion  of 
palaeographers  as  to  the  age  of  the  MS. ,  and 
here  the  tradition  somewhat  breaks  down. 
As  we  have  stated,  the  volume  was  exhibited 
here  in  1885,  and  as  the  authorities  of  the 
exhibition  neglected  entirely  to  provide  any- 
thing approaching  an  adequate  catalogue, 
Mr.  W.  H.  J.  Weale  was  induced  by  Mr. 
Quaritch  to  undertake  the  task.  He  de- 
scribes the  volume  as  consisting  of  eighty-one 
leaves,  "  but  the  primitive  portion  commences 
f.  I2V.,  and  ends  f.  79V."  This  is  admitted 
on  all  hands.  Mr.  Weale  goes  on  to  say  : 
"  Looking  at  the  book  from  a  liturgical  point 
of  view,  it  may  very  well  date  from  the  ninth 
century  ;  judged  by  the  writing  and  notation 
of  the  greater  portion,  it  would  appear  to 
belong  to  a  later  rather  than  to  the  earlier 
portion  of  that  century."  Mr.  Weale's 
authority  on  service  books  is  so  universally 
acknowledged,  that  we  suppose  his  judgment 
must  be  accepted  as  final.  But  how  is  the 
discrepancy  between  Ekkeard's  circumstantial 
account  and  the  apparent  age  of  the  MS.  to 
be  reconciled  ?  We  confess  ourselves  unable 
to  settle  the  question. 

But  this  solid  fact  remains,  that  we  have 
an  antiphonary  to  which  neumes  have  been 
added  throughout,  which  is  acknowledged 
to  date  from  the  latter  part  of  the  ninth 
century. 
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We  look  on  Mr.  Hope's  explanation  of 
neumes  as  somewhat  meagre  ;  in  fact,  we 
doubt  if  he  sufficiently  appreciates  the  results 
of  the  labours  of  earlier  workers  in  that  field, 
especially  those  of  the  Abb^  Raillard,  with 
whose  "  Explication  des  Neumes  "  he  seems 
to  be  unacquainted.  It  is  undoubtedly  true, 
as  Mr.  Hope  states,  that  neumes  give  no 
indication  of  pitch  until  they  come  to  be 
combined  with  a  line  or  lines,  and  then  the 
staff  soon  followed.  In  their  primitive  use 
they  represented  certain  sequences  of  notts, 
and  were  as  well  understood  as  the  various 
"  graces  "  were  by  the  players  of  the  time  of 
J.  S.  Bach.  The  only  clue  to  the  actual 
position  of  these  groups  of  notes  was  the 
varying  distance  at  which  they  were  placed 
above  the  words.  But  the  melodies  to  the 
particular  words  were  fixed  and  invariable, 
and  as  indissolubly  connected  in  the  minds 
of  the  singers  of  those  days  as  the  "  Old 
Hundredth  "  Psalm  and  its  familiar  tune  are 
to  us,  so  that  the  very  slightest  indication 
was  all  that  was  required.  It  was  the  con- 
sideration of  the  invariability  of  the  melody 
to  the  particular  words  which  formed  the 
basis  of  the  Abb^  Raillard's  investigations. 
In  his  work  will  be  found  tables  containing 
examples  taken  from  a  large  number  of 
manuscripts  of  the  same  subject  arranged 
chronologically,  so  as  to  exhibit  the  gradual 
development  of  the  neumes  into  the  staff 
notation,  leaving  no  doubt  that  the  true 
interpretation  is  arrived  at.  It  is  only  fair  to 
Mr.  Hope  to  add  that  he  gives  an  excellent 
explanation  of  Hucbald's  system  of  notation, 
and  of  some  other  attempts  to  the  same  end. 
He  has  also  an  excellent  chapter  on  mediaeval 
attempts  at  harmony,  some  of  which  are 
almost  too  horrible  to  contemplate,  and  also 
a  chapter  on  the  early  time-table,  which  we 
always  have  looked  on  as  specially  devised 
to  make  the  subject  difficult. 

In  conclusion  we  can  most  heartily  con- 
gratulate Mr.  Hope  on  having  got  together 
an  amount  of  information  and  learning 
widely  scattered  among  books  not  generally 
available,  with  the  result  that  he  has  given 
us  a  work  which  will  be  found  most  useful 
by  any  who  may  wish  to  become  acquainted 
with  this  difficult  subject 
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[  We  shall  be  glad  to  receive  informattonfrom  our  readers 
for  insertion  under  this  heading.] 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  trustees  of  Shakespeare's 
Birthplace  was  held,  on  May  5,  at  Stratford-on- 
Avon,  Sir  Arthur  Hodgson  presiding.  The  com- 
mittee reported  that  during  the  year  over  24,000 
persons  had  paid  for  admission  to  Shakespeare's 
nouse,  representing  thirty-five  different  nationalities, 
and  over  10,000  had  visited  Ann  Hathaway's  cottage 
at  Shottery.  The  trustees  had  purchased  a  first 
folio  of  Shakespeare  at  a  total  cost  of  over  /600. 
A  second  folio  copy  had  been  presented  by  Sir 
Theodore  Martin,  and  Mr.  Ernest  E.  Baker,  of 
Weston-super-Mare,  had  presented  to  the  trustees 
a  copy  of  a  work  written  by  Shakespeare's  son-in- 
law,  Dr.  Hall,  bearing  on  the  fly-leaf  the  author's 
autograph. 

^  -O^  ^ 

Mr.  C.  R.  Ashbee,  chairman  of  the  Committee  for 
the  Survey  of  the  Memorials  of  Greater  London,  is 
making  an  appeal  for  the  preservation  of  Tudor 
House,  one  of  the  last  remaining  of  the  Elizabethan 
houses  of  Bromley,  a  building  in  part  of  the  early 
portion  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  and  containing  much 
beautiful  work  of  the  period,  besides  being  con- 
nected with  the  Scotch  colony  planted  in  Bromley 
by  James  I.  This  house,  with  the  extensive  grounds 
adjoining,  has  now  come  into  the  hands  of  the 
County  Council,  and,  while  the  Historic  Buildings 
Committee  have  recorded  it  for  preservation,  the 
Parks  and  Open  Spaces  Committee  have,  says  Mr. 
Ashbee,  determined  that  it  shall  be  destroyed.  As 
the  house  does  not  interfere  with  the  open  space, 
and  would  be  useful  as  a  home  for  the  Council's 
servants,  Mr.  Ashbee's  committee  urges  that  the 
advice  of  experts  in  favour  of  preserving  the  building 
should  be  adhered  to. 

^^  ^  ^ 

Some  interesting  discoveries  have  lately  been 
made  with  reference  to  the  former  water-supply  of 
the  Metropolis.  Excavations  near  the  Marble 
Arch  and  along  Oxford  Street  have  laid  bare  a 
number  of  wooden  water-pipes,  in  a  remarkable 
state  of  preservation.  The  depth  at  which  they 
are  found  varies  from  2  to  3  feet,  the  former 
amount  of  covering  apparently  furnishing  but 
moderate  protection  from  a  phenomenal  frost, 
though  wood  might  afford  a  better  defence  against 
cold  than  would  be  the  case  with  iron.  The  wood 
was  in  all  cases  either  elm  or  oak,  in  lengths  rang- 
ing between  4  and  15  feet.  Wooden  waterpipes 
date  back  at  least  to  the  time  of  Peter  Morrys,  an 
ingenious  Dutchman  who,  in  1581,  obtained  the 
consent  of  the  Corporation  to  erect  a  water-wheel 
under  one  of  the  arches  of  London  Bridge.  The 
London  Bridge  Waterworks  thus  established  kept 
up  a  considerable  supply  for  200  years.  In  the 
days  of  Sir  Hugh  Myddelton  and  the  New  River 
supply,  dating  from  1613,  the  same  mode  of  dis- 
tribution was  continued,  though  the  New  River  was 
drawn  upon  instead  of  the  Thames. 
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SALES. 

Messrs.  Sotheby,  Wilkinson,  and  Hodge  sold 
on  Monday  last  valuable  MSS.  from  the  Appendix 
collection  formed  by  the  late  Earl  of  Ashburnham, 
and  recently  sold  privately  to  a  gentleman.  High 
prices  were  realized,  some  of  the  chief  of  which 
follow:  Biblia  Sacra,  fourteenth  century,  /125  ; 
another  .of  the  eleventh  century,  /146.  Evangelia 
Quatuor,  twelfth  century,  £'i.\o.  Horae  B.V.M., 
with  five  miniatures,  sixteenth  century,  /'300. 
Biblia  Sacra,  fourteenth  century,  from  the  Escurial 
Library,  /lao.  Froissart,  Chroniques,  fifteenth 
century,  miniatures,  ;^i5i.  La  Vie  des  Saints, 
par  Jean  de  Vignay,  with  miniatures,  fourteenth 
century,  ;^i2o.  Ven.  Bedae  Historia  Ecclesiastica 
Gentis  Anglorum,  eighth  century,  /'230.  Officia 
Liturgica,  etc.,  fine  miniatures,  formerly  in  Dennis- 
toun's  collection,  fifteenth  century,  ^"467.  Chaucer's 
Canterbury  Tales,  fourteenth  century,  £x'io.  Evan- 
gelia Quatuor,  ninth  century,  /lai.  York  Miracle 
Plays,  fifteenth  century,  £'L7.\.  Chroniques  de 
Monstrelet,  fifteenth  century,  ;^ioo.  The  Troy 
Book  of  Guido  Colonna,  fifteenth  century,  ;^i42. 
Chaucer's  Canterbury  Tales,  fifteenth  century, 
Dalisson  copy,  ;f  100.  Sahih  Muslim,  Traditions  of 
Mahomet,  vellum  MS.  in  Arabic,  eleventh  century, 
/lyo.  Ofiicia  Liturgica,  miniatures,  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, ;^i67.  Another  Codex  of  the  Canterbury 
Tales,  imperfect,  fourteenth  century,  /loi.  Evan- 
gelium  S.  Matthaei  cum  Expositione  Rabani  Mauri, 
ninth  century,  /166.  Evangeliarium,  twelfth  cen- 
tury, with  fine  miniatures,  /^300.  Wycliffe's  Bible, 
later  version,  Bramhall  MS.,  complete  copy,  fully 
described  by  Professor  Skeat,  ;^i75o.  The  177  lots 
composing  the  day's  sale  reached  the  sum  of 
;^8,595  5$. — Athenaum,  May  6. 

^  ^  ^ 

Messrs.  Sotheby,  Wilkinson,  and  Hodge  sold  yester- 
day a  portion  of  the  library  of  the  late  Mr.  Henry 
Rutter,  of  Warrington  Crescent.  The  more  im- 
portant lots  were  as  follows :  Horae  Beatae  Mariae 
Virginis,  an  illuminated  MS.  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, by  a  French  scribe,  with  thirteen  large  minia- 
tures of  scenes  in  the  life  of  the  Virgin  and  twelve 
smaller  ones  of  saints,  £50  (Young)  ;  another  of  the 
same  period,  and  also  by  a  French  artist,  with 
seventeen  highly-finished  miniatures  in  the  text, 
£10  15s.  (Tregaskis).  F.  Blomefield  and  C.  Parkin, 
History  of  the  County  of  Norfolk,  1805-10,  a  fine 
copy  on  large  paper,  /^2o  los.  (Hitchman).  Sir 
W.  Dugdale,  Monasticon  Anglicanum,  1817-30, 
edited  by  Caley,  Ellis,  and  Bandinel,  ;^2i  (Young). 
E.  Hasted,  History  and  Survey  of  the  County  of 
Kent,  1788-99,  the  original  edition,  /19  (Ridler). 
G.  Lipscombe,  History  and  Antiquities  of  the 
County  of  Buckingham,  1847,  on  large  paper, 
;f  16  (Sotheran).  S.  Shaw,  History  and  Antiquities 
of  Staffordshire,  1798-1801,  large  paper,  ;f  18  los. 
(Daniell).  R.  Surtees,  History  and  Antiquities  of 
Durham,  1816-40,  J.  Raine,  North  Durham,  1852, 
/18  los.  (Sotheran).  The  sale  realized  about  /^6oo. 
— Times,  May  5. 


PUBLICATIONS  OF  ARCH^OLOGICAL 
SOCIETIES. 
We  have  received  part  liii.,  vol.  xxi.,  of  Arches- 
ologia  /Eliana,  issued  by  the  Society  of  Antiquaries 
of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne.  It  is  largely  occupied 
with  historical  matter.  There  are  three  papers  by 
C.  S.  Terry,  M.A.,  on  "The  Visits  of  Charles  I. 
to  Newcastle  in  1633,  1639,  and  1646-47,"  "The 
Scottish  Campaign  in  Northumberland  and  Durham 
between  January  and  June,  1614,"  and  "The  Siege 
of  Newcastle  by  the  Scots  in  1644."  Among  the 
other  contents  of  this  substantial  part  may  be 
named  a  fully-illustrated  "  Catalogue  of  Exhibition 
of  Silver  Plate  of  Newcastle  Manufacture,  May  19 
to  21,  1897  " '•  ^  paper  on  "  Northumbria  in  the 
Eighth  Century,"  by  the  Rev.  Canon  Savage; 
shorter  illustrated  papers  on  "The  Caervoran  In- 
scription in  Praise  of  the  Syrian  Goddess,"  by 
T.  Hodgkin,  D.C.L.,  F.S.A.,  and  "The  Bastle 
House  at  Doddington,  Northumberland,"  by  W.  H. 
Knowles,  F.S.A.  ;  and  a  brief  "  Obituary  Notice," 
with  portrait,  of  the  late  Rev.  E.  H.  Adamson. 

^  ^  ^ 

The  Transactions  of  the  Glasgow  Archaological  Society, 
New  Series,  vol.  iii.,  part  ii.,  have  reached  us. 
Among  the  papers  in  a  part  of  unusual  interest  may 
be  mentioned  the  long  and  valuable  "  Annals  of  the 
Solway  until  a.d.  1307"  (illustrated  by  five  maps), 
by  George  Neilson,  F.S.A.  Scot. ;  Professor  Fer- 
guson's third  supplement  to  his  "  Bibliographical 
Notes  on  Histories  of  Inventions  and  Books  of 
Secrets";  Professor  Story's  "Two  Champions  of 
the  Covenant";  "Yule  and  Christmas:  their 
Place  in  the  Germanic  Year,"  by  Alexander  Tille, 
Ph.D. ;  "  Torphichen  and  the  Knights  of  St.  John 
of  Jerusalem  in  Scotland,"  by  John  Edwards, 
F.S.A.  Scot. ;  "  St.  Kessog  and  his  Cultus  in  Scot- 
land," by  J.  M.  Mackinlay,  F.S.A. ;  and  "  Recent 
Archaeological  Discoveries  in  the  Parish  of  Les- 
mahagow,"  by  James  Young. 
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PROCEEDINGS  OF  ARCH^OLOGICAL 
SOCIETIES. 
Society  of  Antiquaries. — April  13.  —  Viscount 
Dillon,  president,  in  the  chair.— Mr.  P.  G.  Stone 
exhibited  a  wooden  ballot-box  and  balls,  one  of  a 
pair  made  for  the  Corporation  of  Newport,  I.W., 
in  1621  ;  also  a  wooden  collecting-box,  dated  1635, 
belonging  to  Newport  parish  church. — Mr.  Greg 
exhibited  a  brass  collecting- box,  dated  1649,  from 
Brittany.  —  Mr.  C.  E.  Keyser  read  some  notes 
descriptive  of  an  early  series  of  wall-paintings  lately 
uncovered  in  Stowell  Church,  Gloucestershire, 
representing  the  twelve  Apostles  and  other  subjects. 
— Mr.  John  Parker,  local  secretary  for  Bucks,  read 
a  paper  on  "  The  Desecrated  Church  of  St.  Mary, 
Stoke  Mandeville,"  an  interesting  mediaeval  build- 
ing, lately  dismantled  as  to  its  fittings,  and  now 
open  to  injury  from  any  passer-by. 

April  20. — Sir  H.  H.  Howorth,  vice-president,  in 
the  chair. — Mr.  H.  D.  Ellis  exhibited  a  silver  coffee- 
pot with  the  London  hall-marks  for  1692,  being  the 
earliest  example  at  present  known,  and  read  some 
notes  on  the  various  changes  of  form  the  coffee-pot 
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has  since  undergone. — Mr.  Talfourd  Ely  read  a 
paper  ^illustrated  by  lantern  -  slides)  on  "The 
Beardea  Type  of  Apollo,"  showing  that  as  other 
Greek  deities  were  originally  represented  with 
beards,  though  afterwards  as  youthful,  so,  too, 
there  was  in  early  times  a  conception  of  Apollo  as 
wearing  a  beard.  The  chief  evidence  for  this  is 
derived  from  archaic  vases. — Mr.  Somers  Clarke 
communicated  a  report,  as  local  secretary  for  Egypt, 
recording  (i)  the  work  on  the  great  dam  at  Assuan, 
and  (2)  the  effect  of  the  reservoir  on  the  ruins  at 
Phila: ;  (3)  the  question  of  the  safety  or  removal  of 
inscribed  works  within  the  area  of'^  the  reservoir ; 
(4)  a  description  of  the  little-known  fortresses  at 
Semneh,  and  (5)  of  other  fortresses  between  Semneh 
and  Wady  Haifa;  (6)  the  work  of  the  Egyptian 
Research  Account  at  Kom  el  Ahmar ;  (7)  the  repair 
of  the  Temple  of  Karnak  ;  (8^  the  administration  of 
the  Department  of  Antiquities;  and  (9)  Christian 
antiquities  in  the  district  of  the  Second  Cataract. — 
Athenaum,  May  6. 

May  4. — Mr.  J.  T.  Micklethwaite,  vice-president, 
in  the  chair. — Before  opening  the  proceedings,  the 
chairman  referred  to  an  accident  in  the  shape  of  a 
bad  fall,  followed  by  slight  concussion  of  the  brain, 
which  had  temporarily  deprived  them  of  the  presence 
of  the  president,  but  the  latest  news  from  Lady 
Dillon  was  that  her  husband  was  making  satis- 
factory progress,  and  able  to  leave  his  bed  for  some 
hours  daily. — Mr.  W.  H.  St.  John  Hope  and  Mr. 
G.  E.  Fox  submitted  a  report  on  the  excavations 
carried  out  on  the  site  of  the  Romano-British  city 
at  Silchester  in  1898.  These  excavations,  Mr.  Hope 
pointed  out,  had  now  been  carried  on  systematically 
for  the  last  nine  years,  and  had  resulted  in  the  ex- 
ploration of  considerably  more  than  half  of  the 
100  acres  within  the  walls.  Operations  in  1898  had 
been  confined  to  the  south-west  corner  of  the  city, 
where  an  area  of  8  acres  had  been  dealt  with. 
This  had  been  found  to  contain  two  insula,  which 
have  been  numbered  XIX.  and  XX.,  and  a  large 
triangular  piece  south  of  them,  which  appeared  in 
part  to  have  belonged  to  Insula  XVIII.,  excavated 
m  1897.  Insula  XIX.  presented  the  unusual  feature 
of  being  completely  enclosed  by  walls.  It  contained 
a  small  house  and  two  other  minor  buildings,  as 
well  as  a  well-planned  house  of  the  largest  size, 
built  round  a  courtyard,  and  having  attached  to  it 
what  seemed  to  be  the  remains  of  a  tannery.  The 
winter  rooms  of  the  house  were  warmed  by  an 
interesting  series  of  hypocausts.  Beneath  the  court- 
yard were  laid  bare  the  traces  of  a  still  older  house, 
the  exceptional  features  of  which  were  subsequently 
described  by  Mr.  Fox.  Insula  XX.  contained  two 
small  houses  and  a  number  of  other  buildings,  but 
not  of  any  particular  interest  or  importance.  The 
area  south  of  the  insula  was  singularly  devoid  of  all 
traces  of  occupation,  and  seemed  for  the  most  part 
to  have  been  open  or  waste  ground.  A  certain 
number  of  wells  and  rubbish-pits  had  been  found 
in  both  insula,  but  the  various  objects  recovered 
from  them  and  the  trenches  did  not  call  for  any 
sf)ecial  remark. — Mr.  G.  E.  Fox  then  proceeded  to 
describe  the  remains  of  the  early  house  referred  to 
as  lying  in  the  courtyard  of  house  No.  2,  Insula  XIX. 
The  interest  in  these  remains,  he  said,  consisted  in 


the  fact  that  they  showed  a  building  of  half-timber 
construction.  Such  construction  was  not  entirely 
unknown  at  Silchester,  as  indications  of  wooden 
partitions  in  masonry-built  houses  had  been  de- 
tected, but  entire  buildings  of  this  kind  had  not  as 
yet  been  found  on  the  site.  The  house  was  of  the 
corridor  type,  with  its  range  of  chambers  on  the 
western  side.  All  the  floors  were  laid  with  the  usual 
red  tile  tesserae,  except  in  one  small  room,  and  in 
the  northernmost  chamber,  which  had  the  remains 
of  a  finely  enriched  pavement.  Mr.  Fox  mentioned, 
for  purposes  of  comparison,  instances  of  timber 
construction  to  be  found  in  buildings  at  Darenth, 
in  Kent,  and  in  the  City  of  London,  and  spoke  of 
the  internal  details  and  arrangements  of  such 
buildings.  He  then  described  the  mosaic  pave- 
ment of  the  northernmost  chamber.  Though  only 
part  of  this  floor,  he  observed,  remained,  enough 
was  left  to  make  a  restoration  of  its  main  features, 
and  this  restoration  was  shown  by  means  of  lantern- 
slides  made  for  the  purpose.  He  called  attention 
to  the  fact  that  in  design  the  pavement  differed 
totally  from  the  general  run  of  Romano-British 
mosaic,  in  which  variously  disposed  lines  of  braid- 
work  form  the  most  conspicuous  portions.  In  this 
composition  the  noticeable  features  are  delicate 
arabesques  resembling  friezes  found  among  the 
wall-paintings  of  Pompeii,  and  a  huge  scroll  of 
black  leafage  on  a  white  ground,  strongly  resembling 
the  leaf  borders  to  be  seen  on  Greek  painted  vases 
dating  about  300  b.c.  The  different  flowers  to  be 
detected  in  conventionalized  forms  in  the  arabesques 
were  next  spoken  of,  and  the  materials  detailed  of 
which  the  tesserae  used  in  the  pavement  were  com- 
posed. These  materials  were  derived  either  from 
brick  or  terra-cotta  of  different  colours,  or  from 
natural  rocks  of  this  country,  none  being  of  foreign 
origin.  The  one  marble  employed  was  Purbeck, 
and  this  was  freely  used  to  produce  a  greenish-grey, 
with  excellent  effect,  while  the  white  cubes  of  the 
general  ground  were  of  as  common  a  substance  as 
the  hardened  chalk  of  Corfe.  Mr.  Fox  concluded 
by  remarking  that  both  house  and  pavement,  to 
judge  more  especially  from  the  style  of  the  latter, 
could  scarcely  be  later  in  date  than  80  or  90  a. d., 
and  might  be  earlier,  and  in  all  probability  the 
dwelling  was  the  principal  one  of  a  straggling 
village  beside  a  native  British  rojid.  This  village 
developed  in  the  course  of  time  into  the  town  known 
by  the  name  of  Calleva  Attrebatum. — Athenaum, 
May  13. 

^  ^  ^ 

Royal  Arch^ological  Institute,  general  meet- 
ing. May  3,  Sir  Henry  Howorth,  K.C.I.E.,  M.P., 
president,  in  the  chair.  —  Chancellor  Ferguson, 
F.S.A.,  exhibited  photographs  of  a  large  door-lock 
in  the  Tullie  House  Museum,  Carlisle.  No  history 
is  known  of  this  lock.  It  is  2  feet  i  inch  in 
length  and  7  inches  in  breadth.  It  is  classified 
according  to  its  construction  as  a  warded  spring 
draw-back  lock  with  three  bolts.  A  keyhole  is 
seen  on  both  the  front  and  the  back  of  the  lock,  but 
they  are  not  opposite  to  one  another — in  fact,  the 
lock  contains  duplicate  sets  of  works  or  wards,  one 
set  in  advance  of  the  other,  and  probably  belonged 
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to  the  door  of  a  strong  room. — Dr.  Wickham 
Legg,  F.S.A.,  read  a  paper  on  the  account  m 
English  of  the  anointing  of  the  first  King  of 
Prussia,  in  1701.  After  pointing  out  the  use  of  oil 
in  the  projected  coronation  of  Oliver  Cromwell, 
and  in  the  coronations  of  the  Kings  of  Bohemia, 
Sweden,  and  Denmark  since  the  Lutheran  Reforma- 
tion, the  paper  dealt  with  a  document  formerly 
belonging  to  Gregory  King,  Rouge  Dragon,  which 
was  a  version  into  English  of  the  German  official 
programme  of  the  anointing  of  the  first  King  of 
Prussia  in  1701.  It  was  noted  that  the  King 
crowned  himself  and  then  the  Queen  in  the  castle 
at  Konigsberg,  as  a  civil  ceremony,  followed  in 
the  church  by  the  anointing  as  an  ecclesiastical 
ceremony.  A  transcript  of  the  English  version 
accompanied  the  paper. — The  Rev.  W.  G.  Clark- 
Maxwell  read  a  paper  on  "  The  Roman  Towns 
in  the  Valley  of  the  Boetis,"  being  a  record  of 
six  months'  investigation  of  the  Roman  sites, 
etc.,  on  the  banks  of  the  Guadalquiver  between 
Cordova  and  Seville.  After  contrasting  the  thickly- 
populated  condition  of  the  country  in  Roman 
times,  as  evidenced  by  the  abundant  traces  of 
their  occupation,  with  its  present  scanty  popula- 
tion and  neglected  appearance,  he  described  his 
method  of  investigation,  which  was  to  walk  along 
the  river-bank,  noting  and  marking  on  a  map  those 
places  which  presented  evidences,  such  as  bricks, 
etc.,  and  "  tierra  de  villar,"  of  Roman  settlement — 
remains  of  more  extensive  buildings  perhaps  repre- 
senting the  "  latifundia "  of  classical  times,  and 
such  large  collections  of  fragments  of  amphorae  or 
kilns  as  to  suggest  the  site  of  a  potter's  workshop. 
He  then  gave  a  more  particular  account  of  the 
tentative  excavations  carried  on  at  Pena  flor,  Pena 
de  la  Sal,  and  Alcolea,  the  modern  representatives  of 
Celti,  Arva,  and  Canana.  A  certain  number  of 
new  inscriptions  were  discovered,  while  others  were 
verified.  A  large  number  of  amphora  handles, 
bearing  stamps,  were  picked  up,  many  of  the  stamps 
being  the  same  as  occur  in  other  places,  notably 
among  the  debris  of  which  Monte  Testaccio,  in 
Rome,  is  composed.  Mr.  Clark-Maxwell  was  of 
opinion  that  these  were  mostly  made  in  Bcetica  to 
contain  the  produce  of  that  region  when  exported 
to  Rome.  A  number  of  graves  built  of  bricks  and 
tiles  were  discovered,  which  from  their  situation, 
orientation,  and  absence  of  objects  deposited  with 
the  bodies,  might  be  referred  to  the  Christian 
period.  At  Alcol4  del  Rio,  the  Roman  walls  of 
concrete  partly  remain,  as  well  as  the  ruined  frag- 
ments of  quays  and  river-walls,  which  bear  evidence 
to  the  forgotten  time  when  the  Bcetis  was  a  high- 
way of  commerce.— The  Rev.  E.  S.  Dewick,  Mr. 
F.  Spurrell,  and  Mr.  Herbert  Jones  took  part  in 
the  discussion  on  the  above  papers. 
^  ^  <^ 

British  ARCHiBOLOGiCAL  Association. — The  tenth 
meeting  of  the  session  was  held  on  April  19,  Mr. 
Blashill,  hon.  treasurer,  in  the  chair. — The  hon. 
secretary,  Mr.  Patrick,  announced  that  the  con- 
gress would  be  held  at  Buxton,  from  July  17  until 
the  22nd. — Mr.  Dack,  of  Peterborough,  read  a 
paper  on  "Old  Peterborough  Customs  and  their 
Survival."     He  said  that  Peterborough,  the  city  of 


Fens,  has,  perhaps,  more  curious  old  customs  still 
surviving  than  any  other  city  in  England.  The 
Fens  naturally  lent  themselves  to  the  growth  of 
superstition,  and  many  of  the  habits  and  practices 
dealt  with  in  the  paper  perhaps  had  their  origin  in 
the  desire  to  scare  away  the  evil  spirit  supposed  to 
haunt  the  Fens.  The  curfew-bell  is  still  rung  at 
Peterborough,  and  the  cathedral  is  thought  to  be 
the  only  one  where  the  old  and  correct  order  of 
processions  is  properly  formed.  The  magistrates 
of  Peterborough  are  proud  of  possessing  the 
privilege  of  condemning  a  murderer  to  death  with- 
out sending  him  to  the  assizes  for  trial  by  judge 
and  jury.  The  privilege  is  said  to  be  recognised, 
but  should  it  evei  be  exercised,  a  special  Act  would 
be  passed  to  do  away  with  it.  No  execution  has 
taken  place  in  Peterborough  since  the  commence- 
ment of  this  century.  Until  about  thirty-five  years 
ago  a  sedan-chair  was  in  constant  use  to  convey  old 
ladies  to  church,  concert,  or  party.  The  chairman 
belonged  to  a  family  who  had  been  chairmen  for 
many  generations.  An  interesting  document  was 
exhibited  by  Mr.  Dack,  being  the  "  Bailifi"  of  the 
city  of  Peterboroughs  rite  to  return  members  to 
serve  in  Parliament,"  dated  1728.  —  The  Rev. 
H.  J.  D.  Astley,  hon.  secretary,  read  a  paper  by 
Miss  Russell  on  "  Some  Recent  Observations  on  the 
Vitrified  Forts  and  Drystone  Brochs  in  the  North 
of  Scotland  and  Elsewhere."  The  paper  elicited 
considerable  discussion,  the  chairman  remarking 
that  it  was  not  the  first  time  that  the  subject  of 
vitrified  forts  had  been  brought  before  the  associa- 
tion, but  more  evidence  of  the  vitrification  was 
required.  Mr.  Gould  remarked  that  they  were  not 
necessarily  to  be  taken  as  early  work  ;  in  several 
instances  pieces  of  Roman  tile  had  been  found  in 
their  construction. 

^  ^  ^ 

Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Scotland. — The  last 
of  the  monthly  meetings  of  this  society  for  the 
present  session  was  held  in  their  library  at  the 
National  Museum  of  Antiquaries  yesterday.  Sir 
Arthur  Mitchell,  K.C.B.,  M.D..  LL.D.,  in  the 
chair. — Papers  were  read  by  Mr.  John  Bruce, 
F.S.A.  Scot.,  Helensburgh,  on  the  excavation  of  a 
pile-structure,  situated  near  the  Hill  of  Dumbuck, 
on  the  north  bank  of  the  Clyde  ;  by  Mr.  David 
Marshall,  F.S.A.  Scot.,  on  the  Record  Room  of  the 
City  of  Perth  ;  by  Mr.  F.  C.  Eeles  on  two  missals, 
one  of  which  had  belonged  to  the  parish  church  of 
St.  Nicholas,  Aberdeen,  and  the  other  to  Inveravon, 
in  the  Diocese  of  Moray ;  by  Sir  Arthur  Mitchell, 
on  pin-making  as  a  home  industry ;  and  by  Mr. 
R.  C.  Walker,  on  an  old  iron  door-knocker,  bearing 
the  date  of  1682. — Miss  M.  A.  Murray  gave  a  classi- 
fied description  in  their  chronological  order  of  the 
Egyptian  antiquities  in  the  National  Museum. — 
Scotsman,  May  9. 

¥>^  ^  ^ 

The  monthly  meeting  of  the  Glasgow  Arch^o- 
LOGiCAL  Society  was  held  on  April  20,  the  Very 
Rev.  Principal  Story  presiding.  —  Mr.  J.  T.  T. 
Brown,  writer,  read  a  paper  by  Mr.  George  W. 
Campbell  on  "The  Seals  of  Glasgow  University." 
tracing  from  the  first  seal  of  1453  the  changes  and 
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the  new  seals  instituted  at  various  times  for  the 
University  and  the  Deans  of  Faculties,  the  seal 
ad  causas,  and  the  Great  Seal.  He  had  five  or  six 
fine  drawings  of  the  early  seals,  which  were  exhi- 
bited to  the  meeting. — Professor  Young.  M.D..  read 
a  paper  on  "Collections  of  Medical  Receipts  by 
(i)  the  last  Ablxjt  of  Westminster;  (2)  a  Rector  of 
Minchinhampton  ;  (3)  the  Pastor  of  Westbury. 
Wilts." — Mr.  P.  Macgregor  Chalmers  read  a  paper 
on  "The  Early  Fabric  of  the  Cathedral."  with 
notes  of  his  recent  excavations. 

^  ^  ^ 

The  ordinary  monthly  meeting  of  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries  ok  Newcastle-upon-Tvne  was  held 
on  April  26,  Mr.  Sheriton  Holmes,  treasurer,  being 
in  the  chair.— Mr.  Horatio  A.  Adamson  exhibited 
the  original  subscription  list  of  the  proposed  sus- 
pension-bridge between  North  and  South  Shields, 
also  plans,  elevations,  etc  {1825). — Chancellor  Fer- 
guson. F.S.A,,  exhibited  a  small  white  clay  figure 
of  Venus,  about"  6  inches  high,  found  a  short  time 
ago  in  Carlisle.— Mr.  Blair,  one  of  the  secretaries, 
read  a  letter  from  Mr.  G.  May,  of  Simonside  Hall, 
and  dated  Februarj-  6  last,  relating  to  ancient  coal 
workings  :  "  As  to  the  use  of  coal  by  the  Romans  in 
South  Shields,  I  think  they  must  have  got  it  from 
the  north  side  of  the  river,  where  there  are  many 
ancient  workings  close  to  the  surface.  I  saw  some 
very  ancient  workings  the  other  day  a  few  feet 
from  the  surface  at  Billy  Mill.  The  coal  on  the 
south  side  of  the  river  is  much  too  deep  for  the 
ancients,  and  I  think  they  must  have  brought  it 
across  the  river.  I  have  a  record  of  coals  being 
carted  from  North  Shields  to  Color-coats  for  ship- 
ment."— Mr.  P.  Brewis  read  a  paper  on  "  Four 
Ferara  Swords  having  Basket  -  hilts,  commonly 
known  as  '  Claymores,'  with  a  Few  Notes  on  Andrea 
Ferara."  He  said  these  swords  were  commonly 
known  as  claymores.  It  was  in  Venice  that  the 
basket-hilted  sword  first  came  into  regular  use. 
They  were  still  used  in  our  Highland  regiments. 
Ferara  made  a  reputation  for  sword-making  in 
Italy,  yet  there  were  very  few  of  his  swords  in  that 
country.  In  Scotland,  where  Ferara  probably  never 
was,  there  were  hundreds  ;  but  that  was  perhaps 
accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  Ferara  blades  were 
originally  common  all  over  Western  Europe.  They 
might  also  conclude  that  other  makers  adopted  his 
name  when  he  died.  His  name  was  traded  on  just 
as  that  of  Wallsend  coal  was  in  London. — The  Chair- 
man said  they  were  highly  indebted  to  Mr.  Brewis 
for  going  so  clearly  into  the  subject,  which  added 
considerably  to  the  interest  of  the  swords  in  the 
society's  collection. — Thanks  were  voted  to  Mr. 
Brewis  by  acclamation  on  the  motion  of  Mr. 
Clephan,  seconded  by  Mr.  Gibson. 


IRetJietos  anD  Botict^ 
of  Jl3eto  T5oobs. 

[Publishers  are  requested  to  be  so  good  as  always  to 
mark  clearly  the  prices  of  books  sent  for  review,  as 
these  notices  are  intended  to  be  a  practical  aid  to 
book-buying  readers.] 

The    Municipal    Parks,    Gardens,    and    Open 
Spaces  of    London  :    Their    History    and 
Associations.  By  Lieut-Col.  J.  J.  Sexby,  V.D. 
With   185  illustrations.     Cloth,   8vo.,  pp.  xx, 
646.     London :   Elliot  Stock,  1898.     Price  one 
guinea. 
Colonel  Sexby's  handsome  volume  will  probably 
surprise  some  readers  who  may  think  they  know 
their  London  fairly  well.     The  royal  parks,  whose 
history  and  associations  have  been  the  subject  of 
an  extensive  literature,  have  no  place  in  the  book, 
which  confines  itself  to  such  parks  and  open  spaces 
as  are  under  the  control  01  the   London  County 
Council.      It   is  certainly  surprising  to  find  that 
Colonel  Sexby  has  dealt  with  no  less  than  fifty-two 
of  these  spaces,  besides  certain  churchyards  and 
small  playgrounds.    At  the  present  moment  negotia- 
tions are  going  on  with  a  view  to  the  acquisition 
for  the  public  of  several  other  places,  varying  in 
size  from  an  estate  of  16^  acres  at  Wells  Road, 
Upper   Sydenham,  to  much   smaller  grounds,   so 
that  it  will  not  be  long  before  there  will  be  room 
for  some   supplementary  chapters  to  the   present 
valuable  book.     The  author  briefly  describes  each 
place,  gives  an  account  of  the  steps  which  led  to 
its   acquisition  —  including   much    matter  derived 
from   private  and    legal   documents   hitherto   un- 
published— and  deals  fully  with  its  previous  history 
and  associations. 

With  regard  to  some  of  the  larger  and  better- 
known  parks  and  spaces,  such  as  Hampstead 
Heath,  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  Leicester  Square,  and 
the  like,  Colonel  Sexby  is  on  tolerably  familiar  soil ; 
but  in  many  other  cases  he  breaks  fresh  ground. 

It  would  puzzle  not  a  few  Londoners,  for  instance, 
to  give  the  whereabouts  of  such  open  spaces  as 
Shoulder  of  Mutton  Green,  Maryon  Park,  Myatt's 
Fields,  Island  Gardens,  and  others  which  might  be 
named.  Concerning  the  whole  fifty-two  the  author 
discourses  pleasantly  and  instructively.  We  hear, 
of  course,  of  Dr.  Johnson  at  Tooting,  of  Coleridge 
and  many  others  at  Highgate,  of  Hogarth  and 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  in  Leicester  Square ;  and  in 
the  more  unfamiliar  places  we  meet  with  Mr. 
Pepysat  Island  Gardens,  Poplar;  with  Henry  VIII. 's 
favourite  Charles  Brandon,  Duke  of  Suffolk,  at 
Bostal  Heath  ;  with  the  Minet  family  at  Myatt's 
Fields — in  fact,  every  chapter  abounds  with  matter 
of  literary  or  historical  or  antiquarian  interest. 
Colonel  Sexby  may  be  congratulated  on  having 
made  a  contribution  of  no  small  interest  and  value 
to  the  literature  of  London  topography.  The  book 
is  handsomely  "got  up,"  and  has  a  good  index. 
There  are  many  illustrations  taken  from  photo- 
graphs and  sketches  and  drawings,  from  old  plates 
and  facsimiles.     One  of  Andrew  Marvell's  Cottage, 
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ANDREW    MARVELL's    COTTAGE. 


From  a  photograph\ 


[taken  in  1848. 


which  formerly  stood  on  the  site  of  Waterlow 
Park,  from  a  photograph  taken  in  1848,  is  repro- 
duced on  this  page. 

5tc     *      :«t 
Records  of  the  County  Borough  of  Cardiff. 
Edited  by  John  Hobson  Matthews.     Published 
by  order  of  the  Corporation.     Sold  by  Elliot 
Stock.     Vol.  I. 

Cardiff  has  followed  the  excellent  example  of 
Northampton,  and  is  publishing  at  its  own  expense 
the  records  of  the  borough. 

The  idea  originated  in  1893,  owing  to  difficulties 
that  arose  with  respect  to  the  public  lands  of  the 
borough.  At  that  time  the  Corporation  decided  to 
have  a  precis  prepared  of  all  charters,  deeds,  and 
documents  in  the  custody  of  the  Corporation  re- 
lating to  the  lands,  as  well  as  of  all  charters,  etc., 
not  in  the  possession  or  custody  of  the  Corpora- 
tion. 

This  resulted  in  the  employment  of  Mr.  J.  H. 
Matthews,  solicitor,  of  Cardiff,  to  not  only  arrange 
and  transcribe  the  public  records  of  the  municipality 
in  the  custody  of  the  Town  Clerk,  but  to  thoroughly 
search  for  additional  information  at  the  Public 
Record  Office  and  British  Museum.  The  result 
of  all  this  labour,  together  with  an  examination  of 
the  muniment-rooms  of  several  county  families, 
resulted  in  the  accumulation  of  so  large  an  amount 
of  historic  material  that  the  Corporation  wisely 
entrusted  Mr.  Matthews  with  the  duty  of  pub- 
lishing the  most  valuable  and  interesting  portions. 
Nothing  has  apparently  escaped  the  attention  of 
Mr.  Matthews  that  could  be  gleaned  from  public 
or  private  archives. 


This  first  volume  is  eminently  satisfactory,  and 
if  the  remainder  of  the  work  is  continued  after  the 
same  fashion,  Cardiff  will,  beyond  doubt,  possess 
the  best  chronicle  of  municipal  records  hitherto 
issued. 

Ever  since  the  Roman  legions  subdued  South 
Wales,  Cardiff  has  been  a  place  of  considerable 
note.  "  As  far  back  as  British  history  extends, 
Cardiff  has  been  the  capital  town  of  a  province 
rich  in  natural  resources,  and  her  inhabitants 
secured  for  themselves  at  a  very  early  period 
definite  constitutional  rights,  liberties,  or  privi- 
leges." The  earliest  extant  record  (obviously  not 
the  first  written  document)  is  a  formal  statement 
of  the  liberties  granted  by  Robert  and  William, 
Earls  of  Gloucester,  some  time  before  1147,  to  the 
burgesses  of  Cardiff  and  Tewkesbury  alike.  The 
second  charter  is  that  granted  by  Edward  II.  to 
the  burgesses  in  1324.  There  are  six  other  charters 
of  that  century,  seven  of  the  fifteenth  century,  two 
by  Queen  Elizabeth,  one  by  James  I.,  and  one  by 
James  II. 

The  Latin  of  the  charters  has  been  wisely  exr 
panded,  but  there  are  five  admirable  facsimiles  of 
the  earlier  charters,  which  will  amply  suffice  to 
gratify  the  yearning  of  a  few  antiquarian  students 
for  exact  transcripts.  In  addition  to  these  plates, 
there  is  an  illustration  of  the  beautiful  seal  of  Hugh 
le  Despenser,  1340,  with  a  heraldic  shield  on  the 
reverse.  This  was  well  worth  illustrating,  but  it 
was  a  complete  waste  of  money  to  give  the  almost 
obliterated  seal  of  Edward  III.,  when  so  many  fine 
examples  exist.  The  seals  of  the  Fraternity  of  the 
Holy  Trinity,  Cardiff,  circa  1450,  with  others  that 
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appear  on  the  same  plate,  were  worthy  of  repro- 
duction ;  but  we  could  easily  have  spared  some 
other  illustrations,  particularly  the  plate  that  gives 
us  the  likenesses  of  the  six  gentlemen  of  the 
Corporation  who  formed  the  Records  Committee. 
We  admire  them  as  public-spirited  gentlemen  of 
the  right  type,  and  have  no  criticism  to  offer  with 
regard  to  the  comeliness  or  otherwise  of  their 
features ;  but  surely  they  are  singularly  out  of 
place  in  a  handsome  volume  on  mediaeval  Cardiff. 
Moreover,  if  we  are  to  have  modern  likenesses,  we 
should  have  preferred  to  look  upon  the  face  of 
Mr.  Matthews,  who  has  accomplished  so  good  a 
work,  rather  than  the  faces  of  the  men  who  merely 
gave  him  his  instructions. 

In  addition  to  the  municipal  charters,  there  is  a 
valuable  series  of  extracts  from  Ministers'  Accounts 
from  1263  to  1550.  Tht  Inquisitions  postmortem 
yield  valuable  material  from  1296  to  1601.  Another 
section  gives  Star  Chamber  Proceedings  relative 
to  Cardiff  from  1538  to  1597.  The  Domestic  State 
Papers  supply  a  few  valuable  local  facts  between 
1565  and  1666,  but  they  are  far  sparser  than  might 
have  been  expected. 

The  Records  of  the  Land  Revenue  yield  a  specially 
interesting  series  of  documents  about  the  year  1558, 
relative  to  the  doings  of  the  reformers  at  Llandaff 
and  the  neighbourhood.  The  Inventory  of  the 
Church  Goods  of  Llandaff  Cathedral  is  exception- 
ally full.  The  seventh  section  treats  of  Exchequer 
Documents  from  1571  to  1726,  and  the  concluding 
chapter  deals  with  the  Patent  Rolls  from  1488 
to  1616. 

It  is  but  the  simple  truth  to  say  that  this  volume 
is  not  only  of  value  to  all  interested  in  the  history 
of  Cardiff  and  South  Wales  in  general,  but  is  of 
distinct  worth  to  those  who  wish  to  follow  up  the 
history  and  development  of  municipal  life  anywhere 
in  England  and  Wales.  It  also  gives  practical 
proof  of  the  exceeding  value  of  many  of  our  national 
records  that  have  hitherto  been  but  little  consulted 
by  local  annalists. 

The  type,  paper,  and  binding  of  this  volume 
reflect  much  credit  on  all  concerned  in  its  publica- 
tion. 

J.  Charles  Cox.  LL.D.,  F.S.A. 
*  *  * 
History  of  Corn  Milling.  Vol.  II. :  Water- 
mills  and  IFindmills.  With  numerous  illustra- 
tions. By  Richard  Bennett  and  John  Elton. 
London:  Simpkin,  Marshall  and  Co.,  Limited: 
Liverpool :  Edward  Howell,  1899.  8vo.,  pp.  xvi, 
343.     Price  not  stated. 

The  first  volume  of  this  comprehensive  work 
dealt  with  Handstones,  Slave  and  Cattle  Mills. 
The  larger  section  of  the  instalment  before  us  deals 
with  watermills.  the  smaller  with  windmills  ;  and 
both  are  characterized  by  the  same  painstaking 
thoroughness  that  marked  the  former  volume.  We 
regret  that  it  is  impossible  in  the  space  at  our 
disposal  to  give  this  book  as  full  and  detailed  a 
notice  as  its  importance  and  the  varied  nature  of 
its  contents  deserve.  Perhaps  the  best  way  to 
indicate  its  scope  will  be  briefly  to  rehearse  the 
leading  subdivisions  of  its  subject-matter.  The 
section  relating  to  the  watermill  opens  with  a  brief 
chapter  on  theories,  more  or  less  speculative  as  to 


its  origin.  Then  come  chapters  on  the  Greek  Mill 
(horizontal  type) — a  type  traced  as  surviving  in 
Mediaeval  Greece,  in  Syria  in  1668.  and  doubtfully 
in  France  in  1588 ;  the  Norse  Mill  (horizontal 
type),  ranging  from  Norway  and  Wales  to 
Roumania  and  China;  the  Roman  Mill  (vertical 
type) ;  the  Floating  Mill  ;  the  Early  Continental 
Mill ;  Introduction  of  Watermills  into  Britain ; 
Domesday  Mills ;  the  Modern  Watermill ;  and  the 
Tide  Mill.  The  chapter  on  Domesday  Mills  con- 
tains a  great  mass  of  information  drawn  from  the 
famous  record,  and  includes  a  schedule  of  places, 
county  by  county,  where  mills  are  mentioned  in 
the  Survey  as  existing.  The  number  of  mills  at 
each  place  is  stated,  with  the  rentals  so  far  as  they 
are  given.  "The  lists,"  say  the  authors,  "  will  be 
found  to  contain  the  names  of  numerous  places,  as 
that  of  Pangebourne,  Berkshire,  where  ancient 
watermills  still  exist ;  and  where  undoubtedly, 
therefore,  milling  has  been  continuously  conducted 
from  Saxon  times."  This  schedule  fills  fifty  pages. 
The  chapters  of  the  book  which  treat  of  wind- 
mills deal  with  Myths  of  Origin,  The  Earliest 
Record,  Soke  of  Windmills,  The  Tripod  Post  Mill, 
Removals  of  Tripod  Mills,  The  Sunk  Post  Mill, 
The  Turret  Post  Mill,  Post  Mills  in  the  Wars.  The 
Tower  Mill,  "  Who  owns  the  Wind  ?"  and  The 
Horizontal  Windmill.  The  whole  volume  is  full 
of  information  largely  drawn  direct  from  original 
sources,  and  set  forth  in  an  interesting  manner. 
The  illustrations  are  numerous  and  good,  and  there 
is  a  capital  Index.  Two  more  volumes  are  promised 
in  order  to  complete  the  history  of  corn-milling — 
one  on  "  Feudal  Laws  and  Customs  of  Mills,"  and 
the  other  on  "  Some  Famous  Feudal  Mills,  with 
the  Laws,  Customs  and  Assizes  of  Bread-Baking." 

*     *     :*c 
DiziONARio  Di  Abbreviature  Latine  ed  Italians 
usate   nelle  carte   e  codici  specialmente    del 
medio-evo   riprodotte  con   oltre   13,000   segni 
incisi   .    .    .    per    cura   di   Adriano    Cappelli. 
Milano :    Ulrica   Hoepli,  1899.     8vo.,  pp.  433. 
Price,  lire  7  50. 
This  volume,  daintily   bound   in  white  vellum 
covers,  contains  a  very  complete  alphabetical  list  of 
the  abbreviations  used  in  mediaeval  shorthand,  with 
their  Latin  and  Italian  equivalents. 

Whether  such  a  work  was  needed  is  best  answered 
by  the  fact  that  Signor  Hoepli  has  included  it  in 
his  excellent  series  of  Manuals. 

The  compiler,  who  holds  the  post  of  State 
Archivist  in  Milan,  has  had  the  benefit  of  the  labour 
of  many  workers  in  the  same  field,  from  Ludolfi 
Walther  in  the  last  century,  whose  Lexicon  Diplo- 
maticum  was  published  in  1756,  down  to  Signor 
Zanino  Volta,  whose  Delle  abbreviature  nella  paleo- 
grafia  latina  was  published  in  Milan  in  1892.  There 
are  at  least  a  dozen  other  excellent  and  valuable 
works  of  a  similar  kind  that  appeared  between 
these  dates,  but  they  are  mostly  planned  on  a  larger 
and  more  ambitious  scale  than  the  present  handy 
little  volume,  whose  dimensions  would  certainly 
permit  of  its  being  slipped  into  an  average-sized 
coat-pocket  with  comparative  facility.  We  hardly 
think  that  in  view  of  the  many  reissues  of  such 
works  as  Wright's  Court  Hand  Restored,  which  is, 
perhaps,  the  nearest  English  equivalent  to  Signor 
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Cappelli's  work,  and  Mr.  C.  Trice  Martin's  Record 
Interpreter,  that  Signer  Hoepli's  enterprise  is  likely 
to  command  much  sale  in  England.  Even  in  Italy 
such  a  book  can  obviously  appeal  to  but  a  limited 
class,  and  that  class  in  England  becomes  of  necessity 
more  restricted  by  reason  of  the  work  giving  only 
Italian  translations  of  the  Latin  words.  There  are, 
no  doubt,  many  scholars  for  whom  the  Latin 
equivalents  are  sufficient,  but  when  for  a  few 
shillings  a  similar  work  with  Latin  and  English 
translations  can  be  purchased,  it  is  hardly  likely 
that  a  foreign  manual  will  attract  very  many 
purchasers.  The  book,  however,  is  very  well  done, 
as  well  as  pleasant  to  look  at,  and  the  reproduction 
of  no  less  than  13,000  signs  and  abbreviations  is  a 
valuable  feature. 

H.  Saxe  Wyndham. 
*  ♦  * 
The  Story  of  Rouen.  Mediaeval  Town  Series. 
By  Theodore  Andrea  Cook.  Illustrated  by 
Helen  M.  James  and  Jane  E.  Cook.  London  : 
y.  M.  Dent  and  Co.,  1899.  Cloth,  8vo.,pp.  xvi, 
409.  Price  4s.  6d.  net. 
This  is  an  amazing  little  book.  There  is  abso- 
lutely no  padding,  for  the  volume  is  filled  from 
cover  to  cover  with  information,  much  of  which  is 
quite  new,  and  drawn  direct  from  the  original 
sources,  set  forth  in  an  attractive  style,  and  accom- 
panied by  a  large  number  of  charming  illustrations. 
The  latter,  indeed,  are  most  genuinely  illustrative. 
Beautiful  in  themselves,  they  are  invaluable  com- 
mentaries on  and  aids  to  the  text.  Mr.  Cook, 
remarking  on  the  difference  between  the  story  of  a 
town  and  the  history  of  a  people,  says  justly  that 
"no  single  phrase  can  fairly  sum  up  the  charac- 
teristics of  a  people.  But  a  town  is  like  one  face 
picked  out  of  a  crowd,  a  face  that  shows  not  merely 
the  experience  of  our  human  span,  but  the  traces 
of  centuries  that  go  backward  into  unrecorded 
time.  In  all  this  slow  development  a  character 
that  is  individual  and  inseparable  is  gradually 
formed.  That  character  never  fades.  It  is  to  be 
found  first  in  the  geographical  laws  of  permanent 
or  slowly  changed  surroundings,  and  secondly  in 
the  outward  aspect  of  the  dwellings  built  by  man, 
for  his  personal  comfort  or  for  the  good  of  the 
material  community,  or  for  his  spiritual  needs." 
To  these  three  kinds  of  architecture  the  author  has 
skilfully  linked  the  story  of  Rouen,  in  a  book  which 
should  be  the  pocket  companion  of  every  future 
visitor  to  the  ancient  city.  Among  much  new 
matter  may  be  specially  mentioned  the  record  of 
criminals  from  the  thirteenth  to  the  eighteenth 
centuries — a  most  extraordinary  and  illuminating 
human  document. 

The  numerous  illustrations  include  a  reproduc- 
tion of  a  most  picturesque  view  of  Rouen,  and  a 
plan  of  the  Vieux  Marche,  and  of  the  Marche  aux 
Veaux,  both  drawn  by  Jacques  Lelieur  in  1525. 
The  plan  is  particularly  interesting,  for  it  enables 
us  to  see  a  French  town  of  1525  exactly  as  it  was, 
for  by  a  quaint  mixture  of  plan  and  elevation,  the 
architect  has  drawn  not  merely  the  course  of  various 
streets,  but  the  facades  of  the  houses  on  each  side 
of  them.  Musicians  will  be  interested  in  the  six- 
teenth-century madrigal  reproduced  at  pp.  362- 
368.     It  is  hjurdly  necessary  to  add  that  the  get-up 


of  the  book  is  worthy  of  the  high  reputation  of 
Messrs.  Dent.  There  is  a  sufficient  Index  and  a 
List  of  Authorities. 

*  *     * 

The  May  number  of  the  Genealogical  Magazine 
(London :  Elliot  Stock)  contains  the  conclusion  of 
Mr.  Vade-Wal  pole's  "Notes  on  the  Walpoles  " ; 
continuations  of  the  "  Treatise  on  the  Law  concern- 
ing Names  and  Changes  of  Names '.'  ;  of  "  The 
Lords  and  Marquises  of  Raineval,"  by  the  Marquis 
de  Ruvigny  and  Raineval ;  of  the  "  Duchy  of  Lan- 
caster Inquisitions  Post-mortem,"  by  Ethel  Stokes  ; 
of  "  An  Old  Scottish  Manuscript,"  by  Charles  S. 
Romanes,  and  the  second  instalment  of  "  Is  there  a 
French  Nobility  ?"  translated  from  the  French  of 
M.  A.  de  Royer.  The  frontispiece  is  the  book-plate 
of  Lord  Walpole  of  Woolterton. 

Several  local  magazines  are  on  our  table.  The 
Essex  Review  (Chelmsford :  Durrani  and  Co.)  for 
April  contains  well  illustrated  papers  on  the  church 
of^ "  St.  Laurence,  Blackmore,"  by  Fred.  Chancellor, 
J. P.  ;  and  "The  Roding,  Roden,  or  Roothing  :  its 
Glory  and  its  Abasement,"  by  W.  W.  Glenny,  J. P. 
There  is  also  a  notice  of  "  The  Furly  Family  of 
Essex,"  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  H.  de  B.  Gibbins.  The 
Berks,  Bucks  and  Oxon  Archcsological  Journal  for 
April  (Reading  :  Charles  Slaughter),  in  addition  to 
Proceedings  of  Societies,  contains  a  capital  article 
on  "  King  Joha's  Palace  at  Little  Langley,  Oxford- 
shire," by  the  late  Dr.  F.  N.  Macnamara;  and  "  A 
Religious  Census  of  the  County  of  Berks  in  1676, 
with  Introduction  and  Notes,"  by  Walter  Money, 
F.S.A.  The  East  Anglian  (Norwich  :  A.  H.  Goose) 
for  March  has  instalments  of  papers  on  "Cambridge- 
shire Church  Goods,"  "  Account  -  books  of  St. 
Stephen's  Church  and  Parish,  Norwich " — from 
which  many  quaint  entries  are  given;  "Some 
Suffolk  Church  Notes  "  ;  "  A  List  of  the  Cambridge- 
shire Subsidy  Rolls,  1250-1695,"  and  other  matter 
of  varied  interest.  In  a  special  note  on  the  cover, 
the  editor,  the  Rev.  C.  H.  Evelyn  White,  F.S.A., 
appeals  for  help  to  raise  a  fund  of  ^1,500  for  the 
restoration  —  said  to  be  much  needed — of  the 
ancient  church  of  Rampton,  Cambs.,  of  which 
parish  Mr.  White  is  Rector. 

'♦c  *  * 
We  have  received  the  American  Antiquarian  and 
Oriental  Journal  (Chicago  and  London  :  Kegan  Paul) 
for  March  and  April.  The  illustrated  papers  are 
on  "British  Stone  Circles,"  by  A.  L.  Lewis; 
"  Some  Copper  Implements  from  the  Midland 
District,  Ontario,"  by  G.  E.  Laidlaw  ;  and  "  Relics 
of  the  Cliff-dwellers,"  by  Stephen  D.  Peet.  Other 
articles  deal  with  "  Some  of^  the  Tablets  of  Mon- 
treal "  ;  "  The  Hawaiian  Language,"  etc. 

*  3»c      * 

The  following  pamphlets  have  reached  us :  An 
abundantly  illustrated  Guide  to  the  Church  of  St. 
John  the  Baptist,  in  the  City  of  Chester,  by  the  Rev. 
Canon  S.  Cooper  Scott,  MA.  (Chester:  Phillipson 
and  Colder,  price  is.) ;  Robin  Hood :  The  Question 
of  His  Existence,  by  A.  Stapleton,  wherein  the  said 
question  is  more  particularly  discussed  from  a 
Nottinghamshire  point  of  view,  and  a  conclusion 
favourable  to  the  reality  of  Robin's  personality 
arrived  at ;  the  Report  of  the  Penzance  Natural  History 
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and  Antiijuarun  Soiiity,  in  which  we  observe  with 
regret  the  complaint  that  the  number  of  members 
is  not  increasing;  the  Library  Assistant  for  May, 
containing  an  instructive  paper  by  Armitage 
Denton  on  the  parochial  libraries  founded  by  Dr. 
Bray ;  and  Footprints  0/  the  Druids :  or,  Saersen 
Stones  ami  Gray  il'ftJicrs,  by  K.  L.  Williams  (Grays, 
Essex  :  Wilson  and  Whitworth) — a  pamphlet  con- 
taining some  rather  wild  etymology,  and  the  ascrip- 
tion of  the  placing  in  position  of  the  stones  of 
Stonehenge,  the  "  Coronation  Stone  "  at  Kingston- 
on-Thames,  and  many  other  stones  about  the 
country,  to  a  wholly  imaginary  "  Ancient  Hier- 
archical Druidical  Synod." 


CorresponDcnce. 


THE   ROMANO -BRITISH   CITY   OF 
SILCHESTER. 

To   THE    Editor. 

Commenting,  in  the  May  number  of  the  Antiquary, 
upon  my  monograph,  "  The  Romano-British  City 
of  Silchester,"  and  my  suggested  denvation  of  the 
place-name,  Mr.  Henry  Harrison  has  disregarded 
the  widely  divergent  and  almost  antithetical  signi- 
fications of  the  Saxon  word  ceaster.  The  term  was 
employed  indifferently  to  denote  a  city  or  a  fort, 
and,  in  some  districts,  simply  an  inhabited  or 
occupied  enclosure.  A  ceaster,  therefore,  does  not 
always  imply  the  existence  of  an  aggregation  of 
dwellings. 

The  adjectival  prefix  to  a  place-name  which  the 
Saxons  would  employ  would  be  a  term  that  would 
qualify  the  substantival  element  in  a  manner  that 
would  define  and  identify  the  site,  and  distinguish 
it  from  other  more  or  less  similar  sites— a  term 
that  would  distinguish  a  ceaster  they  found  in  one 
district  from  ceasters  in  other  districts. 

If,  therefore,  the  Saxons  found  the  ceaster  of 
north  Hampshire  covered  with  dwellings,  it  is  ex- 
tremely probable  that  they  would  define  the  place 
by  a  term  descriptive  of  that  condition  which  must 
have  been  the  most  notable  physical  feature  of  the 
site— an  element  of  environment  which  marked  the 
north  of  Hampshire  ceaster  as  different  from  many 
other  ceasters. 

Having  in  their  language  the  word  sel,  meaning  a 
dwelling-house,  I  suggested  that  the  Saxons  called 
the  place  Selceaster — the  dwelling-house  ceaster — in 
consequence  of  the  quite  abnormal  number  of 
houses  within  the  city  walls  (as  disclosed  by  the 
excavations  on  the  site),  a  larger  number  by  far 
than  has  been  found  on  any  other  Roman  site  in 
Britain.  Perhaps  I  may  quote  from  my  book  that 
' '  a  term  more  appropriate  than  sel,  to  qualify  this 
Chester  of  mansions  and  palaces  and  dwellings,  could 
not  have  been  devised." 

Mr.  Harrison  states  that  "  as  in  the  case  of  most 
of  the  other  chesters  and  cesters  in  this  country,  the 
first  element  of  Silchester  is  beyond  all  reasonable 
doubt  a  relic  of  Celtic  nomenclature."  Doubtless 
many  place-names  with  Chester  as  the  substantival 


element  have  a  Celtic  prefix,  but  the  only  other 
place-name  cited  by  Mr.  Harrison,  of  which  Chester 
is  an  element,  is  Woodchester,  the  prefix  of  which 
is  certainly  Saxon,  not  Celtic,  and  a  Saxon  prefix 
to  the  Saxon  Chester  is  not  exceptional. 

Mr.  Harrison  cites  Woodchester  as  a  place-name 
identical  with  Silchester  in  signification,  each 
meaning  the  Chester  in  the  wood.  I  will  employ 
the  same  name  Woodchester  as  illustrative  of  the 
identity  (not  of  signification  but)  of  the  process  of 
the  naming  of  the  two  places.  The  Saxons  finding 
a  Chester  in  a  wood  in  Gloucestershire  defined  it  as 
the  wood  Chester,  from  wudu,  a  word  in  their  own 
language  meaning  a  collection  of  growing  trees. 
Finding  a  Chester  in  Hampshire  covered  with 
dwelling-houses,  the  Saxons  defined  it  as  the 
dwelling-house  Chester;  in  their  own  language  sel 
ceaster,  sel  meaning  a  dwelling-house. 

Mr.  Harrison's  other  comment — that  relative  to 
my  statement  "  not  a  single  Roman  place-name 
has  survived  " — would,  treated  exhaustively,  occupy 
too  much  of  your  space,  but  I  may  explain  that  I 
did  not,  when  making  the  statement,  overlook  the 
neighbouring  Speen  and  its  Roman  name  Spinee. 
I  was  inclined  to  cite  Speen  as  a  possible  exception, 
a  possible  survival,  but  as  I  had  much  information 
(though  as  yet  incomplete)  which  seemed  to  point 
to  a  Saxon  derivation  of  the  name  Speen,  I  was 
impelled  to  regard  Spines  as  a  Roman  place-name 
that  had  gone  the  way  of  all  others. 

Frederick  Davis. 

Palace  Chambers,  Westminster, 
May  3,  1899. 

A  BURIED  ROMAN  CITY  IN  BERKSHIRE. 

To  THE  Editor. 

With  reference  to  the  "buried  Roman  City"  at 
Stanford-in-the-Vale,  near  Faringdon,  mentioned 
by  Mrs.  Stevenson  at  page  99  of  the  Antiquary  for 
April,  it  would  appear  that  it  lies  upon  or  near  a 
line  of  road  which  is  the  London  branch  of  the 
Salt-way  from  Droitwich.  The  very  name  of 
Stan-ford  implies  an  ancient  roadway.  It  crosses 
the  Foss-way  near  Northwich,  and  runs  on  to 
Lechlade,  Faringdon,  and  Wantage,  where  it  joins 
the  Eccleton  or  Portway  from  Aust  Ferry,  on  the 
Severn,  to  Verulam  (St.  Albans).  But  at  Walling- 
ford  it  leaves  this  way,  and  runs  to  Henley  and 
Maidenhead,  and  past  Salt  Hill,  of  Eton  Montem 
fame,  and  so  on  to  London  via  Brentford. 

The  absence  of  walls  is  not  remarkable,  for  until 
the  rebellion  of  Boadicea  the  Romans  do  not  appear 
to  have  considered  walls  a  necessity ;  but  there- 
after they  appear  to  have  built  walled  cities  or 
camps,  since  called  Chesters,  for  the  protection  of 
their  garrisons  ;  but  there  is  nothing  to  lead  to  the 
supposition  that  other  towns  were  walled. 

H.  F.  Napper. 


Erratum. — In  the  May  number,  p.  159,  col.  i, 
line  18  from  bottom,  for  British  read  Bristol. 


NoTF.  TO  Publishers. —  We  shall  be  particularly 
obliged  to  publishers  if  /hey  will  always  stale  the  price 
of  books  sent  for  review. 
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jf^otes  of  t6e  ^ontb. 


Professor  Rodolfo  Lanciani,  writing  in 
the  Athenceum  of  June  3,  says:  "The 
pedestal  of  the  second  h'on  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  old  legend  (Schol.  Cruq.  on 
Horace,  "  Epod.,"  xvi.  13),  guarded  the  so- 
called  tomb  of  Romulus,  has  just  been  found 
under  the  black  stones  of  the  late  Empire. 
It  is  better  preserved  even  than  the  other. 
They  are  about  7  feet  apart,  and  we  are  most 
anxious  to  find  out  what  there  may  be  hidden 
between  them.  The  exploration,  however, 
is  not  possible  until  the  black  stones  of  the 
late  Empire — which  no  one  would  dare  to 
touch  or  remove,  even  pro  tempore  —  are 
secured  by  means  of  a  frame  of  steel,  so  as 
to  allow  the  removal  of  the  bank  of  earth  on 
which  they  are  laid,  and  by  which  they  are 
supported.  Next  to  the  pedestal  of  the 
second,  or  western,  lion  a  base  has  been 
found,  conical  in  shape,  and  resting  on  the 
same  stone  platform.  It  is  possible  that  the 
original  '  I^pis  Niger '  may  have  been  placed 
upon  it.  The  find,  however,  which  has  in- 
tensified, as  it  were,  the  public  interest  in 
this  beautiful  chain  of  discoveries,  is  that 
the  strata  of  earth  which  cover  the  earliest 
Comitium  of  the  Kings  and  support  the 
Comitium  of  the  late  Republic — the  strata, 
I  mean,  in  which  the  lions  and  the  conical 
base  are  embedded— are  full  of  objects,  the 
votive  character  and  remote  antiquity  of 
which  cannot  be  doubted.  They  are  bronze 
figurines  of  archaic  Italo-Greek  workmanship, 
miniature  earthen  vessels  of  black  clay, 
similar  to  those  found  twenty-five  years  ago 
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in  large  quantities  under  the  steps  of  the 
church  of  S.  M.  della  Vittoria,  and  known 
to  pal?eoethnologists  under  the  name  of 
'  Ripostiglio  della  Vittoria.'  The  half-charred 
jaw  of  a  bull  has  also  been  found,  together 
with  other  bones  not  yet  identified."  It  is 
surmised  that  after  the  defeat  and  flight  of 
the  barbarians  the  bed  of  smouldering  ashes 
and  debris  which  covered  the  remains  of  the 
Curia  and  of  the  Comitium  may  have  been 
levelled  on  the  spot,  and  a  new  pavement 
laid  at  a  higher  level.  This  operation  would 
necessitate  an  expiatory  sacrifice.  Hence 
the  bronze  and  terra -cotta  ex-votos  found 
in  such  abundance  in  the  intermediate  space. 

^  ^  ^\ 
Alderman  Jacob,  of  Winchester,  writes  :  "  I 
venture  to  solicit  your  aid  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  information  as  to  the  laying  the 
stone  of  the  palace  here  by  Charles  II.  and 
Sir  Christopher  Wren.  The  date  given  is 
March  23,  1683.  Can  you  from  any  source 
of  information  open  to  you  supply  confirma- 
tion of  this,  or  give  me  any  details?"  Perhaps 
some  reader  of  the  Antiquary  may  be  able 
to  help  our  correspondent. 

'^  ^  ^ 
The  following  petition,  very  influentially 
signed,  was  recently  sent  to  the  Ecclesi- 
astical Commissioners  relative  to  the  pro- 
posal to  erect  a  museum  in  the  grounds  ot 
Wolvesey  Castle,  Winchester : 

"  To  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners,  etc. 

"  We  the  undersigned,  the  members  of 
the  House  of  Laymen  for  the  Diocese  of 
Winchester,  understand  that  application  is 
about  to  be  made  to  the  Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners  for  the  grant  of  a  portion 
of  the  grounds  of  the  ancient  and  historic 
palace  of  Wolvesey  in  order  to  erect  a  hall 
or  museum  as  a  memorial  to  King  Alfred 
the  Great. 

"We  respectfully  and  earnestly  trust  that 
the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  will  decline 
to  alienate  any  portion  of  the  Wolvesey 
grounds  for  such  a  purpose. 

"  Among  other  reasons  against  the  proposal 
the  following  may  be  mentioned  : 

"  I.  At  no  distant  future  the  entire  area  of 
the  Wolvesey  precincts  may  probably  be 
needed  for  ecclesiastical  purposes.  The 
trustees  of  the  diocesan  Church-house  now 
occupy  the  greater  portion  of  the  Wolvesey 
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grounds,  and  may  need  for  diocesan  purposes 
the  space  demanded  for  the  proposed  King 
Alfred  memorial.  The  privacy  and  seclusion 
of  the  premises  would,  if  so  needed,  be  of 
paramount  importance. 

"  2.  In  the  possible  event  of  the  Wolvesey 
Palace  being  at  a  future  date  required  for  the 
episcopal  residence,  the  alienation  of  a  portion 
of  the  grounds,  which  are  very  limited  in 
extent,  would  be  more  than  a  grave  in- 
convenience. 

"  3.  The  erection  of  a  hall  or  museum  to 
contain  a  non-existent  collection  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  antiquities  is  in  itself  an  anomaly,  and 
if  such  collection  should  be  forthcoming,  it  is 
in  London  and  not  in  a  small  provincial 
town,  however  historically  famous,  that  the 
student  and  the  antiquary  would  prefer  to 
locate  it. 

"4.  To  place  any  such  edifice  among  the 
venerable  walls  of  Wolvesey  is  both  in- 
congruous and  inappropriate. 

"  As  the  elected  representatives  of  the  laity 
of  the  Diocese  of  Winchester,  we  unanimously 
and  earnestly  request  the  Ecclesiastical  Com- 
missioners to  withhold  their  consent  to  the 
proposed  alienation  of  any  portion  of  the 
Wolvesey  precincts." 

The  Commissioners  replied,  assuring  the 
petitioners  that  they  had  "  no  intention  of 
taking  any  steps  for  alienating  any  part  of 
the  Wolvesey  Palace  grounds." 

•Up  «$»  «ij(» 
In  one  of  the  "  Notes  of  the  Month  "  in  the 
Antiquary  for  May,  describing  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Leicestershire  Architectural 
and  Archaeological  Society,  we  quoted  from 
the  annual  report  of  the  society  a  statement 
relating  to  the  discovery  of  a  gold  torque  in 
Charnwood  Forest.  The  statement,  we  regret 
to  say,  has  been  found  to  be  incorrect,  as  no 
such  torque  was  found.  We  venture  to  think 
that  the  officers  of  an  archaeological  society 
should  be  very  careful  to  verify  all  such  re- 
ported finds  before  chronicling  them  as  fads 
in  their  annual  report. 

^  ^  ^ 
The  chair  pictured  on  this  page  stands  in  the 
chancel  of  Hereford  Cathedral,  and  is  said 
by  tradition  to  have  been  used  by  King 
Stephen  on  Whit  Sunday,  1142.  Mr.  R.  H. 
Murray,  of  Worcester,  who  kindly  sends  us 
the  photograph  here  reproduced,  says  :  "  Not 


considering  that  my  permit  to  photograph 
extended  to  a  critical  examination,  I  will 
only  say  it  is  most  improbable  that  it  can 
be  more  than  400  years  old.  The  dry  rot 
is  very  much  in  evidence.  It  is  highly 
varnished,  and  does  not  feel  like  oak.  I 
hope  some  day  to  examine  it." 

Referring  to  Mr.  Feasey's  article  in  our  last 
number,  Mr.  Warren  Saxby,  "a  subscriber  to 
the  Antiquary  continuously  from  its  first 
number,"  writes  :  "  Reference  is  made,  inter 
alia,  to  St.  Peter  Mancroft,  Norwich,  and  to 
certain  jars  discovered  in  its  floor  some  years 
ago  ;  but  no  indication  is  given  of  their  use, 
or,  at  least,  the  use  for  which  I  believe  they 
were  intended.  The  church  I  know  very 
well,  and  a  beautiful  one  it  is.  An  abridged 
history  of  it  which  I  have  gives  (on  pp.  32-35) 
a  pretty  full  and  interesting  account  of  the 
jars  in  question,  which  seem  to  have  been 
placed  in  the  choir  for  acoustic  purposes. 
The  book  is  published  by  Agas  H.  Goose, 
of  Rampant  Horse  Street,  Norwich." 

Another  correspondent,  who  writes  appre- 
ciatively of  the   same  article,   says :    "  The 
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other  day  I  found  in  a  curiosity  shop  in 
Winchester  a  capital  kneeling  figure  of  a 
lady  dressed  in  the  costume  of  EHzabeth  or 
James  I.,  once  evidently  part  of  a  tomb,  and 
coloured.  On  inquiring  the  history  of  it, 
the  owner  said  he  bought  it  at  a  house  in  a 
small  town  not  far  from  Winchester,  and  the 
vendor  said  it  came  out  of  one  of  the  Colling- 
bourne  churches  in  Wiltshire.  He  soon  found 
a  purchaser  for  the  desecrated  figure.  At 
Wherwell,  some  nine  miles  from  Winchester, 
in  the  churchyard  of  the  modern  successor 
of  the  ancient  church  of  the  village,  which 
was  once  protected  by  the  great  nunnery  of 
the  Saxon  Queen  Elfrida,  there  is  to  be  seen 
in  the  boundary  wall  a  fine  canopied  tomb 
and  effigy  of  one  of  the  abbesses,  possibly 
removed  from  the  old  church,  and  now  fast 
hastening  to  decay  in  its  unusual  position. 
Doubtless  there  are  many  such  thoughtless 
desecrations  and  removals." 

^         ^         ^ 
The   Athens    correspondent    of    the    Times 
telegraphed,  under  date  May  25  : 

"  An  interesting  archaeological  discovery 
has  just  been  made  at  Pilaf  Tepe,  in  Thessaly, 
by  Mr.  Douglas  Edmonds,  a  member  of  the 
British  School  at  Athens.  While  excavating 
a  tumulus  commanding  a  position  above 
Velestino,  the  ancient  Pherae,  Mr.  Edmonds 
brought  to  light  a  tomb  in  which,  besides  a 
few  gold  fillets  and  other  objects,  was  a  large, 
well-preserved  silver  vase  of  Hellenistic  date, 
containing  human  remains.  The  British 
School  has  had  an  exceptionally  successful 
season.  The  excavations  at  Naukratis,  in 
the  Egyptian  Delta,  resumed  after  thirteen 
years,  have  resulted  in  the  definite  discovery 
of  the  great  Hellenium,  or  common  sanctuary 
of  Asiatic  Greeks,  described  by  Herodotus. 
In  this  were  found  a  fine  series  of  terra-cottas, 
and  many  inscriptions.  At  Phylakopi  Melos, 
where  excavations  have  now  been  carried  on 
for  three  seasons,  there  was  found  a  complete 
Mycenaean  palace,  with  women's  apartments 
detached.  The  streets  and  general  plan  of 
Mycenaean  and  pro-Mycenaean  settlements 
have  been  greatly  elucidated.  Excavations 
are  still  proceeding. 

"The  British  School,  in  conjunction  with 
the  Cretan  Exploration  Fund,  has  also  secured 
large  concessions  in  Crete,  where  it  is  hoped 
work  will  be  begun  early  next  year. 


At  the  general  meeting  of  the  Cambrian 
Archaeological  Association,  held  in  the  rooms 
of  the  Honourable  Society  of  Cymmrodorion 
in  London,  under  the  presidency  of  the 
Venerable  Archdeacon  Thomas,  of  Llan- 
drinio,  the  place  for  holding  the  annual 
meeting  of  1900  was  discussed.  It  was 
decided  to  visit  North  Glamorganshire,  and 
Cardiff,  Merthyr,  and  Pontypridd  were  pro- 
posed as  centres.  The  voting  resulted  in 
the  selection  of  Merthyr  Tydfil. 

Reference  was  made  to  the  recent  explora- 
tions at  St.  David's  Head,  and  a  hope  was 
expressed  that  the  findings  might  be  deposited 
in  the  Tenby  Museum.  It  was  felt  that 
great  injury  would  be  done  to  the  cause  of 
Welsh  archaeology  if  antiquarian  remains  dis- 
covered by  explorers  from  time  to  time  were 
permitted  to  be  taken  out  of  Wales. 

^  ^  ^ 
Excavations  conducted  by  Mr.  St.  John  Hope 
on  behalf  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  have 
been  in  progress  lately  in  the  garden  adjoin- 
ing the  residence  of  the  Bishop  of  Dover,  in 
the  precincts  of  Canterbury  Cathedral.  Five 
Early  English  corbels  were  found  beneath 
the  site  of  the  old  monastery  dining-hall, 
similar  to  those  recently  found  during  exca- 
vations for  the  Archiepiscopal  Palace.  The 
discoveries  go  to  prove  that  the  whole  of  the 
buildings  on  this  side  of  the  cloisters  were 
entirely  rebuilt  in  the  second  quarter  of  the 
thirteenth  century. 

^  ^  ^ 
It  is  announced  that  a  Historical  Exhibition 
of  the  Netherlandish  Navy  will  be  held  at  the 
Hague  during  July  and  August,  rgoo.  This 
should  be  of  no  small  interest  to  students 
of  English  naval  history  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  The  Queen  has  placed  two  of  the 
large  salons  in  the  Palace  of  the  Hague  at 
the  disposal  of  the  commission,  which  is 
under  the  presidency  of  the  Dutch  Minister 
of  Marine.  The  exhibition  is  to  include  all 
articles  illustrating  the  history  and  biography 
of  maritime  affairs  in  the  Netherlands  prior 
to  the  year  1795  :  (i)  Pictures  of  persons, 
events,  etc. ;  (2)  coins  and  medals ;  (3) 
manuscripts  and  journals ;  (4)  models  of 
Dutch  ships  ;  (5)  maps,  charts,  and  instru- 
ments of  the  science  and  art  of  navigation  ; 
(6)  weapons,  relics,  clothing,  naval  orders, 
furniture,  etc. 
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The  appearance  of  a  few  odd  volumes  and 
duplicates  from  the  late  Mr.  I>ocker- Lamp- 
son's  library  in  a  catalogue  recently  issued 
by  Messrs.  Ellis  and  Elvey,  of  New  Bond 
Street,  gave  rise  to  an  idea  in  some  quarters 
that  the  famous  collection  at  Rowfant  was 
being  dispersed.  This,  however,  is  not  so. 
On  the  contrary,  Mr.  Oodfrey  Locker- Lamp- 
son  hopes  shortly  to  publish  an  appendix  to 
the  catalogue  of  1886,  composed  of  books 
acquired  by  his  father  and  himself  since  that 
year.  Among  the  books  which  appear  in 
Messrs.  KUis  and  Klvey's  catalogue  is  a  copy 
of  the  first  edition  of  George  Meredith's 
The  Shaving  of  Shoi^paf,  1856,  in  the  original 
cloth,  and  on  the  flyleaf  there  is,  besides  the 
late  owner's  bookplate,  an  autograph  note  in 
verse  by  him.     The  lines  run  thus  : 

"  Who  is  this  Wilde — this  graceless  cus. 
Who  mutilates  Meredith's  pages  thus  ? 
Who  over  his  barber  tale  can  linger, 
Who  cleaves  its  leaves  with  his  fat  forefinger  ? 
Would,  O  Wilde,  had  the  luck  been  mine 
To  stick  a  knife  in  that  fist  of  thine. 

F    L    L  " 

These  lines  refer  to  the  careless  manner  in 
which  this  volume  has  been  cut  open  by  the 
original  owner,  a  Mr.  Wilde,  whose  name  is 
on  the  flyleaf. 

«il»  '4*  "jp 
We  have  received  a  copy  of  the  Transactions 
of  the  Hanipstead  Antiquarian  and  Historical 
Society  for  the  year  1898.  The  volume  con- 
tains much  matter  of  interest,  both  local  and 
general,  especially  some  notes  by  Mr.  Walter 
Rye  on  the  history  of  Frognal  House  and 
its  neighbourhood ;  but  we  think  that  future 
volumes  of  the  society's  Transactions  will 
have  more  permanent  value  if  the  reports  of 
proceedings  are  shortened,  and  greater  space 
devoted  to  printing  in  full  the  more  important 
of  the  papers  read  before  the  society.  The 
volume  before  us  is  very  creditably  produced 
in  a  limited  edition,  and  numbered  copies, 
price  2S.  6d.  each,  can  only  be  obtained  on 
application  to  the  hon.  secretary,  Mr.  C.  J. 
Munich,  8,  Achilles  Road,  West  Hampstead. 

•J*  4?  •)!(» 
.\t  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Hellenic  Society, 
presided  over  by  Professor  Lewis  Campbell, 
Professor  P.  Gardner  read  a  paper  on  "  The 
Scenery  of  the  Greek  .Stage."  He  began  by 
stating  his   opinion    that    there   was   at    all 


periods  in  the  Greek  theatre  a  raised  stage, 
and  proceeded  to  consider  what  kind  of  a 
background  it  had.  He  accepted  the  tradi- 
tion that  the  first  painted  background  was 
that  made  for  .Eschylus  by  Agatharchus  of 
.\thens,  but  maintained  that  this  background 
was  not  a  canvas  scene,  but  a  wooden  erec- 
tion painted  to  resemble  the  front  of  a  temple 
or  palace.  This  scene,  like  the  other  stage 
arrangements  due  to  .Eschylus,.  became 
stereotyped,  and  was  not  altered  according 
to  the  requirements  of  particular  plays. 
Those  requirements  were  met,  partly  by  the 
use  of  periacti — three-sided  prisms  which 
turned  on  a  pivot  and  presented  to  the 
audience  diflerent  paintings,  which  conven- 
tionally represented  different  localities — partly 
by  the  use  of  stage  properties,  curtains,  and 
the  like.  But  in  all  periods  stage  scenery 
was  very  simple,  and  not  realistic.  These 
views  were  enforced  by  an  e.xamination  of 
the  statements  of  Vitruvius  and  Julius  Pollux, 
and  in  particular  by  setting  forth  the  testi- 
mony offered  by  inscriptions  from  Delos, 
which  prove  that  the  painting  of  the  front  of 
the  stage  building  was  permanent,  and  paid 
for,  not  out  of  the  cost  of  producing  plays, 
but  out  of  the  cost  of  construction. 

^  ^  ^ 
We  have  received  a  copy  of  the  Annual 
Report  of  the  Shaftesbury  Rambling  Club 
connected  with  the  Southampton  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association.  The  report 
chronicles  visits  to  the  churches  of  the  Meon 
Valley,  to  Sheat  Manor  House  and  Gatcombe 
Church  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  to  Sparsholt 
and  Lainston,  and  to  various  other  places  of 
ecclesiological  or  archaeological  interest.  At 
Lainston,  where  there  is  a  tiny  ruined  church, 
the  manor  and  parish  are  conterminous,  with 
a  population  of  some  seventeen  persons. 
The  club  is  doing  useful  work  in  a  quiet  way, 
and  we  wish  it  a  successful  career. 

^  ^  <^ 
From  the  Smithsonian  Institution  at  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  come  two  more  substantial  and 
valuable  publications.  One  is  the  Annual 
Report  for  1897,  which  contains  many 
scientific  papers  of  interest,  including  several 
on  archaeology  and  anthropology.  Among 
the  latter  are  "  Recent  Research  in  Egypt," 
by  Professor  Flinders  Petrie  ;  "  A  New  Group 
of  Stone    Implements    from    the    Southern 
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Shores  of  Lake  Michigan,'  by  W.  A.  Phillips  ; 
and  "A  Preliminary  Account  of  Archaeo- 
logical Field-Work  in  Arizona  in  1897,"  by 
J.  Walter  Fewkes.  The  second  publication 
is  the  Annual  Report  of  the  United  States 
National  Museum.  The  greater  part  of  this 
thick  volume  of  more  than  1,100  pages  is 
occupied  by  five  long  and  lavishly  illustrated 
papers  describing  and  illustrating  collections 
in  the  museum.  These  papers — or  treatises, 
they  may  almost  be  called — are  "  An  Account 
of  the  Museum,"  by  F.  W.  True  ;  "  Prehistoric 
Art,  or.  The  Origin  of  Art  as  manifested  in  the 
Works  of  Prehistoric  Man,"  by  Thomas 
Wilson ;  "  Chess  and  Playing-cards,"  by 
Stewart  Culin ;  "  Biblical  Antiquities,"  by 
Cyrus  Adler  and  J.  M.  Casanowicz ;  and 
"  The  Lamps  of  the  Eskimo,"  by  Walter 
Vpough. 

■■>  ^         '^         ^ 

The  three  days'  sale  of  the  Bardini  collection 
early  in  June  produced  some  remarkable 
prices.  This  is  the  second  collection  con- 
signed from  the  Continent  to  England  for 
sale  by  auction  in  London  within  about  twelve 
months — the  Heckscher  collection  of  last 
season  being  the  other — and  the  prices  have 
probably  astonished  the  vendors  as  much  as 
they  have  the  general  collecting  public,  and 
furnish  an  additional  proof,  if  any  were  needed, 
that  London  is  the  best  possible  centre  for 
the  distribution  of  works  of  renaissance  art. 
The  portion  of  his  collection  which  Signor 
Bardini  sent  over  numbered  about  500  articles, 
the  majority  of  which  were  small  in  size,  and 
the  total  which  they  realized  amounted  to 
^^38,259  7s. 

^  .jjp  i£> 
The  annual  meeting  of  the  Shropshire 
Archaeological  Society,  held  at  the  Music 
Hall  Buildings,  Shrewsbury,  was  very  largely 
attended,  the  proceedings  being  of  exceptional 
interest,  in  connection  with  the  proposed 
further  exploration  of  the  site  of  the  Roman 
city  of  Uriconium  (Wroxeter),  on  which 
subject  Mr.  W.  H.  St.  John  Hope,  M.A. 
(assistant  secretary  of  the  Society  of  Anti- 
quaries), and  Mr.  G.  E.  Fox,  Hon.  M.A., 
Oxon.,  F.S.A.,  were  announced  to  speak. 
Lord  Barnard  (president  of  the  society)  took 
the  chair.  The  Rev,  T.  Auden  submitted 
the  report  of  the  council,  in  which  it  was 
stated  that  they  had  been  in  communication 


with  the  committee  of  the  Society  of  Anti- 
quaries, who  had  had  in  hand  the  exploration 
of  Silchester,  in  reference  to  the  further 
systematic  exploration  of  Wroxeter.  "The 
council,"  continued  the  report,  "have  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  time  has  now 
arrived  when  the  scheme  may  be  inaugurated, 
and  they  are  prepared  to  give  a  cordial  co- 
operation to  the  London  committee.  They 
feel,  however,  that  it  is  a  work  far  beyond 
the  powers  of  merely  local  effort,  as  being 
nothing  less  than  national  in  its  importance 
and  its  interest,  and  they  trust  it  may  be 
taken  up  widely  and  with  befitting  generosity." 
The  president  proposed,  "That  it  is  desirable 
in  the  interests  of  antiquarian  knowledge  that 
the  systematic  exploration  of  the  Roman  city 
of  Uriconium  be  resumed  without  delay," 
and  this  was  seconded  by  Sir  Offley  Wake- 
man,  Bart.,  and  carried  unanimously.  Mr. 
St.  John  Hope  moved,  "  That  the  council  of 
the  Shropshire  Archaeological  Society,  with 
power  to  add  to  their  number,  for  this 
purpose  be  a  local  committee  to  co-operate 
with  the  London  committee  in  carrying  out 
the  work  of  exploration,  and  that  subscrip- 
tions, promised,  if  possible,  for  five  years,  be 
invited  to  defray  the  heavy  expense  involved." 
Mr.  Hope  sketched  the  methods  pursued  and 
results  obtained  at  Silchester,  and  said  that 
the  committee  would  require  the  minimum 
sum  of  ^500  a  year,  and  in  order  that  the 
work  might  be  carried  to  a  satisfactory 
termination,  it  was  necessary  to  have  a 
guarantee  fund  for  five  years.  At  the  end 
of  that  period,  if  the  subscribers  considered 
the  result  satisfactory,  it  was  to  be  hoped 
that  they  would  continue  their  subscriptions, 
for  in  course  of  time  the  committee  hoped  to 
produce  such  discoveries  as  would  show  that 
the  work  was  being  carried  out  with  the  best 
possible  results.  Mr.  Hope  then  went  on  to 
speak  of  the  mode  of  procedure  adopted  in 
carrying  out  the  explorations.  He  said  they 
took  so  many  acres  each  year,  according  to 
the  convenience  of  the  farmer ;  these  were 
pegged  out  in  the  autumn,  and  left  until  the 
following  year,  when  the  work  of  excavating 
was  begun.  Experienced  workmen  were 
employed,  and  the  ground  was  so  trenched 
that  nothing  of  any  size  could  escape  notice. 
At  Silchester  very  little  of  C'lnsequence  ".vas 
found  in  the  buildings,  but  a  large  number 
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of  antiquities  were  discovered  in  the  numerous 
rubbish  pits  with  which  portions  of  the  site 
were  honeycombed.  So  far  as  Uriconium 
was  concerned,  he  did  not  think  that  previous 
explorers  knew  of  the  existence  of  these  pits, 
so  that  they  had  not  been  excavated,  and 
the  work  when  undertaken  was  likely  to  lead 
to  some  remarkable  discoveries. — Mr.  (1.  E. 
Fox  seconded  the  resolution,  and  gave  a  full 
account  of  the  operations  at  Silchester, 
followed  by  an  outline  of  the  work  to  be 
done  at  Wroxeter.  —  The  resolution  was 
carried  unanimously. — We  are  glad  to  hear 
that  a  considerable  sum  was  promised  in  the 
room  towards  the  exploration  fund,  and 
earnestly  hope  that  the  required  sum  may 
be  guaranteed  without  delay,  so  that  this 
most  interesting  site  may  be  carefully  ex- 
cavated without  further  loss  of  time. 


COinDbam's  Cout  tbrougb 
jTtance  anD  3Italp. 

A.D.    1769-70. 
(Continued  from  p .  148.) 

HE  Popes  and  Cardinals  have  not 
only  stript  the  Roman  buildings 
of  all  their  inside  ornaments,  but 
have  even  made  use  of  the  out- 
side materials ;  perhaps  they  may  go  a  step 
further,  and  clear  the  ground  of  the  ruins 
that  encumber  it,  for  planting  vineyards,  or 
for  some  other  immediate  demand.  ...  As 
to  all  those  amazing  columns  of  rich  marble, 
and  other  ornaments,  that  decorated  the 
ancient  buildings,  they  are  not  to  be  met 
with,  but  in  churches,  and  palaces,  which  are 
very  unworthy  of  them.  A  flagrant  instance 
of  this  may  be  seen  in  the  church  of  St. 
Paul,  which  is  a  large  ugly  building,  and  the 
only  ornaments  in  it  are  the  marble  columns 
that  formerly  surrounded  the  tomb  of  Adrian, 
now  the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo.  .  .  . 

^^  Frescati  about  ten  miles  from  Rome 
(the  ancient  Tusculum)  where  Cicero  and 
many  other  great  men  had  their  country 
seats  up  on  the  hills.  A  delightful  situation 
commanding  a  view  of  the  sea  and  of  Rome. 
No  remains  now  of  any  buildings,  not  even 


in  ruins.  .  .  .  Not  far  from  hence  lyes 
Albano ;  and  the  famous  lake,  about  seven 
miles  round,  surrounded  with  mountains 
covered  with  shrubs  and  trees  ;  and  at  the 
bottom  are  the  remains  of  several  buildings 
and  temples,  the  chief  of  which  seems  to 
have  all  the  appearance  of  a  Roman  Bath,  it 
is  called  Diana's  Bath  ;  has  been  a  very  great 
and  expensive  work,  and  is  the  only  ruin 
here  that  gives  any  just  idea  of  what  it  once 
was  (the  outlet  of  the  water  from  this  lake 
runs  along  a  subterraneous  passage,  cut 
thro'  the  solid  rock,  at  an  infinite  expence, 
and  empties  itself  at  Rome).  This  must 
have  been  a  most  enchanting  place.  .  .  . 

"  At  Castel  Gondolpho  in  this  neighbour- 
hood is  the  Pope's  palace ;  a  house  where  he 
resides  when  he  is  out  of  Rome,  which  tho' 
large,  has  but  a  mean  appearance.  And 
near  it  is  the  Villa  Barberini  that  has  nothing 
to  recommend  it  but  being  upon  the  spot 
where  Pompey's  Villa  stood ;  part  of  his 
theatre  is  seen  in  the  garden,  with  the  ruins 
of  other  great  works — for  which  this  family 
has  shewn  but  little  regard  ;  having  spared 
no  Roman  buildings,  wherever  they  found 
any  ornaments  or  materials  fit  for  their  own 
use ;  which  has  drawn  upon  them  this 
sarcasm  from  the  Italians  themselves.  Quod 
non  fecerunt  Barber i,  fecerunt  Barberini. 

"  Tivo/i,  20  miles  from  Rome  (the  antient 
Tiber)  within  two  miles  of  the  town  you 
meet  with  what  was  formerly  called  the  Lake 
of  Nar  with  a  rivulet  running  out  of  it  called 
Albula.  The  Lake,  whatever  the  size  of  it 
was,  is  now  reduced  to  a  large  dirty  pond,  in 
which  are  what  they  call  the  Floating  Islands, 
being  large  cakes  of  mud  and  sulphur, 
crusted  together  and  moving  upon  the  sur- 
face of  the  water.  .  .  .  The  Villa  of  Me- 
caenas  was  placed  upon  the  brow  of  the  hill 
by  the  cascatellas.  At  the  bottom  of  the 
mountain  is  the  Fo^is  B/andusia,  celebrated 
by  Horace,  which  from  the  cleanness  of  its 
water  answers  the  character  he  gives  of  it. 
.  .  .  The  fine  extensive  plain,  in  which  the 
city  of  Rome  stands,  formerly  covered  with 
a  variety  of  magnificent  buildings,  aqueducts, 
temples,  monuments,  palaces,  villas,  with 
beautiful  plantations,  is  now  become  a  mere 
dreary  wast.  The  beauties  of  the  plain  are 
all  vanished  ;  the  great  buildings  lying  in 
ruins  ;  and  some  of  them  so  demolished  that 
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antiquarians  are  at  a  loss  to  ascertain  their 
origin.  This  the  Barbarians  have  done ; 
but  the  greatest  barbarians  have  been  the 
Itahans  themselves.,  who  have  suffered  their 
own  country  to  go  to  ruin.  No  agriculture, 
no  manufactures  encouraged.  The  Pope 
buys  up  all  the  corn  that  is  grown,  at  a  low 
price,  and  sells  it  again  at  an  advanced  rate, 
without  any  remorse,  let  the  necessities  of 
his  subjects  be  ever  so  great,  as  the  case 
happened  about  four  years  ago.  .  .  . 

"  Modern  Rome,  as  well  as  ancient,  is 
extremely  well  supplied  with  water  from  a 
number  of  costly,  magnificent  fountains  dis- 
persed up  and  down  the  town  which  are  apt 
to  strike  travellers  as  much  as  most  objects 
they  meet  with.  .  .  .  Some  few  of  the  old 
aqueducts  are  still  made  use  of,  but  the 
restoring  them  to  their  former  state  would 
have  been  a  work  too  expencive :  nor  in- 
deed is  that  immense  quantity  of  water  so 
much  needed  as  amongst  the  [Ancient] 
Romans  for  their  public  and  private  baths 
and  for  the  representation  of  sea  engage- 
ments. .  .  . 

"  The  magnificence  of  the  great  families 
in  Rome  consists  in  having  a  great  house 
called  a  pallace,  well  furnished  with  pictures, 
statues,  etc.,  a  handsome  equipage,  and  a 
great  number  of  servants  of  all  kinds;  in 
short  in  every  article  but  that  of  a  good 
table ;  there  being  very  few  who  invite  com- 
pany to  dinner.  They  live  in  a  very  frugal 
way ;  and  it  is  the  custom  for  people  of 
fashion  to  agree  with  a  traiteur  for  their 
dinners  at  so  much  a  head.  Sure,  this  is  a 
better  way  of  spending  their  money  than 
what  is  done  in  France ;  where  a  man  eats 
out  his  estate  in  a  luxurious  way  of  living, 
and  neither  his  family  or  his  friends  are  the 
better  for  it.  Whereas  a  fine  house  furnished 
with  valuable  pictures,  statues  etc.  descend 
to  his  posterity  and  in  a  great  measure  keeps 
up  the  dignity  of  his  family.  The  inhabi- 
tants in  general,  being  very  poor,  are  obliged 
to  go  a  near  way  to  work,  for  they  find  their 
dinner  at  the  corner  of  every  street  where 
there  are  extemporary  cooks  frying  and 
fricassying  a  variety  of  things  ;  sausages,  fish, 
eggs,  macaroni  etc.  etc.  savoury  food,  that 
comes  at  a  very  cheap  rate,  and  saves  them 
the  expence  of  both  cook  and  kitchin. 
This  way  of  living  is  practised  in  all  the  great 


towns  of  Italy,  by  many  a  man,  who  by  his 
dress  looks  as  if  he  had  got  a  dinner  at 
home.  Rome  is  tolerably  well  supplyed 
with  provisions,  but  the  quality  of  them  I 
thought  much  inferior  to  what  I  met  with  at 
Tunis,  Milan,  Venice  and  Naples.  Indeed, 
I  did  not  expect  to  have  fared  so  well,  from 
the  naked  appearance  of  the  country  ;  for 
twenty  miles  about  this  city,  it  is  a  scene  of 
famine  and  desolation  as  if  the  Goths  and 
Vandals  had  just  been  amongest  them. 

"Left  Rome  the  27th  October,  to  go  to 
Naples;  a  journey  of  150  miles,  easily  per- 
formed in  about  35  hours.  Few  people  care 
to  stop  upon  the  road,  the  houses  being 
abominably  nasty.  The  country,  formerly 
the  garden  of  Italy  now  not  affording  a 
house  for  a  traveller  to  lodge  in,  nor  an  air 
wholesome  enough  to  breathe  in,  for  a  single 
night ;  occasioned  by  the  stagnation  of 
waters  in  the  marshy  grounds,  and  the 
scarcity  of  inhabitants  to  cultivate  the 
land.  .  .  . 

"  This  great  road  to  Naples  so  much  fre- 
quented by  travellers,  was  some  years  ago 
in  so  bad  a  condition,  that  it  was  hardly 
passable ;  but  is  now  become  the  best  road 
in  Italy,  which  the  King  of  Naples  has  made 
remarkably  fine.  .  .  .  The  road  leads  thro' 
Capua,  a  modern  town  within  three  or  four 
miles  of  the  ancient  Capua  ;  the  ruins  of 
which  are  still  seen.  This  country  is  well 
cultivated  all  the  way  to  Naples ;  affords 
many  beautiful  prospects  and  bears  quite  a 
different  aspect  to  that  of  the  Campania. 

"  Naples  is  bigger  than  Rome.  Contains 
upwards  of  400,000  inhabitants  which  is 
double  the  number  of  those  at  Rome.  The 
streets  are  extremely  well  paved  and 
spacious  ;  the  situation  of  it  upon  the  Bay 
so  delightful  that  no  town  in  Europe  can  be 
brought  in  competition  with  it.   .  .   . 

"  Capo  de  Monte  a  royal  pallace  left 
unfinished.  ...  In  Capo  de  Monte  is  a 
numerous  collection  of  pictures  amongest 
which  are  a  few  by  Raphael  and  Correggio. 
The  great  merit  of  these  pictures  I  was  not 
able  to  find  out.  Here  is  likewise  an  im- 
mense collection  of  medals,  camaos,  in- 
taglias,  some  of  which  are  of  great  value. 
.  .  .  The  Opera  House  is  the  largest  and 
most  magnificent  I  ever  saw  ;  but  the  space 
being  so  great,  the  voice  of  the  singer  can 
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hardly  be  heard  altho'  there  should  be  a 
decent  silence  observed,  which  is  seldom  the 
case ;  for  the  conversation  of  the  company 
in  the  boxes  joined  to  the  noise  in  the 
pit,  puts  the  Opera  quite  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. .  .  . 

'•  On  the  other  side  of  the  Bay,  to  the  cast 
...  is  Mount  X'esuvius,  no  agreeable  object 
to    the   inhabitants,    who    have   suffered   so 
much   from   the   frequent   eruptions  of  this 
volcano.     That    which    hapened    in     1767, 
tho'    not    fatal    in    its    consequences,    was 
thought  to  be  as  violent  and  tremendous  as 
any  since  the  famous  one  described  by  the 
younger  Pliny  in  the  year  79.     The  circum- 
stances of  both  were  pretty  near  similar  to 
one  another.     Clouds  of  smoke  rising  up  in 
the  shape  of  pine  trees  ;  and  so  thick  as  to 
entirely  obscure  the  light  of  the  sun,  pre- 
ceded both  eruptions.     Red-hot  stones  of  an 
immense  size  were  thrown  into  the  air,  above 
1,000  feet  high  ;  a  report  from  the  explosion 
was  heard  louder  than  any  thunder  ;  geran- 
doles  of  fire,  displayed  from  the  top  of  the 
mountains,   infinitely    beyond    any  artificial 
fire-works  that  can  be  imagined.     A  river  of 
liquid    fire   rolling   down    the    sides    of  the 
mountain  five  miles  in  length  and  two  miles 
broad  in  some  places  and  about  50  feet  deep 
as   now   appears    by   the  surface,    which   is 
covered  with  this  lava.     While  all  this  com- 
bustible matter  was  struggling  for  vent  the 
whole  city  of  Naples  was  threat'ned  with  im- 
mediate   destruction.      Mr.    Hamilton,    the 
Kings   Envoy  at  the  Court  of  Naples,  was 
upon    the    mountain  in    the    midst    of   this 
dreadful  scene,  and  was  obliged  to  run  three 
miles  without  stopping  for  fear  his  communi- 
cation should  be    cut    off  by  the   lava  :    a 
shower   of  stones   and    cinders   continually 
falling  about  him.     Some  English  gentlemen 
had  like  to  have  paid  dear  for  their  curiosity 
being  bruised  by  the  fall  of  some  of  these 
stones.      This  mountain   is  grown  200   feet 
higher   since    the    last    eruption    from    the 
quantity  of  cinders,  ashes  etc.  that  have  been 
thrown  up  ;  which  makes  the  ascent  up  to 
its  mouth  or  crater  much  more  labourious 
than  it  used  to  be.     This  difficulty  however 
does   not   check  Mr.    Hamilton's   curiosity, 
who    frequently   ascends    the   mountain    as 
usual,  and  from  his  constant  attention  to  all 
the   phenomenons   of    this    volcano,    is    as 


likely  as  any   man  to  strike  out  some  new 
lights  upon   volcanos  in  general,  which  do 
not  seem  to  have    been   sufficiently  under- 
stood by  other  philosophers.  .   .  ." 
( To  be  continued. ) 
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Working  in  Precious  Metals. 

"  By  Hammer  and  Hand 
All  Arts  doth  stand." 

Hammermen's  Motto. 

jORKING  in  precious  metals  and  in 
bronze  was  one  of  the  earliest  and 
most  important  industries  prac- 
tised by  our  forefathers  in  this 
country.  Many  antiquaries  have  questioned 
whether  the  production  of  decorative  objects 
actually  preceded  the  Roman  invasion. 
According  to  Holinshed's  Chronicle  "collars 
of  gold  and  silver  wrought  for  women's 
necks  "  were  a  part  of  the  tribute  which  the 
Emperor  Augustus  laid  upon  this  island,  and 
it  is  scarcely  probable  that  ores  would  have 
been  sought  here  by  other  nations  if  orna- 
ments of  metal  made  in  this  country  had  not 
been  carried  abroad. 

The  earliest  settlements  of  Saxons  un- 
doubtedly included  goldsmiths  and  bronze- 
workers,  for  as  a  race  they  were  accustomed 
to  wearing  ornaments  of  precious  metal, 
made  with  a  skill  and  artistic  taste  which  do 
credit  to  their  handicraft.  The  monasteries, 
in  Saxon  times  no  less  than  in  later  ages, 
were  the  schools  and  cradles  of  arts  and 
industries.  Alcuin,  who  was  living  at  the 
close  of  the  eighth  century,  and  founded 
several  monasteries,  is  especially  mentioned 
in  medieval  chronicles  as  the  patron  of 
handicrafts.  He  was  the  friend  of  Charle 
niagne,  and  went  on  one  occasion  to  Parma 
to  confer  with  that  monarch  on  matters  con- 
nected with  the  goldsmith's  craft,  and  to  dis- 
cuss means  for  improving  the  making  of 
crosses,  shrines,  and  vessels  for  the  churches. 
The  results  of  this  conference  Alcuin  con- 
fided to  the  monks  in  England,  and  richly 
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chased,  hammered  and  enamelled  gold, 
silver,  and  bronze  vessels  made  by  his  in- 
structions long  enriched  the  great  abbeys  of 
Ely,  St.  Albans,  and  Gloucester.  St.  Dunstan 
more  than  any  other  exerted  himself  to 
encourage  handicrafts,  and  at  the  school 
founded  by  him  at  Glastonbury  pupils  were 
taught,  among  other  things,  working  in 
precious  metals  and  bronze.  Later  he  was 
taken  as  the  patron  saint  of  goldsmiths,  and 
the  records  of  city  companies  abound  in 
notices  of  the  ceremonies  which  took  place 
in  his  honour  on  special  occasions.  Many 
of  the  abbots  were  themselves  noted  artists. 
Bishop  Bernward,  who  lived  at  the  close  of 
the  tenth  century,  executed  some  beautiful 
candlesticks  (which  are  now  in  Kensington 
Museum)  for  the  abbey  where  he  learnt  his 
art.  Another  Bishop-artist  was  Brithnodus 
of  Ely,  whose  four  images,  covered  with 
silver-gilt  and  precious  stones,  the  glory  of 
the  abbey,  had  to  go,  with  many  other  orna- 
ments, to  appease  the  resentment  of  William 
the  Conqueror  against  this  last  stronghold  of 
the  Saxons. 

The  goldsmith's  craft  was  not,  like  that  of 
the  painter  and  sculptor,  entirely  confined  to 
ecclesiastical  purposes.  The  Saxons  of  high 
birth  delighted  in  possessing  jewels  and 
ornaments  in  gold  and  silver ;  nobles  wore 
heavy  bracelets,  brooches,  and  clasps,  whilst 
the  girdles  of  persons  of  distinction  were 
usually  profusely  decorated,  not  only  with 
buckles  of  richest  workmanship,  conspicuous 
for  size,  but  with  chased  plates,  or  plates  set 
with  stones  or  enamelled.  Pendants  made 
of  gold  and  set  with  garnets  and  turquoises 
were  often  attached  to  them.  An  interesting 
collection  of  Saxon  brooches,  buckles, 
portions  of  horse-trappings  and  bosses,  many 
of  which  were  dug  up  at  Faversham  in  Kent, 
was  lately  bequeathed  by  Mr.  Gibbs  to  the 
South  Kensington  Museum.  One  of  the 
most  noteworthy  of  the  jewels  we  still 
possess  is  that  called  "  Aelfred's  Jewel,'"''  a 
little  bit  of  real  art  which  is  further  en- 
riched by  the  legends  of  its  origin,  and  the 
romance  of  its  recovery  in  recent  days,     'i'he 

•  Mr.  Elliot  Stock  is  now  engaged  in  producing 
a  facsimile  of  the  Jewel  as  an  appropriate  souvenir 
of  the  coming  millennial  celebration.  The  facsimile 
will  be  produced  in  three  metals —copper  -  gilt, 
silver-gilt,  and  gold. — Ed. 
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story  runs  that  when  Alfred,  "England's 
darling,"  as  our  Laureate  has  called  him, 
was  an  exile  on  the  Isle  of  Athelney,  await- 
ing with  his  few  faithful  adherents  an  oppor- 
tunity for  driving  out  the  Danes  and  regain- 
ing his  kingdom,  the  quarrelsomeness  which 


ALFRED  S    JEWEL  :    FRONT. 

comes  of  inactivity  began  to  stir  among  his 
young  men.  To  give  employment  for  mind 
and  fingers,  he  set  them  "  to  fashion  him  a 
sceptre,  and  the  one  which  pleased  him  best 
should  he  use  when  he  came  to  his  kingdom." 
This  may  be  mere  legend,  but  the  fact  re- 
mains that  hundreds  of  years  after  Alfred 
had  passed  away  a  Saxon  jewel  was  dug  up 


from  the  marshy  ground  of  Athelney  Isle, 
bearing  the  inscription,  "  Aelfred  mee  he  ht 
gewyrcan  " — Alfred  bade  me  to  be  worked — 
and  now  rests  among  other  treasures  in  the 
Ashmolean  Museum  at  Oxford,  a  memento 
of  Saxon  skill  and  cunning  in  metal-work. 
It  is  fashioned  out  of  a  piece  of  crystal, 
\  inch   thick  and  2   inches  long,  framed  in 
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fine  gold  filigree  work,  with  a  gold  plate  to 
protect  the  back  of  the  stone,  upon  which  a 
flower  was  chased,  as  though  the  loving 
artificer  would  not  leave  it  with  an  unfinished 
appearance.      On   the  front   of   the  crystal, 


ALFRED  S    JEWEL  :    BACK. 

inlaid  in  gold  and  green  mosaic,  is  the  out- 
line of  a  king  in  robes  of  state,  holding  in 
each  hand  a  lily  ;  and,  as  though  to  fashion 
this  jewel  to  the  likeness  of  a  sceptre,  is  the 
head  of  a  dolphin  worked  in  gold,  having 
tiny  rubies  for  eyes,  and  an  open    mouth, 


through  which  once  ran  a  gold  peg,  ending 
in  a  fine  screw.  This  treasure  happily 
escaped  the  fate  of  the  many  Saxon  ornaments 
which  went  to  buy  peace  and  rest  from  the 
raids  of  the  Danes.  So  rapacious  were  these 
invaders  that  the  Dane-geld  was  insufficient 
to  satisfy  them,  and  the  nobles  gave  orna- 


ment after  ornament,  until  the  King  himself 
had  not  even  a  brooch  wherewith  to  fasten 
his  cloak.  One  of  the  old  chroniclers 
pictures  for  us  the  scene  of  such  a  treaty 
by  bribery,  when  Alfred,  with  his  nobles 
round  him,  meets  on  the  chalky  downs  of 
Dorsetshire  (luthorm  and  his  Danish 
warriors,  and,  after  repeating  the  terms  of 
peace,  hands  over  to  them  "  the  gold  coins, 
gold  brooches  and  clasps,  gold  bracelets  and 
gold  cups,  borne  by  a  train  of  Saxons  on 
shields  turned  to  serve  as  trays,  on  each 
shield  heavily  heaped  a  shining  load." 

It  is  little  wonder  that  most  of  the  Saxon 
ornaments  which  we  now  possess  have  been 
dug  from  barrows  or  mounds  over  the  dead. 
In  a  grave  at  Sarre,  in  the  Isle  of  Thanet,  a 
curious  necklace  made  of  four  gold  coins 
and  a  circlet  of  flat  mosaic  work,  set  in  gold, 
was  found,  together  with  a  perforated  silver 
spoon,  set  with  garnets  and  other  precious 
stones,  no  doubt  the  baptismal  spoon  of 
some  noble  family. 

x\  little  room  in  the  Bristol  Museum, 
entered  from  the  Etruscan  Saloon,  contains 
a  very  valuable  collection  of  such  rescued 
treasures,  among  them  being  the  gold  ring  of 
Ethelwulf,  King  of  Wessex,  actually  found 
in  a  cart-rut  at  Laverstock,  Hampshire,  and 
also  one  found  near  York,  which  belonged 
to  his  daughter  Ethelswitha,  the  sister  of 
Alfred  the  Great. 

The  Goldsmiths'  Guild  claims  to  have  been 
in  existence  and  to  Iiave  possessed  land 
before  the  Norman  Conquest,  a  statement 
which  it  is  now  difficult  to  substantiate ;  but 
we  know  that  very  soon  after  this  period  the 
guild  must  have  been  fairly  powerful,  for  in 
1 1 54  Henry  II.  found  it  convenient  to  try  to 
suppress  it.  The  work  accomplished  was  of 
the  most  beautiful  description,  and  church 
candlesticks  produced  at  this  time  are 
amongst  the  most  astonishing  examples  of 
the  gold  and  silversmiths'  skill.  They  are  of 
immense  size,  and  when  filled  with  candles 
must  have  made  a  dazzling  blaze  of  light. 
One  of  the  finest  was  made  in  Gloucester  at 
the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century  :  it  is  of 
silver,  sculptured  entirely  with  bands  of  leaves 
and  stalks,  surrounded  and  supported  by 
figures  of  birds  and  beasts,  men  and  fantastic 
monsters.  A  pair  made  by  a  monk  ot 
St.   Albans,  named  Anketil,  were  presented 
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by  the  abbot  of  the  monastery  to  Pope 
Adrian  IV.,  who  so  much  appreciated  their 
workmanship  that  he  consecrated  them  to 
St.  Peter,  and  high  ecclesiastical  distinctions 
accrued  to  St.  Albans  on  account  of  the  gift. 
Anketil  was  so  famous  for  his  skill  in  gold, 
silver  and  iron-working,  jewellery  and  gild- 
ing, that  he  was  invited  by  the  King  of  Den- 
mark to  become  his  goldsmith  and  banker. 

The  finest  work  of  the  Middle  Ages  was 
undoubtedly  done  in  the  monasteries  until 
the  thirteenth  century.  Then  the  monks' 
teaching  began  to  bear  fruit,  and  there  were 
hundreds  of  craftsmen  scattered  up  and 
down  the  country  who  could  design  and 
model  correctly  with  firm  and  dexterous 
hand.  The  few  pieces  of  early  metal-work 
we  possess,  though  of  course  of  unequal 
merit,  all  show  a  knowledge  of  the  craft  and 
a  loving  care  for  detail.  Living  models  were 
faithfully  followed,  and  into  bronze  and 
stone,  or  gold  and  silver,  those  medieval 
artists  translated  what  was  constantly  before 
their  eyes,  perpetuating  the  rich  dress  of  the 
period,  the  garb  of  the  convent,  and  the 
armour  of  knights  and  men-at-arms  with 
such  exactness  that  their  work  forms  one  of 
the  most  veracious  chronicles  we  possess  of 
early  customs  and  costumes. 

But  it  was  upon  knightly  equipments  of  all 
kinds  that  the  goldsmith  lavished  the  most 
exquisite  work.  Girdles  were  made  of 
wrought  metal  and  set  with  precious  stones ; 
spurs,  sword-hilt  and  mountings,  daggers  and 
scabbards,  were  of  gold  and  silver,  jewelled 
like  those  worn  by  Henry  V.  at  Agincourt ; 
and  belts,  either  of  leather,  silk,  or  precious 
tissue,  were  covered  with  gold  or  silver-gilt, 
and  beautifully  ornamented  with  turquoises, 
rubies,  or  garnets.  Chased  plates  of  gold 
enamelled  were  sometimes  used  to  decorate 
the  belt,  and  various  valuables  were  attached 
to  it  as  pendants. 

In  the  thirteenth  century  working  in  metal 
reached  its  greatest  perfection,  and  examples 
of  this  period's  productions  show  how  eagerly 
new  methods  and  fresh  designs  brought  from 
the  Continent  were  adopted  by  English 
artificers.  Gilding  and  tool-work  for  deco 
rating  wood  were  introduced  by  Master 
William,  a  Florentine,  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  and  one  of  the  most  famous  speci- 
mens of  the  work  is  the  coronation-chair  in 


Westminster  Abbey,  made  about  the  year 
1300,  by  a  craftsman  whose -name  has  not 
been  preserved.  About  1450  the  art  of 
printing  from  engraved  plates  was  invented, 
and  speedily  became  an  important  branch  of 
the  goldsmith's  industry,  whilst  another  ac- 
complishment was  the  sinking  of  dies  for 
coins,  but  especially  for  medallion  portraits 
and  memorial  medals. 

With  regard  to  the  tools  employed  by 
early  goldsmiths,  existing  records  are  both 
meagre  and  scarce.  The  will  of  John  Colam, 
dated  1490,  gives  a  complete  inventory  of 
his  stock-in-trade  and  the  contents  of  his 
workshop,  and  is  interesting  to  us  because  it 
shows  that  the  outfit  of  the  medieval  gold- 
smith must  have  been  radically  the  same  as 
that  used  to-day — swages,  punches,  draw- 
tongs,  plates,  bench,  and  ingots.  One  item 
in  the  inventory — "j  lez  gyllttyng  plater" — 
shows  us  that  he  did  his  own  gilding ;  he 
possessed,  too,  a  box  of  gravers,  showing 
that  graving  also  was  done  on  the  premises. 
In  fact,  the  early  goldsmith  carried  his  work 
through  all  its  details  himself,  and,  in  con- 
sidering his  calling,  we  must  remember  that  the 
term  goldsmith  in  medieval  history  covered 
a  much  wider  area  than  it  does  to-day.  The 
modern  goldsmith  works  only  in  gold  and 
silver ;  in  the  Middle  Ages  he  worked  equally 
in  copper,  enamels,  and  other  decorative 
materials,  precious  in  those  days.  When 
commissioned  to  produce  a  goblet  or  a  cup, 
he  designed  it,  modelled  it  in  wax  or  clay, 
melted  his  gold,  beat  it  down  to  the  required 
thickness  with  sledge-hammers — rolling-mills 
were  not  known  then — worked  the  material 
into  the  required  article,  and  chased,  en- 
graved, or  enamelled  it  with  his  own  hands. 

An  engraving  of  a  goldsmith's  shop  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  by  Jost  Amman,  shows  us 
a  brick  hearth,  which  was  used  for  melting 
and  such  purposes,  whilst  on  an  iron  anvil  a 
workman  is  hammering  down  an  ingot.  At 
an  oblong  table  two  other  workmen  are 
seated  embossing,  and  on  the  walls  are 
ranged  the  tools — shears,  gravers,  drawplates, 
and  crucibles.  No  division  of  labour  on  the 
CO  operative  system  of  to-day  is  indicated, 
for  such  did  not  exist  :  every  man  began 
and  finished  the  work  he  undertook,  and  his 
superiority  as  a  workman  consisted  in  his 
capacity  to  do  all  parts  well.   The  advantages 
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of  such  a  system  are  evident :  unity  of  design 
was  obtained,  and  the  artistic  harmony  was 
not  sacrificed,  as  so  often  happens  to  day,  by 
the  article  passing  from  one  hand  to  another, 
and  being  executed,  as  it  were,  i)iecemeal. 

A  most  interesting  exhibition  was  held  in 
1895  at  Cambridge,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Antiquarian  So<iety,  where  beautiful 
examples  of  medieval  work  in  precious 
metals  that  had  been  hidden  away  for 
centuries  in  the  coffers  of  the  various 
colleges  were  displayed  in  the  Fitzwilliam 
Museum.  Every  article  exhibited,  apart 
from  its  antiquity  and  value,  had  an  historic 
interest,  commemorating  the  pious  devotion 
to  the  college  of  famous  men  of  the  past. 
Some  of  the  treasures  had  gone  through 
strange  vicissitudes.  A  thurible  or  silver 
incense-ship,  once  the  possession  of  the 
Abbot  of  Ramsey,  was  rescued  from  Whittle- 
sea  Mere,  into  which  it  had  been  thrown  for 
safety  centuries  ago,  when  the  monks  were 
menaced  by  some  hostile  invasion.  Ex- 
quisite cups,  drinking -bowls,  ewers  and 
basins  and  spoons  formed  part  of  the  ex- 
hibition, which  also  included  an  interesting 
specimen  of  a  standing  salt-cellar  and  cover 
in  the  shape  of  an  hour-glass,  engraved  with 
Tudor  roses,  portcullis,  and  fleur-de-lis,  which 
was  part  of  a  royal  bequest  of  plate  for 
Christ's  College. 

In  medieval  times  the  salt  was  the  most 
important  article  of  table-plate,  marking  the 
distinction  of  rank  of  those  who  sat  at  the 
table,  and  the  art  and  ingenuity  of  silver- 
smiths were  lavished  upon  it.  All  Souls 
College,  Oxford,  has  a  curious  example  in 
the  shape  of  a  giant,  which  makes  a  most 
imposing  centre-piece.  Salt-cellars  were 
frequently  made  with  four  raised  arms  for 
supporting  a  napkin  to  preserve  the  salt  from 
dirt  or  poison. 

If  the  saltcellar  was  the  most  important 
article  of  medieval  table-plate,  the  ship  or 
nef  was  the  most  curious  and  costly.  No 
person  of  distinction  considered  his  coffers 
complete  without  one,  and  great  lords  often 
possessed  three  or  four.  As  the  name  indi- 
cates, the  shape  of  this  piece  of  plate  was 
distinctly  nautical.  Sixteenth-century  ntfs 
were  made  with  masts,  yards,  shrouds,  and 
sailors  in  the  rigging — accurate  models  of  ex- 
isting vessels.     Piers  Gaveston,  Richard  II.'s 


favourite,  and  the  model  of  a  medieval 
dandy,  had  among  his  jewels  a  silver  ship 
upon  wheels,  beautifully  enamelled,  while 
one  in  the  possession  of  Edward  III.  had 
gilded  dragons^on  bow  and  stern.  The  use 
of  the  nc/vfa.s  to  hold  spices  and  sweetmeats, 
and  it  answered  much  the  purpose  of  the 
modern  t^pergne. 

One  of  the  richest  collections  of  these 
quaint  relics  of  the  goldsmith's  craft  is  in  the 
possession  of  the  Duke  of  Saxe-Coburg  at 
Clarence  House. 

(To  be  continued.) 


jTartbcr  Conttibutions  totoaru  a 
IJ)istor|)  of  €arlicr  (2BDucation 
in  (^ccat  TBntain. 

By  W.  Carew  Hazlitt. 
{ Continued  from  p.  112.) 


A  Complete  Syntax  of  the  Latin  Tongue, 
compared  with  the  English.  In  three 
parts.     By  Robert  Pate.     8vo.,   Norwich, 

1713- 

Persii  Satyrai  Sex,  cura  J.  Bond.  8vo.,  Lon- 
dini,  1614. 

edited  by  John  Stirling.     8vo.,    Lon- 

dini,  1736. 

The  Satires  of  Persius.  Translated  by 
Barten  Holyday.  i2mo.,  Oxford,  1616, 
1 61 7,  etc. 

A  Prosaic  Translation  of  Aulus  Persius 
Flaccus's  Six  Satyrs.  Translated  by  Henry 
Eelbeck,  Schoolmaster.  Small  Svo., 
London,  17 19.  Dedicated  to  the  Masters 
of  Eton,  Westminster,  St.  Paul's,  Charter- 
House,  and  Merchant  Taylors'. 

Phredri  Fabulae  [50]  Selectae,  Latine,  Anglice, 
Gallice.  Translated  by  Daniel  Bellamy, 
formerly  of  St.  John's  College,  Oxford. 
Svo.,  1734.     Copper  plates. 

This  poet  was  also  edited  for  the  use  of  schools 
in  the  original  language  by  Christopher  Wase, 
1672,  and  others. 

Tractatulus  de  Modo  (S:  Ratione  formandi 
voces  derivitivas  Lingure  Latin?e.  By  Ed- 
ward Phillips.     4to.,  London,  1682. 
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A  Practical  Grammar,  or  the  easiest  and 
shortest  way  to  initiate  young  children  in 
the  Latin  tongue.  By  T.  Philomath,  master 
of  a  free  school.     8vo.,  London,  1682. 

Archaeologise  Atticse  Libri  Septem.  By  Francis 
Rous,  Provost  of  Eton.  Fifth  edition. 
4to.,  Oxford,  1658. 

Rudiments  of  the  Latin  Tongue.  By  Thomas 
Ruddiman.     8vo.,  Edinburgh,  17 14. 

Founded  on  the  St.  Paul's  Primer.     There  are 
other  editions. 

Grammatica  Anglo-Latina.  The  Rules  com- 
posed in  English  and  Latin  verse.  By 
James  Shirley.  i2mo.,  1649,  1651,  1654, 
1656,  1660. 

Published  under  various  titles. 

Solomon's  Proverbs,  English  and  Latin. 
Alphabetically  Collected  for  help  of 
Memory.  Fitted  for  the  use  of  schools. 
By  Henry  D'Anvers.  i2mo.,  London, 
1676,  1728. 

Quaestiones  &  Responsiones  Grammaticales. 
By  John  Stockwood.    8vo.,  London,  1592. 

Anglo-Latinus  Nomenclator  Grcecorum  Pri- 
mitivorum.  By  Simon  Sturtevant.  8vo., 
London,  1597. 

Rudimenta  Grammatices.  By  Andrew 
Symson.     8vo.,  Edinburgi,  1587. 

Secunda   Tonsura.      4to.,    Edinburgi, 

1607. 

An  Introduction  to  the  Art  of  Teaching  the 
Latin  Speech.  By  Christopher  Syms. 
8vo.,  Dublin,  1634. 

A  brief  Introduction  to  Syntax,  compendiously 
shewing  the  true  use  and  reason  of  Latin 
construction,  collected  for  the  most  part 
out  of  Antonio  de  Lebriza,  with  the  con- 
cordance by  J[ohn]  H[awkins].  8vo., 
1631. 

The  Grounds  of  Latin  Syntax  in  English. 
8vo.,  Chester,  n.d.  [about  1720]. 

A  Delicious  Syrup  newly  clarified  for  young 
scholars  that  thirst  for  the  sweet  liquor  of 
Latin  speech.     Licensed  in  1569-70. 

Probably  same  as  the  Comfortable  Aid  for 
Scholars,  1568,  noticed  suprd. 

Terence  :  Vulgaria  qusedam  in  Anglicam 
linguam  traducta.  4to.  [Oxford,  about 
1483].     Other  editions. 

The  first-named  forms  part  of  the  Grammar  of 
John  Annic|uil.  This  must  have  been  an  ex- 
cessively popular  text-book. 

Vulgaria.     Folio,  W.   Faques,   without 

date. 


Terence:  Comoedise.    4to.,  R.  Pynson,  1497. 
Terence    in    English.       4to.    [?  John 

Rastell,  about  1530]. 
Andria,    The    first     Comedy    of    Terence. 

Translated  by  Maurice  Kyffin.    4to.,  1588. 
Dedicated  to  Lord  Buckhurst's  two  sons. 

Terence  in  English.     By  Richard  Bernard. 
4to.,  1598.     Often  reprinted. 

The  Two  First  Comedies  of  Terence  called 
Andria  and  the  Eunuch,  newly  Englished 
by  Thomas  Newman.  Fitted  for  Scholars' 
Private  Action  in  their  Schools.  8vo., 
1627. 

Newman  was  a  St.  Paul's  master. 

The  First  [and  Second]  Comedy  of  Terence, 
called  Andria  [and  Eunuchus],  English  and 
Latin.  Turned  into  English  by  Dr. 
Webbe.     4to.,  1629. 

Webbe  patented  this  version  ;  but  it  was  not 
reprinted. 

Publii  Terentii  Comoediae  Sex  Anglo-Latinae. 

By  Charles   Hoole.      English  and  Latin. 

For  the  use  of  young  scholars.    8vo.,  1667. 
Flowers  for    Latin    Speaking,   selected   and 

gathered    out   of  Terence.      By   Nicolas 

Udall.     8vo.,  1533.     Often  reprinted. 
Terence's  Comedies,  in  English  Prose.    The 

Whole  adapted  to  the  Capacities  of  Youth 

at  School,  as  well  as  of  Private  Gentlemen. 

By   S.    Patrick.      Second   edition.      8vo., 

1750- 

Thomae  Thomasii  Dictionarium.  i2mo., 
London,  1587  ;  fifth  edition,  4to.,  Cam- 
bridge, 1596. 

Rudimenta  Puerorum  in  Artem  Gramma- 
ticam.  By  John  Vaus  of  Aberdeen.  4to., 
Parisiis,  1522,  1531,  1553. 

Virgil :  Bucolica  cum  commento.  4to., 
W.  de  Worde,  1512. 

Other  and  possibly  earlier  editions. 

Nicolai  Grimoaldi  in  P.  V.  Maronis  quatuor 
libros  Georgicorum  in  oratione  soluta 
Paraphrasis  elegantissima.     8vo.,  London, 

1591- 

Grimoald  was  a  rather  noted  writer  of  the 
Tudor  day,  and  contributed  to  TottelPs  Miscel- 
lany, 1557. 

The  Bucolics,  translated  into  rhyming  verse  by 
Abraham  Fleming.  With  Notes.  410 , 
1575.  Another  version  in  blank  verse, 
by  the  same,  with  the  Georgics,  4to., 
1589. 
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The  Pastorals  of  Virgil,  with  a  Course  of 
English  Reading  for  Schools.  Hy  Dr. 
R.  J.  Thornton.  Small  8vo.,  London, 
182 1.     Plates. 

One  or  two  of  the  early   Iransl.itions  of  the 
.Kndd  m.iy   have   lieen    used    in   schools.       In 
nuKlern  tiniC'*  Davidson's  Virgil  was  a  favourite 
text-lx)ok.       Of    course,    all    the    schools    and 
collejjes  hail  and  have  their  own  special  versions. 
\'estibulum   Lingu:e  Latins.     A  Dictionary 
for  Children.     By  Thomas  Willes.     8vo., 
London,  1651. 
Animadversions    upon    Lily's    Grammar,    or 
Lily  Scanned.     By  Thomas  Wise.     8vo., 
1625. 
The  Latin  Euphony,  or  an  Introduction  into 
the  I^tin  tongue.     By  Roger  Wolverston. 
Licensed  in  1640. 


GREEK  BOOKS  USED  AT  SCHOOLS,  WITH 
A  FEW  ENGLLSH  TRANSLATIONS. 

It  appears  to  be  characteristic  of  the  in- 
congruous way  in  which  even  a  man  like 
Bishop  Gardiner  allows  himself  to  deliver 
theological  platitudes,  that  in  his  Detection  of 
the  Devifs  Sophistry,  1546,  in  introducing 
an  extract  from  Joannes  Darnascenus  in  the 
original  Greek,  he  affords  this  explanation  : 
"  I  have  been  the  rather  persuaded  to  write 
in  the  original  in  Greek,  and  therewith  the 
translation  in  Latin  and  also  English.  It 
shall  not  greatly  augment  the  book,  and 
because  some  children  learn  Greek  in  this 
time,  it  may  serve  them  for  a  lesson,  where- 
with to  occupy  their  tender  wits,  and  con- 
firm them  against  the  malice  of  the  devil." 

There  is  a  curious  passage  in  the  I^tin 
Epistle  of  Sir  Thomas  More  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford,  separately  printed  in  1633, 
where  he  says  that,  when  he  was  at  London, 
there  were  two  parties,  the  Hellenists  and 
the  Latinists,  who  regarded  each  other  with 
a  sort  of  hostility,  and  the  latter,  to  mark 
their  strong  antipathy  to  everything  Greek, 
assumed  such  names  as  Priatn,  Hector^ 
Paris. 

Theodori  Gazae  de  Constructione.    R.  Croco 
Britanno  interprete.     4to.,  Lipsiae,  15 16. 
I   have  seen   Book  IV.    only  of  this   Greek 
grammar. 
Introductiones   in    Rudimenta   Graeca.     By 
Richard  Croke,     4to.,  1520. 


Elementa  Grammaticoe  Graecai.  By  the 
same.     4to.,  Colonice,  1520. 

See  Ellis's  Original  Letters,  Third  Series,  i. 
333.  334. 
Grajcre    Lingu.-e  Spicilegium.      By    Edward 
Grant,    Master    of    Westminster    School. 
4to.,  London,  1575. 
Homeri  Ilias  GraDce.     8vo.,  Londini,  1591. 
No    earlier    edition    of    any   portion    of    the 
Homeric  writings  in    the   original    language   of 
English   origin   is  known  ;    but  the  foreign  im- 
pressions found  their  way  over  to  us,  and  even 
of  the  first  of  1488  there  is  one  which   Bishoj) 
Tunstall  presented  to  some  college  or  school  in 
the  Hulh  library. 

Universa  Grammatica  Graeca.  By  Alex- 
ander Scot.     8vo.,  Lugduni,  1594. 

Homeri  Gnomologia  duplici  parallelismo 
illustrata  per  Jacobum  Duportum  Can- 
tabrigiensem.     4to.  1660. 

The  First,  Second,  and  Third  Books  of 
Homer's  Iliad,  translated  by  Thomas 
Grantham.     4to.,  1660. 

The  translator  was  a  schoolmaster  living  in 
White  Bear  Court,  over  against  the  Golden  Ball, 
upon  Adlin  Hill.  The  version  was  doubtless 
with  a  view  to  his  pupils.  When  he  issued 
Hook  HI.  he  had  removed  to  Mermaid  Court, 
Gutter  Lane. 

The  Adventures  of  Ulysses  [a  popular  version 
of  the  Odyssey].  By  Charles  I^mb.  8vo., 
London,  Godwin's  Juvenile  Library,  1808. 

Progymnasma  Scholasticum,  hoc  est,  Epi- 
grammatum  Graecorum  .  .  .  Praxis.  Per 
J.  Stockwood.     8vo.,  London,  1596. 

Tabulae  ad  Grammaticam  Graecam  Intro- 
ductoriae.  By  Bishop  Prideaux.  4to., 
Oxon.,  1629. 

."Esop's  Fables  in  Greek. 

Said  in  the  School's  Probation,  1652,  to  have 
then  been  in  use  at  Merchant  Taylors'  ;  probably 
it  was  so  elsewhere. 

An    Introduction    into   the   Greek   Tongue. 
By  Edmund  Reeve.     4to.,  London,  1650. 
The  New  Testament  in  Greek. 

The  Vulgate  was  more  commonly  used  at 
-Merchant  Taylors'  in  the  writer's  time. 

Archaeologia  Graeca  ;  or,  The  Antiquities  of 
Greece.  By  Archb.  Potter.  2  vols.  8vo., 
1697-9.     Often  reprinted. 

MeduUae,  seu  radices  insigniores  Linguae 
Graecae,  or  the  Greek  Primitives  gram- 
matically arranged,  with  a  copious  Latin 
and  English  interpretation.  By  J.  Booth, 
of  Wibsey,  Yorkshire.  4to.,  Hudders- 
field,  1798. 
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Hebrew. 

At  our  public  and  other  schools,  down  to 
recent  times,  Hebrew  was  taught  to  a  very 
limited  extent,  and  the  master  usually  pos- 
sessed a  very  slight  and  superficial  con- 
versance with  it.  In  the  time  of  James  I., 
when  the  Septuagint  undertook  to  render  the 
Scriptures  out  of  the  original  language,  it  is 
said  that  very  few  of  them  understood  it. 

The  Key  of  the  Holy  Tongue :  wherein  is 
contained,  first  .the  Hebrew  Grammar ; 
secondly,  a  Practice ;  thirdly,  a  Short 
Dictionary.  By  P.  Martinius.  Trans- 
lated   by    John    Udall.      8vo.,    Leyden, 

^593- 

The  Scholar's  Companion ;  or,  A  Little 
Library,  containing  all  the  Interpretations 
of  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  Bible.  By 
Alexander  Rowley,  of  Gloucester  Hall, 
Oxford.     8vo.,  1648. 

The  Learner's  Help ;  The  first  part,  by 
which  ye  may  presently  find  out  the  Root 
of  any  Hebrew  word  in  the  Bible.  By 
the  same.     8vo.,  1650. 

Universal  Hebrew  Grammar,  for  the  Use  of 
Schools  and  Private  Gentlemen.     Svo. 
The  copy  before  me  belonged  to  Dr.  Johnson. 


EARLIER  ENGLISH  SCHOOL-BOOKS. 
A.  B.  C. 

"  The  alphabet  in  large  characters  on  a  square 
block  in  four  lines  ;  there  is  a  handle  with  a 
pierced  loophole  for  suspension." — Society  of 
Antiquaries  of  London. 

See  Tuer's  Horn- Book,  1897,  p.  284.  The 
example  there  engraved  appears  to  be  a  reissue 
of  later  date,  with  the  letters  worn  by  use,  of  a 
block  originally  made  for  Wynkyn  de  Worde 
the  typographer,  as  it  has  at  the  foot  his  cypher. 
A.  B.  C.  In  Latin  and  according  to  Sarum 
use.     8vo.,  Llanhydrock. 

Printed  on  vellum,  four  leaves,  taken  from  the 
covers  of  another  book.  The  text  contains  the 
alphabet,  vowels,  and  Lord's  Prayer,  Ave  Maria, 
Creed,  etc.  It  is  slightly  imperfect.  See  Tuer's 
Horn- Book,  1 897,  p.  383. 

The  A.  B.  C. 

Repeatedly  mentioned  in  John  Dome  of 
Oxford's  Account-Book  for  1520,  both  on  jiaper 
and  parchment.  The  latter  may  have  l)een 
identical  with  the  preceding  entry. 

The  A.    B.  C.  both  in   Latin  and  English. 
8vo.,  London,  Thomas  Petyt,  1538. 


The  A.  B.  C.  set  forthe  by  the  Kynges 
maiestie  and  his  Clergye.  8vo.,  W. 
Powell,  London  [about  1545]. 

The  A.  B.  C.  with  the   Lord's    Prayer,  »&c. 
8vo.,  London,  John  Day  [1553]. 
The  first  Protestant  ABC. 

An    a    b  c    for    children    in    English    with 
syllables.       Licensed    to   John    Waley   in 
1557-8. 
An   a  b  c    in    Latin.      Licensed    to   John 

Tisdale  in  1558-9. 
The  A.  B.  C.     Printed  without   license  by 

John  Tisdale  in  1558-9. 
The  A.  B.  C.  with  the  Pater-noster,  Aue, 
Crede,  and  Ten  Commaundementes  in 
Englysshe,  newly  translated  and  set  forth 
at  the  kynges  most  gracyous  commaunde- 
ment.  Small  8vo.,  4  leaves.  London, 
Richard  Lant,  1559.  Printed  only  on 
one  side,  to  be  folded  so  as  to  admit  of 
the  blank  pages  being  pasted  together. 

It  begins  with  five  different  Alphabets  and 
Gloria  Patri,  then  the  Paternoster  and  Graces 
before  and  after  meat.  This  is  probably  the 
"A.  B.  C.  in  englesshe"  licensed  to  Lant  in 
1558-9.  It  appears  to  be  on  the  lines  of  the 
primitive  type  noticed  above. 

An  a  b  c  for  children.     Licensed  to  Thomas 

Purfoot  in  156 1-2. 
An  a  b  c  with  a  prayer.     Licensed  to  John 

AUde  in  1564-5. 
All   the  Letters  of  the  A.  B.   C,  by  every 

sundry   letter   whereof    there    is   a   good 

document  set  forth  and  taught  in  rhyme. 

Translated  out  of  Bass-Almain  into  English, 

Anno  1575.     A  broadside. 
A  Godly  a  b  c.     Licensed  to  Edward  White 

in  1579. 
The  horn  A.  B.  C.     Licensed  in  1587. 
The  A.   B.  C.   for  children,  containing  two 

sheets    of    paper :     newly    devised    with 

syllables,    with    the    Lord's    Prayer,    our 

belief,     and     the     ten     commandments. 

Licensed  3  May,   1591,  but  subsequently 

cancelled. 
A  ready  way  to  learn  the  A.  B.  C. 

Sir  Hugh  V\2X\.\  Jewel- House,  1594. 

Mayer's  Catechism  Abridged,  Or  the  A.  B.  C. 

Enlarged.     i2mo.,  1623. 
An  A.    B.    C.  or  Horn-Book  for  Children. 

By    Stephen     Penton,    principal    of    St. 

Edmund   Hall,    Oxford.      Mentioned    in 

Knight's  Life  of  Colet,  ed.  1823,  p.  129. 
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The  A.  B.  C.  with  the  Catechism,     izmo., 

London,  1668. 
The  A.  B.  C.     i2mo.,  Ix)ndon,  1683,  1698, 

1719.  1757.  etc. 
Libretto   di    Abacho    per   far   imparare    gli 

figlioli     gli     principii    dell'    Arithmetico. 

Licensed   to  be  printed   in    English   and 

Italian  in  1590. 
^sop's  Fables  in  English.     By  W.  Caxton. 

Folio,  1483.     Numerous  editions  down  to 

1647. 
/Esopus  cum  Commento.     4to.,  R.  Pynson, 

1502  ;  W.  de  Worde,  1503. 
/Esop's   Fables   translated    in  such   sort   as 

may  be  most  profitable  to  the  Grammar 

School.     By  John  Brinsley.     8vo.,  1624. 
Regula;  Informationis.      By  John    Barchby 

the  Elder.     4to.,  W.  de  Worde,  no  year. 
An  Alvearie  or  Triple  Dictionarie,  in  English, 

Latin,    and    French.       By    John    Baret. 

Folio,  London,  1573. 
An    Alvearie,     or     Quadruple     Dictionarie 

[English,    Latin,     Greek,    and     French]. 

By  John  Baret.     Folio,  London,  1580. 
Gradus      Comparationum.       By     Johannes 

Bellomayus.     [At  the  end  occurs  :]   Em- 

prynted  by  Richarde  Pynson.     4to.,  eight 

leaves,  or  A  in  eights. 

Dibdin  quotes  the  Heber  copy,  wanting  the  title, 
which  I  have  not  seen  in  any  of  the  editions,  and 
did  not  know  what  book  he  was  describing. 
This  is  apparently  the  editio  princeps,  and  is 
complete  with  a  single  sheet  of  eight.  There  are 
several  later  issues. 

The  English  Schoolmaster,  set  forth  by 
James  Bellot  for  the  teaching  of  Strangers 
to  pronounce  English.  Licensed  in 
1579-80. 

A  little  Catechism,  set  forth  by  Theodorus 
Beza.     8vo.,  London,  1578,  and  again  in 

1579- 
Two  Books  for  the  Entering  of  Children  to 

Spell  and  Read  English.     By  John  Boks 

bank.     i2mo.,  1654. 
A  Bref  Grammar  for  English.     By  William 

BuUokar.     8vo.,  London,  1586. 
The    Examination    of    the    Accidence    by 

Questions  and  Answers.     By  T.  C.     4to., 

1606. 
The  Catechism,  or  Manner  to  teach  Children 

the  Christian  Religion.     By  John  Calvin. 

8vo.,  Geneva,  1556.     Many  other  editions 

in  English 


An  incredible  number  of  Catechisms 
adapted  to  various  ages  and  to  various 
shades  of  belief  appeared  during  the  reigns 
of  Elizabeth  and  her  successors.  In  the 
Crawford  sale,  part  2,  Nos.  250-2,  and  in 
the  Mackellar  one,  1898,  No.  573,  there  was 
a  remarkable  assemblage  of  these  formu- 
laries. They  proceed,  for  the  most  part,  on 
similar  principles,  with  allowance  for  differ- 
ence of  personal  taste  or  opinion,  for  the 
vast  majority  is  of  an  orthodox  Protestant 
stamp  ;  but  they  are  of  two  broadly  distinct 
types,  those  for  elementary  schools,  and 
those  for  ritualistic  purposes  and  adults. 
Since  the  older  days  this  class  of  production 
has  incessantly  multiplied,  and  continues  to 
this  moment  to  do  so.  It  was  formerly  in 
almost  universal  acceptance ;  but  it  steadily 
grows  out  of  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  the 
age. 

Cato.     The  Book  of  Cato.     Translated  by 

Bennet  Burgh,  Archdeacon  of  Colchester. 

Folio,  W.  Caxton,  1483. 
Parvus   et   Magnus   Cato.      Three   editions 

from  Caxton's  press. 
Liber  Catonis  cum  Commento.     4to.,  W.  de 

Worde,  15 12. 
Cato  pro  pueris.    4to.,  1513.    Other  editions. 

Disticha  Moralia.     410.,  15 14. 

Cum  Scholiis  D.  Erasmi.     8vo.,  1532, 

J.S53.  i555>  1562. 

by  Charles  Hoole.     8vo.,  1659,   1675, 


1676,  etc. 

Book  of  Cato  in  Latin  and  English.  8vo.,  1558. 
Precepts  of  Cato,  with   the  annotations  of 

Erasmus  of  Rotterdam.      And  the   sage 

and   prudent   sayings   of  the   seven    wise 

men.     Edited  by  Robert  Burrant.     8vo., 

London,  1553,  1560. 
Precepts  in  English  Metre.     By  J.  M.     4to., 

Edinburgh,  17 14. 
Cato  Construed.     8vo.,  1584. 
Cato    translated     grammatically    [by    John 

Brinsley].     Done  for  the  good  of  schools. 

8vo.,  London,  1622. 
A  Handful  of  Honesty,  or  Cato  in  English 

verse.    By  John  Penkethman.    8vo.,  1623. 
A  Brief  of  the  Bible.     By  Henoch  Clapham. 

1 2mo.,  Edinburgh,  1596;  i2mo.,  London, 

1603,  1608,  1639. 
Dux  Grammaticus.     By  John  Clarke.     i2mo., 

1633.     Other  editions. 
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Thesaurus  Linguae  Romanae  et  Britannicae. 
By  Thomas  Cooper,  Bishop  of  Winchester. 
Folio,  London,  1565,  1573,  1578,  1584. 
Founded  on  Stephanus. 
The    English    Schoolmaster.      By  ^  Edward 
Coote.     4to.,  1596.     Often  reprinted. 
The  54th  edition  appeared  in  1737. 
Catechismus,    That   is   to   say   a   short   In- 
struction into  Christian  Religion  for  the 
singular  commodity  and  profit  of  children 
and     young     people.        By     Archbishop 
Cranmer.     8vo.,  1548. 

Two  editions  the  same  year  with  variations, 
both  having  woodcuts  by  or  after  Holbein. 

Orthoepia  Anglicana,  or  the  first  principal 
part  of  the  English  Grammar.  By  Simon 
Daines,  schoolmaster  at  Hentlesham  in 
Suffolk.     4to.,  London,  1640. 

Bibliotheca  Scholastica  Instructissima,  or  a 
Treasury  of  Ancient  Adages  and  Senten- 
tious Proverbs.  By  Thomas  Drax.  8vo., 
16 1 6.     Later  editions. 

The  English  Schoolmaster.  By  Robert 
Edwardes.  Licensed  conditionally  in 
1590-1, 

The  Dictionary  of  Sir  Thomas  Elyot  Knight. 
Folio,  London,  1538.  Often  reprinted 
with  additions  by  others. 

It  was  the  earliest  Latin-English  Dictionary. 

A  World  of  Words.  By  John  Florio.  Folio, 
London,  1598. 

Reprinted  and  enlarged  under  the  title  of 
Queen  Annas  New  World  of  Words,  folio,  i6il. 

Rudimenta       Grammatices       et      Docendi 

methodus.     4to.,  Peter  Treveris,  1529. 

Wolsey's   book   compiled   for   his    school    at 

Ipswich,    but    also    dedicated    to    general   use. 

Founded  on  Lily. 

Institutio  Compendiaria  Totius  Grammatices. 

4to.,  1540,  1542. 
A  Short  Introduction  of  Grammar  generally 
to  be  used.     4to.,  London,  1548. 

Reprinted  very  frequently  in  London,  at  Cam- 
bridge and  Oxford,  and  at  Aberdeen,  down  to 
the  eighteenth  century. 

Grammatica  Anglicana  et  Vocabula  Chau- 
ceriana.     Auctore  P.  G.     8vo.,  Cantabr., 

1594- 
An  Orthography,  containing  the  due  order 
and  reason  how  to  write  the  image  of 
man's  voice  most  like  to  the  life  or  nature. 
By  John  Hart,  Chester  Herald.  8vo., 
1569- 
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A  method  or  comfortable  beginning  for  all 
unlearned,  whereby  they  may  be  taught  to 
read  English.  By  the  same.  4to.,  1570. 
With  woodcuts. 

Two  works  on  the  phonetic  principle. 

English  Primrose;  the  easiest  and  speediest 
way  for  the  true  spelling  and  reading  of 
English.    By  Richard  Hodges.    4to.,  1644. 

Horman,  W.,  Fellow  of  Eton  College  :  Vul- 
garia.     4to.,  15 19,  1530. 

Brief  Instructions  for  Children.  By  J.  Horn. 
i2mo.,  1654. 

Abecedarium  Anglo- Latinum,  pro  Tyrun- 
culis.     By  Richard  Huloet.     Folio,  1552, 

'572. 

The  later  impression  was  edited  by  John 
Higins. 

English  Grammar.     By  Benjamin  Jonson. 

Printed  with  the  Works,  1640.  This  was  the 
second  essay  made  by  Jonson,  his  original  one 
having  been  lost  in  that  fire  which  destroyed  so 
many  of  his  books  and  papers,  and  provoked  the 
Execration  against  Vulcan. 

Nomenclator,  containing  proper  names  and 
apt  terms  for  all  things  under  their  con- 
venient titles.    By  Adrianus  Junius.    8vo., 

^585. 

Translated  with  additions  by  John  Higins  and 
Abraham  Fleming. 

Manipulus  Vocabulorum.     A  Dictionary  of 
English    and    Latin    words.       By    Peter 
Levens.     4to.,  London,  1570. 
Guillelmi  Lilii  Angli  Rudimenta.     4to.  [R. 
Pynson  ?] 

This  includes  Cartneti  Guillelmi  Lilii  aJ 
discipulos  de  moribus,  and  ends  with  verses  by 
Richardus  Vernanus,  a  St.  Paul's  boy  in  the  time 
of  Henry  VII. 

Absolutissimus  de  octo  orationis  partium 
constructione  libellus.     4to.  [Basle],  15 15, 

1517- 

In  1532  Thomas  Robertson  of  York,  a  school- 
master at  Oxford,  brought  out  at  the  same  place 
a  very  complete  edition  of  Lily,  with  the  addition 
of  his  own  HeterocUtes. 

Guilielmi  Lilii  De  Generibus  Nominum  ac 
Verborum  Praeteritis  et  Supinis  ReguUc 
Pueris  Apprime  utiles.     8vo.,  Antwerpiae, 

1533- 

Edited   by  John    Rightwise,    Master    of    St. 
Paul's. 
Linacre,  Thomas  :  Rudimenta  Grammatices. 
4to.,  R.  Pynson  [about  1520]. 

This  work  seems  to  have  been  in  use  in  Scot- 
land, and  to  have  been  employed  by  Buchanan 
while  he  was  tutor  to  the  PZarl  of  Cassilis. 
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The  London  New  Method  and  Art  of  teach- 
ing children  to  spell  and  read  distinctly 
and  perfectly  by  learning  them  to  know 
the  letters  in  the  several  usual  prints, 
iznio.,  London,  1723. 

A  New  Sj)elling-Book  ;  or,  Reading  and 
Spelling  English  made  easy.  By  Thomas 
Lye.  i2mo.,  London,  i67[2],  and  under 
the  title  of  the  Child'' s  Delight,  12 mo., 
1684. 

( To  be  continued. ) 

ipaimts  of  tf)e  LonDon  Ciuafeets. 

By  Mrs.  Basil  Holmes. 

IL  South  of  the  Thames. 

H  I<2  meeting-houses  which  now  exist 
on  the  south  side  of  the  Thames, 
and  which  are  included  in  the 
London  and  Middlesex  Quarterly 
Meeting,  only  number  six.  Three  of  them 
are  outside  the  Metropolis,  in  Croydon, 
Kingston,  and  Esher,  and  the  others  are 
situated  at  Deptford,  Peckham,  and  Wands- 
worth, in  what  Dickens  so  aptly  called  "  shy 
metropolitan  neighbourhoods." 

South  vvark  was  once  a  stronghold  of 
dissent.  Towards  the  close  of  the  seven- 
teenth, and  during  the  eighteenth,  centuries 
innumerable  chapels,  large  and  small,  were 
built  amongst  its  narrow  streets.  Perhaps 
no  sect  flourished  more  in  Southwark  and 
the  neighbouring  districts  than  did  the 
Baptists,  but  the  Society  of  Friends  was  also 
well  represented  as  soon  as  its  followers  took 
root  there.  This  was  in  1674,  when  Edward 
Burrough  and  Francis  Howgill  addressed  an 
assembly  at  a  building  in  Southwark  belong- 
ing to  the  Anabaptists.  During  the  next 
few  years  several  little  meetings  used  to  be 
held  in  private  houses  in  Lambeth, 
Newington,  Southwark,  Bermondsey,  and 
Walworth  ("  much  disturbed  by  rude 
people "),  and  of  these  one  of  the  most 
important  was  held  in  Mary  Webb's  house 
and  garden,  eventually  developing  into  the 
Horselydown  Meeting. 

Friends  of  Horselydown  had  to  suffer  the 
bitterest  persecutions,  but  through  all  their 


troubles  and  difficulties  they  kept  stout 
hearts,  and  they  were  never  driven  from 
their  successive  meeting-houses  until,  in  the 
year  1800,  they  sold  their  premises  and 
migrated  to  the  New  Park  Meeting  in  Red 
Cross  Street.  The  building  in  Horselydown 
was  sold  for  ;^5oo.  It  had  been  erected  in 
1738  at  the  corner  of  Fair  Street  and 
Artillery  Lane.  After  having  served  for 
many  years  as  a  temperance  restaurant,  it 
has  recently  been  pulled  down,  and  a  new 
red  building  occupies  its  site. 

Ihe  outcome  of  another  of  the  meetings 
held  in  private  houses  was  an  important 
brick  building  erected  by  the  Society  at  the 
corner  of  Ewer  Street,  Southwark,  generally 
known  as  the  Old  Park  Meeting,  and  for 
which  Friends  took,  from  a  builder  named 
James  Ewer,  a  portion  of  the  ground  attached 
to  the  old  Winchester  House.  About  eleven 
years  after  its  erection,  in  March,  1685,  this 
meeting-house  was  seized  by  the  Crown  for 
a  military  guard-house,  being  supposed  to 
be  convenient  in  position  and  strong  in 
structure.  The  soldiers  who  thus  took  the 
place  of  the  peace-loving  Quakers  did  great 
damage  to  their  premises,  "  pulling  down 
pales,  digging  and  cutting  down  trees,  carry- 
ing away  and  burning  them,  and  also  the 
wainscoting  and  benches  about  the  room ; 
and  they  carried  away  many  of  the  out-doors 
and  many  of  the  casements."  This  occu- 
pation by  the  military  was  repeated  after  a 
short  interval,  the  same  annoyance  being 
perpetrated  at  the  Savoy  Meeting  -  house  ; 
and  in  November,  1686,  George  Whitehead 
and  Gilbert  Latey  had  an  interview  with  the 
King,  which  happily  resulted  in  the  restora- 
tion to  the  Society  of  Friends  of  their  own 
premises.  It  was  only  temporary,  however, 
for  in  May,  1687,  the  King  expressed  his 
desire  to  purchase  the  building.  But  Friends, 
consistent  to  the  dictates  of  their  conscience 
and  religion,  could  not  "  take  any  money  of 
the  King  "  for  military  purposes,  and  agreed 
to  allow  him  to  use  it  during  his  pleasure, 
spending  ^30  in  erecting  a  wooden  shed 
"  at  the  burying-ground  in  the  Park  Side " 
for  their  assemblies.  It  was  the  "  pleasure  " 
of  the  King  to  occupy  the  Old  Park  Meet- 
ing-house for  about  eighteen  months,  until 
the  time  of  the  Revolution,  Then  the 
soldiers  were  withdrawn,  and  the   building 
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was  handed  back  to  the  Quakers,  who  re- 
paired it,  and  improved  it,  and  used  it  until 
1762,  the  temporary  structure  at  the  burial- 
ground  being  converted  into  a  home  for  two 
poor  women. 

This  "  burying-ground  "  was  in  Worcester 
Street,  a  few  hundred  yards  distant  from  the 
Old  Park  Meeting.  It  must  not  be  confused 
with  the  plot  of  ground  immediately  sur- 
rounding the  building,  which,  although  never 
used  for  the  purpose  by  the  Quakers,  was 
used  as  a  private  burial-ground  after  their 
evacuation  of  the  premises,  and  was  one  of 
the  over-crowded  and  scandalous  little  places 


on  the  relinquishment  of  the  Horselydown 
Meeting,  this  building  was  enlarged  at  a  cost 
of  over  ^1,000,  and  became  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Southwark  Friends.  It  was 
used  until  i860,  when  Southwark  Street  was 
made,  the  building  being  then  scheduled  by 
the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  and  sold 
for  ;^2,6i9.  I  have  dealt  rather  fully  with 
the  history  of  the  Old  and  New  Park  Meet- 
ings because  they  were  for  many  years  the 
chief  stronghold  of  the  Quakers  in  London 
south  of  the  Thames,  and  because  their  sites 
have  been  so  utterly  changed  and  lost  by 
modern  improvements.     There  is  one  relic 


Fig.  I. 


which  George  Walker  exposed  in  1839.  Its 
site,  together  with  that  of  the  meeting-house, 
has  disappeared  under  the  railway,  and  only 
a  few  months  ago,  when  the  railway-line  was 
being  widened,  human  bones  were  disturbed 
there. 

But  to  return  to  the  Friends.  Their  burial- 
ground  in  Worcester  Street  had  an  interest- 
ing history,  to  which  I  hope  to  refer  in  my 
next  paper.  When  the  Old  Park  Meeting- 
house was  condemned  as  unsafe,  a  new 
building  was  erected  at  a  cost  of  about 
^^640  on  a  plot  of  land  secured  by  the 
Society  between  the  burial-ground  and  Red- 
cross  Street,  and  opened  in  1763.     In  1799, 


of  Friends  in  Southwark,  the  burial-ground  in 
Long  Lane,  Bermondsey  (Fig.  i).  It  was  pur- 
chased in  1697,  and  I  shall  have  reason  to 
refer  to  its  history  in  my  next  paper.  It  is 
now  a  recreation-ground,  laid  out  by  the 
Metropolitan  Public  Gardens  Association, 
and  maintained  by  the  Vestry.  In  Rocque's 
plan  of  London  (1742)  the  meeting-houses 
in  Horselydown  and  Ewer  Street,  and  the 
graveyards  in  Worcester  Street  and  Long 
Lane,  are  all  clearly  marked. 

Michal  Yoakley's  Almshouses,  now  con- 
sisting of  a  large  building  in  Stoke  Newing- 
ton,  are  the  successors  of  a  much  smaller 
institution  of  the  kind  (tenements  in  Hope 
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Court,  Wentworth  Street),  left  to  the  South- 
wark  Meeting  for  the  use  of  the  poor  by  the 
said  Michal  Voakley  in  17 12.  It  may  not 
be  out  of  place  to  mention  here  that  the  im- 
portant schools  at  Croydon  have  succeeded 
the  charity  school  erected  by  Quakers  in 
Islington  Road,  the  Home  of  Ancient 
Friends  in  Plaistow,  and  the  Quakers'  Work- 
house in  Clerkenwell.  The  following  de- 
scription of  the  Islington  Road  Schools 
appeared  in  Beauties  of  London  and  Middle- 
sex (1815):  "It  is  sufficient  to  have 
mentioned  that  this  belongs  to  and  is  occu- 
pied by  Quakers  to  convey  to  the  mind  of 
the  reader  an  idea  of  the  most  perfect 
cleanliness,  order  and  decorum.  ...  It  may 
truly  be  said  of  these  people,  who  appear 
like  a  distinct  race  of  mortals  when  com- 
pared with  the  rest  of  mankind,  that  '  what- 
soever their  hands  find  to  do,'  they  literally 
'do  it  with  all  their  might.'"  "The  very 
garments  of  a  Quaker,"  said  Charles  Lamb, 
"  seem  incapable  of  receiving  a  soil." 

The  three  existing  meeting-houses  on  the 
south  side  of  the  Thames,  within  the  County 
of  London,  are  those  at  Deptford,  Peckham, 
and  Wandsworth,  each  of  which  has  a  small 
disused  burial  ground  attached  to  it.  One 
Nicholas  Bond  of  Greenwich  used  to  shelter 
a  gathering  of  Friends  in  his  house,  and  the 
premises  at  Deptford  (Fig.  2)  were  erected  as 
an  outcome  of  this  more  informal  meeting, 
about  the  year  1692.  There  is  a  curious 
association  connected  with  this  old  building. 
Here  Peter  the  Great,  when  learning  ship- 
building at  the  neighbouring  dockyard,  and 
living  in  Evelyn's  house  at  Sayes  Court,  used 
regularly  to  worship,  and  a  plain  wooden 
bench,  upon  which  it  is  said  that  he  used  to 
sit,  is  still  preserved  in  the  meeting-house. 
He  first  visited,  probably  o;'t  of  curiosity, 
the  Gracechurch  Street  Meeting,  and  then 
became  interested  in  Quaker  services.  This 
interest  he  maintained  after  his  return  to 
Russia,  and  it  is  not  a  little  strange  that  the 
belligerent  monarch  should  have  joined  in 
worship  with  the  one  body  which  above  all 
others  has  persistently  sustained  a  "  testi- 
mony "  against  war. 

The  first  meeting-house  at  Wandsworth 
was  built  in  1673,  at  a  cost  of  ^202,  the 
present  one  having  followed  on  the  same 
site  in  1778,  and  costing  ^600.  When  we 
consider  how  large  a  sum  is  spent  in  the 


building  of  a  modern  church  or  chapel,  it  is 
interesting  to  notice  at  what  figure  the  plain 
assembly-rooms  of  the  early  Friends  (which 
included  a  residence  for  a  caretaker)  were 
erected.  An  aunt  of  mine,  when  a  child, 
about  the  year  1840,  used  often  to  be  taken 
by  her  mother  to  the  Wandsworth  Meeting  ; 


Fig.  2. 

but  the  meeting  was  so  frequently  conducted 
in  total  silence  that  the  family,  of  which  she 
was  a  member,  discontinued  its  attendance. 
Why  Friends  in  Wandsworth  were  less  often 
moved  to  speak  and  pray  in  public  than 
Friends  in  other  places,  it  is  not  for  me  to 
say,  but  'as  early  as-  1 680  they  were  accused 
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of  the  same  lack  of  spirit ;  and  in  1727  it  was 
entered  on  the  minutes  that  the  men's  meet- 
ing, having  got  very  small,  it  would  be  "very 
much  to  the  benefit  and  advantage  of  this 
Monthly  Meeting  if  women  Friends  would 
sit  with  us  as  one  Monthly  Meeting." 
Women .  Friends,  we  are  told,  did  not  agree 
to  this  proposal,  notwithstanding  much  joint 
discussion  and  conference  and  the  receipt  of 
a  lengthy  paper  of  "  Reasons."  They  "  ad- 
vised men  Friends  to  stir  up  one  another." 
The  agitation  was  kept  up  for  several  months, 
but  th3  women  would  not  give  in,  and  it 
was  recorded  on  the  men's  minute  book  that 
"  it  will  be  the  Women's  fault  if  this  Meeting 
drops."  But  although  the  Wandsworth 
Quakers  needed  visits  from  City  Friends 
and  others  in  order  to  encourage  their  meet- 
ings, they  seem  to  have  provided  very  liber- 
ally for  the  bodily  wants  of  those  who 
attended  the  quarterly  assemblies,  if  we  may 
judge  by  the  plentiful  supply  of  refreshments 
furnished  by  the  Rose  and  Crown  for  twenty 
men  and  twenty-one  women  on  the  first  of 
fifth  month,  1728.  At  the  end  of  an  account 
for  a  meal  on  a  similar  occasion  four  names 
are  appended,  with  the  following  note  :  "  The 
4  above-named  Friends  refused  dineing  with 
all  ye  other  Friends  at  ye  Rose  and  Crown, 
but  stayed  and  eat  by  themselves  at  the 
Ram."  The  Wandsworth  Meeting-house  is 
in  the  High  Street,  and  stands  back  from 
the  road  on  the  south  side. 

The  Peckham  Meeting  is  of  more  modern 
date.  Its  Home  is  a  large  structure,  with  the 
usual  dwelling-rooms  adjoining,  in  Hanover 
Street,  Rye  Lane,  and  it  is  the  present 
headquarters  of  the  "Southwark  Monthly 
Meeting."  The  population  becoming  more 
suburban  led  to  its  establishment  in  182 1. 
The  first  assembly-room  was  a  carpenter's 
shop  adapted  for  the  purpose,  the  present 
mteting-house  being  erected  and  completed 
in  1826  at  a  cost  of  ;!^i, 650.  It  was  enlarged 
in  1844  at  a  cost  of  nearly  ^700.  The 
accompanying  photograph  (Fig.  3)  shows  the 
extent  of  the  building  facing  the  road,  and 
there  is  an  air  of  neatness  and  comfort  about 
it,  and  about  the  adjoining  burial-ground, 
which  is  sadly  lacking  in  the  case  of  the 
premises  at  Deptford.  Besides  the  meetings 
for  worship  at  Peckham,  there  are  meetings 
in  connection  with  the  work  carried  on  there 


on  nearly  every  day  of  the  week,  including 
adult  schools  for  men  and  women.  The 
Deptford  centre,  being  situated  in  a  much 
poorer  district,  is  used  more  especially  for 
mission  work.     It  is  only  in   comparatively 


Fig.  3. 

recent  years  that  Friends  have  shown  much 
zeal  in  the  mission  field,  but  now  they  not 
only  hold  services  and  carry  on  classes  and 
clubs  for  those  who  live  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  their  meeting-houses,  but  they  also 
send  missionaries,  and  establish  mission- 
stations,  in  distant  parts  of  the  globe,  in  the 
colonies,  and  in  continental  countries. 


3  JFourteentf)=Centurp  ll^arson's 
WixWy  ann  il^ote  from  Domes^ 
Dap  T5ook. 

By  J.  J.  Britton. 

N  the  Rectory  of  Frodesley  (Salop), 
to  which  living  my  son  has  been 
31  recently  inducted,  I  came,  when 
overhauling  the  Church  Registers, 
etc.,  upon  a  parchment  will  of  an  ancient 
Rector  of  the  parish.  It  is  rather  mutilated 
and  not  easily  decipherable.  Someone,  how- 
ever, has  copied  it  upon  paper,  and  so  made 
the  reader's  task  easy.  This  Will  seemed  to 
me  to  be  of  great  interest  as  a  veritable  voice 
from  the  Middle  Ages.  The  old  Rector's 
eyes  had  often  rested,  as  mine  were  able  to 
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do,  upon  the  grand  and  unchanging  hills, 
almost  of  mountain  rank,  which  guard  the 
Shropshire  border-land — upon  the  "  Lawley," 
pointed  as  a  pyramid  when  seen  from  one 
side ;  on  Caer  Caradoc,  a  grand  truncated 
cone,  with  its  memories  of  Caractacus ;  on 
the  "  Long  Mynd,"  and  the  "  Stiperstones," 
and  on  the  Breidon  Hills  further  away  ;  and 
he  had  close  under  his  gaze  the  same  fir- 
fringed  hill  that  rises  in  front  of  the  Rectory, 
its  sides  red  with  the  dead  bracken  and  green 
with  grass,  and  having  on  its  slope  an  ancient 
stone  house  which  from  a  distance  seems 
like  a  northern  "  Peel  tower."  These  things 
have  remained  (save  the  house)  much  as  they 
were  in  his  lifetime.  He  has  gone  ;  the 
church  in  which  he  ministered  has  been 
swept  away,  and  a  nondescript  edifice  stands 
in  its  place.  Doubtless  the  good  old  priest 
rejoiced  in  his  picturesque  surroundings,  and 
in  his  abode,  humble  though  that  no  doubt 
was.  One  day,  perhaps  having  felt  the 
monitions  of  mortality,  Robert  de  Longdon, 
Rector  of  Frodesley,  made  his  will.  This 
was  in  1361,  when  Edward  HI.  was  on  the 
English  throne,  and  victories  were  being  won 
upon  French  soil  whose  names  have  never 
faded  from  memory,  and  when  English 
Church  architecture  was  in  the  full  flush  of 
its  perfected  "  Decorated  "  beauty  and  grace. 
It  is  strange  to  read  the  Will,  and  to  think  of 
Robert  de  Longdon's  care  for  persons  and 
things  so  long  done  with  ;  his  thought  for 
his  father,  Roger,  and  his  sister  Ellen  ;  his 
gift  to  his  own  church,  and  that  of  Condover, 
where,  before  the  cross  of  St.  Andrew,  he 
directs  his  body  to  be  laid.  I  give  the  text 
of  this  will,  which  is  easy  to  make  out,  save 
for  a  word  or  two  that  perhaps  some  one  of 
your  readers  may  explain. 

"  In  dei  nomine  Amen  Ego  Robertus  de 
Longdon  condo  meum  testamentum  in  hoc 
modo  coram  fratro  meo  et  Capellanus  Ed- 
wardo  clerico  imprimus  lego  animam  meam 
deo  omnipotente  et  corpus  meum  ad  sepelan- 
dum  in  Ecclesia  coram  cruce  St.  Andree  de 
Condover.  Item  lego  in  cera  quatuor  libras. 
Item  lego  dimidiam  maream  (?),  in  oblation- 
ibus  xld.  in  ecclesia  et  item  in  ecclesiam  de 
Condover.  Item  lego  Eleme  sorori  mea 
trigynta  solidos  Item  lego  Rogero  meo  patre 
meo  meas  acras  (?)  et  cakaria  (?)  et  .  .  ." 

Here  the  will  ends.     One  wonders  in  what 


condition  of  life  the  priest's  father,  who  sur- 
vived him,  was ;  if  sister  Ellen  were  married 
or  single,  lair  or  plain  :  what  manner  of  men 
the  brother  and  the  chaplain  Edward  were ; 
and  how  many  candles  the  four  pounds  con- 
tained. To  all  questions  the  echoes  of  the 
Frodesley  hills  return  no  answer,  and  the 
darkness  of  time  has  settled  down  upon  nearly 
all  but  the  name  of  the  good  priest  of  Frodes- 
ley.    Requiescat  in  pace  ! 

The  copy  extract  from  Domesday  Book  as 
to  this  parish  which  I  also  came  across  runs 
as  follows  : 

"  Si  ward  tent  de  com  Fodeslege  Ipsemet 
tenuit :  7  lib.  fuit  Ibi  ithidageld.  Fra.  c  iiii 
car,  Ibi  iiii  villi  7  iii  bord  tent,  i  car.  Ibi 
silvae,  c.  pore  incrapand.  7  ibi.  iii  haio-^e 
[I  can't  make  this  out]  valuit.  x.  solid 
modo.     viii.     solid." 

All  of  which  I  take  to  mean  (though  I  am 
not  up  in  the  Domesday  method)  that  one 
Siward  held  then  Frodesley  of  the  Earl,  and 
that  he  had  held  (in  the  Confessor's  time) 
"  7  lib,"  whatever  that  may  mean  ;  that  there 
was  one  hidageld,  that  there  were  four  serfs, 
and  four  other  tenants  holding  one  carucate  ; 
that  there  was  a  wood  there,  and  a  hundred 
pigs  "incrapand"  (has  this  to  do  with 
"  pannage  "?),  that  the  lot  was  worth,  in  the 
Confessor's  days,  jQio,  but  had  declined  in 
value  to  ;^8.  Perhaps  someone  learned  in 
Domesday  will  kindly  give  us  a  full  transla- 
tion.    I  am  ashamed  not  to  be  able  to  do  it. 


Cfie  (2Brcatiation0  at  ^ilcbester. 


CCORDING  to  the  usual  custom, 
there  was  an  exhibition  during  the 
early  part  of  June  at  the  rooms  of 
the  Society  of  Antiquaries  in  Bur- 
lington House,  of  the  various  objects  un- 
earthed at  Silchester  in  the  course  of  the 
excavations  made  last  season,  between  May  2 
and  November  26.  As  the  descriptive  report 
in  the  l^imes  gives  an  admirable  summary  of 
the  chief  points  of  interest  in  the  exhibition, 
we  take  the  liberty  of  reprinting  it  with  but 
trifling  abridgment : 

"The  area  examined  consisted  of  eight 
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acres  in  the  extreme  south-west  corner  of  the 
city,  and  it  is  probably  owing  to  the  remote- 
ness of  the  site  from  the  more  central  and 
busy  parts  that  the  finds  have  been  scarcely 
so  numerous  as  in  some  former  years.  At 
the  same  time  they  have  been  far  from  incon- 
siderable, and  one  of  them  at  least  is  quite 
out  of  the  common.  This  is  a  large  mosaic 
pavement  found  in  one  of  the  rooms  of  an 
old  house  in  insula  XIX,  which  is  remarkable 
for  several  reasons.  It  is  quite  different  from 
anything  that  has  hitherto  been  discovered  at 
Silchester,  and  indeed  nothing  like  it  is  known 
in  Britain. 

"  The  room  in  which  it  occurs  measures 
about  15  feet  by  20  feet,  and  one-half  or  two- 
thirds  of  the  pavement  remain.  The  mosaic 
is  unusually  fine,  and  though  only  local 
materials  such  as  Purbeck  marble,  hard  chalk, 
burnt  brick,  etc.,  have  been  used,  the  skill 
shown  in  their  employment  has  produced  a 
really  beautiful  and  effective  piece  of  work. 
Along  one  side  of  the  room  there  is  a  sort  of 
passage  or  serving-way,  ornamented  with  a 
trailing  pattern  like  woodbine,  black  on  a 
white  ground,  while  round  the  central  part, 
which  is  decorated  with  panels  containing 
beasts  and  busts,  there  runs  a  beautiful  scroll 
pattern  of  conventional  flowers  and  leaves. 
This  latter  differs  in  character  from  any  pattern 
before  found  in  this  country,  but  it  bears  a 
strong  general  resemblance  to  several  known 
at  Pompeii,  and  from  this  fact  it  is  surmised 
that  its  date  is  very  early,  perhaps  80  a.d. 
It  is  noteworthy  that  the  house  from  which  it 
was  obtained  was  doubtless  one  of  the  earliest 
erected  at  Silchester,  for  a  part  of  it  was  over- 
built by  another  house,  itself  of  early  date 
and  of  the  largest  size  with  fine  hypocausts. 
In  a  workshop  attached  to  this  some  industry, 
perhaps  tanning,  had  evidently  been  carried 
on.  Coming  to  the  miscellaneous  articles, 
the  visitor  will  see  plenty  of  objects  of  interest. 
There  are  the  usual  specimens  of  earthenware 
vessels,  of  which  the  largest,  a  mutilated 
amphora,  unfortunately  without  either  top  or 
foot,  is  probably  of  the  first  century,  seeing 
that  it  was  found  in  a  pit  under  the  house 
that  yielded  the  mosaic  already  mentioned. 
Another  interesting  pot,  ornamented  in  the 
rough  and  ready  manner  produced  by  the 
potter  making  indentations  with  his  thumbs 
in  the  still  wet  clay,  is  an  excellent  specimen 


of  New  Forest  ware,  which  is  not  at  all  com- 
mon in  Silchester — which  is  a  curious  fact 
when  it  is  remembered  how  short  a  distance 
separates  the  two  localities.  Near  the  earthen- 
ware exhibits  is  a  case  containing  pieces  of 
plaster  cleverly  painted  to  imitate  various 
kinds  of  marble — for  example,  polished  por- 
phyry, white  marble  with  its  bluish  veins,  and 
Numidian  with  its  red  ones.  On  the  same 
table  there  is  a  quern,  both  the  upper  and 
lower  stones  of  which  were  found  in  situ, 
though  badly  broken,  and  also  an  upper  quern 
stone,  still  retaining  its  original  wooden  handle, 
which,  however,  has  shrunk  greatly  since  it 
was  dug  out  of  a  pit  in  insula  XIX.  Among 
the  iron  objects  there  are  a  pair  of  manacles 
or  handcuffs  with  a  big  lock,  the  working  of 
which  is  not  quite  obvious,  a  well-preserved 
set  of  hooks  such  as  might  be  used  for  slinging 
barrels,  a  little  sconce  to  screw  into  the  wall 
and  hold  a  candle,  and  one  of  those  articles 
of  doubtful  purpose  which  have  been  named 
hipposandals.  The  ornaments  on  view  include 
one  in  gold  foil,  some  enamelled  brooches, 
fibulae,  intaglios  for  rings,  and  pins  with 
bronze  and  glass  heads,  the  most  remarkable 
of  the  last  being  shaped  like  a  snake  with  a 
little  piece  of  silver  inlaid  for  the  eye.  A 
dozen  or  so  coins  include  a  silver  one  of 
Carausius,  which  is  distinctly  uncommon,  and 
a  British  bronze  one  which,  like  everything 
else  not  of  Roman  origin,  is  rare  for  Sil- 
chester. Some  specimens  of  glass,  too,  may 
be  seen,  which  are  remarkable  for  their  clear- 
ness. No  architectural  remains  of  importance 
were  found,  but  there  is  a  certain  human 
interest  about  the  brick  or  tile  upon  which, 
before  it  was  baked,  some  workman  has 
scrawled  with  the  tip  of  his  finger  the  word 
'  Satis,'  doubtless  meaning  to  indicate  thereby 
his  opinion  that  he  had  done  enough  for  that 
day." 

The  following  is  the  Ninth  Report  issued 
by  the  executive  committee  of  the  Silchester 
Excavation  Fund,  dealing  with  the  works 
carried  out  during  1898  : 

"The  excavations  at  Silchester  in  1898 
were  begun  on  May  2,  and  continued,  with 
the  usual  break  during  the  harvest,  until 
November  26. 

"  Operations  were  confined  to  the  south- 
west corner  of  the  city,  where  an  area  of  about 
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eight  acres  had  been  reserved  for  the  season's 
work. 

"  This  area  is  bounded  on  the  north  by 
insula  XV.  and  XVI.,  on  the  east  by  insulce 
XV^II.  and  XVIII.,  and  on  the  other  sides  by 
the  city  wall.  It  contained  two  insuhc  (XIX. 
and  XX.),  together  with  a  large  triangular  area 
to  the  south,  forming  apparently  part  of  insula 
XVIII. 

"  Insula  XIX.  presents  the  peculiarity  of 
being  enclosed  by  a  wall,  and  contains,  in 
addition  to  three  minor  buildings,  a  well- 
planned  house  of  early  date  and  of  the  largest 
size,  with  fine  hypocausts.  To  it  is  attached 
the  workshop  of  some  industry,  with  a  large 
enclosure  dependent  on  it,  containing  what 
appear  to  be  two  settling  tanks.  The  area  of 
the  courtyard  of  this  house  is  partly  underlaid 
by  the  remains  of  a  much  earlier  one,  of  half- 
timbered  construction,  with  a  mosaic  pave- 
ment of  remarkable  design  in  one  of  its 
chambers,  a  pavement  perhaps  the  earliest  in 
date  yet  found  in  this  country.  A  small 
house  in  this  insula  is  somewhat  exceptional 
in  plan,  and  also,  perhaps,  of  early  date. 

"  Insula  XX.  contains  a  number  of  build- 
ings scattered  over  its  area,  but  none  of  these 
appears  to  have  been  of  any  importance. 
Two  of  them  are  of  interest  as  furnishing 
plans  of  houses  of  the  smallest  class.  This 
insula  also  contains  one  of  the  curious  de- 
tached hypocausts  which  were  noticed  in  the 
excavations  of  1897.  A  large  enclosure  with 
attached  chambers  near  the  lesser  west  gate 
may  be  conjectured  to  have  contained  stabling 
for  the  accommodation  of  travellers  entering 
the  city. 

"  Several  wells  were  found  in  both  insula, 
lined  either  with  the  usual  wooden  framing  or 
disused  barrels.  A  pit  in  insula  XX.  con- 
tained a  double  row  of  pointed  wooden  stakes 
driven  into  the  bottom,  and  may  have  been 
for  the  capture  of  wild  animals  at  some  period 
anterior  to  the  existence  of  the  Roman  town, 
or  subsequent  to  its  extinction.  No  archi- 
tectural remains  were  found,  but  the  rubbish 
pits  yielded  the  usual  crop  of  vessels  in  pottery. 

"  The  finds  in  bronze  and  bone  do  not  call 
for  any  special  notice,  but  an  enamelled  brooch 
of  gilt  bronze  with  a  curious  paste  intaglio, 
and  several  settings  of  rings  may  be  men- 
tioned. 

"  Among  the  iron  objects  are  a  well-pre- 


served set  of  hooks,  perhaps  for  hoisting 
barrels,  and  a  curious  pair  of  handcuffs  or 
fetterlock. 

*'  From  a  pit  in  insula  XIX.  was  recovered 
an  upper  quern  stone  still  retaining  its  original 
wooden  handle. 

"  Although  a  considerable  area  in  the 
southern  part  produced  no  pits  nor  traces  of 
buildings,  the  insula  excavated  are  quite  up 
to  the  average  in  point  of  interest,  and  their 
addition  to  the  plan  completes  a  very  large 
section  of  the  city. 

"  The  committee  propose  during  the  cur- 
rent year  to  excavate  the  two  insula  east  of 
insula  I.  (excavated  in  1890),  in  the  northern 
half  of  the  city. 

"  The  committee,  therefore,  venture  to 
appeal  for  the  necessary  funds  to  enable  the 
work  to  be  carried  out  as  efficiently  as  in  the 
past  nine  seasons. 

"  The  honorary  treasurer  of  the  Excavation 
Fund,  F.  G.  Hilton  Price,  Esq.,  17,  Colling- 
ham  Gardens,  South  Kensington,  or  the 
honorary  secretary,  W.  H.  St.  John  Hope, 
Esq.,  BurUngton  House,  W.,  will  be  glad  to 
receive  further  subscriptions  and  donations." 


Cbe  antiquarp's  fI3ote=15ook. 


The  following  note  of  a  collection  on 
brief  made  at  Cuckfield,  Sussex,  appears  in 
the  January  number  of  The  East  Anglian 
Notes  and  Queries.  It  throws  a  curious  light 
on  the  state  of  the  coinage  two  hundred  years 
ago:  "1696,  Dec.  21.  Collected  in  the 
Parish  Church  of  Cuckfield,  eight  shillings 
&  two  pence  in  tale,  but  in  weight  (together 
with  y"  farthings)  only  seven  shillings  &  a 
penny  halfpenny  by  vertue  of  a  Brief  for 
the  relief  of  the  poor  sufferers  by  Fire  in 
Streatham  in  the  Isle  of  Ely  who  sustained 
the  damage  of  2170  &  upwards." 


^ 


V 


A  Guinea- WEIGHER. — A  guinea-weigher 
is  indeed  a  relic  of  the  good  old  days,  when 
our  forefathers  weighed  their  guineas  and 
half-guineas  to  find  if  the  weight  was  correct. 
All  this  is  now  done  away  with,  and  only  the 
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weigher  remains  to  remind  us  of  a  bygone 
custom. 

The  one  I  have  in  my  possession  measures, 
when  closed,  a  httle  over  5  inches  in  length  ; 
the  case  is  of  mahogany,  and  the  weigher  of 
brass.     It  is  wonderfully  compact. 


® 


FT 


^^' l.faLM^Mij^ 


Sdiir- 


For  beef 

For  veale 

Lamb 

Chykins 

For  bacon 

butter 

wheate 

pidgeone 

bread 

Pickles  &  Salletts 

Orenges  Leamons  &  apples 

To  the  Cooke 

To  a  wayter  at  Table 

To  the  turnespitt 

Fire  and  fowling  of  Lynnens 

For  9  quarts  of  Cannary 

For  14  quarts  &  a  pint  of  French 

wine 
For  beare  &  Ale 
For  tobacco 


s. 

16 

5 


14 

18 


5  18 


Receaved  in  full  contents  of  this  bill 
the     summe     of     five     pounds     and 
eighteen   shillings   witness   my    hand 
R.  Meryden." 


Directions  for  use,  which  are  somewhat 
quaint,  are  attached  to  the  inside  lid  ;  they 
are  as  follows  : 

"  The  turn  to  be  at  the  end  for  a  guinea, 
the  other  way  for  half  a  guinea,  and  the 
slide  at  the  cypher,  where  it  will  stop.  It 
stops  several  times  in  removing  towards  the 
centre,  each  a  farthing  above  the  standard. 
When  gold  is  short  of  weight,  remove  slide 
the  other  way,  where  every  division  is  a 
penny.  These  balances  are  as  accurate  as 
the  best  scales,  more  expeditious,  portable, 
and  not  so  liable  to  be  out  of  order.  If  ever 
they  vary  from  the  standard,  they  are  soon 
rectified  by  the  slide." 

G.  M.  Benton. 

We  take  the  following  interesting  bill  of 
the  caterer  for  the  Mayor  of  Shrewsbury's 
Feast  in  1683  ^om  the  valuable  "Notes 
and  Queries"  column  of  the  Shrewsbury 
Chronicle  : 

"  An  account  of  disbursm'ts  for  wine  and  other 
things  at  Mr.  Mayor's  feast,  &c.,  being  the  Sessions 
Dinner  held  this  day  : 

VOL.    XXXV. 


antiquarian  il5etD0. 

[  IVe  shall  be  glad  to  receive  information  from  our  readers 
for  insertion  under  this  heading.  ] 


SALES. 

Messrs.  Christie.  Manson,  and  Woods  sold  on 
Friday  silver  and  silver-gilt  plate  from  various 
private  sources.  The  principal  lots  were  the  follow- 
ing :  A  silver  Viking  boat,  with  two  figures  hoisting 
a  sail,  18  inches  high,  230  ounces,  presented  to 
Mr.  Antonio  Gabrielli  "by  the  officers  and  work- 
men employed  on  the  dockyard  extension  works  at 
Chatham,"  May,  1873,  /68  (Heigham) ;  a  silver 
tea  -  kettle,  richly  chased  with  open  festoons  of 
flowers,  by  Shaw  and  Priest,  1756,  Ci  ounces  at 
24s.  perounce  (Heigham) ;  a  Commonwealth  chalice, 
6  inches  high,  1656,  inscribed  "The  Guift  of  Mr. 
John  Robinson  to  the  Church,  "  9  ounces  at  96s.  per 
ounce  (S.  J.  Phillips) ;  an  Elizabethan  cup,  engraved 
with  a  band  of  strap  and  scroll  ornament,  Q>\  inches 
high,  1570,  6  ounces  at  136s.  per  ounce  (Tessier) ; 
an  Early  English  chalice,  gilt  outside,  chased  with 
conventional  flowers,  8 J  inches  high,  21  guineas 
(Phillips)— the  last  two  articles  were  at  the  Tudor 
Exhibition  ;  a  Charles  II.  porringer,  the  lower  part 
repousse,  with  a  band  of  large  flowers  and  foliage, 
1666,  7  ounces  at  109s.  per  ounce  (Tessier) ;  and 
Mademoiselle  Rachel's  dressing-case,  of  rosewood, 
bound  and  mounted  with  nielloed  Russian  silver, 
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presented  by  the  Emperor  Nicholas  I.  of  Russia 
to  the  celebrated  actress,  £^-]  (Heigham)  '/"/mes, 
June  5, 

^•;        ^%        ^j 

The  Phillipps  Manusckihts — Messrs.  Sotliehy, 
Wilkinson,  and  Hodge  commenced  on  Monrlay 
the  sale  of  a  further  portion  of  these  papers.  The 
more  valuable  lots  in  the  first  two  days'  sale  include 
the  following  :  Aristotelii  Opera,  a  thirteenth- 
century  MS  ,  with  initial  letters  beautifully  deco- 
rated and  illuminated,  formerly  in  the  famous 
monastery  of  Alva,  in  Belgium,  ^29  (Belgian  I^oyal 
Library)  Canones  super  cyclis,  etc.,  a  very  fine 
astronomical  MS  ,  written  in  the  thirteenth  century, 
on  498  folio  fiages  of  pure  white  vellum,  ;^.S8 
(Quaritch).  Miracula  Beatissimi  Thomze  Martyris 
et  Cantuariensis  Archiepiscopi,  etc.,  a  twelfth- 
century  MS  .  with  finely-illuminated  initial  letters, 
£^\  (Quaritch).  The  New  Testament  translated 
by  John  Wycliffe,  a  fourteenth-century  MS  ,  with 
coloured  capitals,  /41  (DawsonV  A.  Buderici, 
Odarum  de  Laude  Dei  Libri,  tne  original  MS  , 
written  in  the  fifteenth  century,  /15  los.  (Belgian 
Royal  Library).  The  original  Book  of  Ordinances 
of  the  Household  of  Charles  L,  with  lists  of  the 
wardrobes  at  Whitehall,  Hampton  Court,  Windsor, 
the  Tower,  and  the  travelling  wardrobe,  /30  los. 
(Quaritch) ;  and  Chronicon  ab  Origine  Mundi  ad 
Regnum  Ludovici  IX. :  Regis  Francorum  a  Gerardo, 
a  fourteenth-century  MS.,  ^32  (Quaritch).  The  first 
two  days'  sale  realized  £\,Qt2  19s. — Times,  June  7. 

^  ^  ^ 

Messrs.  Sotheby,  Wilkinson,  and  Hodge  sold  books 
and  manuscripts  from  the  Meridale  and  other 
libraries  on  June  i,  2,  and  3,  amongst  which  were 
the  following:  Lemprieres  Universal  Biography, 
extra  illustrated,  1808,  £\'^  5s.  Burton's  Arabian 
Nights,  /2S  los.  Piranesi,  Veduti  di  Roma,  2  vols., 
£\l  5s.  Collection  of  5,000  Ex-libris,  £\\  los. 
The  Scourge,  illustrated  by  Cruikshank,  11  vols., 
£\  I  5s.  Ackermann's  Microcosm  of  London,  1808-9, 
£i\.  Caricatures  by  Cruikshank  and  others  (100), 
;^30ios.  Ruskin's  Modern  Painters,  5  vols, /92s.  6d. 
Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle's  Painting  in  Italy,  5  vols., 
;^24.  Baily's Sporting  Magazine,  vols.  i.-l.,/io  7s.  6d. 
Redford's  Art  Sales,  2  vols.,  £"]  los.  Morant's 
Essex,  2  vols.,  £\o  15s.  Blomefields  Norfolk, 
5  vols,  /lo  15s.  Dibdin's  Bibliotheca  Spenceriana, 
7  vols.,  £\i.  Sir  T.  Browne's  Religio  Medici,  sur- 
reptitious first  edition,  1642,  £\o  ;  the  same,  genuine 
first  edition,  1643,  £5  los.  Blank  Verse,  by  Charles 
Lloyd  and  Charles  Lamb,  1798,  £1^.  Milton's 
Poems,  1645,  /40  los.  Wordsworth's  Evening 
Walk.  1793;  Pedestrian's  Tour  in  the  Alps,  1793; 
and  Coleridge's  Ode  on  the  Departing  Year,  1796, 
in  I  vol.,  /31. — Athenaum,  June  10. 


PROCEEDINGS  OF  ARCH/EOLOGICAL 
SOCIETIES. 
Numismatic  Society. — May  18. — Sir  J.  Evans, 
president,  in  the  chair. — Mr.  H.  Bolles  Bowles  was 
elected  a  member. — Mr.  J.  Bearman  exhibited  a 
p)enny  of  iEthelred  II.,  struck  at  Thetford,  with  the 
crowned  bust  of  the  King  on  the  obverse,  and  a 


cross  patt^e  surrounded  by  four  smaller  crosses  on 
the  reverse,  being  an  unpublished  combination ; 
al.sn  a  penny  of  the  same  reign,  struck  at  Barnstaple, 
of  the  "  Crux  "  type. — Mr.  L.  A.  I^wrence  showed 
a  small  pocket  balance  of  the  eighteenth  century 
for  weighing  guineas  and  half-guineas. — Mr.  G.  F 
Hill  exhibited  a  photograph  of  a  mass  of  corroded 
copper  coins  of  Cyrene,  belonging  to  Mr.  G.  Armes, 
of  Eastbourne,  which  is  said  to  have  been  formerly 
in  the  possession  of  the  late  Sir  Francis  Drummond, 
the  Consul-General  in  Tripoli.  This  mass  of  coins 
weighed  over  13  pounds.— Mr.  L.  A.  Lawrence  read 
a  paper  on  forgeries  of  coins  of  Henry  I.,  Eustace, 
son  of  Stephen,  Henry,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  and 
the  Empress  Matilda.  These  coins,  which  formed 
two  separate  series,  were  shown  to  have  been  struck, 
in  part  or  entirely,  from  identical  dies,  and  also  to 
have  been  struck  over  coins  which  were  not  issued 
till  considerably  later  than  the  period  they  pur- 
ported to  represent. — The  Rev.  R.  S.  Mylne  de- 
scribed two  medals  of  the  Academy  of  St.  Luke  in 
Rome,  bearing  the  portraits  of  Clement  XIII.  and 
XIV.,  specimens  of  which  had  been  awarded  by 
the  Academy  to  the  writer's  great-grandfather, 
Robert  Mylne,  F.R.S.,  who  was  the  architect  of 
Blackfriars  Bridge,  erected  in  1760. — The  president 
announced  to  the  meeting  that  the  Council  had 
awarded  the  society's  medal  to  M.  Ernest  Babelon, 
the  Keeper  of  Coins  at  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale, 
Paris. — Athenaum,  May  27. 

^  ^  ^ 

Society  of  Antiquaries. — May  18. — Sir  J.  Evans, 
vice-president,  in  the  chair. — Sir  F.  T.  Barry  ex- 
hibited a  number  of  flint  implements  and  other 
antiquities  found  in  the  Thames  near  Windsor. — 
Mr.  F.  C.  Frost  exhibited  a  carved  ivory  panel  of 
the  early  part  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and  of 
English  or  North  French  work,  with  the  Betrayal 
on  one  side  and  the  Crucifixion  on  the  other. — 
Mr.  W.  Gowland  read  a  paper  on  "  The  Early 
Metallurgy  of  Copper,  Tin,  and  Iron  in  Europe,  as 
illustrated  by  Ancient  Remains,  and  the  Primitive 
Processes  surviving  in  Japan  "  The  paper  was 
illustrated  by  diagrams  and  lantern-slides,  and  con- 
tained a  resume  of  Mr.  Gowland's  investigation  of 
the  rude  metallurgical  processes  and  appliances 
which  still  survive  in  Japan,  and  the  application  of 
the  results  to  the  elucidation  of  the  primitive  metal- 
lurgic  arts  of  Europe. — Athcno'um,  June  3. 

^^  ^  ^ 

British  Archaeological  Association.  —  This 
association  met  at  the  rooms  in  Sackville  Street  on 
May  17. — Mr.  Compton,  vice-president,  in  the  chair. 
— ^Mr.  Patrick,  hon.  secretary,  announced  that  the 
Marquis  of  Granby  had  accepted  the  oflSce  of 
president  of  the  Congress  and  the  Association  for 
the  ensuing  twelve  months. — Two  very  interesting 
rubbings  of  incised  designs  on  the  headstone  of  the 
piscina  in  the  south  wall  of  the  Templars'  Chapel 
at  Garway,  Ross-on-Wye,  were  contributed  by  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Minot,  the  Vicar  of  Garway.  They  were 
discovered  late  last  year  on  removing  plaster.  On 
the  left  side  of  the  piscina  is  a  fish  representing 
the  baptized,  and  on  the  right  a  homed  adder 
representing  the  unbaptized.  In  the  middle  is  a 
cup   marked   with   a  triangle,  and  raised  a  little 
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above  the  top  is  a  cross  within  a  circle ;  the  cup 
has  two  rings.  Dr.  Minot  considers  this  to  be 
emblematical  of  the  exaltation  of  the  consecrated 
wafer.  The  second  rubbing  was  of  incised  work 
on  the  inside  face  of  the  broken  tympanum  of  the 
west  door  of  the  Templars'  Chap)el.  On  the  left 
side  is  a  spear,  and  near  it  a  ladder  ;  on  the  right 
a  cup  with  a  cover,  and  near  it  a  reed  and  a  sponge. 
In  the  middle  is  a  Tau  cross  with  a  crown  over  it, 
three  nails,  and  a  sword  beneath  the  arms.  These 
clearly  represent  the  instruments  of  the  Passion 
and  the  Crown  of  Glory.  The  work  is  rude  in 
character  and  of  early  date,  probably  pre-Norman. 
— Mrs.  Collier  exhibited  a  rare  volume  of  the  early 
part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  entitled  A  History 
of  the  Gospel,  in  fine  condition,  and  Mr.  Grimsdale 
photographs  of  a  pair  of  hand  millstones  recently 
dug  up  in  a  brick-field  near  Uxbridge.  The  stones 
are  14  inches  in  diameter,  and  were  found  under 
about  4  feet  6  inches  of  brick  earth. — A  paper,  con- 
tributed by  Dr.  Russell  Forbes  on  "  The  Cremating 
of  Caesar  "  and  the  recent  "  Discoveries  in  the 
Forum  at  Rome,"  was  read,  in  the  author's  absence, 
by  Mr.  Patrick,  hon.  secretary. — Communicated  by 
the  Hon.  Secretary. 


'^  ^• 
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Royal  Arch.^ological  Institute,  general  meet- 
ing, June  7,  Sir  Henry  H.  Howorth,  president,  in  the 
chair. — Chancellor  Ferguson  read  a  long  and  ex- 
haustive paper  on  "  Consistory  Courts  and  Con- 
sistory Places."  In  his  preface  he  dealt  with  the 
various  kinds  of  ecclesiastical  courts — archiepis- 
copal,  episcopal,  archidiaconal,  decanal,  dean  and 
chapter's,  prebendal  and  manorial  courts,  and  other 
courts  of  peculiars.  He  showed  the  origin  of  these 
courts  of  peculiars,  numbering  nearly  300,  and 
pointed  out  that  they  were  most  abundant  in  the 
wealthy  dioceses  of  the  South  of  England,  but  were 
few  in  the  North,  and  wholly  absent  from  the  four 
poor  Welsh  dioceses.  He  then  proceeded  to  deal 
separately  with  each  English  and  Welsh  diocese, 
showing  the  number  of  courts  having  jurisdiction 
in  each,  and  describing  the  court  places  of  the 
episcopal  courts.  The  normal  place  for  these 
courts  is  the  westernmost  bay  of  the  north  nave 
aisle,  but  there  are  many  exceptions.  These  courts 
should  be  enclosed  and  furnished  with  a  table  and 
seats  for  the  Registrar  and  the  proctors,  and  others 
having  business  in  the  courts  ;  while  the  chancellor 
should  have  a  chair  of  state  under  a  canopy,  as 
at  Lichfield  and  Norwich  —  of  these  two  courts 
Chancellor  Ferguson  exhibited  photographs,  and 
also  of  that  at  Carlisle,  where  the  chancellor  has 
no  canopy.  Some  courts  have  no  furniture  what- 
ever, and  have  been  appropriated  by  deans  and 
chapters  as  receptacles  for  coals  and  ladders  and 
the  like.  The  furniture  was  generally  Jacobean, 
and  so  abhorrent  to  the  correct  man,  who  generally 
restored  it  out  of  existence. — Mr.  Albert  Hartshorne 
contributed  a  paper  on  "  Samuel  Daniel,  the  Poet, 
and  Anne  Clifford,  Countess  of  Pembroke,  Dorset, 
and  Montgomery,  his  Pupil."  A  vote  of  congratula- 
tion was  passed  to  the  president  on  his  appoint- 
ment as  a  trustee  of  the  British  Museum. — 
Abridged  from  the  Hon.  Secretary's  Report. 


The  members  of  the  Bristol  and  Gloucester- 
shire ARCHi€;oLOGiCAL  SOCIETY  held  their  spring 
meeting  on  May  24,  in  the  district  surrounding 
Nailsworth.  Over  100  members  and  associates 
reached  this  station  from  all  parts  of  the  county, 
including  the  president.  Sir  John  Dorrington, 
Bart,  M.P.  The  hon.  secretary  (Rev.  W.  Bazeley) 
had  arranged  a  very  interesting  day's  work.  The 
first  halt  was  made  to  inspect  Calcot  Barn,  in  the 
parish  of  Newington  Bagpath,  a  building  13c  feet 
long,  capable  of  holding  900  loads  of  corn.  Its 
principal  interest,  however,  lies  not  in  its  great  size, 
but  in  a  stone  tablet  inserted  in  the  wall,  bearing 
an  inscription,  from  which  we  learn  that  this  barn, 
which  belonged  to  Kingswood  Abbey,  was  built  by 
Abbot  Henry  in  the  time  of  Edward  I.  The  party 
next  proceeded  to  Beverston  Church,  where  they  were 
welcomed  by  the  Rector  (Rev.  E.  W.  Evans).  The 
Church  of  St.  Mary  consists  of  a  west  tower,  a  nave 
40  feet  by  rg  feet,  a  narrow  South  aisle  6  feet  wide 
and  as  long  as  the  nave,  a  north  aisle  or  chapel 
(known  as  the  Berkeley  Chapel),  and  a  chancel 
28  feet  by  14  feet.  The  church  is  said  to  have  been 
rebuilt  in  1361  by  Thomas,  Lord  Berkeley,  who 
also  restored  the  castle.  Beverstone  Castle  was  next 
examined,  in  two  batches,  half  of  the  members 
lunching  first.  This  fortress  appears  to  have  been 
constructed  at  two  distinct  dates :  by  Maurice  de 
Gaunt,  circa  1225,  and  by  Thomas,  Lord  Berkeley, 
circa  1356-1361  ;  but  there  was  probably  a  fortress 
on  the  same  site  before  and  after  the  Norman 
Conquest.  The  building,  when  completed,  is  said 
to  have  been  quadrangular,  with  four  towers,  a 
barbican,  and  a  surrounding  moat,  with  drawbridge. 
The  great  hall,  occupying  the  south  side  of  the 
quadrangle,  seems  to  have  been  used  as  a  dwelling 
until  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
when  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  destroj-ed  by  fire. 
The  drive  was  continued,  in  heavy  rain,  to 
Chavenage  House,  which,  if  not  conspicuous  for 
architectural  features  among  "  the  stately  homes  of 
England,"  has  interesting  associations,  and  lies  in 
the  parish  of  Horsley,  two  miles  to  the  north-west 
of  Tetbury.  It  affords  architectural  evidence  of 
having  been  built  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
and  enlarged  and  altered  at  the  end  of  the  seven- 
teenth and  at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth 
centuries.  It  was  purchased  in  1891  by  Mr.  G. 
Lowsley  Williams,  by  whose  permission  the  society 
visited  the  house.  A  long  ride  brought  the  members 
to  A  vening.  The  Church  of  the  Holy  Rood  is  ap- 
proached from  the  north  by  an  ancient  bridge 
spanning  the  Avon,  a  streamlet  which  gives  its 
name  to  the  parish.  It  consists  of  a  nave,  with 
north  porch  and  north  aisle,  a  central  tower,  with 
north  and  south  transepts,  and  a  chancel.  The 
north  porch  is  of  two  dates  ;  the  lower  part,  with  its 
pointed  doorway  and  shallow  buttresses,  was  built 
in  the  thirteenth  century,  and  the  upper  part  in  the 
fifteenth  century.  There  is  a  parvise  or  priest's 
chamber  in  the  upper  story.  The  west  wall  of  the 
church  appears  to  have  been  rebuilt  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  when  the  fourteenth-century  west  door 
was  shortened  and  blocked  up,  and  a  classical  west 
window  of  two  lights  was  inserted  above  it.  On  the 
south  side  the  two-light  windows,  one  with  a  cusped 
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sexfoil  head  and  the  other  with  a  quatrefoil  head, 
are  E>ecorated  or  fourteenth-century  ;  the  buttresses 
and  middle  windows  are  a  century  later.  There  are 
traces  of  a  south  door  which  was  stopped  up  when 
the  Perpendicular  window  was  inserted.  The  Rev. 
E.  W.  Edwards.  Rector  of  Avening,  welcomed  the 
party,  and  asked  them  before  entering  the  church 
to  sing  the  National  Anthem  in  honour  of  the  Queen, 
a  request  which  was,  of  course,  complied  with. 
This  most  interesting  fabric  is  in  a  dangerous  con- 
dition, and  requires  immediate  reparation.  The 
Rector,  however,  has  the  matter  in  hand.  He  in- 
formed the  society  that  they  did  not  aim  at  such  a 
restoration  as  was  carried  out  in  some  churches, 
where  very  little  was  left  of  the  old  building.  The 
party  proceeded  (by  permission  of  Mrs.  Selby)  to 
the  grounds  of  the  New  Rectory,  to  examine  dolmens 
removed  there  in  iSo6  from  a  long  barrow  in  a  field 
near  Avening  Court.  They  returned  to  Nailsworth 
and  (by  permission  of  Miss  Tabram)  then  visited 
the  ancient  chapel  and  the  priest's  house  at  the 
Bannut  Tree.  —  Communicated  by  Mr.  John  E. 
Pritchard. 

^  ^  ^ 

The  spring  meeting  of  the  Clifton  Antiquarian 
Club  took  place  on  May  29,  when  Thornbury  and 
Berkeley  were  visited.  The  party,  under  the  pre- 
sidency of  the  Bishop  of  Clifton  (Dr.  Brownlow), 
one  of  the  vice-presidents,  and  including  the 
hon.  secretary  (Mr.  Alfred  E.  Hudd,  F.S.A.),  and 
a  good  number  of  the  members,  first  drove 
to  Thornbury  Castle,  the  seat  of  Mr.  Stafford 
Howard.  Only  a  small  portion  is  occupied.  The 
building,  now  largely  in  ruins,  was  begun  by  Edward 
Duke  of  Buckingham  in  the  second  year  of  the  reign 
of  Henry  VIII  ,  in  which  year  he  had  license  to 
impark  1 ,000  acres  within  his  lordship  of  Thorn- 
bury. It  was  doubtless  intended  that  this  should 
be  one  of  the  finest  seats  in  the  country,  but,  un- 
fortunately, "  Bounteous  Buckingham,  the  mirror  of 
all  courtesy,"  fell  by  the  hand  of  the  executioner  on 
Tower  Hill,  before  the  work  was  anything  like  com- 
pleted. The  whole  of  the  western  front  is  about 
205  feet.  Among  the  most  interesting  features  of 
the  castle  are  the  larger  windows  on  the  south 
side,  which  are  examples  of  the  last  and  most 
elaborate  style  of  tracery,  adapted  to  domestic 
architecture.  The  bay-windows  of  the  two  eastern 
rooms  exhibit  a  studied  dissimilarity  of  ornaments, 
each  of  them  very  curious.  The  plan  of  the  lower 
window  has  several  angular  projections,  whilst  that 
of  the  upper  one  is  composed  of  five  circular  com- 
partments. The  members  next  inspected  the  parish 
church,  dedicated  to  St.  Mary  the  Virgin,  which 
adjoins.  This  building  is  largely  of  late  fifteenth- 
century,  but  some  portions  of  Transitional-Norman 
remain  in  the  north  and  south  doorways  and  the 
font.  There  is  an  interesting  monumental  brass  in 
the  floor  of  the  chancel,  to  Thomas  Tyndall,  1571. 
The  effigy  is  unfortunately  lost,  but  there  is  a  fine 
representation  of  Avice,  his  wife,  apparalled  in  a 
richly-embossed  petticoat,  and  the  epitaph  below. 
The  tower  is  the  greatest  feature  in  the  building, 
and  bears  a  close  resemblance  to  that  of  Gloucester 
Cathedral  and  St.  Stephen's,  Bristol.  Its  height  is 
1^0  feet  to  the  top  of  the  pinnacles,  and  the  date  of 


building  "circa  1540."  After  luncheon  the  drive 
was  continued  to  Berkeley,  and  the  castle  was 
visited  by  f)ermission  of  Lord  Fitzhardinge.  The 
members  approached  this  glorious  stronghold  by 
the  bridge  spanning  the  moat,  and  after  passing 
through  the  archway  into  the  outer  courtyard,  and 
viewing  the  famous  Thorpe's  Tower,  and  the 
"  breach  "  in  the  wall  made  by  order  of  Cromwell, 
they  were  conducted  by  his  lordship's  steward  to 
the  splendid  hall,  a  very  lofty  apartment,  some 
62  feet  long  and  32  feet  wide.  Here  were  inspected 
some  interesting  portraits,  including  James,  third 
Earl  of  Berkeley,  Bishop  Berkeley,  Queen  Mary,  by 
Riley;  William  III.,  by  Riley;  George  Prince  of 
Denmark,  by  Lely  ;  Admiral  the  Hon.  Sir  G.  C. 
Berkeley,  by  Gainsborough,  and  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  by  Wissing  and  Wych.  On  the  staircase, 
amongst  others,  was  noticed  a  small  portrait  of 
Henry  VIII.,  by  Holbein;  one  of  Admiral,  first 
Lord  Howe,  by  Reynolds,  and  examples  by  Hoppner. 
Holl,  and  other  noted  artists.  A  collection  of  price- 
less charters,  arranged  in  cases  at  the  top  of  the 
broad  staircase,  was  next  examined,  and  then  the 
members  passed  through  the  double  drawing-room, 
hung  with  choice  tapestries,  representing  "  Earth," 
"  Air,"  and  "  Sea."  This  ancestral  home  also  pos- 
sesses otherrare  Gobelin  and  Dutch  tapestries,  repre- 
senting the  "  Battle  of  Alexandria."  and  more  peace- 
ful landscapes,  and  these  adorn  the  Royal  bed- 
chambers. Then  St.  Mary's,  the  Parish  Church, 
was  inspected,  under  the  guidance  of  the  Vicar  (the 
Rev.  J.  L.  Stackhouse).  This  is  considered  one  of 
the  finest  specimens  in  the  county,  its  notable  features 
being  the  five-light  Early  English  west  window  and 
doorway,  and  the  graceful  clustered  columns  in  the 
nave.  There  are  some  interesting  effigies  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Berkeley  family  in  the  nave  and  in  the 
sepulchral  chapel  on  the  south  side,  and  some 
ancient  wall-paintings  adorn  the  walls  of  the  fabric. 
The  church  has  no  tower,  but  a  lofty  bell-tower 
standing  in  the  churchyard  at  a  short  distance  away 
was  re-erected  at  the  end  of  last  century.  After  tea 
the  return  drive,  of  nearly  twenty  miles,  was  accom- 
plished soon  after  eight  o'clock. — Communicated  by 
Mr.  John  E.  Pritchard. 


EetJietog;  anD  il^oticesi 
of  il3eto  TBoofes. 

[Publishers  are  requested  to  be  so  good  as  always  to 
mark  clearly  the  prices  of  books  sent  for  review,  as 
these  notices  are  intended  to  be  a  practical  aid  to 
book-buying  readers.] 

Piers  Gaveston  :    a  Chapter  of  Early  Constitu- 
tional   History.     By   Walter    Phelps    Dodge. 
Illustrated.     London  :  T.  Fisher   Unwin,  1899. 
8vo.     Price  12s. 
This  "  chapter."  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Dodge,  makes 
a  satisfactory  volume  of  250  pages.     It  is  a  pains- 
taking and  conscientious  account  of  one  who  was 
"  practically  Dictator  of  England,  "  and  supplies  a 
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distinct  want  in  English  history.  The  brief  opening 
section,  entitled  "  State  of  England  on  the  Death  of 
Edward  I.,"  is  decidedly  open  to  criticism,  and  is 
not,  in  our  opinion,  a  sound  survey  of  the  general 
situation,  but  directly  we  are  embarked  on  "The 
Gavestons,"  which  is  the  title  of  the  second  sec- 
tion, all  is  straightforward  impartial  work,  and  is 
interesting,  and  in  many  respects  novel  right  to  the 
close.  The  appendix  of  original  documents  and 
quotations,  which  occupies  about  fifty  pages,  goes 
far  to  prove  the  somewhat  sweeping  statement  of 
the  preface,  that  "  all  possible  authorities  have 
been  consulted." 

The  extravagant  affection  of  Edward  II.  for  the 
graceful  young  adventurer  comes  out  the  more 
strikingly  in  this  volume,  because  the  writer  ab- 
stains from  all  abuse  or  violent  criticism  of  the 
King's  conduct,  and  especially  because,  of  his 
charity,  he  puts  a  too  favourable  construction  upon 
their  intimacy,  considering  it  innocent  but  frivolous. 
But  the  intense  dislike  of  the  young  Queen  for 
Gaveston  gives  much  colour  to  the  generally  re- 
ceived supposition.  It  is  astonishing  that  the 
Barons  were  able  to  keep  their  indignation  within 
bounds  so  long  as  they  did,  for  actually  whilst  the 
King  was  carrying  out  his  marriage  arrangements 
with  Isabella  of  France,  for  a  period  of  two  months, 
Gaveston  was  made  Guardian  of  the  realm,  with 
authority  to  issue  licenses  to  elect,  to  grant  royal 
assents,  to  make  restitution  of  temporalities,  to 
collate  and  present  to  prebends,  and  to  deal  with 
wardships  and  marriages.  Mr.  Dodge  well  sums  up 
the  man  at  the  end  of  the  chapter  reciting  his  tragic 
end — "  So  died  Piers  Gaveston,  faithful  to  his  King, 
but  faithful  to  naught  else.  Forgetful  of  his  station 
and  its  duties,  execrated  by  many,  he  remains,  in 
spite  of  grievous  faults,  a  fascinating  personality. 
There  are  few  instances  in  history  of  such  wasted 
opportunities  and  talents  so  misused." 

♦     *     * 
Old  Clocks  and  Watches  and  their  Makers  ; 
being  an  Historical  and  Descriptive  Account  of 
the  Different  Styles  of  Clocks  and  Watches  of 
the  Past,  in  England  and  Abroad,  to  which  is 
added  a  List  of  8,000  Makers.     By  F.  J.  Brit- 
ten.   With  400  illustrations.     London:  B.  T. 
Batsford,  1899.     8vo.,  pp.  viii,  500.     Price  los. 
net. 
The  title  gives  a  fair  description  of  the  contents 
of  this  useful   volume.     Mr.    Britten,  who  is  the 
secretary  of  the  Horological  Institute,  has  ransacked 
most  sources  of  information,  with  the  result  that  his 
book  is  full  of  varied  learning  on  a  subject  which  is 
attractive  to  very  many  readers  and  students.     The 
whole  history  of  horology  is  outlined  in  a  thoroughly 
readable  manner.     Many  interesting  specimens  of 
sundials,  water  and  weight  clocks,  are  described  and 
pictured.     The  history  of  small  clocks  and  watches 
from  the  sixteenth  to  the  eighteenth  century  is  fully 
treated,   and    the    numerous  illustrations — mostly 
photographed  from  specimens  in  celebrated  collec- 
tions— show  every  variety  of  case  and  shape.     The 
sections  on  French  clocks,  "  Grandfather"  clocks, 
bracket  and  pedestal  clocks,  are  done  with  equal 
care  and   fulness  of   illustration.      Many  of    the 
examples  throughout  the  volume  are  taken  from  the 


Soltykoff  and  Schloss  collections.  A  very  valuable 
feature  of  the  book  is  a  list  of  8,000  old  makers, 
with  notes  and  comments,  which  must  have  cost 
the  author  a  great  amount  of  labour  and  research. 
There  is  an  adequate  index,  but  a  table  of  contents 
and  list  of  the  illustrations  are  lacking.  The  whole 
volume  is  handsomely  produced,  and  provides  a 
feast  of  good  things  for  the  amateur  of  matters 
quaint  and  curious,  as  well  as  a  comprehensive 
guide  for  the  student  of  horology. 

*     *     * 
The  Book  of  Dene,  Deane,  Adeane:  a  Genealo- 
gical   History,    by   Mary   Deane.     Illustrated. 
London  :  Elliot  Stock,  1899.    Pp.  xi,  143.    Price 
los.  6d.  net. 

This  contribution  to  the  list  of  family  histories 
and  pedigrees  claims  to  derive  the  descent  of  the 
family  of  Dene  from  Robertus  de  Dena,  pincerna 
(butler)  to  Edward  the  Confessor,  and  a  Norman 
noble,  and  to  show  a  possible  identity  of  about 
thirty  families  of  Dene,  Deane  and  Adeane  in 
England,  Ireland  and  America. 

The  names  Dane,  Dena,  Dene,  occur  as  Saxon 
tenants  of  the  time  of  Edward  the  Confessor  in 
Domesday  Book.  A  nameless  pincerna  is  a  tenant- 
in-chief,  and  another  an  under-tenant  at  the  time  of 
the  Survey. 

But  this  name  of  obvious  Scandinavian  origin 
and  meaning  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  history,  if 
we  are  to  take  Robertus  de  Dena  as  the  founder  of 
the  family.  His  name  is  plainly  a  local  name. 
Dean  is  a  place-name  in  Hants,  Northants,  0.xon, 
Roxburgh,  Yorkshire,  and  other  counties.  It  comes 
from  the  Celtic  den  (a  valley),  denau  (hollows),  and 
was  Saxonized  into  demc  (a  wooded  valley). 

There  is  no  commune  in  Normandy  of  that  name, 
so  that  it  may  be  inferred  that  a  Norman  noble  at 
the  Court  of  Edward,  with  a  territorial  English 
name,  had  probably  received  a  grant  of  land  from 
the  King. 

At  any  rate  we  find  sure  ground  in  the  fact  that 
Amfridus  or  Anfridus  de  Dene  is  mentioned  eight 
times  in  the  Rotuli  Oblatis  et  Finihus  of  King  John, 
A.D.  1201  to  1216,  also  Henricus  de  la  Dene  (South- 
ants)  1207,  and  Willielmus  de  Dene  (Somerset), 
1205. 

The  surname  of  Adeane  is  of  later  date,  and 
comes  from  Attedeane,  like  Attwater,  Attwood, 
Attwell,  etc.,  implying  residence,  perhaps,  rather 
than  possession. 

The  author  takes  no  notice  of  the  Scottish  Deanes. 

There  is  one  drawback  to  the  work  which  might 
with  advantage  be  remedied  in  a  future  edition. 
The  authorities  for  the  historical  statements  are 
not  indicated  in  the  shape  of  footnotes. 

It  is  possible  that  the  "Badge  of  Dene"  (the 
raven)  may  have  come  down  as  a  traditional  con- 
nection with  the  royal  race  of  Denmark,  but  surely 
"  Ralph  "  has  nothing  to  do  with  raven,  seeing  that 
it  is  the  English  form  of  Hrolfr,  a  contraction  of 
the  Old  Norse  Hrodolfr,  a  proper  name.  Huginn 
also  (not  Hugin]  was  the  wise  raven  of  Odin,  and 
the  Norse  Hra/n,  Danish  ravn  (not  rtsfan)  Anglo- 
Saxon  hrtefn,  was  a  common  Scandinavian  proper 
name. 

The  book  exhibits  proof  of  immense  labour  and 
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research,  "  a  labour  of  love,"  evidently,  on  the  part 
of  the  author  and  her  learned  father. 

It  is  beautifully  printed  on  hand-made  paper, and 
tastefully  bound. 

Henry  Barber. 
*  ♦  ♦ 
The  Cathedral  Church  of  Durham  :  a  Descrip- 
tion of  its  Fabric,  and  a  Brief  History  of  the 
Episcopal  See.  By  J.  E.  Bygate,  A. RCA. 
With  forty-five  illustrations.  London :  George 
Bell  and  Sons,  1899.     Price  is.  6d. 

This  is  the  latest  volume  in  Messrs.  Bell's  ex- 
cellent and  useful  "  Cathedral  Series."  In  paper, 
print,  illustration,  binding,  and,  above  all,  dimen- 
sion, nothing  is  left  to  be  desired.  With  the  advent 
of  this  useful  series,  the  miserable  apologies  called 
"guides  to  the  most  interesting  places"  proffered 
at  the  railway  bookstall  or  by  the  local  bookseller 
will  be  entirely  done  away.  To  the  traveller, 
holiday-maker,  archaeologist,  or  whatever  he  be, 
these  guides  will  be  a  real  boon. 

In  the  volume  before  us  the  author,  Mr.  J.  E. 
Bygate,  informs  us.  in  his  preface,  that  the  informa- 
tion he  gives  is  first-hand,  as  he  has  done  the  work 
apportioned  to  him  as  much  as  possible  from 
personal  acquaintance  with  the  great  minster  of 
the  North — "  half  church  of  God,  half  fort  against 
the  Scot" — and  it  need  hardly  be  added  that  the 
task  he  set  himself  has  been  done  well.  On  pages  69 
and  70  we  have  the  usual  dissertation  on  the  where- 
abouts of  the  body  of  St.  Cuthbert,  and  the  custody 
of  the  secret  of  its  real  abiding-place — the  place 
where  none  may  know, 

"  Save  of  his  holiest  servants  three, 
Deep  sworn  to  solemn  secrecy. 
Who  share  that  wondrous  grace." 

Sir  Walter  Scott  places  the  tradition  of  the  know- 
ledge of  the  place  of  burial  in  the  hands  apparently 
of  the  Benedictines,  but  our  author  designates  them 
as  "  Catholic  Bishops  of  the  Northern  Province." 
From  the  present  writer's  knowledge.  Sir  Walter  is 
nearer  the  mark  than  Mr.  Bygate.  The  secret,  if 
secret  it  be.  is  reposed  in  the  hands  of  three 
members  of  the  English  Congregation  of  St.  Bene- 
dict, who.  if  the  test  came,  would  perhaps  have  a 
difficulty  in  locating  the  spot,  as  traditions  are  very 
apt  to  get  vague  and  valueless.  The  writer  once 
heard  a  tradition  that  one  of  the  holders,  taxed 
with  the  possession  of  the  secret,  declared  he  was 
unacquainted  with  the  locality  of  the  burial-place 
of  the  saint. 

One  fails  to  see  the  object  in  keeping  the  secret 
nowadays,  when  its  disclosure  would  be  to  the 
general  advantage  of  all,  and  to  the  Catholics 
especially,  who,  if  they  did  not  actually  have  the 
relics  handed  over  to  them,  which  would  probably 
be  the  case,  would  have  the  usufruct  of  them,  as 
they  have  of  those  of  St.  Edward  at  Westminster. 
The  controversy  anent  the  relics  of  the  chief  English 
saints  is  both  curious  and  interesting — those  of 
St.  Dunstan,  St.  Edmund,  St.  Alban,  for  instance — 
in  the  face  of  which  the  question  naturally  arises. 
Are  the  relics  enclosed  at  Westminster  truly  those 
of  St.  Edward  ?  At  the  dissolution  of  that  house, 
the  saint's  remains  were  disenshrined  and  buried 


in  the  slype,  and  again  exhumed  by  the  monks  who 
came  in  with  Mar>'.  It  is  possible  some  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  exact  place  of  burial  was  kept ; 
but  what  guarantee  have  we  that — as  in  the  case 
of  St.  Cuthbert— another  body,  similarly  draped 
in  its  old  attire,  was  not  substituted  ?  Antiquary 
readers  may  be  interested  in  knowing  that  a  con- 
siderable piece  of  the  chasuble  of  St.  Cuthbert  is 
enshrined  in  the  Anglican  Church  of  St.  Cuthbert, 
Philbeach  Gardens,  Earl's  Court. 

The  author  should  have  added  that  the  Black 
(silver)  Rood  of  Scotland  (p.  49)  gained  its  name 
and  colour  from  the  smoke  of  the  votive  tapers 
burning  before  it.  Altogether,  this  is  one  of  the 
best  of  the  series,  a  really  excellent  handbook,  con- 
cluding with  a  useful  history  of  the  see  under  its 
various  Bishops,  and  a  reproduction  of  the  original 
rough  draft  of  the  settlement  of  the  see  by  Bluff 
King  Hal  at  his  Reformation.  The  illustrations 
are  good  in  every  instance.  We  are  indebted  to 
the  courtesy  of  the  publishers  for  the  use  of  the 
picture  on  the  next  page.  A  capital  ground-plan  is 
appended,  but,  alas!  no  index,  a  sine  qud  non  in  a 
book  of  this  kind. 

H.  Philibert  Feasev. 
*      *      * 
The  Home  of  the  Eddic  Poems,  with  Especial 
Reference  to  the  Helgi-Lays.     By  Sophus 
Bugge.     Revised  edition,  with  a  new  Introduc- 
tion concerning  Old  Norse  Mythology,  by  the 
Author.     Translated  from  the  Norwegian  by 
William  Henry  Schofield.   The  Grimm  Library. 
London:  D.  Null,  1S99.     Half-buckram,  8vo., 
pp.  Ixxix,  408.     Price  12s.  net. 
This    latest    addition    to    the   valuable    Grimm 
Library  is  a  translation   of  the   second   series  of 
Professor    Bugge's    Studies    on    the    Origin    of   the 
Scandinavian  Stories  of  Gods  and  Heroes,  of  which 
the  first  series  appeared  at  Christiania  in  i88i-8g. 
In  the  latter  the  author's  main  contention  was  that 
the  most  important  of  the  Old  Norse  myths— such, 
for  example,  as  those  of  Baldr  and  Loki,  and  of  the 
ash  Yggdrasil — are  preserved  in  a  form  not  older 
than  the  Viking  era,  and  that  their  shaping   by 
Scandinavian  mythological  poets  was  profoundly 
influenced   by   foreign  conceptions,   especially   by 
the  Christian  ideas  with  which  the  Northern  poets 
came  in  contact  in  the  British  Isles.    "  In  the  ninth 
and  tenth  centuries,"  says  the  Professor,  "before 
the  German  races  had  settled  along  the  Baltic,  it 
was  only  a  very  inconsiderable  stream  of  culture 
that  reached  Norway  overland  by  way  of  Denmark. 
Norwegians  and  Icelanders  received  at  that  time 
intellectual  impulses,  across  the  water,  from  Western 
peoples  who  had  long  been  cultivated  and  Christian 
It  was  in  this  way  that  their  chieftains  and  poets 
became  familiar  with  the  thoughts  that  governed 
men  in  the  early  Middle  Ages." 

The  second  series  of  Professor  Bugge's  Studies,  of 
which  this  volume  is  a  translation,  maintains  that 
the  same  Christian  influence  is  to  be  traced  in  the 
Eddic  poems,  which  contain  the  earliest  forms  of 
the  most  important  Old  Norse  myths.  These  Eddic 
lays,  which  are  preserved  in  Icelandic  manuscripts, 
of  which  the  oldest,  dating  from  the  thirteenth 
century,   are  only  copies   of   earlier  codices,  are 
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mostly  of  the  tenth  century,  and  some  are  still 
later.  Professor  Bugge's  thesis  is  that  these  poems 
were  composed  by  Norsemen  "  after  their  authors 
had  become  profoundly  affected  by  impressions, 
conceptions,  and  stories,  or  poems,  from  the  British 
Isles  " ;  and  not  only  so,  but  that  the  great  majority, 
including  the  oldest,  were  actually  composed  in  our 
isles,  for  the  most  part  in  Northern  England.  The 
5/tM/(;s  which  compose  this  volume  illustrate  and 


enforce  this  contention,  and  also  trace  other  in- 
fluences affecting  the  composition  of  the  Eddie  lays 
with  a  wealth  of  learning  and  research.  The  trans- 
lation appears  to  be  admirably  done,  and  the  whole 
volume  is  a  solid  and  valuable  addition  to  the 
literature  of  scientific  folk-lore. 
=f  ♦  * 
We  have  received  a  copy  of  the  Catalogue  of  the 
Roman  Inscribed  and  Sculptured  Stones  in  the  Museum, 
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TuUie  House,  Carlisle,  by  Mr.  F.  Haverfield,  M.A., 
F.S.A.,  which  has  been  reprinted  from  the  Transac- 
tions oj  the  Cumberland  and  WestmorlanJ  Antiquarian 
and  Archaological  Society.  The  Carlisle  collection 
is  well  known  to  be  one  of  the  finest  in  England, 
and  Mr.  Haverfield's  capital  catalogue,  with  its 
numerous  and  excellent  illustrations,  should  lie  in 
the  hands  of  all  arch.xologists.  Sixpence  is  the 
price  of  the  pamphlet,  which  is  published  by 
T.  Wilson,  28,  Highgate,  Kendal,  for  the  CarHsle 
Public  Library  and  Museum  Committee. 


CottesponDence. 

BEVERLEY  MINSTER 

To  THE  Editor. 

Your  reviewer  is  in  error  [ante,  p.  157]  in  supposing 
that  no  ground-plan  of  Beverley  Minster  had  been 
published  previous  to  that  in  the  work  noticed  in 
the  May  Antiquary.  In  the  Architectural  Review  for 
April,  1898,  there  is  a  really  valuable  plan  on  a 
large  scale,  showing  the  curious  irregularity  in 
planning,  and  furnished  with  a  scale  of  feet.  This 
is  in  illustration  of  Mr.  John  Bilson's  articles  on 
the  Minster,  valuable  in  themselves,  and  containing 
the  best,  almost  the  only,  illustrations  of  this  church 
smce  the  publication  of  Britton's  Architectural 
Antiquities. 

Beverley  Minster,  being  neither  cathedral  nor 
abbey,  has  escaped  inclusion  in  the  various  series 
hitherto  published,  and  it  was  a  happy  thought  of 
Messrs.  Bell  and  Sons  to  give  us  the  little  volume 
just  noticed.  Is  it  too  much  to  hope  that  the 
editor  of  the  Builder  will  follow  the  example  just  set 
and  add  it  to  his  most  useful  and  beautiful  series  of 
plans  and  drawings  of  cathedrals  and  abbeys  ? 

Alfred  Harvey. 

Westbury-on-Teym, 
May  15,  1899. 


SILCHESTER. 

To   THE    Editor. 

Mr.  Henry  Harrison's  letter  in  your  May  number 
is  not  convincing.  The  name  "  Sil-chester "  is 
clearly  an  Anglo-Saxon  name  for  this  city,  and  it 
would  appear  reasonable  that  the  way  to  get  at  the 
true  meaning  of  this  Anglo-Saxon  name  is.  What 
does  sil  or  sel  mean  in  Anglo-Saxon  ?  Nobody 
doubts  that  Chester  or  Cester  means  Castrune,  where 
it  is  single,  as  here.  There  is,  however,  one  in- 
stance (in  Antonine's  2nd  Iter.)  oiCastra  in  "  Castra- 
Exploratorum,"  meaning  Old  and  New  Carlisle. 
I  will  not  venture  any  guess  as  to  the  meaning  of 
sil  in  Saxon ;  even  Taylor  does  not  give  any  ;  nor 
can  I  see  any  connection  between  sil  or  5;/  and 
Calleva,  which  is  quite  a  distinct  place  from 
Silchester ;  but  I  do  think  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  Roman  name  of  Silchester  was  Arda- 
Oneon,  No.  46  in  the  Ravenna  list ;  whence  "  Oneon 


pennses"  and  "  Oneon's  hole"  in  the  wall  of 
Silchester.  And  if  we  take  the  contiguous  names 
from  this  list,  we  shall  find  that  not  only  Speen, 
but  a  large  number  of  the  names  of  other  places  are 
taken  from  these  Roman  names,  e.g.,  28,  Tuderta; 
(Tadley) ;  29,  Londima;  (Little  London) ;  30,  Canea 
(Candover)  ;  33,  Morionium  (Morested)  ;  34,  Bolue- 
lanum  (Beaulieu)  ;  48,  Ibernae  (Ibsley)  ;  45,  Armic 
(Armsted,  Hampsted) ;  46,  Arda-Oneon  (Silchester) ; 

47,  Ravimagum  (Ramsbury,  formerly  Ravensbury) ; 

48,  Regentium  (Rege,  Ridge,  Rudge) ;  49,  Leuco- 
moga  (Laycock) ;  50,  Cemetizeo  (Chepstow).  These 
are  along  the  Roman  way  from  Speen  to  Caerleon 
{Iter.  XIV.  of  Antoninus).  Others  may  be  added: 
70,  Corinum  Dabonorum  (Cirencester) ;  72,  Andere- 
sium  (Andover)  ;  75,  Lemanae  (Limne)  ;  83,  Alauna 
(Alcester) ;  94,  Derbentium  (West  Derby) ;  99, 
Lectocetum  (Litchfield)  ;  103,  Londinium  Augusta 
(London  City);  106,  Colonia  (Colchester);  117, 
Mantium  (Manchester) ;  144,  Cataractonion  (Catte- 
rick),  and  many  others. 

In  fact,  the  greater  number  of  the  first  160  names 
in  this  list  can  be  identified. 

H.  F.  Napper. 


SILCHESTER. 

To  THE    Editor. 

Sir, — In  reverting  to  the  derivation  of  the  above 
name,  allow  me  to  suggest  that  probably  Messrs. 
Davis  and  Harrison  are  both  wrong  respecting  the 
derivation  of  the  word  sil,  which  appears  to  me  to 
be  only  a  slight  corruption  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  word 
sel,  meaning  good,  pre-eminent,  great.  (See  Hall's 
Anglo-Saxon  Dictionary,  1898,  p.  264.)  This  pre- 
fix is  seen  in  the  word  "  Selhurst,"  formerly  a  large 
heathy  common  near  Croydon,  which  would  mean 
the  great  copse,  from  sel  and  hyrst=a  copse  or 
brushwood.  Again,  the  word  is  found  in  Selsey, 
or  Anglo-Saxon  sel  and  leg  (pronounced  "  ey  "),  an 
island,  meaning  the  great  island.  This  place, 
which  is  now  a  peninsula,  was  formerly  twice  its 
present  size,  and  even  yet  comprises  3,500  acres. 

The  only  words  which  I  can  find  in  my  Welsh 
Dictionary  relating  to  "  wood  "  are  "coed  "  =  wood, 
trees;  and  "celt  "  =  covert,  shelter;  but  as  these 
words  are  pronounced  "  koed  "  and  "  kelt,"  it  would 
hardly  have  seemed  feasible  that  the  Saxons 
changed  the  hard  "c  "  into  a  sibilant  in  order  to 
give  to  the  place  the  meaning  of  the  word  "  Wood- 
chester." 

The  Anglo-Saxon  word  for  hall  or  dwelling  is 
sele,  which  appears  to  have  been  pronounced  "  se-le," 
as  seen  in  the  word  "  selegyst  "  =  "  hall-guest." 

George  Gibbons. 

Til  ford,  Farnham, 
June  7,  1899. 

Note  to  Publishers. —  IVe  shall  be  particularly 
obliged  to  publishers  if  they  will  always  state  the  price 
of  hooks  sent  for  review. 

To  INTENDING  CONTRIBUTORS. —  Unsolicited MSS. 
will  always  receive  careful  attention,  but  the  Editor 
cannot  return  them  if  not  accepted  unless  a  fully 
stamped  and  directed  envelope  is  enclosed.  To  this 
rule  no  exception  will  be  made. 
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Jl3ote0  of  tbe  ^ontf). 

A  MOST  interesting  exhibition  of  ancient 
curios  and  objects  of  art  was  lately  held 
at  the  Cape.  The  collection  was  lent  by 
descendants  of  the  Huguenots  and  others  in 
the  Paarl  and  Wellington  districts,  two  of 
the  best-known  Dutch  centres  of  the  colony. 
The  number  of  exhibits  was  surprisingly 
large,  while  the  good  state  of  preservation  of 
most  of  the  articles  was  proof  of  the  affec- 
tionate remembrance  in  which  the  first-comers 
to  the  land  are  still  held.  The  following 
items  are  reported  to  have  been  among  those 
shown :  A  wedding-dress  of  the  Court  of 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  400  years  old;  a 
handkerchief  with  the  map  of  Spain  on  it, 
brought  from  France  by  the  ancestor  of  the 
Hugo  family  in  1688  ;  and  a  picture  of  Christ, 
300  years  old,  painted  on  the  back  of  a  glass. 

•i?  ^  4* 
On  June  19,  the  grieve  on  Morayston  Farm, 
Dalcross,  Nairnshire,  in  digging  out  a  stone 
in  one  of  the  fields,  came  on  a  prehistoric 
grave.  The  tenant,  Mr.  Macdonald,  examined 
the  spot  carefully,  taking  pains  to  see  that 
the  bones  were  not  disturbed.  In  the  even- 
ing, at  Mr.  Macdonald's  request,  the  grave 
was  inspected  by  Mr.  Watson  (president  of 
the  Field  Club),  Mr.  Wallace,  and  Mr.  Thos. 
Mackay.  The  cist  was  4  feet  3  inches  in 
length,  by  2  feet  2  inches  in  breadth,  the 
sides  being  formed  of  two  large  slabs,  with  a 
small  stone  at  the  south-east  corner,  and 
another  at  the  north-east  corner ;  also  slabs 
at  the  head  and  the  foot,  and  the  usual  flat 
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covering-stone.  The  last  had  fallen  in  on 
one  side  before  the  grave  was  opened.  Part 
of  the  skull  crumbled  to  dust  on  being 
exposed,  and  the  vertebrae  had  disappeared. 
From  the  bones  that  remained,  however,  it 
appeared  that  the  skeleton  was  that  of  a  full- 
grown  person,  and  that  the  body  had  been 
buried  in  a  doubled-up  posture.  There  was 
no  sign  of  an  urn.     The  soil  was  sand. 

•is?      ^      4? 

The  fifty-sixth  annual  congress  of  the  British 
Archaeological  Association  was  held  at  Bux- 
ton from  Monday,  July  17,  to  Saturday, 
July  22,  too  late  for  notice  in  the  present 
number  of  the  Antiquary.  The  Marquis  of 
Granby  was  the  president.  The  programme 
included  visits  to  Bakewell,  Chatsworth, 
Haddon  Hall,  Tideswell,  Eyam,  Stoney 
Middleton,  Hartington,  Alstonfield,  Castle- 
ton,  th«  Roman  camp  at  Brough,  and 
Hathersage.  In  the  churchyard  of  the  last- 
named  place  is  the  reputed  grave  of  "  Little 
John."  In  the  evening  of  the  second  day 
Professor  Boyd  Dawkins  was  to  deliver  an 
address  upon  the  "Roman  Remains  of 
Buxton  and  District." 

•il?  ^  ^ 
Since  the  autumn  of  1897  some  interesting 
excavations  have  been  in  progress  on  the 
site  of  a  Roman  camp  at  Castleshaw,  in  York- 
shire. I^st  summer  Mr.  G.  F.  Buckley,  of 
Linfitts,  near  Oldham,  leased  the  ground, 
and  a  number  of  trenches  were  dug  with 
fairly  encouraging  results.  Mr.  A.  Wrigley, 
who  has  taken  an  active  part  in  the  work, 
writing  in  the  Yorkshire  Weekly  Post,  says : 

"The  plan  of  the  camp  is  rectangular, 
120  yards  by  no  yards.  In  the  southern 
portion  a  rampart  60  yards  by  50  yards 
defines  the  extent  of  the  supposed  Pretorium. 
A  deep,  wide  fosse,  or  ditch,  runs  the  whole 
length  of  the  southern  boundary.  On  the 
western  side  the  ground  rises  abruptly  from 
the  adjoining  pastures.  North  and  east  the 
ramparts  are  easily  traced.  An  opening  on 
the  northern  side  is  supposed  to  indicate  the 
gateway.  The  ramparts  are  mainly  composed 
of  clay.  In  regard  to  the  '  finds,'  among  the 
more  problematical  were  two  curious  hearths 
of  hard-beaten  clay.  These  lay  about  50 
yards  apart  in  a  direct  line  east  and  west, 
and  were  very  similar  in  construction, 
almost    circular   in   form,   about    5    feet   in 
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diameter,  and  about  8  inches  in  thickness. 
When  first  laid  bare  the  hearths  were  covered 
with  patches  of  bright  red  clay,  evidently 
due  to  the  action  of  fire.  In  the  western 
hearth  were  found  three  rude  earthen  vessels, 
or  moulds,  about  4  inches  long  and  2  inches 
wide.  These  were  sunk  in  the  hearth  level 
with  its  floor,  and  their  positions  formed  a 
triangle.  Fragments  of  corroded  iron  lying 
near  introduced  the  idea  that  the  moulds 
were  intended  for  casting  purposes. 

"The  eastern  hearth  was  buried  beneath  a 
heap  of  rough  stones,  many  of  which  were 
burnt  red  to  the  heart.  In  close  proximity 
was  a  fairly  large  refuse  heap,  composed  of  a 
kind  of  greasy  gray  earth,  mixed  with  char- 
coal, iron,  lead,  and  decayed  bone,  with 
many  fragments  of  tile,  pottery,  etc.  These 
finds  led  to  the  assumption  that  this  hearth 
had  been  used  for  cooking  and  general 
domestic  purposes.  Many  patches  of  well- 
worn  cobble  pavement  may  be  seen  at  present, 
running  in  various  directions,  and  in  some 
cases  well  crowned.  One  portion  was  found 
set  in  a  kind  of  red  cement. 

"The  pottery  specimens  include  the  red 
Samian,  decorated  with  figures,  etc.,  the 
border  decoration  being  that  known  as  the 
*  cup  and  spear,'  also  pieces  of  amphora,  and 
a  variety  of  the  black  and  the  gray  wares. 
A  few  of  the  latter  fragments  bear  the  well- 
known  sunk  decoration  of  interlacing  lines, 
other  pieces  showing  a  curious  zigzag  work 
in  relief.  Unfortunately,  no  complete  vessel 
has  been  found. 

"Two  small  circular  stones  have  been  found 
of  unknown  use.  One  suggestion  is  that 
they  probably  were  used  in  some  Roman 
game ;  another,  that  they  are  of  British  origin. 
In  support  of  the  latter  supposition,  it  may 
be  stated  that  a  few  bits  of  flint  have  been 
found  on  the  pavement.  In  addition,  two 
rudely-fashioned  dark-green  beads,  probably 
similar  to  the  one  mentioned  by  Watson, 
have  been  picked  up,  and  are  considered  to 
be  of  British  manufacture." 

The  expense  incurred  in  connection  with 
the  digging  which  has  been  done  has  been 
borne  by  Mr.  Buckley ;  but  those  who  are 
interested  in  the  exploration  of  the  site  feel 
that  further  excavations  should  be  conducted 
under  the  authority  and  direction  of  some 
recognised  archaeological   body.      There   is 


evidently  an  opportunity  here  for  one  of  the 
Yorkshire  societies  to  take  the  lead  in  doing 
useful  work. 

4(*        ^        4p 

From  the  annual  report  of  the  Deputy- 
Keeper  of  the  Public  Records,  recently  laid 
on  the  table  of  the  House  of  Commons,  it 
appears  that  among  the  books  and  docu- 
ments received  are  the  records  and  papers  of 
the  Society  of  Serjeants'  Inn  (which  were 
presented  by  Mr.  Alexander  Pulling),  a  copy 
of  correspondence  dealing  with  Ireland  and 
dated  1689- 1690,  and  abstracts  of  pay  of  the 
army  in  Ireland  from  1679  to  1688.  In  the 
summary  of  the  researches  which  have  been 
made  in  foreign  archives  it  is  stated  that 
Mr.  W.  H.  Bliss  and  Mr.  J.  A.  Twemlow 
continued  their  examination  of  the  archives 
of  the  Vatican.  By  the  end  of  1898  seven- 
teen sheets  of  the  fourth  volume  of  the 
Calendar  and  Papal  Letters  had  been  passed 
for  the  press.  In  the  same  connection  a 
considerable  number  of  transcripts  of  docu- 
ments at  Rome,  illustrative  of  the  history  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  in  the  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  centuries,  had  been  received 
at  the  Record  Office.  Amongst  the  records 
published  in  1898  was  a  list  of  sheriffs  for 
England  and  Wales  from  the  earliest  times 
to  the  year  1831.  This  record  deals  suc- 
cessively with  the  English  counties,  the  Eng- 
lish towns,  the  Welsh  counties,  and  such 
Welsh  towns  as  had  sheriff's.  No  such 
exhaustive  list,  we  are  informed,  was  ever 
compiled  before.  We  are  reminded  that  an 
Act  affecting  the  Public  Record  Office  came 
into  operation  last  year,  the  eff'ect  of  which  is 
to  render  possible  the  disposal  of  documents 
belonging  to  the  period  between  1660  and 
17 14  which  are  not  considered  of  sufficient 
public  value  to  justify  their  preservation  in 
the  Public  Record  Office,  and  to  substitute 
"  nine  weeks  "  for  "  sixty  days  "  as  the  period 
for  which  rules  made  under  the  Act  must  lie 
before  both  Houses  of  Parliament  before 
being  submitted  for  the  Queen's  approbation 
in  Council. 

<|>         ^         ({> 

Some  interesting  relics  of  the  once  famous 
"Tom's"  Coffee  House,  in  Russell  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  the  rendezvous  of  the  wits 
and  beaux  of  the  early  Georgian  days,  were 
sold  on  July  3,  at  Sotheby's  auction  rooms. 
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They  included  the  original  sketch  of  Richard 
Haines,  proprietor  in  1723  to  1764,  by  Sir 
Nathaniel  Dance,  P.R.A.  ;  the  celebrated 
snuff-box  used  at  "Tom's,"  of  tortoiseshell 
and  silver,  with  the  busts  of  Charles  I.  and 
Queen  Anne  in  high  relief;  and  "Tom's" 
club-book  and  list  of  members,  including  the 
names  of  Samuel  Foote,  David  Garrick,  Lord 
Clive,  Samuel  Johnson,  Marquis  of  Granby, 
and  many  other  political,  literary,  and  thea- 
trical celebrities  of  the  last  century. 

^         ^         '^ 
We  are   indebted   to    Mr.    Feasey   for    the 
accompanying  sketch  of  the  Durham  sanc- 
tuary knocker,  which  was  crowded  out  of  his 


notice  of  Mr.  Bygate's  book  on  the  great 
northern  cathedral  in  last  month's  Antiquary. 

^         ^         ^ 

A  well-illustrated  pamphlet  on  "The  New 
Town  Hall  and  Municipal  Buildings  for 
Colchester,"  by  Messrs.  Wilson  Marriage 
and  W.  Gurney  Benham,  has  reached  us. 
The  building  was  begun  in  January  last,  and 
is  to  be  completed  by  Michaelmas,  1900. 
From  the  elevations  and  plans  given  in  the 
pamphlet  before  us,  it  is  clear  that  the  new 
town-hall  will  be  handsome  and  commodious; 
but  the  point  in  regard  to  which  the  under- 
taking chiefly  interests  us  is  the  effort  which 


is  being  made  by  the  Corporation  to  render 
the  new  building  a  repertory  of  local  history. 
Many  paintings  and  engravings  of  Essex 
worthies  have  already  been  presented.  It  is 
proposed  to  make  the  windows  of  the  Moot- 
hall  illustrate  the  history  of  the  borough,  and 
the  suggested  designs  are  pictured  in  the 
pamphlet  before  us.  A  list  of  subjects  and 
incidents  in  Colchester  history  suitable  for 
pictorial  illustration,  by  means  of  paintings, 
drawings,  bas-reliefs,  stained-glass,  or  other 
designs,  is  also  supplied.  This  idea  of 
making  the  town-hall  a  treasure-house  of 
local  history  and  tradition  is  altogether  ad- 
mirable, and  we  wish  the  municipality  of 
Colchester  every  success  in  their  efforts. 
Other  local  governing  bodies  might  well 
imitate  suc;Ji  an  example,  and  endeavour  to 
make  their  halls  and  council-houses  more 
educational  and  interesting  to  their  towns- 
folk. 

^  ^  ^ 
Professor  Lanciani,  writing  in  the  AthencBunt, 
says :  "  I  have  purposely  deferred  writing 
about  the  last  finds  in  the  Forum,  because, 
as  far  as  the  inscribed  stone  is  concerned, 
"adhuc  sub  judice  lis  est."  The  facts  are 
these.  Near  the  pedestal  of  the  right  lion, 
and  near  the  conical  base  which  probably 
supported  the  original  black  stone,  a  stele 
has  been  found  in  situ  containing  the  oldest 
and  most  important  inscription  among  the 
thirty-five  thousand  brought  to  light  in  Rome 
and  its  vicinity  since  the  revival  of  epigraphic 
study.  The  stele  is  formed  of  a  block  of 
tufa,  slightly  pyramidal  in  shape,  each  of  the 
sides  measuring  from  40  to  45  centimetres  at 
the  base.  The  angles  are  not  sharp,  but 
flattened  (Ital.  atigoli  smussi),  so  that  the 
stone  is  really  octagonal  rather  than  square. 
The  inscription  is  written  in  the  Chalcidean 
alphabet — or,  rather,  in  the  earliest  Italic 
derivation  from  the  Chalcidean  alphabet — 
the  koppa  being  one  of  the  most  conspicuous 
letters,  followed,  of  course,  by  the  vowel  O. 
The  H  is  closed,  as  in  the  so-called  Pelasgian 
style.  The  inscription  is,  as  it  were,  doubly 
boustrophedon,  because  not  only  the  lines 
alternate — so  that  the  first  begins  on  the 
right,  the  second  on  the  left — but  they  are 
perpendicular,  not  horizontal.  The  lines 
cover  the  four  principal  faces  of  the  stone ; 
there  is  an  extra  line,  besides,  engraved  on 
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one  of  the  flattened  corners.  Unfortunately, 
the  top  of  the  stone  is  broken,  so  as  to 
make  every  line  incomplete  alternately  at  the 
beginning  or  at  the  end.  As  far  as  the 
meaning  of  the  inscription  is  concerned,  we 
must  wait  for  the  official  communication 
which  will  be  made  to  the  Royal  Academy 
dei  Lincei.  The  administration  has  asked 
the  opinion  of  four  distinguished  philologists 
and  glottologists,  whose  verdict  we  are 
anxiously  awaiting.  There  is  no  doubt 
about  its  being  written  in  early  I^tin  or  in 
the  early  dialect  of  Rome,  as  miscellaneous 
as  the  early  population  was — a  dialect  which 
the  Romans  of  classic  times  could  not  under- 
stand themselves.  I  hope  the  fate  of  this 
remarkable  monument  will  be  different  from 
that  of  the  '  vase  of  Duenos,'  written,  so  to 
speak,  in  the  same  alphabet  and  in  the  same 
language,  the  full  interpretation  of  which  has 
never  been  given." 

«jjp  .J*  fji 
On  June  26  and  the  three  following  days, 
Messrs.  Christie,  Manson  and  Woods  sold 
the  famous  collection  of  gems  formed  by  the 
third  Duke  of  Marlborough,  and  bought  in 
1875  by  the  late  Mr.  David  Bromilow,  of 
Bitteswell  Hall,  Lutterworth,  for  35,000 
guineas.  The  recent  sale,  which  included 
a  safe  and  a  number  of  shaped  cabinets 
for  the  reception  of  the  gems,  realized 
;^34,82  7  7s.  6d.  It  is  stated  that  the  late 
owner  asked  ^60,000  for  the  collection 
en  bloc.  The  interest  of  the  first  day's  sale 
was  to  a  large  extent  centred  on  two  lots,  of 
which  the  first  was  a  cameo  "of  proportions 
almost  sufficient  to  raise  it  into  a  work  of 
sculpture";  it  represents  a  Medusa's  head, 
in  enormous  relief,  cut  from  a  large  homo- 
geneous boss  of  translucent  chalcedony,  the 
face  turned  slightly  to  the  right;  this  great 
work  belongs  probably  to  the  age  of  Trajan 
or  Hadrian,  "if,  indeed,  it  may  not  be 
assigned  to  the  Macedonian  period  of  Greek 
art"— it  realized  ;^i,85o  (C.  Davis).  The 
second  in  the  order  of  sale,  but  by  far  the 
most  celebrated  of  all  the  gems  in  the  entire 
collection,  was  the  renowned  cameo  repre- 
senting the  hymeneal  procession  of  Eros  and 
Psyche,  which  has  been  reproduced  in  all 
sorts  and  materials  of  art  perhaps  oftener 
than  any  other  similar  subject ;  it  has  been 
engraved  by  Bartolozzi,  by  Tassie,  and  by 


Stosch,  but  it  is  probably  best  known  from 
Wedgwood's  famous  reproduction.  The  bid- 
ding started  at  ^750,  and  by  ^,^50  stages  it 
quickly  reached  ;^2,ooo,  the  purchaser  being 
Mr.  Ready,  the  dealer,  and  the  underbidder 
Messrs.  Agnew. 

On  the  second  day  interest  again  centred 
in  two  articles,  although  in  neither  instance 
did  the  gem  reach  four  figures.  The  more 
valuable  of  the  two  was  an  intaglio  cut  in  a 
large  cornelian,  \\  inches  in  diameter,  with 
Jove  with  his  eagle,  and  with  Mercury  on 
the  one  hand  and  Mars  on  the  other,  with 
Neptune  below,  a  subject  of  which  a  repre- 
sentation exists  on  a  gem  in  the  French 
Imperial  Cabinet ;  it  realized  ;^9oo  (Ready). 
The  second  was  an  antique  cameo,  represent- 
ing a  bust  to  the  right  of  Omphale,  cut  in  a 
double  nicolo,  of  indubitable  antiquity.  This 
gem  is  of  considerable  historic  interest.  It 
was  presented  by  Charles  V.  to  Pope  Cle- 
ment VII.,  and  by  him  subsequently  to  the 
Piccolomini  of  Siena.  It  is  mounted  in  a 
broad  gold  setting,  with  eight  table  diamonds 
and  rubies.  It  realized  ;j^483,  the  purchaser 
being  Mr.  Reid,  who  bought  it  for  the  British 
Museum.  Among  the  other  acquisitions  of 
the  Museum  were  the  cameo  of  Agrippina, 
in  fine  enamelled  mount ;  the  remarkable 
carving  in  chalcedony,  Marciana,  the  sister 
of  Trajan ;  the  large  cameo  now  believed  to 
be  Julian  and  Helena ;  the  Renaissance 
cameo  of  Lucius  Verus,  in  fine  contemporary 
mount ;  and  the  fine  Renaissance  cameo  by 
II  Greco. 

With  reference  to  purchases  for  the  British 
Museum,  it  may  be  stated  that  on  the  third 
day  of  the  sale  Mr.  C.  Butler,  the  well-known 
connoisseur,  gave  ;!^i,ooo  to  the  fund  de- 
voted to  the  purchase  of  articles  from  the 
Marlborough  collection  for  the  Museum. 
Mr.  Ready  was  understood  to  be  buying  for 
the  Boston  (U.S.A.)  Museum. 
^  ^  <^ 
An  interesting  discovery  was  recently  made 
at  Dunkirk  during  the  excavation  for  a 
channel  in  connection  with  some  dock  ex- 
tensions. Buried  under  the  sand  was  found 
an  ancient  man  of-war,  which  is  believed  to 
be  one  of  the  vessels  of  the  Spanish  Armada 
which  was  engaged  by  Sir  Francis  Drake  and 
dispersed  by  his  five  ships  off  that  coast  on 
July  28,    1588,  when  many  of  the  Spanish 
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vessels  were  driven  ashore  and  wrecked  be- 
tween Calais  and  the  Belgian  coast.  Three 
old  cannon  have  been  recovered  from  the 
wreck. 

^  ^  ^ 
Recent  excavations  in  Pelham  Bay  Park, 
New  Vork,  have  brought  to  light  two  nearly 
complete  skeletons  of  Indians,  together  with 
many  pieces  of  pottery,  antler  arrow-points, 
shells,  net-sinkers,  flint  and  mica  and  terrapin- 
back  implements  and  trinkets.  All  the  relics 
found  have  been  removed  to  the  Museum  of 
Natural  History,  New  York. 

^  ^  ^ 
Interesting  discoveries,  says  the  City  Press, 
have  resulted  from  the  excavations  for  a  new 
guard-room  on  the  south  side  of  the  White 
Tower.  The  importance  of  these  discoveries 
can  scarcely  be  over-estimated ;  for,  if  the 
suppositions  of  those  connected  with  the 
Tower  are  confirmed,  we  shall  find  ourselves 
in  possession  of  relics  of  some  of  the  most 
stirring  times  in  the  history  of  England. 
Among  the  discoveries  are  included  a  number 
of  stone,  iron,  and  lead  shot — relics,  prob- 
ably, of  Wyatt's  rebellion.  The  rebel  leader, 
it  will  be  remembered,  was  the  son  of  VVyatt, 
the  poet,  who  was  once  a  prisoner  in  the 
Tower.  Historians  contend  that  Wyatt  failed 
in  his  attempt  to  reach  the  Tower,  and  that 
he  was  defeated  about  half  a  mile  to  the 
south  of  London  Bridge.  The  clerk  of  the 
works  has  come  to  the  conclusion,  after 
careful  investigation,  that  Wyatt  not  only 
attacked  the  Tower,  but  actually  succeeded 
in  forcing  an  entrance  into  it.  The  balls 
that  have  been  discovered  in  all  probability 
passed  through  gates — either  the  Traitor's 
Gate  or  the  one  at  the  Bloody  Tower — after 
being  fired  from  the  river.  They  were  found 
embedded  in  the  masonry.  The  buildings 
of  that  period  were  faced  frequently  with 
oyster-shells,  portions  of  which  may  be  seen 
upon  the  surface  of  the  shot.  So  far,  nearly 
200  balls  have  been  discovered.  Incrusted 
on  one  is  a  fragment  of  bone;  this  may 
possibly  be  a  human  bone,  but  the  theory  is 
discredited  in  certain  quarters.  The  majority 
of  the  balls  are  of  Kentish  rag,  though  one  is 
believed  to  be  composed  of  Plymouth  lime- 
stone, and  another  is  thought  to  have  been 
brought  from  the  West  of  England.  The 
diameter  of  the  largest  stone  ball  is  7^  inches. 


Another  singularly  interesting  relic  is  a  piece 
of  lignite,  supposed  by  Sir  Benjamin  Stone 
to  be  one  of  the  earliest  specimens  of  coal 
that  found  its  way  into  London.  Seventy 
men  are  now  engaged  upon  the  work  of 
excavation.  Another  20  yards  will  bring 
them  to  the  Tower,  where  it  is  thought  prob- 
able a  dungeon  may  still  exist.  A  flue  has 
been  discovered  in  the  Byward  Tower. 
Curiously  enough,  the  little  Xit  of  Ains- 
worth's  novel  made  his  escape  from  this  tower 
by  a  similar  means  of  exit.  A  number  of 
animals'  bones  and  the  end  of  an  elm  tray — 
which  may  have  been  used  for  the  removal 
of  bodies  after  execution — have  also  been 
unearthed.  To  the  archaeologist,  however,  a 
most  important  discovery  is  that  of  an  old 
Norman  well.  The  top  was  completely 
hidden  by  modern  brickwork.  A  portion  of 
the  original  work  will,  it  is  hoped,  be  pre- 
served, in  order  that  future  visitors  may 
inspect  the  relic.  The  present  discoveries 
set  at  rest  the  doubt  as  to  the  occupation  of 
this  portion  of  the  Tower.  The  rooms  that 
have  been  brought  to  light  were  covered 
over  with  about  10  feet  of  soil.  Portions  of 
the  old  Roman  wall,  with  its  layers  of  tile, 
and  a  Roman  pot,  which  had  been  damaged, 
have  been  removed.  Before  the  work  is 
completed,  many  other  articles  of  interest 
may  be  discovered.  In  the  meantime,  the 
treasures  are  being  carefully  preserved  for 
the  examination  of  experts  at  their  leisure. 

^  cj*  tj|(> 

It  has  been  decided  to  form  a  "  Cretan  Ex- 
ploration Fund,"  under  the  direction  of 
Messrs.  A.  J.  Evans  and  D.  G,  Hogarth,  and 
in  co-operation  with  the  British  School  at 
Athens,  in  order  to  carry  out  a  series  of 
comprehensive  excavations  in  Crete.  A 
number  of  sites,  selected  for  their  historic 
importance  or  specially  representative  charac- 
ter, have  been  secured  for  British  enterprise. 
At  Knosos — the  city  of  Minos  and  the 
Labyrinth  of  Daedalos  and  the  "  Choros  "  of 
Ariadne,  the  traditional  centre  of  the  ancient 
sea-power  of  Crete  and  its  earliest  School  of 
Art — one  of  the  first  objects  inviting  excava- 
tion is  a  mound  containing  the  ruins  of  a 
prehistoric  building,  the  exploration  of  which 
had  been  already  one  of  Schliemann's  ambi- 
tions. At  Praesos,  another  site  reserved  to 
us,  it  is  hoped  to  lay  bare  the  chief  strong 
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hold  of  the  original  Eteocretan  race,  where 
an  archaic  inscription  in  an  indigenous  and 
still  undeciphered  dialect  has  already  been 
discovered.  Lyttos,  which  is  also  included 
in  the  scheme,  was  regarded  as  the  model 
Dorian  city,  and  the  fragments  of  its  ancient 
laws  that  have  come  to  light  on  its  Akropolis 
height,  give  hopes  of  considerable  epigraphic 
results.  It  is  intended  that  the  chief  results 
of  the  excavation  shall  go  to  enrich  the 
national  Cretan  Museum,  a  very  interesting 
nucleus  of  which  has  been  already  put 
together.  It  is  proposed  to  adapt  for  the 
purpose  the  old  Venetian  Armoury  of  Candia, 
and  the  directors  of  the  Fund  hope  to  be 
able  to  devote  some  portion  of  it  to  the 
proper  location  there  of  the  objects  brought 
to  light.  A  house  in  Candia  has  been 
already  secured  and  furnished  to  serve  as 
headquarters  for  the  B'und.  To  cany  out 
the  whole  scheme  of  investigations,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  raise  a  sum  of  at  least  ^1^5,000. 
Mr.  George  Macmillan  has  kindly  undertaken 
to  act  as  treasurer  to  the  Fund,  and  sub- 
scriptions may  be  paid  to  him  at  St.  Martin's 
Street,  London,  W.C.,  or  into  the  account  of 
"  The  Cretan  Exploration  Fund  "  at  Messrs. 
Robarts,  Lubbock  and  Co.,  Lombard  Street, 
E.G. 

•Jp  «i»  "ilp 
Mr.  T.  Wilson,  of  Kendal,  announces  for 
early  publication  a  work  entitled  Notes  on  the 
Early  Sculptured  Crosses,  Shrines,  and  Monu- 
ments in  the  present  Diocese  of  Carlisle,  by 
the  late  Rev.  Walter  Slater  Calverley,  F.S.A. ; 
edited  by  W.  G.  Collingwood,  M.A.  The 
book,  which  will  be  fully  illustrated,  will 
form  vol.  xi.  in  the  "extra  series"  of  the 
Cumberland  and  Westmorland  Antiquarian 
and  Archaeological  Society,  and  the  issue 
will  be  limited  to  340  copies.  Among  the 
relics  of  post-Roman  and  pre  mediaeval  art 
(fifth  to  twelfth  centuries)  described  and 
illustrated  will  be  the  famous  Gosforth  and 
Bewcastle  crosses ;  the  Giant's  Grave  and 
Thumb  at  Penrith ;  the  standing  crosses  of 
Addingham,  Aspatria,  Barbon,  Beckermet, 
Dearham,  Muncaster,  Rockcliff,  Waber- 
thwaite ;  the  hogbacks  or  shrine-tombs  of 
Appleby,  Cross-Canonby,  Lowther,  etc.  ;  the 
Runic  font'of  Bridekirk,  and  similar  remains ; 
the  tympana  at  Long  Marton,  and  elsewhere ; 
the  dials  of  Anglo-Saxon  type  at  Isel,  etc. ; 


and  a  great  number  of  fragments,  such  as 
the  Dacre  Stone  and  the  Bound  Devil  of 
Kirkby  Stephen — in  all,  more  than  120 
various  pieces  at  fifty  different  places. 

•Up  «4»  *)!(• 
A  great  many  local  archaeological  societies 
have  been  holding  summer  meetings  and 
making  summer  excursions.  We  are  unable 
to  find  space  to  treat  all  in  detail,  and  so 
summarize  a  few  such  gatherings  in  these 
columns.  The  Somersetshire  Archaeological 
and  Natural  History  Society  held  its  annual 
meeting  at  Clevedon,  on  Tuesday,  July  25, 
and  the  two  following  days,  under  the  presi- 
dency of  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Edward  Fry, 
P.C.  The  programme  included  visits  to 
many  churches  and  mansions  of  interest  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Clevedon,  including 
Clevedon  Court  itself  (where  Sir  Edmund 
and  Lady  Elton  hospitably  invited  the  society 
to  luncheon),  Wrington  Church,  Yatton 
Church  and  Prebendal  House,  Clapton- in- 
Gordano  Church  and  Court,  Chelvey  Church 
and  Court,  Failand  House,  Wraxall  Church, 
and  various  others.  Mr.  Edmund  Buckle 
described  the  architectural  features  of  the 
churches  visited,  and  the  excursions  were 
under  the  direction  of  the  Rev.  F.  W. 
Weaver,  hon.  general  secretary. 

^  ^  4f 
The  Cumberland  and  Westmorland  Society 
held  a  two-days'  meeting  at  the  end  of  June, 
at  Keswick.  Visits  were  paid  to  St.  Kenti- 
gern's,  Crosthwaite  (where  the  Rev.  Canon 
Rawnsley  gave  a  short  description  of  the 
church),  to  Orthwaite  Hall  and  Camp,  the 
curious  earthworks  at  Snittlegarth,  the  camps 
and  beacon  at  Caermote,  and  to  other 
places  of  interest.  Reports  and  papers  were 
promised  by  the  President,  Chancellor  Fer- 
guson, Mr.  H.  S.  Cowper,  F.S.A.,  and  others. 
The  members  of  the  Lancashire  and  Cheshire 
Antiquarian  Society  rambled,  under  the 
leadership  of  the  Rev.  A.  P.  H.  Wilson, 
Vicar  of  Glossop,  to  Castle  Hill,  near  Had- 
field,  Mottram  Church,  Hollingworth,  Had- 
field,  and  Glossop  Hall  and  Church.  Glossop 
Church  was  given,  along  with  Glossop,  to 
William  Peverill  by  Henry  I.  On  the  at- 
tainder of  his  grandson  for  the  poisoning  of 
Ranulph,  Earl  of  Chester,  it  reverted  to  the 
Crown,  and  in  1157  Henry  II.  gave  it  to  the 
abbey  of  Basingwerk,   Flintshire,  who  held 
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possession  until  the  dissolution  of  the  monas- 
teries in  1539.  Henry  VIII.  then  bestowed 
it  upon  Francis  Talbot,  fifth  Earl  of  Shrews- 
bury, and  eventually  the  estate  passed  from 
the  Shrewsburys  to  the  Howards,  who  still 
have  it. 

^  ^  '^ 
The  first  summer  meeting  of  the  East  Riding 
Antiquarian  Society  took  the  form  of  an 
excursion  to  Stillingfleet,  Cawood,  and  Ryther. 
The  church  at  the  last-named  place  was  de- 
scribed by  Mr.  Hodgson  Fowler.  This  ancient 
edifice  came  into  history  as  early  as  a.d.  869, 
when  the  Danes  sent  an  expedition  to  clear 
away  the  forest  and  settle  down  there.  From 
Ryther  the  party  proceeded  to  Cawood  Castle, 
where  the  Rev.  E.  Maule  Cole  read  descriptive 
notes  by  the  Dean  of  York.  They  also 
visited  the  Old  Manor  House,  which  was 
built  by  Archbishop  Gray,  and  seized  by 
Edward  I.,  who  lived  there  with  his  Queen. 

#  «$?  ^ 
The  Essex  Archaeological  Society  made  their 
first  excursion  of  the  season  to  Cressing, 
White  Notley,  Fairstead,  Terling,  and  Faulk- 
bourne.  A  noticeable  feature  of  Fairstead 
Church  is  the  very  large  number  of  Roman 
bricks  and  tiles  used  in  its  construction. 
Over  the  chancel-arch  frescoes  portraying  the 
chief  scenes  connected  with  Holy  Week  are 
discernible,  and  there  are  more  paintings  and 
decorations  on  the  walls,  which  were  brought 
to  light,  though  only  very  faintly,  when  the 
plaster  was  removed.  The  south-east  corner 
bears  a  remarkable  inscription,  a  "  Bidding 
Prayer"  for  King  James  I.,  the  text  being  in 
Old  English  characters  and  spelling. 

•ij?  "i?  4* 
On  the  occasion  of  the  second  excursion  of 
the  Aberdeen  Natural  History  and  Anti- 
quarian Society,  nearly  forty  members  made 
the  ascent  of  the  Tap  o'  Noth,  and  investi- 
gated anew  the  problem  of  its  interesting 
vitrified  fort.  They  also  visited  Mrs.  Knight's 
collection  of  antiquities  at  Mytice,  and  the 
Brander  Museum  and  Library  at  Huntly. 
The  Yorkshire  Archaeological  Society  made 
its  first  excursion  on  July  6,  visiting  Skip- 
with,  Bubwith,  Wressle,  and  Hemingborough. 
The  members  of  the  Birmingham  Archaeo- 
logical Society  spent  an  interesting  time  at 
Leicester  on  June  21,  visiting  the  museum, 
the  quaint  "  hospital,"  or  almshouses,  founded 


by  Henry  of  Lancaster ;  the  very  ancient  and 
curious  church  of  St.  Mary  de  Casto,  with  its 
beautiful  Norman  sedilia  ;  the  Jewry  Wall,  a 
Roman  relic  of  doubtful  significance;  the 
Norman  and  Early  English  church  of  St. 
Nicholas ;  the  stately  church  of  St.  Mar- 
garet, full  of  interest,  but  blemished  by  a 
profusion  of  stained  glass,  incongruous  in 
character,  and  in  some  instances  very  poor 
in  execution.  Afterwards  the  party  visited 
the  remains  of  the  abbey  in  which  Wolsey 
died,  and  then  by  a  delightful  drive  Bradgate 
Park  was  reached,  with  the  ruins  of  the  man- 
sion in  which  Lady  Jane  Grey  spent  her 
youth. 

•ilp  ^  ^ 
The  first  outdoor  meeting  of  the  Hampstead 
Antiquarian  and  Historical  Society  gave  the 
members  an  opportunity  of  visiting  Priory 
Lodge,  Frognal  (where  Dr.  Johnson  is  said 
to  have  lived).  Holly  Terrace  House,  Mount 
Vernon,  Bolton  House  (the  whilom  residence 
of  Joanna  Baillie  and  her  sister  Agnes),  and 
Branch  Hill  Lodge. 

^  ^  i|* 
Some  fifty  members  of  the  Axbridge  branch 
of  the  Somerset  Archaeological  Society  visited 
the  Sedgemoor  churches  on  July  i.  At 
Chedzoy  the  many  curiously-carved,  quaint 
oak  bench-ends  were  especially  pointed  out ; 
whilst  the  very  finely-worked  altar  frontals, 
made  from  an  ancient  cope  discovered  under 
the  pulpit  during  the  restoration  of  the 
church,  and  a  fifteenth-century  brass,  were 
much  admired.  On  a  buttress  on  the  south 
side  of  the  church  is  a  sandstone,  on  which 
scythes  were  sharpened  by  the  rebels  previous 
to  the  battle  of  Sedgemoor.  The  tower  is  a 
fine  one,  and  there  are  also  several  dedication 
crosses  in  good  condition.  The  company 
then  drove  past  the  site  of  the  battle  of 
Sedgemoor  to  the  fine  old  church  of  St. 
Mary,  Weston  Zoyland,  where  Colonel 
Bramble  pointed  out  there  was  the  typical 
Somerset  waggon-roof  and  the  compass-roof 
side  by  side.  The  carved  oak  benches  and 
the  beautiful  tower  which  this  church  pos- 
sesses were  also  explained.  It  was  in  this 
church  that  hundreds  of  the  rebels  were 
imprisoned  after  the  Sedgemoor  fight,  and 
the  curious  charges  for  food,  etc.,  for  the  use 
of  those  confined  are  set  forth  in  an  ancient 
book  belonging  to  the  church. 
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The  Caradoc  and  Severn  Valley  Field  Club 
held  their  "long  meeting"  in  the  Wye  Valley 
from  June  12  to  June  17.  Many  places  of 
interest  were  visited,  including  Kilpeck 
Church,  Goodrich  Church  (where  is  the 
tomb  of  Dean  Swift's  grandfather)  and  Castle, 
Raglan  Church  and  Castle,  Chepstow,  Mon- 
mouth, and  Ross. 

4p       ^       4p 

On  June  24  the  members  of  the  Bradford 
Historical  and  Antiquarian  Society  paid  a 
visit  to  the  ruins  of  the  Carthusian  monastery 
of  Mount  Grace.  To  the  antiquary  the 
building  is  mainly  interesting  from  the  fact 
that  it  is  the  best -preserved  Carthusian 
monastery  in  the  country.  The  Charter- 
houses, instead  of  being,  like  the  better- 
known  monasteries  of  Yorkshire,  constructed 
upon  principles  of  a  common  life  for  their 
inhabitants,  were  designed  to  secure  perfect 
isolation  of  each  inhabitant.  Every  man 
had  his  own  cell,  in  which  he  dwelt,  took 
his  meals,  and  slept,  and  even  his  own 
garden,  closely  walled  round,  in  which  he 
worked.  Only  thrice  a  day  did  the  poor 
hermit  leave  his  seclusion  to  take  part  in  the 
services  of  the  church,  or  on  special  occa- 
sions to  meet  in  chapter  or  the  fratry.  The 
arrangements  which  made  this  utter  seclusion 
possible  render  Mount  Grace  unusually  in- 
teresting, and  though  King  Henry  VIII.'s 
Commissioners  seem  to  have  swept  the  place 
peculiarly  clean  of  every  particle  of  any  value 
at  the  Dissolution,  the  ruins,  which  have  been 
excavated  by  their  owner,  Mr.  William  Brown, 
of  Arncliff  Hall,  the  hon.  secretary  of  the 
Yorkshire  Archaeological  Society,  are  full  of 
interest.  The  Bradford  party  were  met  by 
Mr.  Brown,  who  kindly  conducted  them  over 
the  building,  and  communicated  to  them 
such  scraps  of  its  history  as  have  been 
preserved,  for  it  is  curiously  in  accord  with 
the  spirit  of  the  order  and  the  seclusion  of 
the  house  that  no  glimpse  of  the  internal 
history  of  the  monastery  has  been  preserved 
from  the  very  foundation  of  the  house  (in 
1397*  by  the  Earl  of  Kent,  half-brother  of 
Richard  II.)  till  the  last  tragedy  of  the  Dis- 
solution. 

^         "J?         ^ 
The  members  of  the  East  Herts  Archaeolo- 
gical Society  had  an  interesting  excursion  to 


Chadwell  Spring  (where  Mr.  Frampton  An- 
drews read  an  exhaustive  paper  on  the  history 
of  the  New  River  undertaking),  to  Great 
Amwell,  and  Ware  Church  and  Priory.  Mr. 
R.  T.  Andrews  read  a  paper  on  the  grotto 
constructed  by  Scott,  of  Amwell ;  and  Mr. 
Gerish,  secretary  of  the  society,  read  an  able 
paper  on  Amwell  Church.  At  Ware  Church 
the  various  points  of  interest  were  explained 
by  the  Rev.  E.  E.  W.  Kirkby,  Vicar,  who 
mentioned  that  in  years  long  gone  by  many 
brasses  were  removed  "  through  the  knavish- 
ness  of  an  old  sexton."  One  curious  brass 
still  extant  represents  a  husband  with  a  wife 
on  either  side.  Each  of  the  two  wives  had 
five  sons  and  five  daughters.  The  Ware 
parish  register  dates  back  to  1557.  At  Ware 
Priory  a  paper  was  read  on  the  ancient  house 
by  Mr.  R.  Walters,  who  hospitably  enter- 
tained the  party. 

•jp  'fr  ^ 
The  Border  Counties  Advertiser  of  July  5 
reports  that  an  interesting  discovery  has  been 
made  in  the  vicinity  of  Rhayader  by  a  lad 
named  Marston.  The  articles  found  consist 
of  a  gold  ring  set  with  onyx,  a  gold  armlet  in 
four  pieces,  and  a  gold  necklet  in  ten  pieces. 
An  inquiry  summoned  at  the  instance  of  the 
High  Sheriff  of  Radnorshire  (Mr.  Stephen 
W.  Williams)  was  conducted  by  the  Radnor- 
shire Coroner.  James  Marston  gave  evidence 
to  the  effect  that  he  found  the  articles  between 
two  rocks  near  Rhayader  while  looking  for 
foxes.  He  reported  the  discovery  to  Mr. 
Stephen  Williams.  Mr.  Williams,  who  is  a 
well-known  antiquary,  said  he  sent  the  articles 
to  Mr.  Reid,  of  the  British  Museum,  who 
pronounced  them  to  be  clearly  Roman,  and 
of  great  value.  The  find  was  a  unique  one 
for  Wales.  The  ring  was  of  massive  gold, 
with  an  ant  engraved  upon  it.  The  work  on 
the  armlet  and  necklet  was  distinctly  Celtic, 
and  was  of  highly  artistic  character.  It 
would  be  at  least  a  thousand  years  old,  and 
probably  more.  In  the  necklet  the  setting 
was  of  exquisite  workmanship,  the  filigree 
being  of  granulated  gold.  This  was  a  far 
more  valuable  discovery  than  that  of  the 
Mostyn  rings,  the  Mold  bracelet,  or  any 
previous  discoveries  in  Wales.  He  ordered 
the  inquiry  according  to  the  law  relating  to 
treasure-trove.     The  property  would  be  sent 
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to  experts  for  valuation,  and  Marston  would 
receive  the  full  antiquarian  value,  which 
would  be  very  great,  less  20  per  cent 

'^  ^  "^ 
A  wealthy  American  book  collector  has  pur- 
chased the  private  library  of  the  late  Mr. 
James  Toovey,  the  bookseller,  of  Piccadilly. 
This  library  was  formed  many  years  ago,  and 
nearly  every  book  is  a  gem  in  its  way.  It 
includes  perhaps  the  tallest  copy  known  of 
the  first  folio  Shakespeare,  1623  ;  it  measures 
13!  inches  by  8f  inches.  The  Boke  of  St. 
Albans  is  perhaps  the  most  important  of  the 
numerous  monuments  of  the  early  English 
printers  in  the  Toovey  Library,  which  also 
includes  some  splendid  specimens  of  old 
French  and  Italian  bookbindings,  whilst  in 
examples  from  the  Aldine  press  it  is  also  un- 
commonly rich. 

^  ^  ^ 
The  annual  Congress  of  Archaeological 
Societies  was  held  at  Burlington  House,  on 
Wednesday,  July  12,  under  the  presidency 
of  the  Right  Hon.  Viscount  Dillon.  An 
account  will  appear  in  our  next  number. 


>^?rM 


indent    lBtenti0{)    Colonies    in 
anglo=^aron  CnglanD. 

By  T.  W.  Shore.  F.G.S. 


n.  Settlements  in  the  Southern  and 
Western  Counties. 

HE  references  to  the  Jutes  of  the 
Isle  of  Wight  and  the  Meon  Valley 
in  Hampshire,  made  by  Bede,  are 
well  known,  and  need  not  be  re- 
peated. In  a  paper  published  in  the  Anti- 
quary in  March,  1894,  on  "Traces  of  the 
Jutes  in  Hampshire  and  the  Isle  of  Wight," 
I  gave  evidence  for  believing  that  the  Jutish 
settlement  extended  over  the  New  Forest 
area,  and  also  that  this  Hampshire  settlement 
must  have  been,  in  part  at  least,  a  migration 
frDm  Kent. 

That  this  migration  extended  further  west- 
ward into  Dorsetshire  is  probable  from  the 
circumstance  that  in  that  county  we  find  both 
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ancient  Kentish  place-names  and  ancient 
Kentish  customs.  Such  old  names  as  Kent- 
combe,*  Kentlesworth,  f  and  Bikenore,  \  tell  us 
of  people  of  Kentish  or  Frisian  descent  of 
whom  the  names  Kent  or  Ken,  the  old  Fri- 
sian equivalent  for  the  Anglo-Saxon  word 
"  kin,"  would  be  descriptive.  Such  old  Dorset 
names  as  Godemaneston,§  Godenethorne,|| 
Goderthorn,  Goderiston  and  others,  tell  us 
of  settlements  of  Godas  or  Goths  of  similar 
significance  to  those  of  like  names  in  Kent. 
In  West  Dorset  we  have  Cheneford,  now 
Canford,  Canendbna,  and  Chenoltuna,  now 
Knowlton.  Great  Canford  Manor  was  an 
extensive  domain  which  included  Poole. 

The  custom  of  partible  inheritance  survived 
for  many  centuries  at  Wareham.  A  record 
of  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  shows  that  the 
tenements  in  the  borough  of  Wareham  were 
divisible  between  males  and  females  in  the 
same  degree. H  At  Portland  a  similar  partible 
custom  still  prevails,  or  did  within  recent 
years.  There  is  no  primogeniture  in  that 
island,  in  consequence  of  which  the  land  is 
cut  up  into  numerous  strips  or  holdings 
called  lawns.  At  Portland  also  the  small 
holders  enjoy  the  custom  of  freely  devising 
their  land,  similarly  to  that  of  the  gavelkind 
tenants  in  Kent.*'" 

In  Devonshire  the  largest  Kentish  settle- 
ment we  can  trace  is  that  near  Exeter.  The 
district  round  the  place  now  called  Kenn  is 
named  Ghent  in  Domesday  Book,  a  name 
identical  with  the  Domesday  name  of  the 
county  of  Kent  itself.  The  ancient  settlers 
there  appear  to  have  given  their  colony  on 
the  South  Devon  coast  the  name  of  their  old 
kingdom,  just  as  English  settlers  in  North 
America  called  their  colony  New  England. 
At  Crediton  there  was  an  English  monastery 
as  early  as  the  seventh  century,  and  from  the 
survival  of  Kentish  names  near  this  place  it 
is  probable  that  there  was  a  larger  settlement 
than  the  present  traces  exhibit.  From  his 
anthropological  observations,  Dr.  Beddoeft 

•  Cal.  Inq.  P.-m.,  vol.  iv.  t  /*'<^- 

J  Ihid.,  vol.  i.,  p.  90. 

§  Taxatio  P.  Nich. 

li  Cal.  Inq.  P.-m.,  vol.  ii..  p.  65. 

•!   Taylor,  Hist.  Gavelkind,  quoted  by  Elton  ;  ibid., 

P   36 

♦*  "The  Antiquities  of  Portland,"  by  G.  E. 
Elliot,  Jour.  Biit.  Arch   Assoc,  vol.  xxvii, 

tt  Beddoe,  Races  in  Britain,  p.  49. 
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has  told  us  that  the  people  of  the  districts 
round  the  river  estuaries  of  South  Devon  are 
of  a  fairer  race  than  the  bulk  of  the  people  of 
that  county,  which  points  to  coast  settlements. 

The  custom  of  partible  inheritance  sur- 
vived in  Exeter  until  the  sixteenth  century, 
and  as  it  extended  to  females  as  well  as  males, 
contrary  to  the  British  partible  custom,  it  is 
not  likely  to  have  been  of  British  origin.  A 
peculiar  custom  of  inheritance  after  three 
generations  also  survived  at  Kenton  in  the 
Kenn  district. 

Such  old  Devonshire  names  as  Kentbury 
and  Kentlesbere,*  Kentisbury  near  Ilfra- 
combe,t  Kentisbeare  or  KensbearJ  near  Col- 
lumpton,  Kenestrewe,§  and  Kennerleigh  near 
Crediton,  point  to  similar  Kentish  or  Frisian 
settlements,  and  such  Domesday  names  as 
Godescote,  Godelege  near  Barnstaple,  and 
Gotherington  |l  near  Torquay,  point  to  settle- 
ments of  Godas  or  Goths  as  in  Kent.  The 
significant  Domesday  place-name  Engestcote 
also  occurs  in  this  county,  a  circumstance 
pointing  to  coast  settlements. 

Along  the  coast  of  Somerset  and  in  other 
parts  of  that  county  the  place-names  supply 
traces  of  Kentish  or  Frisian  settlers.  As  the 
ancient  inhabitants  of  Kent  were  probably 
as  skilful  mariners  as  their  descendants  of 
the  Cinque  Ports,  that  they  should  have 
formed  coast  settlements  is  not  a  matter  for 
surprise.  In  the  Anglo-Saxon  charters  we 
find  the  names  Cantucton,  now  Quantock, 
and  Cantucwudu,  now  Quantock  Wood. 
Cantocheve  for  Quantock  Head  occurs  in 
Domesday  Book.  Near  these  places  also  we 
meet  with  the  name  Kentsford,  and  also  the 
old  names  Godecliffe,  Godeworth,  and  Gode- 
cumbe.ir  Godelege  occurs  in  Domesday 
Book.  Cannington,  or  Cantetone,  is  a  very 
ancient  name  on  the  same  coast,  and  nearer 
Bristol  we  meet  with  Kenn,  written  Ghent  in 
the  Exon  Domesday. 

There  are  other  Somersetshire  names  of 
special  significance,  viz.,  Hengestwere,  near 
Bridgewater,  mentioned  in  a  charter  of  ^Ethel- 
stan,  937  a.d.,  and  Hengestesrig,  now  Hen- 
stridge,  which  occurs  in  a  charter  of  Edred. 

•  Cal.  Inq.  P.-tn.,  vol.  i.,  p.  no. 

t  Ibid.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  205. 

X  State  Papers,  1637-38. 

§  Cal.  Inq.  P.-m.,  vol.  iv.,  p.  220. 

II  Ibid.,  vol.  i.,  p.  59. 

^  Taxatio  P.  Nich. 


The  great  manor  of  Taunton  Deane,  which 
comprised  many  parishes,  is  remarkable  for 
an  ancient  modified  custom  of  Borough 
English  that  survived  among  its  customary 
tenants,  which  in  addition  to  the  junior  right, 
comprised  other  peculiarities,  such  as  the 
power  of  devising  the  land  under  certain  con- 
ditions, and  the  non-forfeiture  by  the  next 
heir  on  account  of  treason,  murder,  or  felony, 
similar  to  the  privileges  of  the  gavelkind 
tenants  in  Kent*  The  copyholders'  lands 
were  also  partible  by  their  acts,  if  done  ac- 
cording to  the  custom  of  the  manor,  during 
the  Hves  of  the  tenants. 

In  passing  up  the  valley  of  the  Severn  we 
meet  with  ancient  place-names  and  traces  of 
the  customs  of  gavelkind  and  junior  right, 
which  point  to  Jutish  settlements  here  and 
there  as  far  up  the  river  as  the  borders  of 
Wales.  In  the  south  of  Gloucestershire  we 
find  a  group  of  ancient  place-names  near 
Bristol,  viz.,  Mangotsfield,  written  Mangodes- 
felle  in  Domesday  Book ;  Yate,  which  is 
written  Geate  in  a  charter  of  Offa,f  and 
Geite  in  Domesday  Book;  and  Hanecanham,J 
now  Hanham  ;  Goderington,  or  Goderinton, 
is  also  mentioned  near  Pucklechurch.  There 
is  a  hamlet  in  Westerleigh  called  Kendalshire, 
a  name  probably  of  Saxon  date,  when  a  small 
division  or  separate  settlement  was  called  a 
"scir." 

At  Cromhall,  one  of  the  outlying  manors 
of  Berkeley,  a  trace  of  the  custom  of  partible 
inheritance  is  met  with  in  the  Domesday  entry 
concerning  the  manor  being  held  by  two 
brothers.  Higher  up  the  river,  at  Whaddon, 
near  Gloucester,  the  same  record  tells  us  that 
five  brothers  had  held  that  manor  in  the  time 
of  King  Edward.  In  the  city  of  Gloucester 
the  custom  of  Borough  English  has  prevailed 
beyond  the  memory  of  man,  and  this  junior 
right  still  holds  good  in  law  in  cases  of  in- 
testacy. 

In  the  south  of  Worcestershire,  near 
Tewkesbury,  there  is  a  small  place  now  called 
Conderton,  in  the  parish  of  Overbury.  This 
is  mentioned  in  a  Saxon  charter  §  under  the 
name  Cantuareton,  a  name  closely  resembling 
the  name  of  Canterbury  itself.     Two  remark- 

•  H.  B.  Shillibeer,  Customs  of  the  Manor  of  Taun- 
ton Deane,  and  C.  J.  Elton,  Robinson  on  Gavelkind. 
t  Codex  Diplom.,  No.  145. 
\  Charter  of  Edred,  a.d.  947. 
§  Codex  Diplom.,  No.  308. 
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able  Hengest  names  also  occur  in  Worcester- 
shire in  a  Saxon  charter,  viz.,  Hengestes 
heale  and  Hengestes  heaford.*  It  is  difficult 
to  understand  how  such  names  could  have 
arisen,  except  from  their  use  by  Kentish  or 
Frisian  settlers. 

There  is  a  group  of  significant  old  names 
of  places  near  the  Severn  in  the  north-west  of 
Shropshire,  viz.,  Kentesden,t  Kentonsdale,  | 
and  Chenardelei,§  now  Kinnerley.  Chenley, 
another  Domesday  name,  appears  to  have 
been  the  name  of  the  district  west  of  the  pre- 
sent border  of  Shropshire,  that  was  known  in 
later  medieval  records  as  Kentlythe.  The 
stream  flowing  from  this  district  is  called  the 
Tanat.  Godestock  is  a  Shropshire  Domesday 
place-name,  and  Gatesden  and  Gatten  are 
ancient  names,  probably  of  similar  signi- 
ficance. 

Mr.  C.  J.  Elton,  in  his  recently-published 
treatise  on  Gavelkind,  quotes  a  passage  from 
Mr.  Taylor,  an  earlier  author,  on  the  same 
subject,  in  which  he  says  of  gavelkind,  "  I 
know  there  is  much  in  Shropshire." 

The  most  remarkable  traces  we  find  of 
ancient  Kentish  settlements  in  the  West  of 
England  occur  in  Herefordshire.  In  the 
south-western  part  of  that  county,  between 
the  Wye  on  the  east,  Monmouthshire  on  the 
south,  and  Brecknockshire  on  the  west,  is  a 
district  known  from  the  time  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  records  as  Arcenfeld  (or  some  very 
similar  name),  and  entered  in  Domesday 
Book  as  "  Fines  Archenfelde."  It  was  under 
a  separate  jurisdiction  from  that  of  the  other 
parts  of  the  county,  and  in  later  medieval  time 
at  least,  and  probably  from  the  earliest  time, 
the  seat  of  its  administration  was  at  Gode- 
riche,  now  Goodrich. 

Among  the  ancient  Kent  and  ken  names 
which  occur  in  Herefordshire  are  Chen- 
cester,||  now  Kenchesier,  Chenille,1I  now 
Knill,  Kentchurch,**  in  the  Archenfield 
district,  Kentyshburcote,tt  Kantel,t+  and 
Kentles  or  Kenthlees.§§    Among  the  Goda  or 

*  Codex  Diplom.,  No.  150. 

t  Cal.  Inq.  P.-m.,  vol.  iv.,  p.  440. 

\  Ibid.,  vol.  i.,  p.  164. 

§  Domesday  Book. 

II  Ibid.  •!  Ibid. 

**   Valor  Eccles.,  vol.  iii.,  p.  19. 
tt  Cal.  Inq  P.-m.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  28. 
l\  Testa  de  Neville. 
■  §§  Cal.  Inq.  P.-m.,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  34,  196. 


Geat  names,  are  Goderiche,*  Gattelythe,t 
Getune,  and  Gadredehope  in  Domesday 
Book.  Getune  appears  in  later  records  as 
Yatton  and  Eaton. 

The  survival  of  such  a  name  as  Kentchurch 
in  the  Archenfield  district  points,  I  think,  to 
a  time  when,  by  an  early  settlement  here  of 
Kentish  people,  the  rites  and  practices  of  the 
early  Kentish  Church  were  brought  into  con- 
tact with  those  of  the  old  British  Church  of 
Wales. 

There  is  evidence  that  the  early  Arch- 
bishops of  Caifterbury  possessed  land  in 
Herefordshire.  In  the  record  of  the  suit 
between  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and 
the  Abbess  of  Southminster,  at  the  Council 
of  Clovesho  in  829  a.d.,  mention  is  made  of 
the  Archbishop  having  certain  lands  in  Here- 
fredinglond.l 

It  should  be  remembered,  in  connection 
with  this  record,  that  the  kingdom  of  Mercia 
was  within  the  province  of  Canterbury  as  well 
as  the  kingdom  of  Kent.  The  name  Archen- 
field is  probably  the  same  as  that  mentioned 
in  704  A.D.,  when  Ceolred,  King  of  the  Mer- 
cians, signed  a  charter  "  in  loco  Arcencale." 

The  local  customs  of  Archenfield  closely 
resembled  those  of  Kent.  The  custom  of 
Kentish  gavelkind  prevailed  in  that  district 
until  it  was  abolished  by  statute  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  VIII. 

This  Kentish  custom  of  partible  inheritance 
differed  from  the  partible  custom  prevalent  in 
Wales  in  three  essential  particulars  :§ 

1.  By  the  Kentish  custom  in  Archenfelde 
only  legitimate  sons  inherited  the  paternal 
estate.  By  the  Welsh  custom  all  sons,  legi- 
timate or  otherwise,  had  their  shares,  or  in 
early  centuries  fought  for  them.  Giraldus 
Cambrensis,  writing  in  the  twelfth  century, 
states  that  among  the  causes  for  Welsh  dis- 
order, is  that  arising  from  the  contention  of 
legitimate  and  natural  sons  for  shares  of  the 
paternal  estate. 

2.  By  the  custom  in  Archenfelde,  like  the 
Kentish,  daughters  inherited  if  there  were  no 
sons.     Under  the  Welsh  custom  they  did  not. 

3.  According  to  the  custom  in  Archenfelde, 
also  like  the  Kentish,  widows  were  entitled 

•  Cal.  Inq.  P.-m.,  vol.  i.,  p.  313. 
t  Plac.  d.  q.  w.,  266. 
J  Cart.  Saxonicum,  vol.  i.,  p.  528. 
§  C.  J.  Elton,  Robinson  on  Gavelkind. 
2  H    2 
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to  their  dower  of  half  their  husbands'  cus- 
tomary estate.  Under  the  Welsh  custom  they 
had  no  dower. 

The  other  resemblances  of  the  local  cus- 
toms in  Archenfelde  to  those  of  Kent  are  also 
remarkable. 

In  Kent,  if  a  tenant  in  gavelkind  was  con- 
victed of  crime  and  executed,  his  land  was 
not  forfeited  but  went  to  his  heirs.  This 
custom  was  known  as  "  The  father  to  the 
bough,  the  son  to  the  plough,"  and  was  a 
rare  privilege.  •'  This  privilege  the  people  of 
Archenfelde  also  enjoyed. 

In  Kent  a  tenant  in  gavelkind  had  the 
power  of  bequeathing  his  land  to  whom  he 
pleased  if  he  so  desired  it,  another  unusual 
privilege  which  the  people  of  Archenfelde  also 
possessed.! 

The  people  of  Archenfelde  held  their  land 
by  a  military  tenure,  under  a  liability  to  ser- 
vice against  the  Welsh,  and  in  connection 
with  this  tenure  there  was  another  remarkable 
privilege  they  possessed  in  common  with  the 
people  of  Kent.  The  men  of  Kent  claimed 
as  their  immemorial  right  the  privilege  of 
being  marshalled  in  the  front  of  the  King's 
army,  \  and  this  claim  was  allowed.  The  men 
of  Archenfelde  claimed,and  hadallowedthem, 
the  same  honourable  privilege.§ 

It  was  probably  owing  to  the  personal 
freedom  of  the  men  of  Kent  and  this  vanguard 
privilege  in  the  Royal  army  that  Drayton 
wrote  his  honourable  eulogy  on  that  county : 

"  Of  all  the  English  shires  be  thou  surnamed  the 
free, 
And    foremost    ever    placed    when     they    shall 
reckoned  be." 

Towards  the  end  of  the  seventh  century 
Wulfhere,  King  of  Mercia,  one  of  the  early 
Christian  Kings  of  that  state,  married  Eor- 
mengild,  daughter  of  Earcombert  King  of 
Kent,  and  of  Sexburga  his  wife,  who  died 
Abbess  of  Ely.  Wulfhere's  brother,  named 
Merewald,  also  married  another  Kentish 
princess  about  the  same  time.  It  was  an  age 
of  great  Christian  zeal  among  the  newly-con- 
verted Kings  and  Ealdormen,  and  it  is  known 
that  colonization  sometimes  followed  Kentish 

•  C.  J.  Elton,  Gavelkind,  p.  176. 
t  Ibid.,  p.  192. 

J  Ibid.,  p.  229,  quoting  Camden  and  Gervase  of 
Canterbury. 

§  Hazlitt's  edition  o{  Blount's  Tenures,  p.  173. 


missionary  enterprise.  This  intimate  alliance 
which  existed  between  the  kingdoms  of  Kent 
and  Mercia  points  to  the  end  of  the  seventh 
century  as  the  probable  date  of  the  settlement 
in  Archenfelde.  In  any  case  we  find  that 
Ceolred  was  in  possession  of  the  district,  in 
loco  Arcencale"  (probably  the  same  as  the 
"  Fines  Archenfelde  "  of  Domesday  Book)  in 
the  beginning  of  the  eighth  century.  The 
later  names  of  this  district  are  Irchenfield 
and  Urchinfield. 


Cournoel. 


By  Miss  E.  C.  Vansittart. 


N  the  heart  of  the  Auvergne,  that 
strangely  beautiful  part  of  Central 
France,  within  two  hours'  drive  of 
Royat,  a  now  well-known  watering- 
place,  rises  a  steep  rock  crowned  by  the  grand 
old  ruins  of  Tournoel,  or,  as  it  was  called  in 
Latin,  Turnolium,  one  of  those  sombre  for- 
tresses of  the  Middle  Ages  often  built  on  in- 
accessible heights  surrounded  by  ramparts, 
towers,  and  precipices,  which  shelved  sheer 
down  from  the  walls.  These  eagles'  eyries 
where  were  entrenched  the  feudal  lords  of 
the  soil  were  the  terror  of  the  countryside  ; 
no  one  was  safe  from  the  formidable  depre- 
dators, who  there  lay  in  ambush  day  and 
night  watching  for  prey.  Swooping  down 
unexpectedly,  they  laid  violent  hands  on  all 
who  came  within  reach  :  the  peasant  carrying 
his  produce  to  the  nearest  market ;  the  mer- 
chant conveying  his  goods  to  the  neighbouring 
fair ;  the  pilgrim  on  his  way  to  pray  at  a  dis- 
tant shrine — all  were  a  source  of  profit  to  the 
lawless  Barons,  who,  when  the  tribute  offered 
did  not  satisfy  their  avarice,  bare  recalcitrant 
victims  to  their  strongholds,  there  to  languish 
in  dungeons  till  payment  of  a  heavy  ransom 
effected  their  release. 

A  lovely  July  afternoon  lent  warmth  and 
colour  to  our  drive  from  Royat  to  Tournoel. 
Every  mile  of  the  road  revealed  fresh  beau- 
ties ;  fold  upon  fold  of  hills  rose  before  us, 
and  as  we  climbed  their  steep  sides  the  rich 
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plain  of  the  Limagne,  one  of  the  most  fertile 
in  Europe,  lay  spread  below,  steeped  in  sun- 
light. For  some  time  we  caught  glimpses  of 
the  exquisite  spires  of  Clermont  Cathedral 
clearly  defined  against  the  cloudless  sky  like 
delicate  lacework  on  an  azure  background  ; 
but  at  a  turn  of  the  road  they  vanished,  and 
we  entered  a  wilder  scene.  Brown  rocks  and 
shady  chestnut  woods  alternated  with  grassy 
slopes,  kept  fresh  and  green  by  the  gurgling 
streams  which  abounded,  and  the  air  was 
laden  with  the  scent  of  new-mown  hay  ;  then 
came  lovely  stretches  with  no  human  dwelling 
in  sight,  where  the  brooding  silence  of  mid- 
summer heat  was  broken  by  the  whir  of  a 
bird's  wings,  or  the  hum  of  bees  and  insects 
in  the  clover  and  long  grass.  Later  we  passed 
through  Sayat  and  Melozat,  picturesque  but 
dirty  hamlets.  These  Auvergne  villages 
strangely  resemble  those  of  Italy.  There  are 
the  same  stone  houses  with  shingle  roofs 
and  overhanging  eaves ;  external  staircases 
wreathed  with  vine-branches  lead  up  to  the 
first  floor  ;  wrought-iron  balconies  afford 
standing  room  for  cracked  flowerpots  full  of 
brilliant  oleanders,  scarlet  geraniums  or 
drooping  pink  and  yellow  carnations  ;  the 
same  massive  doorways,  opening  into  dark 
interiors ;  the  same  irregular  piazza  with  a 
carved  fountain  or  an  iron  cross  in  the  centre ; 
above  all,  the  same  wonderful  effects  of  colour 
and  vivid  light.  Women  in  white  caps  and 
wooden  sabots  sat  on  the  doorsteps  spinning 
brown  wool  or  yellow  flax,  or  followed  the 
goats  with  a  distaff  two  yards  long  stuck  in 
their  waistband,  busily  twirling  the  spindle  as 
they  sauntered  along.  At  the  entrance  to 
every  hamlet  and  along  the  roads  we  came 
upon  tall  crosses  and  crucifixes  carved  in  gray 
lava,  and  one  hill-top  was  crowned  by  a 
gigantic  statue  of  the  Virgin  cut  in  the  same 
stone,  producing  a  strange  effect  as  it  stood 
out  against  the  sky.  Presently  the  plain 
widened,  and  a  chain  of  volcanic  mountains, 
whose  crests  bare  the  weirdest  and  most  fan- 
tastic shapes,  rose  in  the  distance,  and  shortly 
after  we  entered  the  gray  little  town  of  Volvic, 
lying  at  the  foot  of  a  steep  hill  on  which 
stands  Tournoel. 

The  parish  of  Volvic,  embracing  twenty 
villages  and  taking  its  name  from  the  most 
important,  was  in  former  days  a  fief  of  the 
Barons  of  Tournoel.     Many  a  time  must  its 


inhabitants  have  regretted  their  close  proxi- 
mity to  their  liege  lord.  It  would  be  too 
long  a  story  to  detail  the  tyranny  and  suffering 
that  fell  to  their  lot ;  more  than  one  honest 
burgher  sent  as  the  bearer  of  humble  remon- 
strances to  the  castle  was  fined,  beaten,  im- 
prisoned in  the  high  tower,  and  threatened 
with  death  ;  resistance  would  have  been  futile, 
the  vassal  had  to  be  silent  and  submit.  In 
spite,  however,  of  this  crushing  yoke,  Volvic, 
from  the  thirteenth  century,  became  of  ever- 
increasing  importance,  thanks  to  the  discovery 
of  its  quarries^  for  it  is  actually  situated  at  the 
foot  of  a  stream  of  lava,  which  once  flowed 
in  molten  waves  from  the  crater  of  the  now 
extinct  volcano  La  Migere.  Traces  of  the 
terrible  destruction  caused  in  ages  past  by 
this  eruption  are  visible  on  all  sides ;  every- 
where jagged  rocks  pierce  the  ground,  the 
soil  itself  is  lava-dust,  and  for  miles  around 
pickaxe  or  spade  cannot  be  used  without  dis- 
closing scoriaceous  masses.  Centuries  went 
by,  while  the  inhabitants  dwelt  in  ignorance 
of  the  treasure  piled  around  them.  Building 
materials  for  churches  and  castles  in  the  dis- 
trict were  brought  at  heavy  cost  from  great 
distances  over  the  roughest  roads  to  this  place 
where  stone  abounded.  The  oldest  part  of 
Tournoel  (the  base  of  its  square  tower)  is,  for 
instance,  built  of  a  white  limestone,  not  to 
be  found  within  miles,  and  so,  stranger  still, 
is  the  Church  of  St.  Priest  at  Volvic  itself. 
Not  till  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century 
did  the  inhabitants  begin  to  work  the  lava. 
At  first  it  was  used  only  to  supply  local  needs, 
but  its  fame  spread  so  rapidly  that  in  fifty 
years,  though  no  less  than  twelve  quarries 
were  opened  and  in  full  work,  they  scarcely 
sufficed  for  the  orders  which  poured  in  from 
all  parts  of  the  province.  If  lava  does  not 
possess  the  polish  of  marble  nor  the  rich  tints 
of  sandstone,  it  is  better  suited  for  sacred 
edifices,  and  time  only  darkens  its  shade  and 
increases  its  hardness.  The  workmen  of  the 
fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  knew  how 
to  turn  it  to  good  account  for  tombs  and 
churches,  and  it  was  out  of  the  quarries  at 
Volvic  that  the  Cathedral  of  Clermont  rose, 
as  well  as  most  of  the  churches  and  monu- 
ments of  Riom,  the  ancient  capital  of  the 
Duchy  of  Auvergne ;  and  as  we  now  admire 
these  gems  of  art,  with  their  exquisitely 
modelled  figures,  delicate  reliefs,  and  open 
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tracery,   we   may   fitly  style    their   creators  and  affording  a  handsome  annual  income  to 

"jewellers  in  stone."  all  concerned. 

The  Church  of  St.  Priest  is  a  romanesque  Leaving  Volvic,  we  wound  up  the  face  of  a 

building,  and  takes  its  name  from  the  fact  hillside  purple  with  patches  of  heather  and 


COUR  d'honneur,  tournoel  castle. 


that  the  sword  which  slew  Priest,  the  saintly  dotted    with    shady    chestnut-trees    till    we 

Bishop  of  Clermont,  is  treasured  within  its  reached  Tournoel,  now  no  more  than  a  ruin, 

walls.      The   modern  town  lying  around  it  but   what   a   ruin  !     A   keep   92    feet   high, 

has  a  prosperous,  busy  appearance,  its  lava  crenellated  ramparts  flanked  by  towers  and 

quarries  still  employing  hundreds  of  workmen,  buttresses,  triple  walls,  remnants  of  a  draw- 
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bridge,  and  the  still  solid  square  tower,  suffice 
to  indicate  its  former  size  and  strength  and 
capability  of  defying  the  attacks  of  enemies. 
It  stands  on  a  rocky  peninsula,  forming  a 
striking  contrast  to  the  verdant  valleys  which 
bound  it  on  three  sides,  and  commands  a  view 
of  thirteen  towns  and  more  than  a  hundred 
villages  lying  in  the  great  plain  to  the  east ; 
hence  it  was  a  choice  coign  of  vantage  for 
lawless  raiders  and  brigands  who  were  spe- 
cially attracted  to  the  neighbourhood  by  the 
rich  town  of  Riom,  and  the  no  less  wealthy 
Benedictine  Abbey  of  Mozat,  both  enclosed 
by  ramparts  and  capable  of  energetic  defence. 
It  is  vain  to  search  for  the  precise  date  of  its 
erection.  The  oldest  document  relating  to 
it  is  of  the  eleventh  century,  when  Durand, 
the  brave  prelate  who  planned  the  first  cru- 
sade, but  died  on  the  eve  of  its  proclamation 
to  the  Christian  world,  was  Bishop  of  Cler- 
mont. From  this  chronicle  we  learn  that  the 
castle  then  belonged  to  Bertrand  de  Tournoel, 
a  great  spoiler  of  churches,  who  waged  war 
against  the  clergy  of  Clermont,  seizing, 
amongst  other  spoils,  some  property  and 
lands  owned  by  the  church  of  Cebazat,  which 
he  bestowed  upon  his  dependants  and  men 
at  arms.  Complaint  having  been  made  to 
Pope  Gregory,  the  thunders  of  excommunica- 
tion were  hurled  against  the  robber,  and  he 
was  ordered  to  restore  his  ill-gotten  gains  to 
the  congregation  he  had  defrauded ;  the 
authority  of  the  Church  was  supreme  in  those 
days,  and  Bertrand,  having  been  deserted  by 
his  followers  at  the  first  rumour  of  the  dread 
sentence,  did  not  hesitate  to  obey.  He  was 
pardoned  on  making  public  restitution,  and 
died  soon  afterwards.  The  Bishop  in  this 
authentic  deed  curiously  styles  him  "humble 
and  prudent,"  and  prays  that  "  God  may 
thenceforth  be  favourable  to  him." 

Later,  in  the  days  of  Philippe  Auguste,  a 
quarrel  arose  between  the  Bishop  of  Clermont 
and  the  Lord  of  Tournoel :  "  Philippe  sent 
an  army  to  support  the  Bishop  ;  Tournoel 
was  besieged,  and  surrendered  only  at  the  last 
extremity.  The  Lady  of  Tournoel  begged 
the  chief  of  the  victorious  army  to  allow  her 
to  carry  away  just  a  cock  and  hen  and  six 
chickens.  The  gallant  commander  consented, 
and  forthwith  this  clever  lady  melted  all  her 
gold  and  jewels  into  a  mould  of  sand  and 
gave  them  the  shape  of  a  fine  cock,  hen,  and 


six  chickens,  thus  depriving  the  conqueror  of 
his  richest  spoils." 

A  caretaker  and  his  family  are  now  the 
inhabitants  of  the  castle,  and  when  we  ar- 
rived a  couple  of  lean  dogs  and  some  poultry 
were  disporting  themselves  in  the  beautiful 
cour  d'honneur,  the  best-preserved  part  of  the 
building,  with  its  arched  Gothic  doorway, 
richly  decorated  windows,  and  fine  staircase 
running  through  three  stories.  Soon  two 
children  in  sabots  and  ragged  garments  ap- 
peared to  stane  at  the  strange  visitors.  Up- 
stairs we  found  large  halls  with  huge  fire- 
places, a  chapel  dedicated  to  St.  Anne,  with 
an  Annunciation  carved  over  the  entrance, 
and  the  chatelaine's  private  oratory,  adorned 
with  faded  frescoes.  "  Small  windows,  splayed 
into  the  immensely  thick  walls,  peeped  into 
the  lovely  plain  beneath ;  at  last  we  crept,  in 
the  obscurity,  round  the  tower  of  the  oubliette. 
In  the  upper  story  was  the  circular  hall,  where 
judgment,  not  always  justice,  was  pronounced; 
underneath,  terrible  to  contemplate  !  a  square 
hole,  little  broader  than  a  human  being,  led 
to  a  dark,  cold,  tomb-like  chamber,  whence 
all  light  and  hope  were  in  bygone  days  alike 
banished."  It  was  a  relief  to  step  out  on  to 
the  terrace  in  front  of  the  castle  and  to  feel 
the  fresh  air  of  heaven  blowing  upon  us. 
The  situation  is  unique  :  the  range  of  volcanic 
hills  rises  behind  ;  the  plain,  once  covered  by 
an  immense  lake,  stretches  in  front,  the  lovely 
gorge  of  Crouzol  on  the  other  side ;  luxuriant 
vegetation  clothes  the  surroundings,  while 
the  roofs  of  hamlets  nestling  among  trees  are 
visible  down  in  the  plain,  save  Vol  vie,  rising 
from  the  centre  of  its  lava  stream,  which  by 
a  strange  anomaly  once  buried  everything 
beneath  its  fiery  crust,  but  now  serves  to 
rebuild  towns,  castles,  and  human  habita- 
tions. But  the  valiant  race  of  warriors,  the 
noisy  men-at-arms,  w^h  clanking  spurs  and 
murderous  weapons,  who  once  peopled  this 
stronghold,  where  are  they  ?  Within  these 
walls,  witnesses  of  so  many  desperate  en- 
counters, silence  reigns,  broken  by  the  dis- 
tant bark  of  a  dog  or  the  hoot  of  an  owl  in 
the  ivy.  Untouched,  except  by  the  hand  of 
Time,  is  the  panorama  which  from  the  height 
of  the  keep  the  eye  ranges  over,  now  as  then 
unable  to  grasp  its  limits — that  is  always  the 
same,  ever  fresh,  ever  young,  always  changing, 
yet  ever  the  same.   Mottled  by  cloud  shadows, 
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glowing  with  warmth  at  sunrise  and  sunset, 
or  slumbering  beneath  a  white  mantle  of 
purest  snow,  it  is  ever  a  thing  of  beauty  in  a 
world  where  "Tout  casse,  tout  lasse,  tout 
passe." 


(ZBnglanD's  ©inest  lE)anDicrafts. 

By  Isabel  Scart  Robson. 


Working  in  Prfxious  Metals, 

(Continutdfrom  p.  204.) 

ILVER  ewers  were  found  in  every 
mediaeval  plate  chest,  and  were 
really  necessary  articles  in  the  days 
when  fingers  served  instead  of 
forks.  They  were  handed  round  between 
each  course,  the  hands  being  held  over  the 
basin,  whilst  warm  scented  water  was  poured 
over  them.  Even  as  late  as  the  fourteenth 
century  forks  were  looked  upon  as  articles  of 
e.xtreme  luxury,  and  it  is  quoted  as  an  instance 
of  Piers  Gaveston's  fastidiousness  that  "  he 
carried  with  him  three  silver  forks  for  eating 
pears." 

The  widespread  ambition  to  possess  large 
quantities  of  valuable  plate  made  the  gold- 
smith's craft  during  the  fourteenth  and 
fifteenth  centuries  one  of  great  importance 
and  profit.  The  Wars  of  the  Roses  unfor- 
tunately had  a  depressing  effect  upon  this,  as 
on  other  industries  ;  the  workers  seemed  to 
lose  heart,  and  their  productions  had  scarcely 
any  vigour  or  beauty.  Men  were  too  busy 
with  sword  and  politics  to  consider  the  deli- 
cacies of  rival  goldsmiths'  work.  When 
Henry  VII.  came  to  the  throne  art  and  crafts 
had  gone  back  many  decades,  and  only  re- 
covered lost  ground  by  much  fostering  and 
royal  encouragement.  Though  miserly  in 
many  points,  Henry  knew  how  to  show  a 
royal  splendour  which  made  harvest  for  crafts- 
men. We  are  told  that  at  the  marriage  feast 
of  his  son  Arthur  with  Catherine  of  Aragon, 
the  goldsmiths  were  commissioned  to  make  a 
service  of  gold,  to  be  set  with  precious  stones 
and  pearls.    This  piece  of  plate  cost  ^20,000, 


and  was  a  triumph  of  work  in  precious 
metals. 

Henry  VHI.  was  a  notable  patron  of  the 
Goldsmiths'  Guild,  and  possessed  a  great 
wealth  in  plate  and  jewellery.  He  had  Italian 
smiths  under  his  orders,  who  instructed  native 
craftsmen  in  new  and  delicate  branches  of  the 
art,  and  he  provided  abundant  work  for  them 
by  h  is  love  of  splendour  and  reckless  generosity. 
At  a  dance  in  his  palace  of  Westminster  he 
once  challenged  the  ladies  of  the  Court  to 
pluck  off  the  golden  letters  M  and  K  with 
which  his  dress  was  liberally  decorated.  The 
sight  of  such  a  scramble  for  gold  was  too 
much  for  the  self-restraint  of  the  citizens,  who 
had  been  allowed  to  look  on  after  the  custom 
of  the  age.  They  broke  in,  snatched  the 
jewels  from  the  ladies,  and  the  ornaments  and 
letters  from  the  King,  leaving  him  in  a  very 
unregal  condition  of  dishabiliment.  One 
shipmaster  got  £,7)  ^^s.  8d.  for  the  letters  of 
gold  he  had  managed  to  capture  in  the 
scramble. 

Throughout  the  Tudor  period  the  workers 
in  precious  metal  reaped  a  golden  harvest ; 
not  only  nobles  but  wealthy  merchants 
amassed  quantities  of  valuable  and  curious 
pieces  of  plate  and  decorative  works.  The 
books  of  the  time  received  lavish  ornamenta- 
tion, externally  as  well  as  internally.  When 
the  illuminator  had  done  his  work,  the  gold- 
smith added  covers  resplendent  with  filigree 
or  chased  metal,  often  set  with  precious 
stones.  One  remarkable  little  volume  is  the 
Prayer-Book  of  Queen  Elizabeth  presented  to 
the  British  Museum  by  Sir  A.  WoUaston 
Franks,  K.C.B.  It  has  a  binding  of  solid 
gold,  the  sides  richly  enamelled  with  raised 
illustrations  of  the  brazen  serpent  and  the 
judgment  of  Solomon.  For  many  decades 
these  luxuriously  bound  books  were  the  usual 
gifts  of  royalty  to  favourites  or  persons  whom 
inclination  or  policy  suggested  as  deserving 
distinction ;  and  to  prove  that  the  skill  and  the 
taste  which  suggested  their  productions  has 
not  quite  died,  at  the  Academy  of  1896  was 
a  silver  book-cover  with  figures  in  relief,  by 
Miss  Simpson,  and  one  representing  the 
Annunciation  in  enamel  and  silver-gilt,  by 
Mr.  Alex.  Fisher. 

Gold  or  silver  flagons,  bowls,  cups,  spoons 
and  chafing-dishes  were  also  common  objects 
of  presentation.      A  Coronation  spoon,  the 
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only  piece  of  mediaeval  metal  work,  except 
the  State  swords,  dates  from  Queen  Eliza- 
beth's reign.  It  is  of  gold,  the  bowl  oval,  and 
divided  by  a  spine  down  the  middle,  the 
stem  twisted,  with  a  flat  knot  set  with  pre- 
cious stones  half-way  down  its  length,  and 
fashioned  into  a  dragon's  head  where  it  joins 
the  bowl. 

The  Crown  jewels  and  sceptre  in  the  Tower 
are  not  older  than  the  Restoration,  with  the 
exception  of  an  ivory  sceptre  called  Anne 
Boleyn's.  The  well-known  Apostle  spoons 
were  first  made  in  Tudor  times,  and  were 
very  popular  for  christening  presents  ;  it  has, 
indeed,  been  thought  that  they  were  used 
only  for  this  purpose,  and  most  elaborate 
work  was  put  upon  them.  Like  many  other 
works  of  genuine  art,  age  but  increases  their 
value,  and  at  a  sale  at  Christie's,  in  April, 
1896,  a  collection  of  nine,  belonging  to  the 
late  General  Sir  Charles  Eraser,  fetched  the 
large  sum  of  ;^ 248, 

The  love  of  gold  plate  naturally  brought 
great  wealth  to  its  makers,  and  from  early 
times  goldsmiths  were  also  the  money-lenders 
and  bankers  of  the  country.  The  modern 
"  quarter  "  of  bankers  perpetuates  this  fact, 
in  that  Lombard  Street  was  first  the  settle- 
ment of  goldsmiths  from  Lombardy  who 
carried  on  banking  conjointly  with  their 
legitimate  craft.  Curiously,  they  displayed  as 
their  sign  the  three  balls,  now  only  seen  over 
the  shops  of  pawnbrokers.  Heriot,  the 
founder  of  Heriot's  Hospital,  Edinburgh,  and 
the  "  jingling  Geordie  "  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's 
"  Fortunes  of  Nigel,"  was  such  a  goldsmith 
and  banker  and  money-lender  in  James  I.'s 
reign,  having  followed  his  royal  master  to 
England  and  established  himself  in  a  large 
shop  "  foranent  the  new  Exchange."  The 
making  of  jewellery  for  the  King  and  Queen 
and  the  crowds  of  nobles  who  followed  their 
example  of  reckless  extravagance  was  but  a 
part  of  his  business.  He  was  royal  pawn- 
broker and  money-lender  also  to  an  incredible 
extent,  and  throve  amazingly,  without  losing 
his  character  of  absolute  honesty  and  rugged 
uprightness. 

With  that  revival  of  artistic  work  in  all  its 
branches  known  as  the  Renaissance,  and 
contemporary  with  the  Reformation  in  this 
country,  the  most  familiar  objects  of  domestic 
use  and  appliances  of  all  kinds,  not  hitherto 
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considered  ornamental,  received  the  fruit  of 
the  new  industry.  Chimney-pieces  were 
more  elaborately  carved,  and  linen  chests 
decorated  lavishly,  but  such  had  been  hitherto 
objects  for  the  craftsman's  attention;  now 
knockers  and  hinges,  locks  and  keys,  lamps 
and  fire-irons  received  artistic  treatment. 
Shakespeare,  who  allowed  no  detail  of  the 
busy  life  around  him  to  pass  unobserved, 
makes  lachimo,  in  "Cymbeline,"  when  de- 
scribing the  fiyniture  of  Imogen's  room, 
especially  mention : 

Her  andirons, 
.  .  .  which  were  two  winking  cupids 
Of  silver,  each  on  one  foot  standing,  nicely 
Depending  on  their  brands. 

It  may  be  mentioned  in  connection  with 
this  subject  that  her  Majesty  the  Queen  has 
in  her  possession  a  pair  of  silver  andirons  in 
the  form  of  silver  cupids,  made  in  the  reign 
of  William  III.,  which  no  doubt  owed  their 
design  to  this  passage  from  Shakespeare's 
play. 

The  spread  of  Puritanism  naturally  limited 
the  making  of  beautiful  ornaments  and  vessels 
used  in  the  churches.  In  the  reaction  from 
the  lavish  decoration  of  earlier  days  men 
resented  the  introduction  of  any  ornaments 
whatever  into  the  new  buildings  erected. 
During  the  Stuart  period  almost  all  the  gold- 
smiths' work  was  done  for  secular  purposes. 
The  great  Court  families,  who  had  never  been 
so  prosperous  or  better  able  to  supply  them- 
selves with  luxuries  as  during  the  reign  of 
James  I.,  began  to  accumulate  large  quantities 
of  plate.  In  the  pictures  of  interiors  painted 
at  this  time,  buffets  furnished  with  engraved 
trays,  vast  tankards,  and  curious  silver  orna- 
ments, are  a  constant  detail  in  the  composi- 
tion. It  was,  indeed,  from  this  source  that 
Charles  I.  drew  his  capital  to  carry  on  his 
war  with  the  Parliament,  and  the  very  small 
portion  of  Stuart  plate  in  existence  shows 
plainly  how  much  went  into  the  melting-pot. 
\Vhen  little  maidens,  whose  years  scarcely 
could  be  numbered  in  two  figures,  voluntarily 
sent  their  little  necklaces  and  brooches  "  for 
the  King,"  and  ladies  parted  with  their  jewels 
to  Cromwell,  we  can  guess  fairly  accurately 
how  the  treasures  of  the  plate  chest  vanished. 

The  Restoration  saw  a  change  in  the  style 
of  work  done  by  the  workers  in  metal.    When 
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Charles  II.  came  back  to  England  he  brought 
in  his  train  French  artificers  whose  style  of 
work  became  prevalent,  and  is  preserved 
for  us  in  many  beautiful  pieces  of  church 

Elate,  notably  the  exquisite  alms  -  dishes 
elonging  to  King's  College,  Cambridge. 
The  great  dish,  of  which  the  College  is  justly 
proud,  has  in  the  centre  a  representation  of 
the  Lord's  Supper,  in  high  relief  Unfor- 
tunately, Charles  also  brought  with  him  much 
of  the  French  extravagance.  Not  only  the 
royal  rooms,  but  those  of  the  maids  of  honour 
in  the  Palace  were  furnished  with  silver  toilet 
services,  silver  mirror  frames,  with  combs, 
powder  boxes,  and  ornaments  in  the  same 
metal,  many  beaten  and  engraved  after  a 
style  which  reached  its  highest  state  of  perfec- 
tion at  this  time.  These  treasures  met  the 
same  fate  as  the  plate  of  the  first  Charles's 
reign.  William  III.,  who  had  no  liking  for 
superfluity  or  ostentation  in  household  gear, 
melted  them  down  for  the  expenses  of  his 
Continental  wars.  A  few  silver  ewers,  tables, 
andirons,  and  other  pieces,  which  survived 
the  King's  drastic  measures,  are  still  among 
the  furniture  of  Windsor  Castle. 

The  "Industrial  Revolution,"  as  the  struggle 
between  handicraft  and  machinery  has  been 
called,  largely  changed  the  aspect  of  the  gold 
and  silversmiths'  work,  though  methods  re- 
mained little  different  for  many  years.  The 
picturesque  in  the  old  life  became  stern  reality; 
the  mediaeval  workshop  became  the  factory. 
A  representative  worker  in  metal  under  these 
new  conditions  was  Matthew  Boulton,  a 
native  of  that  "  ancient  town  of  smiths,"  Bir- 
mingham. He  came  to  the  craft  as  the 
potter's  son  comes  to  the  wheel,  his  father 
being  the  owner  of  a  prosperous  manufactory 
for  stamping  and  piercing  silver.  To  this 
business  Matthew  Boulton  succeeded  in  1759, 
resolved  to  still  further  extend  it,  and  openly 
announcing  his  determination  to  adopt  every 
invention  which  promised  as  good  work  at  a 
quicker  rate  and  diminishing  labour.  When 
extended  premises  became  a  necessity,  he 
purchased  a  tract  of  barren  heath,  near  Bir- 
mingham, named  Soho,  where  he  started  a 
factory  for  the  production  of  "  honest  and 
artistic  articles,"  in  gold  and  silver,  steel, 
tortoiseshell  and  various  compositions.  One 
of  his  first  inventions  was  a  new  way  of  in- 
laying steel,  followed  by  many  novel  methods 


of  decorating  buttons,  trinkets,  buckles  and 
ornaments.  It  is,  however,  for  what  he  ac- 
complished in  the  improvement  of  our  coinage 
that  Boulton's  name  will  be  longest  remem- 
bered. After  assiduous  experiments  at  his 
own  factory  at  Soho  he  produced  an  im- 
proved coinage  machinery,  and  also  a  per- 
fected coinage  which  was  introduced  by  him 
to  the  Mint  of  London,  and  also  to  the 
Russian,  Spanish,  Danish,  and  Indian  Mints. 
It  was  only  in  1882  that  a  Boulton  Press,  at 
the  Mint,  Tower  Hill,  was  finally  discarded. 
Though  co-operation  enters  largely  into  all 
work  done  by  gold  and  silversmiths  to-day, 
all  really  good  productions  are  handwork,  and 
the  labour  in  many  instances  is  as  costly  as 
the  material  used.  The  work  differs  from 
mediaeval  handicraft  in  possessing  less  origin- 
ality and  individual  flavour,  whilst  the  work- 
man is  more  a  mechanical  agent  fulfilling 
another's  design  than  in  olden  days.  In 
some  cases  the  worker  and  designer  are  one, 
and  a  harmony  of  form  and  decoration  is  then 
gained,  often  missing  in  work  which  passes 
through  several  hands.  The  mediaeval  smith- 
ing naturally  forms  the  model  with  which 
modern  workers  compare  their  work,  and  it 
is  their  pride  to  acknowledge  that,  given  time, 
they  could  produce  plate  equal  in  every  point 
To  quote  the  words  of  a  well-known  metal- 
worker of  to-day,  "  the  desire  of  the  public  to 
buy  cheaply  too  frequently  compels  workers 
to  send  out  articles  much  below  the  degree 
of  excellence  they  could  easily  achieve." 
Much  elaborate  and  beautiful  work  is  done 
in  Birmingham  and  Sheffield  by-  means  of 
the  lathe  or  wheel  upon  which  the  metal  is 
"spun," and  with  the  die  with  which  metal  is 
stamped  in  order  to  shape  the  article  required. 
A  vessel  made  by  the  latter  process  would 
have  two  completed  halves,  fashioned  first, 
and  the  soldering  of  these  together  would 
form  a  second  process.  In  point  of  durability 
and  intrinsic  value,  such  apiece  of  plate  would 
fall  far  short  of  the  handmade  vessel  beaten 
out  of  one  piece  of  metal  until  the  requisite 
shape  was  gained. 

English  artificers  have  always  been  quick 
to  adopt  new  styles  of  work  and  the  method 
of  foreign  workers.  To  France,  the  great 
artist-country,  we  owe  most,  perhaps  ;  wood- 
work, iron-work,  no  less  than  that  in  precious 
metal,  show  the  influence  of  French  models, 
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and  it  is  our  delight  to  know  that  English 
workmanship,  allied  to  foreign  taste,  has 
made  the  thing  produced  even  more  valuable 
than  the  copy.  "  What  skill  and  metal  can 
do,  the  men  of  England  can  do,"  said  Wil- 
liam III.'s  patriotic  courtier,  and  the  esteem 
in  which  English  work  is  held  abroad  proves 
that  our  craftsmen  have  not  fallen  behind  their 
ancestors  in  point  of  industrial  superiority. 
India,  the  home  of  exquisite  metal  work,  is 
now  become  an  important  market  for  the 
wares  of  English  silversmiths,  whilst  some 
remarkably  fine  silver  dinner-table  and  bed- 
room requisites  have  lately  gone  out  to  the 
Transvaal.  The  Boer,  in  spite  of  his  hardy 
life,  seems  to  be  developing  a  taste  for 
luxurious  accessories  in  his  household.  The 
patriotic  among  the  English  guests  at  the 
Coronation  dinner  of  the  Czar  might  have 
felt  justly  proud  to  know  that  the  famous 
Orloff  plate,  upon  which  the  august  guests 
were  served  was  of  English  manufacture. 
It  was  made  by  a  great  Bond  Street  firm,  who 
were  silversmiths  to  George  IV.,  for  the 
celebrated  Count  Gregory  Orloff,  and  is  a 
work  of  exceptionally  beautiful  chasing.  The 
Czar  also  possesses  another  piece  of  English 
plate,  a  London  service  of  pure  gold,  the 
work  of  the  same  firm,  which  represents  in 
relief  a  series  of  hunting  scenes,  and  is  in 
itself  a  sufficient  proof  that  we  need  not  fear 
that  extinction  of  finished  metal-work  some 
writers  have  sadly  prophesied. 


Cgpptian  antiquities  at 
T5urlington  \^m%z. 


ROM  July  5  to  July  12  there  was  on 
view  at  the  rooms  of  the  Society 
of  Antiquaries,  Burlington  House, 
an  exhibition  of  great  interest  to 
archaeologists  in  general  and  Egyptologists  in 
particular.  The  collection  included  objects 
found  during  the  excavations  which  have 
been  conducted  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
D.  G.  Hogarth  at  Naucratis,  and  a  large 
number  of  papyri  and  antiquities,  represent- 
ing the   results    of   recent   explorations  at 


Oxyrhynchus  and  in  the  Fayum,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Egypt  Exploration  Fund. 
Among  the  finds  from  the  Fayum  district 
were  shown  some  beautiful  fragments  of 
pottery  of  the  Ptolemaic  period,  together 
with  calcite  vases  and  articles  of  jewellery. 
Many  potsherds  also  figured  in  the  collection, 
some  of  them  inscribed  with  homely  mes- 
sages dating  back  to  the  first  century  of  the 
Christian  era. 

The  miscella4aeous  articles  included  neck- 
laces of  glass  beads,  rings  of  delicate  work- 
manship, a  hoe  which  turned  up  the  soil  of 
FayUm  1,600  years  ago,  baskets,  sandals,  a 
net  for  catching  birds,  lamps,  swords  and 
their  scabbards,  a  scythe,  incense-burner, 
wooden  boxes  and  stamps,  a  writing-tablet 
with  prepared  surface  of  wax,  dice,  combs, 
a  rake,  scales  of  basket-work,  and  other 
things  full  of  interest  and  suggestiveness. 
It  was,  however,  the  splendid  collection  of 
papyri  from  Oxyrhynchus  and  the  buried 
towns  of  the  Fayum  that  formed  the  main 
attraction  of  the  exhibition.  Many  of  those 
shown  were  of  the  greatest  interest — his- 
torical, literary,  and  human. 

Amongst  the  papyri  from  Oxyrhynchus  were 
fragments  of  St.  John's  Gospel,  chapters  i. 
and  XV. ;  chapter  i.  of  St.  Matthew's  Gospel ; 
chapter  i.  of  St.  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Romans ; 
extracts  from  the  Acts  of  Paul  and  Theda, 
chapters  viii.  and  ix.  ;  fragments  of  a  com- 
mentary on  the  Shepherd  of  Hermas,  written 
in  the  fourth  century  of  the  Christian  era,  in 
which  occur  the  following  sentences  :  "  And 
that  man  being  filled  with  the  Holy  Spirit 
speaks  as  the  Lord  wills,  the  spirit  of  the 
Divine  nature  will  thus  be  manifest.  For 
the  spirit  of  prophecy  is  the  essence  of  the 
prophetic  order;  which  is  the  body  of  the 
flesh  of  Jesus  Christ,  which  was  mingled 
with  human  nature  through  Mary." 

The  following  prayer  is  of  the  fifth 
century  : 

"  God  Almighty,  the  holy,  the  true  lover 
of  mankind  and  Creator,  the  Father  of  our 
Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  make  known 
to  me  Thy  troth  whether  Thou  wishest  me 
to  sail  to  Chiout.  Grant  that  I  may  find 
Thee  helping  me  and  gracious." 

There  were  fragments  from  Herodotus, 
from  Sappho,  from  the  Fifth  Iliad,  from 
Aristoxenus,   a   contemporary   of  Aristotle ; 
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part  of  a  treatise  on  metres,  half  only  of 
which  has  been  published  ;  part  of  the  ninth 
book  of  the  I^ws  of  Plato ;  a  leaf  from  an 
epic  of  about  forty  hexameters,  which 
appears  to  be  a  continuation  of  the  story 
of  the  Iliad ;  an  extract  from  a  lost  comedy 
by  Menander,  >)  liipLKupofxivrj  (The  Shorn 
Woman);  a  fragment  of  Alcman,  and  some 
scholia,  said  to  be  the  earliest  extant  of 
Iliad  xxi. 

Not  a  few  of  the  documents  which  were 
exhibited  illustrated  the  social  life  of  the 
time.  Here  is  a  prescription  of  the  second 
or  third  century,  which  has  a  very  modern 
sound  : 

**  Ear-ache  :  Dilute  some  gum  with  balsam 
of  lilies,  and  add  honey  and  extract  of  roses. 
Twist  some  wool  with  the  oil  in  it  round  a 
probe,  warm,  and  drop  in." 

The  following  letter  from  a  schoolboy  to 
his  father,  written  at  about  the  same  period, 
shows  that  boy  nature  was  much  the  same 
then  as  now : 

"  Theon,  to  his  father  Theon,  greeting. 
It  was  a  fine  thing  of  you  not  to  take  me 
with  you  to  Alexandria.  I  won't  write  you 
a  letter  or  speak  to  you  or  say  good-bye  to 
you,  and  if  you  go  to  Alexandria  I  won't 
take  your  hand  nor  ever  greet  you  again. 
That  is  what  will  happen  if  you  won't  take 
me  .  .  .  send  me  a  lyre,  I  implore  you.  If 
you  don't  I  won't  eat,  I  won't  drink.  There 
now!" 

Among  the  other  documents  were  a  law 
report,  a  specimen  of  a  legal  pleading,  and 
three  receipts  for  taxes  paid  by  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Theadelphia  to  the  Royal  Bank  at 
Crocodilopolis  (Arsinoe)  in  the  fiftieth  year 
of  Euergetes  II.,  121  b.c. 

A  remarkable  complaint  of  a  husband, 
written  50  a.d.,  was  as  follows  : 

"  To  Alexander,  Governor  of  the  home, 
from  Tryphon,  son  of  Dionysius,  an  inhabi- 
tant of  Oxyrhynchus.  I  married  Demetrous, 
daughter  of  Heraclides,  and  taxed  my  re- 
sources with  our  union  ;  and  in  the  end  she 
deserted  me,  carrying  off  with  her  various 
articles  belonging  to  me,  a  list  of  which  I 
give  below.  I  request,  therefore,  that  she 
be  summoned  to  appear  before  you,  in  order 
that  she  may  be  duly  punished  and  restore 
to  me  my  property.  This  Petition  is  with- 
out prejudice  to  other  claims  which  I  have, 


or  shall  have,  upon  her.  Farewell."  The 
list  of  the  goods  the  wife  carried  off  has, 
unfortunately,  been  lost. 

Here  is  a  second -century  invitation  to 
dinner : 

"  Chseron  requests  your  company  at  dinner 
at  the  table  of  Lord  Serapis  in  the  Serapaeum 
to-morrow,  the  15th,  at  9  o'clock"  (about 
3  p.m.,  probably). 

The  following  is  a  quaint  epistle  : 

"  Horus  to  his  esteemed  Apion  greeting. 

"  Regarding  Lampon,  the  mouse-catcher, 
I  gave  him  on  your  account  in  advance 
8  drachmae  in  order  that  he  might  catch  the 
mice  when  they  are  with  young.  Please 
send  him  the  money. 

"  I  have  also  lent  8  drachmae  to  Dionysius, 
the  headman  of  Nemerae,  but  he  has  not 
returned  them.     N.B. — Good-bye." 

One  curious  document  was  a  letter  from  a 
lady  asking  a  friend  to  take  some  articles 
out  of  pawn  : 

"  Now  please  redeem  my_  property  from 
Sarapion.  It  is  pledged  for  2  minae.  I 
have  paid  the  interest  up  to  Eipiph  at  the 
rate  of  a  stater  per  mina.  There  is  a  casket 
of  incense  wood,  and  another  of  onyx,  a 
tunic,  a  white  veil  with  a  real  purple  border, 
a  handkerchief,  a  tunic  with  a  Laconian 
stripe,  a  garment  of  purple  linen,  two  arm- 
lets, a  necklace,  a  coverlet,  a  figure  of 
Aphrodite,  a  cup,  a  big  tin  flask,  and  a 
wine  jar.  From  Onetor  get  the  two  bracelets. 
They  have  been  pledged  since  Tybi  of  last 
year.  If  the  cash  is  insufficient  owing  to  the 
carelessness  of  Theagenis — if,  I  say,  it  is  in- 
sufficient, sell  the  bracelets  to  make  up  the 
money." 

From  Naucratis  came  a  number  of  lovely 
heads,  one  of  terra-cotta  representing  Aphro- 
dite and  dating  from  the  fifth  century. 
There  was  also  a  broken  pedestal  painted  in 
the  very  finest  style  of  late  Attic  with  a 
group  of  deities.  Many  of  the  little  heads 
and  figures  showed  a  strong  Cypriote  in- 
fluence ;  there  was  the  base  of  a  statue 
executed  by  Sikon  of  Cyprus,  signed  by 
him,  which  is  the  earliest  signature  in  a 
statuette  known  to  exist. 

Other  Greek  articles  included  specimens 
of  painted  ware,  masks,  comic  human  heads, 
and  many  commercial  weights.  One  lover's 
charm  shown    bore  the   Greek  inscription  : 
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"Gorgias  loves  Tamyris,  and  Tamyris  loves 
Gorgias."  Altogether  the  exhibition  was  of 
singular  value  and  suggestiveness. 


iI3otes  on  ^ome  i^entisl) 

By  J.  Russell  Larkbv. 

II.  All  Saints,  Orpington. 

jjF  all  the  churches  in  the  district,  few 
can  bear  comparison  with  Orpington 
for  beauty  of  situation.  Built  on 
rising  ground,  and  surrounded  by 
a  very  beautiful  churchyard  studded  with 
venerable  yew-trees,  the  ancient  building 
offers  a  prospect  full  of  that  smiling  peace 
only  to  be  found  in  English  villages.  Every- 
thing speaks  of  the  half-forgotten  past,  the 
ancient  yews,  the  lichen-covered  tombstones, 
and  the  winding  walks,  all  serve  to  illustrate 
things  good  and  beautiful,  both  in  Nature 
and  the  handiwork  of  man.  Irresistibly  the 
mind  reverts  to  the  famous  '*  Elegy,"  for  all 
around  are  those  simple  forces  "that  teach 
the  rustic  moralist  to  die."  It  is  true  that 
man  in  modern  times  has  exhibited  some 
questionable  taste  in  his  dealings  with  the 
Church,  especially  in  the  repointing  of  the 


;:^^^-;iv>*^^v;f^'      .^3> 


tower ;  but  time  has  placed  its  softening  hand 
upon  the  disfigurements,  and  done  its  best, 
with  great  success,  to  blend  the  old  and  the 
new  into  one  harmonious  whole. 


The  church  is  dedicated  to  All  Saints,  and 
is  in  some  points  different  from  most  of  the 
other  buildings  dealt  with  in  these  "  Notes." 
Structurally,  it  consists  of  chancel  with  north 
chapel,  nave,  western  porch,  and  a  short  north 
tower  which  at  one  time  carried  a  spire  ;  and 


the  style  is  mainly  Early  English,  with  a  few 
evidences  of  later  work. 

As  will  be  seen  from  the  sketch,  the  north 
tower  is  of  very  small  proportions.  Its 
dwarfed  appearance  is  explained  by  the  fol- 
lowing extract  from  the  vestry  minute-book  : 

^^June  21,  1 77 1. — It  is  this  day  agreed 
with  Thos.  Field,  of  Chislehurst,  to  take 
down  the  Tower  of  the  aforesaid  church  44 
feet,  to  take  down  the  lead,  the  bell,  and  the 
two  floures,  and  all  the  timber  work,  and  to 
select  the  square  stones  and  Bricks  from  the 
rubbish,  and  to  make  good  all  the  tyling  that 
shall  be  damaged  by  taking  down  the  tower 
for  the  sum  of  thirty-three  pounds,  and  to 
begin  the  aforesaid  work  on  Monday  the 
24th  June,  1771." 

We  are  not  told  the  reason  for  this  act  of 
vandalism,  but  perhaps  the  foundations  had 
shown  signs  of  sinking.  The  shortness  of 
the  tower,  however,  has  one  redeeming  feature, 
as  it  gives  additional  dignity  to  the  fine  look- 
ing nave,  which  would  in  some  measure  be 
overshadowed  if  the  tower  were  capped  by  a 
spire. 

One  of  the  chief  objects  of  interest  is  the 
western  doorway,  which  is  a  fine  example  of 
Early  Transition  work.  The  right  jamb  is  a 
little  decayed,  and  retains  a  plain  stoup.    The 
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north  wall  of  the  porch  also  has  its  interest  in 
a  recess,  the  remains  of  an  altar  tomb  (see 
Fig.  2).  It  is  the  tomb  of  Nicholas  of 
Orpington,  Rector  of  the  parish  in  the  four- 
teenth century.  In  his  will  it  is  stated  that 
he  built  the  western  porch,  and  that  he  wished 
his  body  to  be  laid  in  the  canopy.  He  left  a 
cope  and  twenty  shillings  to  Robert,  the  Vicar, 
on  condition  that  he  should  say  masses  for 
his  soul. 

Entering  the  church,  one  is  struck  by  the 
admirable  tone  produced  by  the  really  good 
modern  glass.  The  nave  has  six  windows, 
four  of  which  retain  the  original  mouldings  ; 
they  are  all  Perpendicular — the  west  window 
being  by  far  the  finest.  It  is  a  fair,  though 
not  remarkable,  specimen  of  that  period. 

On  the  north  wall  of  the  nave  a  plain 
pointed  door  with  mouldings  is  evident,  and 
a  similar  one  exists  in  the  south  wall,  but 
nearer  to  the  chancel  arch. 


FIG.    3. 

Turning  to  the  chancel,  which  has  a  graceful 
Early  English  arch,  we  see  the  work  of  the 
restorer  in  three  lancets,  which  are,  it  must 
be  confessed,  a  little  out  of  sympathy  with 
the  other  lights  of  the  building.  The  chancel 
has  three  other  windows,  that  in  the  north 
wall  being  a  fair  example  of  Perpendicular 
work.  Immediately  under  this  window  is  a 
doorless  aumbry,  west  of  which  is  an  Early 
EngUsh  round-headed  doorway.     The  south 


wall  of  the  chancel  has  a  large  plain  piscina, 
with  a  simple  moulded  head,  but  it  does  not 
appear  to  serve  its  original  purpose. 

Three  brasses  may  be  seen  of  the  following 
dates  : 

Thomas  Wilkinson,  a  Prebendary  of  Ripon, 
and  Rector  of  Orpington,  15 11  (see  Fig.  3). 

William  Gully,  1439. 

John  Cover,  Vicar,  1522. 

The  only  one  bearing  an  effigy  is  the  first, 
and  it  is  fortunately  built  into  the  north  wall 
of  the  chancel,  where  it  is,  to  some  extent, 
out  of  harm's  way.  Unhappily  brasses  do 
not  always  meet  with  such  considerate  treat- 
ment. It  gave  much  additional  dignity  to  an 
already  beautiful  sanctuary. 

In  the  vestry  minute-book  already  men- 
tioned, under  the  date  1761,  is  the  following 
suggestion  for  "  bowtifying "  the  chancel : 
"  The  niches  (aumbry,  sedilia,  and  piscina)  in 
the  walls  on  each  side  of  the  chancel  to  be 
cleared  or  stopt  up."  Fortunately  they  ap- 
pear to  have  been  "cleared"  only. 

Some  of  the  entries  in  this  minute-book  are 
worthy  of  note  : 

"1756. 

"  Item  to  pay  for  washing  Goody  Lee  (I). 

"Item  to  allow  James  Parkson  8s.  per 
week. 

"  Item  to  allow  Widow  Peacock  4s.  per 
week." 

The  vestry  appears  to  have  been  very  liberal, 
but  the  next  resolution  was  : 

"  We  agree  not  to  relieve  any  poore,  but  to 
send  them  to  the  workhouse,  except  casual 
poore." 

Evidently  the  supply  of  relief  money  was 
well-nigh  exhausted  by  the  eight  shillings  per 
week  grant. 

To  return  to  the  church.  The  chancel 
opens  out  by  an  Early  English  arch  into  the 
north  chapel,  now,  as  in  so  many  other  cases, 
denuded  of  its  altar,  and  used  as  an  organ 
chamber.  This  chapel,  which  has  one  good 
Perpendicular  window,  is  connected  with  the 
tower  by  a  late  sixteenth-century  arch,  but 
above  it  the  remains  of  an  earlier  arch  are 
apparent.  In  the  wall,  at  some  distance  from 
the  ground-line,  is  a  small  pointed  aperture 
similar  to  that  in  Escomb  Church,  co.  Dur- 
ham. 

The  roof  of  the  lowest  stage  of  the  tower 
is  roughly  groined,  and  in  the  north  wall  is  a 
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small  trefoiled  stoup.  As  is  usual,  the  south 
side  of  the  tower  opens  to  the  nave  by  a  very 
severe  pointed  arch. 

The  font  at  the  west  end  is  octagonal,  and 
entirely  devoid  of  ornament.  It  is  supported 
by  a  heavy  central  stem  and  four  disengaged 
pillars  of  granite,  which  give  it  a  great  simi- 
larity to  the  font  in  Winchester  Cathedral. 
The  Orpington  font  is  probably  not  earlier 
than  the  fifteenth  century.  The  cover  is  a 
plain  and  graceful  piece  of  sixteenth-century 
woodwork. 

Owing  to  the  kindness  of  the  Rev.  W. 
D.  May,  I  am  able  to  give  the  following  ex- 
tracts from  the  registers,  which  are  the  only 
interesting  items  produced  by  a  careful  search. 

"  A  large  silver  Patten*  given  on  the  ffoure 
and  twentieth  Day  of  June,  1682,  to  the 
Parish  church  of  Orpington,  in  the  county  of 
Kent,  by  Miss  Elizabeth  Policy,  with  this 
inscription  round  the  Brim  thereof :  '  The 
guift  of  Miss  Elizabeth  PoUey,  daughter  of 
Sir  Thomas  PoUey,  of  Shoreham,  Kent, 
Knight.'  In  the  midst,  between  the  two  lines, 
is  her  coat  of  arms." 

"  Orpington  Parish. 

*'  Likewise  a  Blacke  cloth  to  lay  over  coffins 
at  Burials  in  the  same  parish,  and  not  to  be 
lent  to  any  other  parish." 

"  Memorandum. 

"  That  the  parish  church  of  Orpington  was 
robbed  in  July,  1694,  and  there  was  taken 
one  purple  cloth  3  yards  long  with  a  silke 
fringe  round  the  same  y""  lady  .  .  .  coate  of 
arms  in  y=  middle  of  it  likewise  a  pulpit  cloth 
imbos'd  in  y«  middle  with  gold  a  surplus  and 
a  pewter  flaggon." 

"  The  young  yew-tree  against  the  church- 
yard gate  stands  upon  the  grave  of  John 
Wattsen,  1707,  by  his  desire  y'^  aforesaid  yew- 
tree  was  carried  before  him  to  church  and 
placed  upon  his  grave." 

Inventory  of  Church  Goods. 

"  Orpington  23  Nov.     VI  Edward  VI. 

"  Christopher  Thomson  curate 

"  Thomas  Wright  and  John  Stapall. 


"  First  two  chalices  with  their  patens  of 
silver  weighing  1 2  oz.  the  other  chalice  with 
his  paten  weighing  8  oz. 

"  Item  a  cope  of  green  cloth  of  gold  bawde- 
kyn. 

"  Item  a  cope  of  black  velvet. 

"  Item  two  copes  of  changeable  silk  of  the 
colour  green  and  red. 

"  Item  a  vestment  of  green  cloth  of  gold 
bawdekyn  with  an  albe. 

"  Item  a  vestqjent  of  red  silk  with  the  albe. 

"  Item  a  vestment  of  red  damask  and  one 
albe,  with  deacon  and  sub  deacon  suited  to 
the  same. 

"  Item  one  book  of  the  homilies. 

"  Item  one  Bible  and  one  paraphraze  of 
Erasmus. 

"  Item  four  great  bells  suited  of  Brass  in 
the  steeple,  and  one  saints  bell  of  brass. 

"  Item  a  cross  of  copper  with  a  cross  cloth 
of  silk,  with  an  image  of  St.  George. 

"  Item  a  canopy  cloth  of  blue  satin. 

Memorandum.     Dartford,  23  Nov. 
VI.  Edward  VI. 

All  goods  mentioned  in  the  inventory  of 
3  Edward  VI.  are  contained  in  this  inven- 
tory, and  are  now  delivered  to  the  church- 
wardens to  be  safely  kept,  except  two  branches 
of  latten  with  seven  candlesticks  of  latten  and 
twenty  bowls  of  latten,  represented  to  have 
been  sold  for  the  reparation  of  the  church." 

The  living  of  Orpington  has  been  more 
than  once  held  by  men  who  afterwards 
attained  to  considerable  dignity  in  the  Church. 

In  1407  John  Wakeryng  was  Rector.  He 
was  at  that  time  Master  of  the  Rolls,  and  in 
1408  he  became  Archdeacon  of  Canterbury, 
and  eventually  in  14 16  he  was  made  Bishop 
of  Norwich. 

1475.  Thomas  Wilkinson,  at  one  time 
Rector  of  Harrow,  also  Prebendary  of  Ripon. 
His  brass  is  in  the  chancel  wall. 

1511.  William  Warham,  brother  of  Arch- 
bishop Warham. 

1608.  John  Bancroft  afterwards  Bishop 
of  Oxford. 


Still  in  use. 
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Ctuarterlp  JI3otes  on  IRoman 
T5titain. 

Bv  F.  Haverfield,  M.A.,  F.S.A. 


No.  XXVIII. 

i;HE  discoveries  of  Romano-British 
remains  made  since  my  last  Quar- 
terly Notes  are  neither  few  nor  un- 
important, and  I  am  also  able  to 
include  in  my  survey  some  reports  of  earlier 
discoveries,  now  made  more  fully  public. 

In  the  South  a  large  hoard  of  some  2,000 
*'  third  brass  "  of  the  third  quarter  of  the  third 
century  was  found  in  May  among  some  furze 
near  Beachy  Head.  Twenty  years  ago,  in 
i879,ahoardcontaining  nearly  seven  hundred 
"third  brass"  of  similar  date  (a.d.  253-275) 
w^as  found  between  Beachy  Head  and  Birling 
Gap.  I  shall  be  curious  to  learn  if  the  old 
and  the  new  finds  are  two  hoards,  or,  by  any 
chance,  one.  They  must  have  been  found 
close  together,  and  it  is  conceivable  that  not 
all  the  hoard  was  extracted  in  1879.  How- 
ever, hoards  of  this  date  and  character  are 
very  common,  and  Mr.  Michell  Whitley  tells 
me  that  the  localities  of  the  two  do  differ 
slightly. 

The  Silchester  discoveries  of  1898  were 
fully  described  to  the  Society  of  Antiquaries 
in  May.  They  include  a  mosaic,  found  in  a 
house  which  must  be  of  fairly  early  date, 
since  another  house  has  been  built  over  it. 
This  mosaic  is  remarkable  for  the  grace 
and  ease  of  its  ornament,  which  is  far 
superior  to  the  stiff  and  conventional  orna- 
ment of  the  ordinary  Romano-British  mosaic. 
It  is  remarkable  also  for  the  peculiar  char- 
acter of  this  ornament,  which  is  more  archi- 
tectural than  is  usual,  and  in  one  point 
resembles  the  ornamentation  of  some  stone- 
work at  Pompeii,  and  of  some  at  Chester ; 
the  latter  is,  however,  ruder.  On  the  other 
hand,  Mr.  Fox  has  pointed  out  that  the 
new  Silchester  mosaic  has  affinities  to  some 
Pompeian  mosaics ;  and  this  gives  a  clue  to 
its  age,  for  Pompeii  was  destroyed  in  a.d.  79. 
Certainly  it  is  of  early  date,  for  the  Hellen- 
istic characteristics  visible  in  it  went  out  of 
use  in  Roman  art,  in  all  probability,  during 
the  second  century.  I  have  elsewhere  ven- 
tured the  conjecture  that  Silchester,  as  we 


know  it,  was  laid  out  by  Agricola  about 
A.D.  80.  I  am  quite  prepared  to  accept  the 
new  mosaic  as  belonging  to  one  of  its  oldest 
buildings. 

This  year's  excavations  commenced  in  May. 
The  area  selected  is  that  of  two  insulse  to 
the  north  of  the  modern  road  across  the  site, 
and  to  the  north-east  of  the  Forum.  So  far 
as  this  could  be  excavated  in  May,  June, 
and  the  first  days  of  July,  before  work  was 
suspended  for  harvest,  it  has  yielded  little. 
Much  of  the  area  is  void  of  buildings,  and 
the  houses  found  do  not  seem  to  be  of  first- 
rate  importance,  though  they  present  plenty 
of  minor  puzzles  for  a  conscientious  architec- 
tural antiquary.  The  only  inscribed  objects 
found  are  pottery  and  glass.  Several  rubbish- 
pits  and  wells  have  been  cleared  out,  not 
always  without  some  serious  labour.  The 
rubbish-pits,  I  am  told,  often  contain  at  the 
bottom  specimens  of  a  rude  black  ware, 
which  is  native  in  character,  and  might  have 
been  in  use  before  the  Romans  founded  or 
refounded  the  place,  though  it,  no  doubt,  con- 
tinued in  use  later.  In  one  case,  Mr,  Mill 
Stephenson  informs  me,  such  black  pottery 
was  found  with  a  corroded  coin  of  Nero  at 
the  bottom  of  a  pit  which  underlay  house 
No.  2  of  Insula  I.  If  this  be  so,  that  pit 
may  well  be  held  to  belong  to  inhabitants  of 
Calleva  previous  to  the  laying  out  of  Calleva 
on  a  Roman  plan.  The  Report  for  1890 
mentions  this  rubbish-pit,  but  does  not,  un- 
fortunately, give  adequate  details  ;  it  notes 
the  coin,  but  not  the  depth  at  which  it  was 
found.  I  am  inclined  to  think,  however, 
that  many  of  these  pits  may  well  belong  to 
the  native  Calleva,  which  preceded  the 
Romano-British  town.  I  do  not  mean  that 
they  are  necessarily  earlier  than  the  Roman 
conquest  of  the  island;  they  belong  to  the 
place  as  it  was  before  it  was  laid  out  with  a 
Roman  forum  and  streets  crossing  rectan- 
gularly in  Roman  fashion.  But,  if  we  are  to 
be  sure  of  this,  more  details  of  these  pits 
need  to  be  recorded. 

At  Cirencester  Mr.  W.  Cripps  has  found  an 
altar  to  the  "Sulevire,"  dedicated  by  one 
Sulinus,  son  of  Brucetus,  whose  name  occurs 
also  on  a  dedication  to  the  same  goddesses 
found  at  Bath ;  and  also  a  perfect  relief, 
3  feet  by  2  feet,  of  the  Dese  Matres.  The 
"  Sulevise "  are  often  found  combined  with 
the  Deae  Matres,  and  it  is  credible  that  the 
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altar  and  the  relief  belong  to  the  same 
Sulinus,  who  was,  according  to  his  Bath 
altar,  a  professional  sculptor.  Several  other 
interesting  stones  were  found  with  the  two  I 
have  mentioned — notably  a  bas-relief  of  the 
Matres  far  less  conventional  in  character  than 
ordinary  Romano-British  sculpture.  It  is 
fortunate  that  these  valuable  finds  have  fallen 
into  such  good  hands. 

In  the  Midlands,  in  Wales,  and  in  the 
North,  several  excavations  have  been  pro- 
jected, but  as  yet  not  commenced.  After  a 
meeting  held  at  Shrewsbury  on  May  15,  the 
Shropshire  Archaeological  Society  determined 
to  excavate  Wroxeter,  and,  as  I  gather, 
operations  may  probably  be  commenced  in 
September.  The  Derbyshire  Archaeological 
Society  has  issued  an  appeal  for  funds  to 
excavate  a  Roman  fort  at  Melandra  Castle, 
near  Glossop,  on  the  confines  of  Derbyshire 
and  Cheshire.  Mr.  W.  T.  Martin  and  other 
Clifton  antiquaries  are  making  arrangements 
to  excavate  part  of  Caerwent,  in  Monmouth- 
shire, the  ancient  Venta  Silurum.  The 
Cardiff  Naturalists'  Society  has  its  eye  on  a 
remote  site  known  as  Gelligaer,  to  which  I 
have  already  alluded  in  these  articles.  There 
will,  as  usual,  be  excavations  on  and  near 
Hadrian's  Wall.  Altogether  the  promise  is 
one  of  activity  and  vigorous  work,  though  it 
would  be  sanguine  to  expect  the  promise  to 
be  wholly  fulfilled. 

Actual  discoveries  in  these  districts  have 
as  yet  been  few.  At  Wilderspool,  just  out- 
side of  Warrington,  the  area  of  the  Roman 
fort  has  been  ascertained  to  be  3  acres 
within  the  ramparts  and  4  acres  including 
the  defences ;  this  is  a  normal  small-sized 
area.  The  foundations  of  the  ramparts  are 
said  to  be  9  feet  to  13  feet  thick.  A  report 
and  plans  will,  I  hope,  be  issued  in  due  course. 

Near  Rhayader,  in  Radnorshire,  a  quarry- 
man  has  found  an  interesting  treasure  of  gold 
ornaments :  a  gold  ring  set  with  an  onyx,  a 
gold  armlet,  and  a  gold  necklace.  Part  seems 
to  be  Roman,  part  to  be  late  Celtic. 

Across  the  Border  the  Scots  Society  of 
Antiquaries  has  attacked  a  very  puzzling  site 
at  Camelon,  just  north  of  Falkirk  and  of  the 
Vallum  of  Pius.  The  origin  of  the  work 
was  the  construction  of  sidings  for  two  new 
foundries.  On  the  discovery  of  many  Roman 
relics,  the  society  obtained  leave  to  conduct 
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further  search  on  the  site,  which  has  long 
been  known  as  Roman.  As  Dr.  Christison 
tells  me,  it  somewhat  resembles  Birrens  in 
size,  and  in  being  divided  into  two  nearly 
equal  parts.  General  Roy  describes  it  as 
surrounded  by  a  single  mound,  but  this,  not 
wholly  extant  in  his  day,  has  since  been 
almost  wholly  ploughed  out.  Roy  also  men- 
tions a  transverse  mound  bisecting  the  area  ; 
this  is  said  to  be  still  traceable,  but  its  object 
is  not  clear.  A  hypocaust  with  good  pillars, 
a  paved  court,  and  a  large  buttressed  building 
with  an  apse  on  one  side,  and  some  other 
small  annexes,  have  been  found,  but  their 
relative  positions  and  connections  are  not  yet 
made  out ;  they  are  not,  it  seems,  similarly 
oriented,  nor  are  they  oriented  to  the  ram- 
parts. Much  "  Samian "  has  been  found, 
which,  from  drawings  sent  me  by  Dr.  Chris- 
tison, seems  to  be  of  second-century  types  ; 
and  also  other  pottery,  and  some  coins, 
mostly  illegible.  Two  denarii  are  said  to 
belong  to  Nero  and  Hadrian.  The  Roman 
road  from  the  Vallum  to  Ardoch  Fort  is 
held  to  pass  Camelon,  and  the  place  must 
be,  I  think,  a  fort,  as  a  fragment  of  a  military 
inscription,  found  in  the  apse  just  noted, 
proves.  But  its  relation  to  the  Vallum  re- 
quires elucidation. 

At  Kirkintilloch,  on  the  Vallum,  worked 
stones  of  Roman  character  have  been  noted 
in  cleaning  out  the  moat  of  the  Peel.  They 
once  belonged,  doubtless,  to  the  Roman  fort 
known  to  have  stood  close  by.  The  Burgh 
Commissioners  are  to  examine  the  matter 
further. 

Finally,  I  may  note  that  the  last  number 
(No.  14)  of  the  Transactions  and  Journal  oj 
Proceedings  of  the  Dumfriesshire  and  Gal- 
loway Natural  History  and  Antiquatian 
Society — why  do  local  societies  always  have 
long  names  ? — contains  the  report  of  Mr. 
James  Barbour's  excavations  at  Raeburnfoot, 
in  Eskdale  Muir,  a  remote  spot  in  Southern 
Scotland,  best  described  as  about  halfway 
between  the  Ettrick  country  and  the  little 
town  of  Langholm.  I  have  visited  the  site, 
though  before  it  was  excavated.  It  has  been 
thought  to  boast  a  Roman  camp,  and  Mr. 
Barbour  thinks  that  he  has  to  some  extent  con- 
firmed the  idea.  He  has  found  a  rectangular 
area,  about  600  feet  by  400  feet,  enclosed  by 
an  earthen  mound  and  ditch  except  on  the  west, 
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where  the  defences  have  been  swept  away  by 
a  stream.  Within,  in  the  centr  ..  s  a  smaller 
rectangle,  similarly  fortified,  measuring  200 
feet  by  185  feet.  An  ancient  roadway  crosses 
both  enclosures  from  north  to  south,  and 
shows  some  "  cobble  "  paving  and  60  feet  of 
drain  near  to  the  northern  entrance  of  the 
outer  rampart.  Fragments  of  "  cobble " 
have  been  noted  elsewhere — for  instance, 
under  the  ramparts — and  pottery  has  been 
found.  This  pottery  is  a  thick,  coarse,  yel- 
lowish ware ;  a  few  pieces  are  finer  thin 
bluish  ware,  with  a  turned-over  moulded 
brim.  It  does  not  appear  to  me  that  these 
results  justify  us  in  calling  Raeburnfoot  a 
Roman  camp.  They  urge  us  to  further  in- 
quiry, along  with  which  goes  recognition  of 
the  good  beginning  made  by  Mr.  Barbour 
and  the  Dumfriesshire  Society. 

Christ  Church,  Oxford, 
July  18,  1899. 


Cbe  3ntiquarp'0  il3ote=T5oob. 


The  Rev.  W.  C.  Green,  M.A.,  of  Hep- 
worth  Rectory,  Diss,  sends  us  the  following 
duologue.  It  is  a  genuine  metrical  Suffolk 
story  which  used  to  be  told  by  an  old  family 
servant  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hepworth. 

MRS.  DYSON  AND  MRS.  BROWN. 

A  Suffolk  Duologue. 

Mrs.  Dyson.    I  sah,  nahbor  Brown,  d'ye  hare? 

d'ye  hare? 
Mrs.  Brown.  Wha'  yes,  nahbor  Dyson,  an'  how 

d'ye  fare  ? 
Mrs.  Dyson.  Ha"  ye  heard  the  gret  news?  ha'  ye 

heard  about  Sal  ? 
Mrs.  Brown.  Wha'  no ;   I  han't  heard  no  work 

spoke  o'  the  gal. 
Mrs.  Dyson.  Well,  'tis  all  over  'tween  her  and  owd 
Mother  Stubbs, 
As  sure  as  I  stan'  by  this  washtub  o'  suds. 
Last  Saturday  night  the  owd  dame  sez,  sez  she, 
"  Sal,  take  this  here  bacon,  and  cut  it  in  three. 
The  fat  hanks  yow'll  bile  wi'  the  chicken  to-day  : 
The  lean  hanks  hang  up.     Dye  hare  what  I  say  ?" 
"  Wha',"  sez  Sal,  "  ma'am,  I  hare,  I  an't  deaf  as  I 

know  on." 
Howsomdever,  there  wan't  ne'er  a  hook  it  'ud  go 
on. 


So  she  lays  'em  all  by  right  flat  i'  the  cubbard. 
But  the  dog  thinks,  thinks  he,  'Twas  owd  Mother 

Hubbard 
Got  just  sech  a  bone  for  a  pore  dog's  dinner: 
So  away  with  the  chine  ran  the  four-legged  sinner. 
Well,  o'  Tewsday,  1  think,  they'd  some  veal  as  was 

fat: 
Thinks  the  dame,  That  lean  bacon  'ud  just  goo  wi' 

that. 
"  Sal,"  sez  she.  "  bile  the  chine  of  that  ere  bacon." 
•'  Wha',"  sez  Sal,  "  ma'am,  'tis  gone,  if  I  an't  much 

mistaken." 
"  Gone  !  gone  !"  says  the  missus.    "  Why,  what  do 

ye  mane  ?" 
"  Wha',  ma'am,  that  the  bacon's  gone  off  right  and 

clane." 
Then  the  dame  were  that  mad,  she  claw'd  howd  o' 

pore  Sal, 
Sez  she,  "  Yow  young  thafe,  find  the  bacon  yow 

shall. 
Just  so  t'other  day  went  the  fowls  from  the  shelf." 
Sez  Sal,  "  Yow  owd  crittur,  yow  ate  'em  yourself." 
So  she  stouted  it  out,  and  the  owd  woman  tew, 
Sez  she,  "  Justice  Jarvis  shall  soon  settle  yew." 
And  I  hear  that  to-day  they're  to  go  to  the  Mayor ; 
And  my  Sam  sez  to  Sal,  sez  he,  "  Sally,  my  dare, 
I  reckon  yow've  got  the  wrong  sow  by  the  are." 
"  O  never  yow  mind,  Sam,"  says  Sal  to  he, 
"  I  warrant  ye  I  know  a  summut  o'  she 
As  '11  soon  mek  her  howd  her  owd  tongue  about 

me." 

\ly  vly  "vV 

■>!<■  "h^  '\~ 

A  Little-known  Anecdote  of  Napo- 
leon I. — "Un  incident,  dont  le  souvenir 
est  reste  populaire,  marqua  le  voyage  du 
prince  h^reditaire  de  Monaco.  Le  i'^''  mars, 
1815,  vers  onze  heures  du  soir,  la  chaise 
de  poste  qui  le  portait  sortait  de  Cannes, 
lorsqu'elle  fut  brusquement  arretee  par  une 
troupe  armee,  ^  la  tete  de  laquelle  le  prince 
reconnut  le  general  Cambronne.  Quand  le 
prince  eut  fait  connaitre  sa  quality,  il  fut 
invite  a  se  rendre  a  quelque  distance  ou  se 
trouvait,  bivouaquant  dans  un  bois  d'oliviers, 
I'empereur  Napoleon,  qui  venait  de  debarquer, 
venant  de  1  ile  d'Elbe,  et  avait  donn^  I'ordre 
d'intercepter  les  communications  afin  d'eviter 
de  donner  I'eveil  a  la  place  d'Antibes.  L'en- 
treveu  fut  cordiale ;  suivant  la  legende  qui 
s'est  faite,  le  prince  ayant  rdpondu  ^  une 
question  de  I'empereur :  '  Je  vais  chez  moi 
a  Monaco,'  Napoleon  aurait  riposte,  'Et 
moi  aussi,  aux  Tuileries.' " — Monaco,  ses 
Origines,  etc.,  par  Gustave  Saige,  1897, 
p.  385. -W.  C.  H. 
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antiquarian  l^etos. 

[  We  shall  be  glad  to  receive  information  from  our  readers 
for  insertion  under  this  heading.^ 


Mr.  C.  Johnson  is  publishing  in  the  columns  of 
the  Cambridge  Times  a  series  of  articles  compiled 
from'  the  Ely  Episcopal  Records.  The  first  in- 
stalment contained  a  number  of  presentments 
relating  to  ancient  bridges  and  causeways. 

•O^  ^  ^^ 

The  Athenanm  reports  that  a  series  of  excava- 
tions and  researches  for  Roman  and  pre-Roman 
antiquities,  under  the  conduct  of  a  Bavarian  archae- 
ologist, are  now  being  pursued  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Niederbonn,  in  Alsace.  The  foundations  of  a 
temple  dedicated  to  Mercury  have  already  been 
laid  bare,  and  the  site  of  a  great  Roman  fortifica- 
tion, about  60  metres  long  and  15  broad,  has  been 
discovered,  and  the  walls  measured.  On  the  eastern 
side  of  the  walls,  which  rise  in  some  parts  to  an 
elevation  of  3^  metres,  a  number  of  Roman  sculp- 
tures and  inscribed  stones,  most  of  which  are 
dedicated  to  Mercury,  have  come  to  light.  One 
stone  is  marked  with  the  sign  of  the  "  Legio  VIII. 
Augusta,"  which  in  the  second  century  and  part  of 
the  third  was  stationed  at  Strasbourg.  A  portion 
of  the  statue  of  Mercury  has  also  been  recovered — 
the  upper  part  of  the  right  thigh  of  the  god,  at  the 
back  of  which  the  edge  of  the  short  chlamys  is  still 
discernible. 


SALES. 

Messrs.  Hodgson  included  the  following  in  their 
sale  last  week :  Caxton's  Golden  Legend,  1493, 
with  several  leaves  in  facsimile,  ;^99.  MS.  Horae, 
on  vellum,  fifteenth  century,  £<^2.  Valpy's  Delphin 
Classics,  184  vols.,  £21  los.  Challenger  Voyage 
Reports,  48  vols.,  ^^35.  Yule's  Marco  Polo,  2  vols., 
£10  7s.  6d.  Lipscomb's  Buckingham,  4  vols., 
/ii  los.  Dugdale's  Warwickshire,  2  vols.,  £xo  15s. 
Hasted's  Kent,  4  vols.,  £11.  Manning  and  Bray's 
Surrey,  3  vols,  ^19  los.  Ackermann's  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  Universities,  4  vols.,  £1^  los.  Hou- 
braken  and  Vertue's  Heads,  2  vols..  £10  12s.  6d. 
Moliere's  George Dandin,  1669,  £ioios. — Athenteum, 
June  24. 

^C  ^  ^ 

The  Stephenson  Library.  —  Messrs.  Sotheby, 
Wilkinson,  and  Hodge  sold  on  Friday  and  Saturday 
the  library  of  the  late  Mr.  G.  H.  Stephenson 
(removed  from  Paris),  the  398  lots  realizing 
jf  1,915  6s.,  and  including  the  following  :  Anacreon, 
Sapho,  Bion  et  Moschus,  1773.  and  Hero  et  Leandre, 
1774,  translated  into  French  by  Moutonnet  de 
Theocrite,  a  beautiful  copy  on  large  paper,  with 
fine  impression  of  the  plates  and  vignettes  by 
Eisen,  ^23  (Quaritchj.  Aucassin  et  Nicolette, 
translated  by  A.  Bida,  and  revised  by  Gaston 
Paris,  1878,  fine  copy,  £1^  los.  (Quaritch).  Boc- 
caccio, II  Decamerone,  1777,  with  plates  after 
Gravelot.  Eisen,  Cochin,  and  Boucher,  ^26 
(Quaritch).  R.  Crashaw.  Steps  to  the  Temple. 
1646,  first  edition,  with  signature  of  R.  Farmer  on 
title.  £1^  17s.  (B.  F.  Stevens).    John  Gay,  Fables, 


1727-38.  first  edition  of  both  series,  with  vignettes, 
etc.,  after  Kent,  Wotton,  and  Gravelot,  /20 
(Roberts).  J.  de  Lafontaine,  Fables  Choisies,  1765- 
75,  first  edition,  a  very  fine  copy,  ;^i6  5s.  (Sotheran). 
Moliere,  QSuvres,  1773,  first  edition,  with  plates  by 
Moreau,  £^i  (Bain).  Ovid,  Les  Metamorphoses 
en  Latin  et  Fran9ois,  1767-71,  translated  by  the 
Abbe  Banier,  very  fine  copy  of  the  first  edition, 
/41  (Quaritch).  Jean  Racine,  CEuvres,  1676,  a 
very  fine  copy  of  the  first  collected  edition,  ;^i8 
(Quaritch).  Pierre  de  Ronsard,  Les  CEuvres,  1567, 
very  fine  copy,  ^95  (Fontaine).  Mellin  de  Saint 
Gelais,  CEuvres,  1574,  rare,  ;^26  (Quaritch).  A.  C. 
Swinburne,  Atala^ita  in  Calydon,  1865,  a  very  fine 
copy  of  the  first  edition  in  crushed  brown  morocco 
by  Mercier,  £2$  (B.  F.  Stevens).  Pontus  de  Tyard. 
Les  CEuvres,  1573,  a  fine  copy  of  the  rare  edition, 
£1$  los.  (Quaritch).  W.  Udall,  Historie  of  the 
Life  and  Death  of  Mary  Stuart,  Queene  of  Scot- 
land, 1636,  £10  los.  (B.  F.  Stevens).  E.  Waller. 
Poems,  1645,  fine  copy  of  the  rare  first  edition, 
;^28  (B.  F.  Stevens).  And  a  very  fine  copy  of 
Major's  editions  of  Walton  and  Cotton's  Complete 
Angler,  and  Walton's  Lives,  1823-25,  £i\i  (B.  F. 
Stevens). — Times,  July  3. 

^  ^  ^ 

Sale  of  Curios. — Mr.  J.  C.  Stevens  sold  on 
Tuesday  and  yesterday  at  his  rooms  in  King  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  a  collection  of  Benin  bronzes  and 
curios  from  various  parts  of  the  globe.  A  remark- 
able bronze  plaque  from  Benin,  from  4olb.  to  5olb. 
weight,  representing  a  sacrificial  scene,  was  pur- 
chased by  General  Pitt- Rivers  for  50  guineas. 
The  other  Benin  bronzes  included  a  large  cock, 
with  the  feathers  finely  traced,  £1^  15s.  ;  a  large  . 
bronze  head,  probably  a  representation  of  the 
features  of  a  former  ruler  of  Benin,  £16  i6s.  ;  a 
crocodile's  head  of  very  large  size,  £1^  15s.  ;  a  fine 
bronze  plaque  with  three  figures,  ;^27  6s.  ;  and 
another  with  figure  holding  staff,  ^^15  15s.  The 
other  curios  and  relics  included  a  head  of  an  Indian 
chief  of  the  Jivaro  tribe,  Ecuador,  artificially 
shrunk  and  finely  preserved,  £i'j  17s.  ;  a  dressing- 
gown  which  belonged  to  George  III.,  of  pale  blue 
silk  brocade,  /18  i8s. ;  and  an  extraordinary 
stringed  musical  instrument  from  Paraguay,  made 
from  a  human  skull,  5^  guineas. — Times,  July  6. 

^  ^  ^ 

Messrs.  Christie,  Manson  and  Woods  sold  yester- 
day the  valuable  library  of  Lord  Revelstoke,  books 
from  the  collection  of  Lord  Methuen,  and  a  selec- 
tion of  books  from  other  collections.  The  principal 
lot  of  the  day  was  a  very  fine  copy  of  the  first  folio 
edition  of  Shakespeare,  1623,  in  a  genuine  state, 
but  with  a  portion  of  the  outer  margin  of  the  title 
cut  off,  and  a  small  portion  of  the  text  from  the 
corners  of  four  leaves  ;  the  copy  measures  i2|  inches 
by  83  inches,  ;^i,7C)o  (Harvey).  The  next  in  im- 
portance was  the  unique  copy  printed  on  vellum  of 
"  Helyas,  theKnyghtof  theSwanne,"  from  Wynkyn 
de  Worde's  press,  1512,  and  undescribed  by  all 
bibliographers  ;  it  bears  the  book-plate  of  Sir  Paul 
Methuen,  and  realized  /410  (Quaritch).  The  other 
books  included  a  uniformly-bound  set,  in  calf  extra, 
of  the  first  edition  of  Charles  Dickens's  works. 
46  vols,  /^loo  (Quaritch);  Pierce  Egan,  "Life 
of  Theodore   Lane,"  inlaid   to  royal   quarto  size, 
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and  extra- illustrated  with  numerous  portraits  of 
authors,  actors,  etc  .  coloured  engravings,  etc.,  ^45 
(Quaritch) ;  J.  Gould,  "Birds  of  Great  Britain," 
1873,  5  vols.,  ^■44  (Tregaskis) ;  "  Hypnerotomachia 
Poliphili,"  Venice,  Aldus,  1499,  a  large  copy,  ^52 

iBain) ;  and  De  Bry's  Collections  of  Voyages, 
'rankfurt,  i590-i634,a  fine  set,  formed  by  Sir  Paul 
Methuen  in  12  vols  ,  each  of  which  has  his  book- 
plate, /75  (Rhodes). — Timc%,  July  12. 
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PUBLICATIONS  OF  ARCHAEOLOGICAL 
SOCIETIES. 

We  have  received  the  Proceedings  0/  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries  of  Scotland  for  the  session  1897-98  (vol. 
viii.,  third  series).  This  is  a  substantial  volume, 
well  produced  in  every  way,  of  nearly  500  pages. 
We  can  only  indicate  a  few  of  the  chief  articles. 
Perhaps  the  most  valuable  is  that  which  comes  last, 
an  "  Account  of  the  Excavations  of  the  Roman 
Station  at  Ardoch,  Perthshire,"  undertaken  by  the 
Society  in  1896-97.  Dr.  Christison  deals  with  the 
general  history  and  description  of  the  defences  at 
Ardoch;  Mr.  J.  H.  Cunningham  gives  an  account 
of  the  excavations,  illustrate!  by  many  plans  ;  and 
Dr.  Anderson  writes  notices  of  the  pottery,  bronze, 
and  other  articles  which  were  unearthed.  Other 
leading  papers  are  on  "  A  Revised  Account  of  the 
Inscriptions  of  the  Northern  Picts,"  by  Professor 
Rhys,  LL.D.  ;  "  The  Custom  of  Gavelkind  in  Kent, 
Ireland,  Wales  and  Scotland,"  by  ^Eneas  J.  G. 
Mackay,  LL.D.;  "A  Survey  of  the  Catrail,"  by 
Francis  Lynn  ;  and  a  strikingly  interesting  paper 
on  "  Prehistoric  Trepanning  in  the  Old  and  New 
Worlds,"  by  Dr.  Robert  Munro.  Avery  carefully 
prepared  series  of  "  Notes  on  the  Library  of  the 
Sinclairs  of  Rosslyn,"  by  Rev.  Professor  H.  J. 
Lawlor,  D.D.,  is  of  considerable  bibliographical 
value.  Among  the  many  shorter  articles  and  notes 
of  interest  may  be  specially  mentioned  Mr.  David 
Mac  Ritchie's  "  Notes  on  the  Words  '  Men  '  and 
•  Maiden  '  in  British  Topography";  Sir  Arthur  Mit- 
chell's "Description  of  some  Neo-Archaic  Objects 
from  various  parts  of  Scotland,  recently  added  to 
the  Museum;"  and  some  curious  notes  by  Dr. 
William  Cramond  on  "  A  Collection  of  Impres- 
sions of  Postal  Stamps,"  i.e.,  postmarks,  which  were 
exhibited  to  the  meeting.  The  whole  volume  is 
well  illustrated,  and  there  is  no  padding. 

^  ^  ^^ 

The  Journal  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Antiquaries  of 
Ireland  for  the  quarter  ended  March  31, 1899  (vol.  ix., 
part  i)  has  reached  us.  Most  of  the  papers  are 
short.  The  longest  is  an  interesting  account  of 
"  Caherconree,  County  Kerry,"  by  P.  J.  Lynch, 
illustrated  by  views  and  plans.  The  walls  of  this 
ancient  stone  fort  have  happily  escaped  the  ravages 
of  the  road  contractor,  but  the  neighbouring  farmers 
have  done  much  damage.  Mr.  Lynch's  concluding 
remark  is  indisputable  ;  "  What  is  required  for  our 
prehistoric  monuments  is  not  restoration,  but  pro- 
tection and  properly  directed  scientific  research." 
Dr.  William  Frazer  has  a  valuable  paper,  well 
illustrated,  on  "  Patrick's  Crosses,"  stone,  bronze, 
and  gold.  Other  papers  are.  "  Notes  and  Folklore 
from  the  Rennes  Copy  of  the  '  Dindsenchas,'  "  by 


F.  J.  Westropp,  MA. ;  "  Kilmakilloge,  County 
Kerry,"  by  Miss  Hickson  ;  "  The  Termon  of  Dur- 
row "  (illustrated),  by  the  Rev.  Sterling  de  C. 
Williams,  MA.  ;  "The  Cryptic  Element  alleged 
to  exist  in  Ogham  Inscriptions,"  by  Professor  R.  A. 
S.  Macalister,  MA.  ;  and  illustrated  "Notes  re- 
ferring to  the  Archer  Chalice,"  by  James  G.  Robert- 
son, and  "On  a  Fortified  Stone  Lake-Dwelling  on 
an  Island  in  Lough  CuUen,  Co  Mayo,"  by  Edgar 
L.  Layard,  C.M.G. 

^  ^  ^ 

We  are  indebted  to  Professor  R.  A.  Stewart  Mac- 
alister, M.A.,  for  a  copy  of  the  Transactions  of  the 
Royal  Irish  Academy,  vol.  xxxi.,  part  vii.,  containing 
his  paper  on  "  An  Ancient  Settlement  in  the  South- 
west of  the  Barony  of  Corkaguiney,  Co.  of  Kerry." 
The  paper  is  an  elaborate  and  thorough  study  of 
the  group  of  structures  which  the  author  for  con- 
venience calls  a  "settlement,"  to  be  found  along 
the  coast  of  Kerry  between  Ventry  Harbour  and 
Dunmore  Head,  about  10  miles,  more  or  less,  from 
Dingle.  Professor  Macalister  gives  a  very  careful 
detailed  survey  of  the  whole  district — a  task  which 
has  never  been  previously  performed  on  anything 
like  the  same  thorough  scale — with  occasional  illus- 
trative plans  ;  and  from  this  survey  draws  conclu- 
sions as  to  the  date  and  character  of  "an  ancient 
race  who  fortified  some  of  the  headlands  round  the 
Irish  coasts  with  great  earthen  walls,"  including 
two  of  the  headlands  in  the  surveyed  district,  and 
as  to  the  origin  and  habits  and  occupations  of  the 
community  of  later  date  who  were  probably  respon- 
sible for  the  greater  part  of  the  "  settlement."  The 
paper,  which  fills  nearly  140  quarto  pages,  supple- 
mented by  several  plates  of  plans  and  views,  is  a 
valuable  contribution  to  the  literature  of  Irish 
archaeology. 

^  ^  ^ 

Mr.  W.  P.  Rix,  of  Newcastle,  Staffs,  kindly  sends 
us  the  Annual  Report  and  Transactions  of  the  North 
Staffordshire  Field  Club.  Besides  the  lists  of 
officers  and  members,  and  a  variety  of  reports  and 
papers  of  scientific  interest — botanical,  zoological, 
entomological,  and  meteorological — it  contains  one 
or  two  papers  relating  to  antiquarian  subjects.  The 
Rev.  W.  H.  Purchas  contributes  useful  "Notes 
on  Alstonfield  Church."  The  church  is  rich  in 
seventeenth-century  carved  oak.  On  one  pew,  dated 
1639,  the  name  of  "  the  workeman  "  is  given.  Several 
fragments  of  ancient  sculptured  crosses  are  still  to 
be  seen  embedded  in  the  walls  of  the  church,  or 
preserved  within  the  building.  Mr.  W.  Wells 
Bladen  writes  on  "  Stone  in  Bygone  Days,"  and 

{)rints  a  large  number  of  quaint  and  curious  items 
rom  two  old  books  of  overseers'  accounts — 1691- 
18 1 2— relating  to  the  parish  of  Stone, 


PROCEEDINGS  OF  ARCHAEOLOGICAL 
SOCIETIES. 

Society  of  Antiquaries. — June  8. — Sir  J.  Evans, 
vice-president,  in  the  chair. — Sir  Francis  Barry  read 
a  paper  on  the  discovery  of  several  prehistoric 
brochs  excavated  by  him  in  co.  Caithness.  The 
paper  dealt  chiefly  with  the  Keiss  broch,  a  very 
interesting  example,  which  retained  a  stone  door- 
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way  in  situ,  and  had  an  external  diameter  of  about 
60  feet.  From  the  series  of  layers  that  covered  the 
original  level,  each  being  a  regular  floor,  with  re- 
mains of  bones,  pottery,  and  other  signs  of  habita- 
tion, it  is  evident  that  the  broch,  while  perfect,  had 
been  occupied  by  a  succession  of  people.  A  large 
quantity  of  antiquities  found  during  the  excavations 
were  also  exhibited.  —  A  discussion  followed,  in 
which'  Professor  Boyd  -  Dawkins,  Mr.  Read,  and 
Mr.  Gowland  took  part. — Athenaum,  June  17. 

^  ^  ^ 

Society  of  Antiquaries. — June  15. — Viscount 
Dillon,  president,  in  the  chair. — Mr.  H.  S.  Cowper, 
as  local  secretary  for  Lancashire,  communicated  a 
description  and  photographs  of  the  insignia  of  the 
borough  of  Flookburgh.  These  consist  of  (i)  an 
Elizabethan  sword  with  handle  richly  damascened 
with  silver ;  (2)  a  stafif  surmounted  by  a  flook  or 
flounder  of  iron,  pierced  with  the  letters  F.B. ;  and 
(3)  a  socketed  object,  also  in  iron,  closely  resembling 
a  weathercock. — Mr.  Everard  Green,  Rouge  Dragon, 
communicated  a  paper  descriptive  of  the  well-known 
heraldic  glass  in  the  windows  of  the  hall  at  Ockwells 
Manor  House,  Berks,  which  he  suggested  formed  a 
"  Liber  amicorum  "  in  glass  of  the  patrons  and 
friends  of  John  Norreys,  the  builder  of  the  house, 
temp.  Henry  VI.— Mr.  W.  H.  St.  John  Hope  de- 
scribed the  results  of  certain  excavations  lately 
carried  out  by  him  for  the  society,  by  kind  per- 
mission of  the  Bishop  of  Dover,  on  the  site  of  the 
frater  at  Christchurch,  Canterbury.  Recent  excava- 
tions for  part  of  the  new  Archbishop's  Palace  had 
brought  to  light  certain  ancient  walls,  with  the  re- 
mains of  vaulting,  which  had  evidently  belonged  to 
some  important  section  of  the  monastic  buildings, 
and  the  further  investigation  of  them  had  now  been 
carried  out.  This  showed  that  the  Norman  frater 
and  its  adjuncts  had  been  destroyed  early  in  the 
thirteenth  century,  and  replaced  by  a  new  structure 
built  over  a  fine  and  lofty  undercroft,  135  feet  long, 
36  feet  wide,  and  10  feet  high.  This  was  divided  into 
fourteen  bays,  and  vaulted  in  three  alleys.  The 
vault  rested  on  a  double  row  of  pillars  and  on  Pur- 
beck  marble  brackets  let  into  the  walls.  Above  this 
undercroft,  which  was  used  as  a  cellar,  were  the 
frater  and  its  screens,  and  west  of  these  the  buttery 
and  pantry,  and  perhaps  the  deportum,  which  was 
the  name  given  at  Canterbury  to  the  misericord  or 
hall  wherein  flesh  meat  might  be  eaten.  Mr.  Hope 
showed,  from  quotations  from  the  treasurers'  ac- 
counts, that  the  work  was  in  progress  from  1226  to 
1237,  and  cost  ^894,  a  very  large  sum.  It  was  also 
evident  that  the  new  discoveries  necessitate  a  recon- 
sideration of  Professor  Willis's  theories  as  to  the  date 
and  arrangements  of  the  frater  and  its  surroundings. 
— June  22. — Viscount  Dillon,  president,  in  the  chair. 
— Mr.  R.  C.  Bosanquet  exhibited  apian  and  photo- 
graphs illustrativeof  recent  excavations  at  Housteads 
(Borcovicium),  towards  which  the  society  had  made 
a  grant. — Mr.  F.  G.  Hilton  Price,  director,  read  a 
paper  upon  predynastic  and  early  dynastic  anti- 
quities in  his  collection  from  Egypt,  illustrating  it 
by  a  selected  exhibition  of  objects  which  for  the 
most  part  came  from  Naqada,  Abydos,  Gebelen, 
etc.  Many  of  the  objects  shown  have  been  known 
to  Egyptologists  for  many  years  past,  but  it  was  not 


until  systematic  excavations  had  been  carried  out 
by  Professor  Flinders  Petrie  at  Naqada  and  Ballas 
in  1894-95  that  their  period  was  ascertained,  notably 
the  so-called  slate  palettes  and  the  red  pottery  with 
black  glazed  tops,  which  he  at  first  provisionally 
assigned  as  belonging  to  a  "new  race";  however, 
since  that  time  it  has  been  proved  that  these  objects 
belong  to  a  predynastic  people  who  lived  in  the 
Nile  valley  previous  to  or  about  the  time  of  the 
first  dynasty.  Mr.  Hilton  Price  described  a  remark- 
ably fine  and  perfect  amulet  made  out  of  the  end 
of  the  tusk  of  an  elephant,  with  a  human  head,  of 
Asiatic  type,  with  pointed  beard,  carved  out  on  the 
point ;  also  an  aninlet  made  of  a  thin  flat  piece  of 
gold,  which  he  considered  was  intended  to  repre- 
sent the  former  done  in  the  flat  instead  of  the 
round  ;  a  wand  or  baton  in  form  like  a  boomerang 
in  ivory,  engraved  with  fantastical  figures ;  stone 
cone-shaped  discs,  hitherto  supposed  to  be  mace- 
heads,  which  he  showed  were  most  probably  the 
whorls  or  guards  for  the  hand  fire-drill ;  and  the 
slate  palettes,  which  he  agreed  with  Professor  Petrie 
in  considering  had  been  largely  used  for  grinding 
malachite  or  haematite  for  face  paint,  as  could  be 
proved  by  remains  of  such  colours  still  remaining 
in  many  of  them  ;  but  he  thought  it  probable  that 
they  may  also  have  been  primarily  employed  as 
amulets.  He  then  described  some  bangles  in  shell, 
objects  in  bone  called  "manikins,"  spoons,  beads, 
etc. ;  a  small  stone  lion ;  pots  or  vases  of  diorite 
and  other  ornamental  stones ;  pottery,  of  which  he 
exhibited  specimens  of  the  red  ware  with  black 
tops  and  the  decorative  class;  and,  lastly,  an  in- 
teresting series  of  finely  -  chipped  implements  in 
cherty  flint. — Mr.  M.  A.  Giuseppi  read  a  paper  on 
"The  Testament  of  Sir  Hugh  de  Nevill,"  written 
at  Acre  in  1627. — Some  casts  of  seals  in  the  British 
Museum  were  exhibited  in  illustration  of  the  con- 
cluding part  of  the  paper. — The  society's  meetings 
were  then  adjourned  to  Thursday,  November  23. — 
Athenaunt,  July  i. 

^  -o^  -O^ 
Bibliographical  Society. — Lord  Crawford  pre- 
sided last  night  at  a  meeting  of  the  Bibliographical 
Society,  when  Sir  E  Maunde  Thompson  read  a 
paper  on  "  English  Handwriting,  a.d.  800 — 1400." 
He  said  the  history  of  handwriting  in  England  was 
particularly  interesting  and  instructive.  At  the 
earliest  period  there  were  two  rival  systems  com- 
peting for  the  lead  in  literary  works,  the  one 
being  the  native  hand,  £ls  he  would  call  it,  which 
was  first  introduced  from  Ireland  —  a  develop- 
ment of  the  old  Roman  half-uncial,  which  also 
played  an  important  part  in  the  development  of 
the  western  writing  of  the  Middle  Ages— while  the 
second  was  the  uncial  hand  which  the  Roman 
missionaries  brought  with  them,  and  which  at 
certain  centres  had  some  success,  but  which  eventu- 
ally disappeared  before  its  more  vigorous  opponent. 
Then  followed  the  growth  of  the  national  hand- 
writing of  the  Anglo-Saxon  period,  and  this  in  its 
turn  yielded  before  the  foreign  writing,  which  first 
began  to  make  its  way  into  England  when  this 
country  was  brought  politically  into  closer  contact 
with  the  Continent  of  Europe,  and  which  became 
the  accepted  character  of  writing  when  the  Norman 
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Conquest  subjected  her  entirely  to  foreign  rule  and 
foreign  ideas.  After  that  period  the  history  of 
writing  in  England  was  a  branch  of  the  history  of 
the  writing  of  Western  Europe.  The  thirteenth 
century  was  the  period  of  the  climax  of  writing  in 
Western  Europe,  and  from  this  date  began  a 
deterioration  from  the  excellence  of  the  earlier 
periods.  The  writing  of  the  thirteenth  century 
was  exact  and  uniform  in  its  stroke ;  in  the  four- 
teenth this  stiffness  was  exchanged  for  a  more  flow- 
ing style  and  more  curving  stroke.  The  lecturer 
showed,  by  means  of  lantern  illustrations  from 
MSS.  in  the  British  Museum,  the  gradual  develop- 
ment of  a  more  expeditious  cursive  hand  from  the 
earlier  styles,  and  also  gave  examples  of  the 
ornamentation  of  early  MSS. — A  discussion  followed. 
— Times,  June  20. 

^  ^  ^ 

Royal  Arch^ological  Institute. — General  meet- 
ing, July  5,  Sir  Henry  H.  Howorth,  president,  in 
the  chair.  —  The  president  exhibited  a  unique 
bronze -gilt  medal  of  William  Pitt.  Obverse, 
GviELMO  PITT  R.p.Q.B. ;  bust  of  Pitt  to  left  signed 
Webb.  Reverse,  patriae  colvmen  decvs,  a  rock 
in  silver  standing  in  a  gold  sea,  below  ob  amdcccvi. 
— Mr.  Talfourd  Ely,  F.S. A.,  exhibited  a  silver  cover 
of  a  patch-box,  the  date  of  which  was  probably 
about  1680  or  1690.  The  open-work  tracery  was 
formed  by  etching  and  then  cutting  the  metal. 
The  ornament  consists  of  foliage,  birds,  etc.,  with 
a  coronet,  which  appears  to  be  a  foreign  one,  and  a 
monogram,  the  letters  of  which,  s.l.i  c,  are  dupli- 
cated. Beneath  the  silver  was  a  shagreen,  and 
inside  the  lid  was  a  looking-glass.  —  Mr.  R.  E. 
Goolden  read  a  paper  communicated  by  Dr.  S. 
Russell  Forbes  on  "  Recent  Excavations  in  the 
Forum  at  Rome."  Mr.  Bunnell  Lewis,  F.S. A., 
read  a  paper  on  "  Roman  Antiquities  in  the  Rhine- 
land,"  in  which  he  described  some  of  those  that 
are  to  be  seen  at  Creutznach,  Frankfurt,  Worms, 
and  Speier.  He  exhibited  a  large  number  of  prints 
and  photographs  in  illustration  of  his  paper. — 
Communicated  by  the  Hon.  Secretary. 

-•?  ^  ^ 

British  Archaeological  Association.  —  The 
concluding  meeting  of  the  session  was  held  at  32, 
Sackville  Street  on  June  7,  Mr.  Thomas  Blashill, 
hon.  treasurer,  in  the  chair.  —  Mr.  Hornblower 
exhibited  a  fine  Roman  cameo  dug  up  in  Worship 
Street  at  a  depth  of  18  feet,  also  some  Flemish  and 
other  pottery  found  in  Curtain  Road,  Shoreditch, 
at  a  depth  of  8  feet  in  excavating  for  foundations  of 
a  new  factory. — Mrs.  Day  exhibited  an  original 
description  of  the  "  First  Aerial  Voyage  in 
.pngland,"  by  Vincent  Lemardi  in  1784.  — Mrs. 
Pears  contributed  some  notes  upon  a  curious  dis- 
covery recently  made  on  the  Scarisbrick  estate  in 
Martin  Mere,  between  Southpxjrt  and  Rufford. 
This  consisted  of  a  canoe  or  "dug-out."  The 
canoe  is  16  feet  6  inches  over  all,  the  greatest 
breadth  being  4  feet,  the  inside  width  3  feet  9 
inches.  It  is  made  out  of  the  trunk  of  an  oak-tree. 
The  wood  having  warped  at  the  stem,  a  boomerang- 
shaped  piece  of  wood  has  been  used  to  hold  it 
together  with  wooden  pegs.  This  remedy  a{> 
parently  failed,  and  a  sheet  of  lead  about  the  thick- 


ness of  a  sixpence  was  placed  over  the  warp,  and 
attached  with  pegs  or  nails,  which  from  the  analysis 
of  the  dust  from  the  peg-holes  appear  to  have  been 
of  iron.  The  vessel  was  discovered  whilst  plough- 
ing, and  the  obstacle  to  the  plough  was  thought  at 
first  to  have  been  a  stump,  but  on  carefully  digging 
away  the  soil  the  canoe  was  unearthed.  It  was 
lying  slightly  on  one  side  and  tilted  upwards. 
The  position  in  which  it  was  found  was  about  200 
yards  from  the  old  bank  of  the  lake. — Mrs.  Collier 
read  a  paper  "  On  the  Chateaux  and  Domestic 
Dwellings  of  France  in  Mediaeval  Times,"  which 
was  profusely  illustrated  by  drawings,  photographs, 
and  engravings. — A  paper  on  "  Ancient  Customs," 
by  Mr.  Andrew  Oliver,  was  read  by  the  author, 
and  a  short  paper  contributed  by  Dr.  Russell 
Forbes  in  continuation  of  his  account  of  the  dis- 
coveries in  the  Forum  at  Rome  was  read  by  Mr. 
Patrick,  hon.  secretary. — Communicated  by  the  Hon. 
Secretary. 

^  ^5  ^ 

The  members  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Anti- 
quaries of  Ireland  and  of  the  Cambrian  Archaeo- 
logical Association  united  in  a  joint  archaeo- 
logical tour  to  Scotland  and  the  Isles,  starting  from 
Belfast  on  June  20  and  returning  on  June  28.  The 
whole  cruise  was  remarkable  for  the  glorious 
weather,  which  enabled  the  party  to  land  on  islands 
which  are  often  quite  inaccessible,  and  to  carry  out 
to  the  most  minute  particular  every  item  on  the 
programme.  The  chief  objects  of  interest  visited 
were  the  Cross  and  St.  Ninian's  Church  on  Sanda 
Island,  Kildalton  Crosses  and  Church,  Island  of 
Islay,  the  many  monuments  and  crosses  at  Oronsay 
and  lona,  the  ecclesiastical  remains  on  the  Island 
of  Tiree,  the  Castle  of  Dunvegan,  the  ancient 
churches  at  Rodil  in  Harris  and  on  the  Flannan 
Islands,  the  Pictish  Tower  and  Stone  Circles  on 
the  Island  of  Lewis,  the  Stone  Circles  in  Orkney, 
Kirkwall  Cathedral,  the  Brochs  or  Pictish  Towers 
near  Keiss,  in  Caithness,  and  the  reputed  Ogam 
Stone  on  the  Island  of  Gigha.  The  programme  of 
the  tour,  a  thick  pamphlet  of  122  pages,  full  of 
admirable  illustrations,  reflects  the  greatest  credit 
upon  its  editor,  Mr.  Robert  Cochrane,  F.S. A.,  the 
hon.  general  secretary  of  the  Irish  Society,  who  was 
chiefly  responsible  for  the  capital  organization  of 
the  tour.  It  is  a  pleasant  memento  of  a  most 
successful  and  memorable  excursion. 

^C  -^  ^ 

The  monthly  meeting  of  the  Society  of  Anti- 
quaries OF  Newcastle-on-Tyne  was  held  on 
June  28,  Mr.  Richard  Welford  in  the  chair. — The 
Rev.  Johnson  Baily  exhibited  an  ancient  British 
spear-head  of  bronze,  10  inches  long,  2  inches  wide 
at  widest  part,  which  was  found  in  a  gravel-bed 
opposite  Ryton  Willows  in  May  of  this  year. — The 
Rev.  H.  E.  Savage,  Hon.  Canon  of  Durham,  read 
a  paper  on  "  Jarrow  Church,"  and  Mr.  R.  O. 
Heslop  (one  of  the  secretaries)  read  some  notes 
by  Sir  Henry  Ogle,  Bart.,  on  "  The  Church  of 
St.  Michele,  Pavia." 
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[Publishers  are  requested  to  be  so  good  as  always  to 
mark  clearly  the  prices  of  books  sent  for  review,  as 
these  notices  are  intended  to  be  a  practical  aid  to 
book-buying  readersJ\ 

Westminster  Abbey  :  its  History  and  Archi- 
tecture. By  H.  J.  Feasey.  With  chapters 
by  T.  T.  Micklethwaite,  F.S.A.,  and  Edward 
Bell,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  and  seventy-five  large 
collotype  plates.  250  copies  only.  Large  im- 
perial 4to.  London :  George  Bell  and  Sons. 
Price  £s  5S-  net. 
Mr.  Feasey's  handsome  volume  will  go  far  to 
sustain  the  reputation  of  this  well-known  firm. 
Neither  cost  nor  trouble  has  been  spared  to  render 
this  work  worthy  of  the  celebrated  fane  it  so  hand- 
somely depicts  and  so  well  describes.  Many  books 
have  been  written  on  Westminster  Abbey,  but  we 
should  doubt  if  anything  approaching  the  valuable 
volume  before  us  has  been  placed  before  the  public 
since  Mr.  Ackermann  published  his  two-volumed 
history — for  many  years  out  of  print — at  the  open- 
ing of  the  present  century.  In  many  respects  Mr. 
Feasey's  book  is  the  finer  of  the  two,  in  spite  of  its 
limitation  to  one  volume,  as  all  the  modern  im- 
provements in  paper,  print,  and  illustration  have 
been  brought  into  requisition  in  its  production. 
With  such  a  book  before  us  we  can  realize  to  the 
full  the  venerable  antiquity,  the  lofty  grace  and 
unequalled  beauty,  of  the  most  sacred  of  England's 
shrines  and  sanctuaries,  and  realize  it,  too,  in  a 
way  not  even  to  be  obtained  by  a  careful  visit  to 
the  church  itself.  It  is  a  pity  that  its  circulation, 
on  account  of  the  costliness  of  its  production,  will 
be  limited  to  the  rich  few,  only  250  copies  being 
available  for  sale  in  England.  We  hear  that  it  is 
not  the  intention  of  the  publishers  to  reprint  the 
book  in  less  costly  form.  We  are  sorry  that  this  is 
so,  as  so  useful  a  work  in  a  cheaper  form  would  be 
a  real  boon  to  the  general  public. 

*     *      * 

Early  London  Theatres  [In  the  Fields]  .     By 

T.  Fairman  Ordish,  F.S.A.     With  illustrations 

and  maps.   The  Antiquary's  Library.    London : 

Elliot  Stock,  1899.     Cloth,  8vo.,  pp.  xvi,  298. 

Price  3s.  6d. 

This  reissue  of  Mr.  Ordish's  valuable  book  is 

identical  with  the  edition  published  in  1894.     The 

work  is.  too  well  known  and  prized  by  antiquaries 

to  need  lengthened  notice  here.     The  first  chapter 

treats   of   dramatic  representations,    "  Before   the 

Playhouses,"  and  this  is  followed  by  chapters  on 

"  The  Theatre,"   "  The    Curtain,"   "  The   Surrey 

Side,"  "The  Amphitheatres,"  "  Newington  Butts 

and   the   Rose,"   "The   Bear- Garden    and   Hope 

Theatre,"  "Paris   Garden  and   the  Swan."     Mr. 

Ordish  has  made  the  subject  of  the  Elizabethan 

theatre  peculiarly  his  own,  and  in  this  volume  he 

has  brought  together  and  set  forth  in  a  thoroughly 

attractive   manner   the   results    of    much    patient 

labour  and   research.      The  illustrations,   mostly 

from  old  views,  and  the  plans,  add  greatly  to  the 


value  of  the  work.  There  is  a  good  index,  and 
the  "get  up"  of  the  work  is  quite  satisfactory. 
London  Theatres  in  the  Town,  by  the  same  author, 
giving  the  history  of  the  remaining  theatres  in  the 
Elizabethan  period,  is  announced  for  early  publica- 
tion, uniform  with  this  volume. 

3«C         *         * 

The  Land  of  Goshen  and  the  Exodus.  By 
Major  R.  H.  Brown,  C.M.G.  With  two  maps 
and  four  plates.  London :  Edward  Stanford, 
1899.  Cloth,  8vo.,  pp.  85.  Price  5s. 
Major  Brown's  slim  little  volume  is  not  intended 
for  Egyptologists.  The  author's  knowledge  is 
mostly  second-ha»d,  but  he  has  studied  localities 
and  routes  on  the  spot.  The  book  is  an  attempt 
to  retell  the  story  of  Israel  in  Egypt,  and  of  the 
Exodus,  by  combining  the  revelations  of  Egyptian 
monuments  and  tombs  with  the  narrative  in  the 
Scripture,  and  illustrating  the  latter  by  the  former. 
Major  Brown's  chief  sources  of  information  are 
the  works  of  Professor  Sayce,  Brugsch  Bey,  MM. 
Maspero  and  Naville,  and  Professor  Petrie,  and 
by  availing  himself  very  largely  of  the  labours  of 
these  scholars,  he  has  put  together  a  brightly- 
written  little  book,  which  will  prove  entertaining 
to  the  general  reader,  if  not  of  any  particular  value 
to  the  student.  There  are  two  maps  and  four  plates 
from  photographs  of  mummies. 

•  ♦     =4c 

Annals  of  the  Solway  until  a.d.  1307.  By 
George  Neilson.  Glasgow :  James  Maclehose 
and  Sons,  1899.  Cloth,  8vo.,  pp.  74. 
This  elaborate  study  is  reprinted,  with  a  slight 
addition,  from  the  Transactions  of  the  Glasgow 
Archaeological  Society,  in  an  edition  of  200  copies, 
of  which  150  are  for  sale.  Mr.  Neilson's  work  is 
always  scholarly  and  thorough,  and  this  mono- 
graph is  no  exception  to  the  rule.  The  five 
sections  into  which  it  is  divided  are  as  follow  : 
I.  "  From  Agricola  to  St.  Cuthbert."  II. 
"  Geographical :  The  Original  Solway."  III. 
"  Legend,  Incident,  and  Law,  a.d.  634  to  1292." 
IV.  "Saltworks  and  Fisheries."  V.  "Wars  of 
Edward  I.,  a.d.  1296  to  1307."  There  are  five 
valuable  maps.  The  table  of  contents  is  so  full 
that  it  may  seem  ungracious  to  complain  of  the 
absence  of  an  index  ;  but  the  latter  would  have 
been  the  natural  finish  of  so  thorough  a  piece  of 
work.     The  dedication  is  touching  and  beautiful. 

*  J«t      ♦ 

RiPON  Cathedral.     By  the  Venerable  William 

Danks,  M.A.     Illustrated  by  Herbert  Railton. 

Lichfield  Cathedral.     By  the  Rev.  Canon 

Bodington.     Illustrated  by  Holland  Tringham. 

Worcester  Cathedral.     By  the  Rev.  Canon 

T.  Teignmouth  Shore.     Illustrated  by  Hedley 

Fitton.      London:    Isbister    and   Co.,    Limited, 

1899.     Vellum  boards.     Each  volume,  pp.  66. 

Price  IS.  net. 

Books    on    our     English    cathedrals    multiply 

rapidly.     These  little  volumes  are  very  slight,  for 

the  pages  are  few  and  the  type  is  good,  but  they 

really   tell   all   that   the  average   tourist  requires. 

The    chief    points    of    interest    are  indicated  ;    a 

ground-plan  of  each   cathedral   is  supplied  ;    and 

the  picturesque  and  beautiful  illustrations  by  the 
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artists  named  are  admirably  reproduced.  The 
books  are  of  comfortable  pocket  size,  pleasant  to 
look  at  and  handle,  and  should  command  a  large 
sale. 

#  4c      4c 

We  have  on  our  table  the  following  pamphlets: 
Shaksfere's  Handwritini;  further  illustrated  (F-ondon: 
Asher  and  Co.,  price  6d.).  by  Mr.  A.  Hall,  which 
includes  facsimiles  of  the  poet's  supposed  auto- 
graph, and  a  short  note  on  his  early  career  as  a 
dramatist ;  the  Third  Report  of  the  Governing  Body 
of  the  St.  Hride  Foundation  Institute  (London : 
R.  Mc Allan,  price  is);  Notes  concerning  the  Author 
of  the  Records  of  Merton  Priory  (London :  Henry 
Froxvde) ;  a  four-page  biographical  and  bibliographi- 
cal record  of  the  late  Major  Heales,  F.S.A.  ;  and 
Notes  upon  a  Rath  Souterrain  at  Gurteen.  with  Notice 
of  a  Crannog  at  Lough-a-trim,  Co.  Westmcath,  both 
reprinted  from  the  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Irish 
Academy,  by  the  Kev.  W.  Falkiner,  M.A.,  who 
contributed  a  further  notice  of  the  crannog  at 
Lough-a-trim  to  the  Antiquaty  for  February  last. 

4c  *  4c 
In  the  Genealogical  Magazine  (London :  Elliot  Stock) 
for  June,  besides  the  continuations  of  articles 
formerly  mentioned,  there  are  interesting  papers 
on  "  Cockades  :  their  History  and  Significance," 
by  F.  Lee  Carter — a  contribution  which  might  with 
advantage  have  been  longer — and  on  "  Our  National 
Flag,"  by  J.  R.  C.  The  latter  once  more  attacks 
the  heraldic  inaccuracy  of  our  national  flag  ;  but 
we  fear  that,  like  former  attacks,  it  will  simply  be 
received  with  what  the  author  sadly  calls  "dogged 
indifference."  The  July  number  has  for  frontis- 
piece a  good  portrait  of  Mr.  Henry  Claude  Blake, 
the  new  Athlone  Pursuivant  of  Arms.  The  con- 
tents include  papers  on  "  The  Surname  of  Beatson," 
"  Hawkwood-Josselyn  Pedigree,"  "Royal  Descent 
of  Lionel  Cresswell,"  and  further  instalments  of 
the  various  serial  articles. 

*  4c     4c 

The  chief  paper  in  the  Ulster  Journal  of  Archeology 
(Belfast:  McCau\  Stevenson,  and  Orr,  Limited)  for 
May  is  by  Mr.  Francis  J.  Bigger  on  "  The  Irish  in 
Rome  in  the  Seventeenth  Century,"  a  subject  of  no 
small  interest.  It  is  well  illustrated,  and  contains 
a  considerable  number  of  inscriptions  relating  to 
Irishmen,  copied  for  the  most  part  from  large  slabs 
covering  the  graves  of  the  dead,  and  forming  the 
floor  of  the  church  in  the  Franciscan  house  of  San 
Isidoro  at  Rome. 

4c  4c  4c 
The  monthly  parts  of  the  East  Anglian  (Norwich: 
Goose)  for  April,  May  and  June  have  reached  us,  and 
are,  as  usual,  rich  in  matter  of  local  interest.  The 
April  number  contains  two  hitherto  unprinted 
letters  of  Oliver  Cromwell.  The  chief  contents  of 
the  June  number  are  "  Some  Letters  of  Bishop 
Parkhurst  relating  to  Church  Matters  in  the  City 
of  Norwich,  a.d.  1572-73,"  and  a  note  by  Mr.  H.  F. 
Napper  on  "  Is  Cambridge  Camboricum  ?" 


Corre0ponnence. 


THE    ROMANO-BRITISH    CITY    OF 
SILCHESTER. 

To  THE    Editor. 

The  suggested  Anglo-Saxon  sel  for  sala,  "  a  hall," 
will  not  suit  a  crowded  city,  which,  for  the  sake  of 
argument,  needs  a  plural  form. 

The  latest  theory  on  this  subject  produces  the 
Welsh  cclliwig,  forest,  grove,  primarily  of  hazel ; 
we  know  that  it  was  Calleva  Attrebatum,  an  early 
settlement  of  Commius,  the  friend  and  comrade  of 

iulius  Caesar — may  we  assume  a  "blood  brother- 
ood  "  ? — and  his  sons  reigned  in  South  Britain  as 
so-and-so  "  fil  Com."  We  have  there  the  earliest 
known  tessellated  pavement  yet  found  in  Britain, 
dated  on  assumption  a.d.  80  ;  the  town  was  called 
Caer  Segont,  from  an  old  pagan  deity,  and  these 
Segontiaci,  driven  out  by  the  Attrebates,  are  found 
about  Carnarvon  in  North  Wales.  We  have 
evidence  that  Silchester  was  abandoned  and  re- 
occupied  much  later,  apparently  to  accommodate 
the  second  legion  in  quitting  Caer  Leon,  for  it  con- 
stituted the  main  force  of  the  Count  of  the  Saxon 
Shore  as  defined  in  the  Notitia. 

It  became  a  postulated  Silva  Castrum,  equating 
the  Welsh  cellixi'ig,  and  while  sf/  is  not  "  sil," 
we  do  find  a  Scilechester  in  788 ;  this  supports  a 
form  like  Salleva,  the  c  softened  into  s.  As  to 
Woodchester,  compare  Wotton  for  Woodtown, 
Woodhouse,  Woodcot,  Woodbury,  etc.  ;  then  we 
have  Housesteads,  Hallstead,  so,  if  this  idea  ruled 
the  framers  of  the  name  in  question,  we  need  not 
fall  back  on  "  sel."  See  Selborne. 
June  7,  1899.  Fitz-Glanvil. 

CHURCHES  WITH  ROUND  TOWERS. 

To  THE  Editor. 

On  page  177  ante,  Essex  is  credited  with  the  pos- 
session of  two  of  these  examples.  Permit  me  to 
point  out  that  we  still  have  six,  viz.,  Broomfield, 
Great  Leighs,  Lamarsh,  South  Ockendon,  Pentlow, 
and  Little  Saling. 

Essex  formerly  had  another,  Birchanger,  but 
this  has  long  since  been  restored  away. 

Of  the  six  existing  round  towers,  Mr!  J.  M. 
Wood  published  full  descriptions  in  the  pages  of 
the  Journal  of  the  British  Archaeological  Associa- 
tion in  1888  and  1890. 

I.  C.  Goui-D. 

Erratum. — In  the  April  number,  p.  104,  col.  2, 
line  4  from  bottom,  for  20  feet  wide  read  20  inches 
wide. 


Note  to  Publishers. —  We  shall  be  particularly 
obliged  to  publishers  if  they  will  always  state  the  price 
of  books  sent  for  review. 

To  INTENDING  CONTRIBUTORS. — Unsolicited MSS. 
will  always  receive  careful  attention,  but  the  Editor 
cannot  return  them  if  not  accepted  unless  a  fully 
stamped  and  directed  envelope  is  enclosed.  To  this 
rule  no  exception  will  be  made. 
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jQotes  of  t[)e  ^antl). 


In  the  next  number  of  the  Antiquary  we 
hope  to  print  an  illustrated  article  of  some 
importance  on  "  The  Burial  Place  of  King 
Alfred,"  by  Mr.  Warwick  H.  Draper,  B.A., 
late  Scholar  of  University  College,  Oxford. 
The  subject  has  been  somewhat  neglected 
hitherto  by  antiquaries,  but  Mr.  Draper  has 
brought  together  all  the  scattered  notices  and 
references  bearing  on  the  last  resting-place 
of  the  great  King  whose  memory  we  shall 
ere  long  be  specially  honouring,  and  has 
welded  them  into  a  paper  of  no  small  interest 
and  value. 

^  ^  ^ 
Alderman  Jacob,  of  Winchester,  writes  :  "  In 
reference  to  the  paragraph  you  inserted  in 
your  July  number,  referring  to  my  solicitation 
of  your  valuable  aid  as  to  information  about 
the  laying  of  the  foundation-stone  of  the 
palace  here  by  Charles  II.  on  March  23, 
1683,  as  stated  in  Milner's  history  and  other 
publications,  I  ought  to  have  communicated 
with  you  and  stated  that  through  the  zealous 
researches  and  correspondence  with  various 
authorities  by  Mrs.  Cochran,  the  wife  of 
Colonel  Cochran,  commanding  officer  of  the 
37th  Regimental  District,  it  has  been  ascer- 
tained from  authentic  records  that  Charles 
was  at  Newmarket  on  the  above  date,  and 
that  therefore  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  who 
designed  the  palace,  must  have  laid  the 
stone  or  performed  something  akin  to  that 
function." 

YOU    XXXV. 


Referring  to  a  remark  in  the  notice  of 
Dr.  Tille's  book  on  Yule  and  Christmas, 
printed  in  the  review  pages  of  the  present 
number  of  the  Antiquary,  our  reviewer 
writes  :  "  The  county  in  which  servants  enter 
on  new  situations  in  November  is  Derby. 
A  discussion  or  correspondence  on  this  in 
the  Antiquary  might  be  not  without  value. 
In  some  counties  the  old  '  seasons,'  in  some 
the  equinoctial  quarters,  are  in  use,  and  I 
can  recollect  certainly  one  case  (in  Stafford- 
shire) where  the  arable  land  was  entered  on 
in  March,  the  pasture  land  being  claimed  by 
the  outgoing  tenant  till  May.  Professor  Rhys 
thought  the  May  and  November  seasons 
Celtic.  Certainly  they  prevail  in  many  Celtic 
districts.  Hence  my  remark  on  Professor 
Tille's  omission  of  Celtic  evidence.  I  am 
inclined  myself  to  think  the  use  of  the 
equinoctial  divisions  probably  shows  Roman 
ecclesiastical induence,  and  that  the  '  seasonal ' 
divisions  will  be  found  to  have  been  general 
among  *  barbarian  '  nations,  and  not  specially 
'  Germanic'  "  The  points  raised  in  this  note 
are  extremely  interesting,  and  we  shall  be 
glad  to  hear  from  any  of  our  readers  who 
care  to  discuss  them.  It  might  be  well  in 
the  first  place  to  record  the  variations  which 
at  present  exist  in  different  counties  and 
districts,  in  the  usual  dates  both  of  entering 
farm  service  and  of  letting  farm  holdings. 

^         ^         ^ 

The  Tablet o(]u\y  22, says:  "Some interesting 
discoveries  have  been  made  in  Lough  Derg 
within  the  past  few  days.  As  a  number  of 
men  were  engaged  in  dragging  a  portion  of 
the  lake  adjoining  Terryglass,  four  or  five 
miles  from  Nenagh,  for  the  remains  of  a 
man  who  had  been  drowned,  the  search 
party  turned  up  the  splendid  head  of  an  old 
Irish  elk  in  a  fine  state  of  preservation,  with 
enormous  antlers,  the  tips  of  which  are 
1 1  feet  apart.  The  teeth  are  3  inches  long, 
and  when  scraped  show  different  colours, 
resembling  black  enamel,  shades  of  gold,  etc. 
Many  other  marvels  of  ancient  times  were 
also  brought  to  the  surface.  Sergeant  Corish 
and  Constable  Teehan,  of  the  Carrigahorig 
Police  Station,  hooked  a  gigantic  and  beauti- 
fully made  eel-net,  said  to  have  been  brought 
from  England  many  years  ago,  and  lost  in 
Lough    Derg   under   strange  circumstances. 

2L 
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The  other  discoveries  included  a  well-pre- 
served dug-out  boat  or  canoe,  supposed  to 
be  of  great  antiquity.  The  articles  are 
attracting  much  attention  at  the  Carrigahorig 
Barracks." 

.J,  rj,  .{, 

On  July  29  the  members  of  the  Bradford 
Historical  and  Antiquarian  Society  went  on 
pilgrimage  to  Tong  and  Fulneck,  under  the 
leadership  of  Professor  Federer.  At  Tong 
the  party,  by  the  kind  permission  of  Sir 
Robert  T.  Tempest,  had  the  privilege  of 
inspecting  the  Hail  with  its  artistic  treasures. 
A  visit  to  the  church  followed,  and  thence 
the  pilgrims  proceeded  to  the  Moravian 
Settlement  at  Fulneck,  where  they  were  con- 
ducted over  the  extensive  premises,  the 
pleasure  grounds,  and  the  God's  Acre  where 
some  3,000  departed  brethren  and  sisters 
have  been  laid  to  rest,  from  the  untutored 
Esquimaux  boy  Karoick  to  some  of  the 
most  eminent  men  in  science,  literature,  and 
statesmanship.  In  the  chapel  Professor 
Federer  read  an  interesting  paper  dealing 
with  the  early  history  of  the  settlement. 

^  ^  ^tp 
The  meetings  of  both  the  British  Archae- 
ological Association  at  Buxton  and  the 
Royal  Archxological  Institute  at  Ipswich 
were  favoured  with  splendid  weather,  and 
passed  off  most  successfully.  A  tolerably 
full  account  of  the  Association's  Congress 
appears  in  another  part  of  the  present 
number,  but  we  have  not  thought  it  neces- 
sary to  give  a  detailed  notice  of  the  meetings 
of  the  Institute,  as  we  hope  to  print  in  our 
next  issue  a  special  article  by  the  Rev. 
J.  Charles  Cox,  LL.D.,  F.S.A.,  on  the  excep- 
tional features  (of  which  there  were  several) 
of  the  Ipswich  gatherings. 

^         ^         ^ 

An  interesting  discovery  has  been  made  in 
a  field  near  the  main  road  leading  from 
Nuneaton  to  Higham-on- the- Hill.  Mr. 
W.  Kendall,  farmer,  was  removing  soil  from 
an  ancient  mound,  and  when  at  the  depth  of 
about  8  feet  a  large  wooden  cross  was  dis- 
covered. It  is  believed  to  be  of  wych-elm, 
much  decayed,  and  measures  18  feet  in 
length,  and  over  13  feet  between  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  arms.  When  found,  the 
head  was  towards  the  east.  According  to 
the  Rev.  H.  Fisher,  rector  of  Higham,  "  No 


burial  has  taken  place  beneath  the  cross,  but 
there  is  ample  room  in  the  unexcavated 
portions  of  the  mound  for  some  burial  of  a 
priest  or  bishop  to  have  taken  place,  to 
account  for  the  erection  of  the  barrow." 

^  ^  ^ 
During  the  latter  part  of  July,  Professor 
Flinders  Petrie  showed,  in  connection  with 
the  Egypt  Exploration  Fund,  at  University 
College,  Gower  Street,  the  results  of  his 
recent  explorations  at  Diospolis.  The  col- 
lection contained  many  stone  implements — 
axes,  daggers,  and  other  weapons  —  often 
similar  to  those  found  in  Europe,  besides 
wooden  bows  and  flint-headed  arrows.  Some 
remarkably  beautiful  and  graceful  stone  vases 
were  shown,  the  material  employed  being  in 
some  cases  soft,  such  as  limestone  or  serpen- 
tine, but  in  others  very  hard,  such  as  diorite 
and  porphyry.  Other  interesting  exhibits 
from  prehistoric  Egypt  were  copies  of  paint- 
ings found  by  Mr.  F.  W.  Green  on  the  walls 
of  a  prehistoric  tomb  at  Hierakoupolis,  and 
quaint  figures  in  clay,  ivory  and  wood,  in- 
cluding a  doll  with  a  removable  wig.  Among 
the  miscellaneous  articles  were  pottery,  clay 
toys  and  stone  vases,  ranging  in  date  from 
the  Sixth  to  the  Tenth  Dynasty,  beautiful 
necklaces  of  garnet,  amethyst,  and  pale 
carnelian,  with  gold  amulets,  and  a  little  fish 
in  gold  and  turquoise,  all  from  cemeteries  of 
the  Eleventh  and  Twelfth  Dynasties ;  while 
of  later  date  was  a  dagger  with  ivory  handle 
ornamented  with  silver  rosettes,  and  bronze 
blade  inscribed  with  the  name  of  King 
Suazenra  (b.c.  2,000).  Of  this  remarkable 
dagger  only  a  photograph  was  shown,  as  the 
original  remains  in  the  custody  of  the  Cairo 
Museum. 

•ij*  fj»  .){» 
The  Shropshire  Archaeological  Society  has 
just  issued  to  members  Part  II.  of  Transac- 
tions for  the  current  year.  It  contains  Notes 
on  Albrighton  in  the  nineteenth  century,  by 
the  Rev.  Thomas  Priestley,  with  four  illustra- 
tions ;  British  Shropshire,  by  R.  Lloyd 
Kenyon  ;  History  of  the  Mere,  Baschurch  ; 
the  Domestic  History  of  Henry  Vynar,  155 1 
to  1584,  with  a  copy  of  his  will,  by  the  Rev. 
C.  H.  Drinkwater ;  Shrewsbury  Abbey — two 
early  charters,  edited  by  the  Rev.  C  H.  Drink- 
water  ;  the  Parish  Registers  of  Shipton,  by 
the  Hon.  and  Rev.  G.  H.  F.  Vane.     The 
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part  also  contains  a  number  of  local  docu- 
ments from  the  Public  Record  Office,  in- 
cluding Assize  Rolls  temp.  John,  Early 
Inquisitions, /^i/  mortem,  and  Extent  of  the 
Manors  of  Ellesmere  and  Welch  Hampton 
in  1280. 

^  ^  ^ 
We  have  received  a  copy  of  the  subjoined 
circular,  which  is  signed  by  Viscount  Dillon, 
Mr.  E.  Freshfield,  Mr.  W.  H.  St.  John  Hope, 
Mr.  Philip  Norman,  and  other  representatives 
of  the  London  Antiquarian  and  Archaeological 
Societies  :  "  For  the  first  time  the  Church 
Congress,  which  has  now  become  an  annual 
institution,  is  meeting  in  London.  You  are 
probably  aware  that  concurrently  with  the 
Congress  there  has  been  held  for  many  years 
an  '  Ecclesiastical  and  Educational  Art  Ex- 
hibition '  under  the  management  of  Mr. 
John  Hart.  The  Exhibition  has  included 
a  '  Loan  Collection '  of  objects  of  eccle- 
siastical and  antiquarian  interest,  the  character 
and  conditions  of  which  are  set  forth  in  the 
prospectus. 

"  We  recognise  the  desirableness  of  making 
such  a  Loan  Collection,  representative  of 
English  Ecclesiastical  Art  generally,  with 
special  reference  to  the  City  and  Diocese 
of  London,  and  therefore  heartily  recommend 
it  to  the  attention  of  your  readers,  and  venture 
to  invite  the  Clergy,  Churchwardens,  and 
other  custodians  or  owners  of  ecclesiastical 
and  civic  antiquities  to  co-operate  by  lending 
them  for  exhibition. 

"  The  special  provisions  made  by  Mr.  Hart 
to  insure  the  safety  of  the  articles  on  loan 
will  also  be  found  in  the  prospectus.  The 
Committees  of  the  respective  societies  will 
undertake  to  see  that  these  provisions  are 
duly  carried  out,  and  will  employ  an  additional 
watchman  of  their  own. 

"  If  any  of  your  readers  will  kindly  lend 
any  objects  of  interest,  we  shall  be  obliged 
if  they  would  send  a  short  description  of  them 
as  early  as  possible  to  the  Secretary,  Eccle- 
siastical Art  Exhibition,  Maltravers  House, 
Arundel  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C,  so 
that  arrangements  may  be  made  for  their 
proper  display." 

It  is  stated  that  the  greatest  possible  care 
will  be  taken  of  all  objects  lent  for  exhibi- 
tion ;  the  articles  will  be  watched  night  and 
day,  and  will   be  insured  to  their  full  esti- 


mated  value,    and,    where    desired,    carriage 
will  be  paid  to  and  from  the  Exhibition. 

^         ^         4p 
The  Newcastle  Society  of  Antiquaries  enter- 
tained its  members  and  friends  at  a  conver- 
sazione in  the  Castle  on  August  i,  in  cele- 
bration of  the  fiftieth  year  of  its  occupancy 
of  the  Keep  of  that  building.     In  the  course 
of  the  evening  the  Duke  of  Northumberland 
made  a  speech,  welcoming  the  guests,  and 
Mr.  Cadwallader  J.  Bates  gave  an  address 
descriptive  of  "The  New  Castle  upon  Tyne 
and  its  Keep."     He  said  the  Delian  Bridge, 
thrown    over   the   river   in  connection  with 
those  complex  lines  that  were  generalized  as 
the  Roman  Wall,  required  a  fortress  to  defend 
it  from  the  swoops  of  the  northern  enemy. 
In  1080  the  Conqueror's  eldest  son,  Robert 
Curthose,  founded  the  New  Castle  on  Tyne, 
not  as  a  base  of  operations  in  the  course  of 
his  advance  on   Falkirk,  but  to  guard  the 
bridge  during  his  retreat.     Curthose's  new 
castle  was  probably  little  more  than  a  ditch 
and  stockade  with  a  wooden  keep  on  the 
mount ;  a  hill  of  earth  that  was  removed  in 
181 1.      The   castle   was   taken   by   William 
Rufus  during  the  rebellion  of  Earl  Robert 
de  Mowbray,  and  that  King  is  credited  with 
having  done  much  to  strengthen  the  castle, 
and  with  having  founded  the  town  as  he  was 
known  to  have  done  that  of  Carlisle.     The 
process  of  substituting  stone  walls  for  wooden 
ones  was  possibly  carried  further  by  Henry 
Fitz  David,  Earl  of  Northumberland.     The 
broad  foundations  of  this  Tower  of  Newcastle 
were  laid  in  1172,     The  plain  word  tower 
was,  he  thought,  to  be  preferred  to  the  very 
modern  appellation  of  keep,  which  was  first 
applied  to  the  building  towards  the  end  of 
last  century.     The  distinguishing  feature  of 
the  Tower  of  Newcastle,  and  of  its  larger  and 
more  magnificent  development  by  the  same 
architect  at  Dover,  was  that  of  its  being  a 
well-house.    At  Newburn,  and  as  far  as  could 
be  seen  at  Prudhoe,  the  well  was  outside  the 
so-called  keeps. 

^        ^        ^ 
The  following  letter,  which  appeared  in  the 
Shrewsbury  newspapers,  explains  itself: 

"  I  shall  be  glad  if  you  will  allow  me, 
through  the  medium  of  your  columns,  to 
answer  a  question  which  has  been  addressed 
to  myself  and  other  members  of  the  Council 
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of  the  Shropshire  Archaeological  Society 
(which  forms  the  local  committee  for  the 
work),  as  to  what  progress  is  being  made  in 
the  movement  for  the  further  exploration  of 
Uriconium. 

"  It  is  unnecessary  to  point  out  that  in  so 
large  a  scheme  there  are  many  interests  to 
be  considered,  and  many  preliminaries  to  be 
settled,  as  well  as  much  money  to  be  raised ; 
but  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  inform  those 
interested  in  the  movement  that  the  pre- 
liminary difficulties  are  being  solved  in  a  way 
that  is  full  of  encouragement,  and  the  whole 
matter  is  fast  resolving  itself  into  a  question 
of  raising  the  necessary  funds.  And  in  this, 
too,  there  is  no  ground  for  discouragement. 
The  fact  that,  as  the  result  of  the  meeting  on 
May  15,  with  almost  nothing  in  the  way  of 
personal  appeal,  more  than  £,Zo  a  year  for 
five  years  has  been  promised,  shows  that  a 
wide  interest  has  been  awakened ;  and  though 
this  falls  very  far  short  of  the  ^500  a  year 
which  will  be  required,  it  may  serve  at  least 
to  encourage  the  belief  that  as  the  movement 
becomes  more  widely  known  the  additions 
to  the  fund  will  be  both  numerous  and 
liberal  in  amount.  If  this  belief  proves  well 
founded,  it  is  proposed  to  make  a  beginning 
this  autumn,  as  soon  after  harvest  as  may  be 
possible.  In  the  meantime,  I  may  mention 
that  the  contributions  promised — with  the 
hope  to  continue  them  for  five  years — range 
from  ;^  25  a  year  down  to  half  a  guinea ;  and 
I  have  only  to  add  that  subscriptions  may 
be  paid  to  the  "  Uriconium  Exploration 
Fund "  at  the  Old  Bank,  Shrewsbury,  or  I 
shall  myself  be  glad  to  receive  communica- 
tions on  the  subject. — I  am,  etc., 

"Thomas  Auden,  F.S.A., 
"  Chairman  of  the  Local  Committee. 

"  Condover  Vicarage,  Shrewsbury, 
•'  July  12,  1899." 

Af         <JM  A% 

We  cut  the  following  from  the  Times  of 
August  7:  "The  John  Rylands  Library, 
erected  in  Deansgate,  Manchester,  by  Mrs. 
Rylands,  and  dedicated  by  her  to  the 
memory  of  her  late  husband,  will  be  opened 
early  in  October.  Mrs.  Rylands  began  ten 
years  ago  to  collect  for  the  library  standard 
works  devoted  chiefly  to  theology,  philosophy, 
histor)-,  biography,  and  the  sciences  generally, 
and  she  has  since  continued  to  make  pur- 


thases  until  between  60,000  and  70,000 
works  have  been  obtained  and  classified. 
The  library  in  which  the  collection  is  to  be 
permanently  housed  is  a  magnificent  structure, 
designed  by  Mr.  Basil  Champneys,  and  erected 
by  Messrs.  Morrison  and  Sons,  of  Liverpool. 
Two  years  after  the  builders  had  entered 
upon  their  work,  Mrs.  Rylands  purchased 
the  famous  Althorp  Library  belonging  to 
Earl  Spencer,  and,  although  the  books  in 
this  collection  will  be  placed  unreservedly 
on  the  shelves,  their  identity  has,  as  far  as 
possible,  been  preserved  by  the  insertion  in 
each  of  a  label  indicating  the  source  of 
origin.  The  library,  as  composed  by  Mrs. 
Rylands,  consists  not  only  of  the  finest  col- 
lection of  bibliographical  treasures  in  the 
world  (so  far  as  the  early  history  of  printing 
is  concerned),  but  includes  also  what  is 
believed  to  be  the  finest  collection  of  Bibles 
in  existence,  ranking  in  respect  of  English 
Bibles  next  only  to  the  British  Museum.  A 
special  department  has  been  allotted  to  these 
biblical  works,  and,  as  far  as  practicable,  a 
separate  division  of  the  library  has  been 
devoted  to  each  subject,  the  books  relating 
to  the  several  topics  being  distinguished  by 
a  special  colour  of  binding.  The  library 
contains  fifty-one  genuine  Caxtons.  The 
Aldine  collection  is  believed  to  be  the  finest 
in  existence,  and  includes  a  large  number  of 
volumes  on  vellum,  on  large  paper,  or  on 
special  paper.  The  library  will  be  held  in 
trust,  and  its  government  vested  in  a  council 
of  governors,  the  management  being  based 
on  broad  and  liberal  principles." 

(jtt  rjili  (jk 

Messrs.  B.  and  J.  F.  Meehan,  of  Bath, 
announce  the  early  issue  of  a  second  series, 
limited  to  twenty-five  signed  and  numbered 
sets,  of  choice  reproductions  of  unpublished 
drawings  and  rare  prints  of  the  "  Famous 
Houses  and  Celebrities  of  Bath  and  Dis- 
trict," by  H.  V.  Lansdown  and  others. 
Each  set  will  contain  at  least  sixteen  such 
reproductions  in  proof,  and  in  quarto  size — 
uniform  in  every  way  with  the  first  series. 

«i»  't*  4* 
In  "Notes  of  the  Month"  in  our  last  issue 
it  should  have  been  stated  that  the  note  on 
the  sale  of  the  Marlborough  collection  of 
gems  was  taken  for  the  most  part  from  the 
daily  reports  of  the  sale  in  the  Times. 
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JFattfter  aEonttitiutions!  totoarti  a 
©i0torp  of  (^Barlier  (2BDucation 
in  (^ceat  TBritain. 

By  W,  Carew  Hazlitt. 
( Continued  from  p.  210.) 

Thomas  Masterson  his  First  [and  Second] 
Book  of  Arithmetic.     4to.,  London,  1592. 
His  Third  Book,  4to.,  London,  1595. 
Nowell,   Alexander,  Dean  of  St.  Paul's  :  A 
Catechism,     or     first     Instruction      and 
Learning  of  Christian  Religion.     i2mo., 
1570.       Other     editions     and     a     Latin 
version. 
Tractatus  de  octo  orationis  partibus.     4to., 
W.   de  Worde,  no  date,  4  leaves.     4to., 
R.  Pynson,  no  date. 
Certain  brief  rules  of  the  regiment  or  con- 
struction  of  the   eight   parts   of    speech. 
8vo.,  1537.     English  and  Latin. 
An   Introduction    of    the    Eight    Parts    of 

Speech.     4to.,  T.  Berthelet,  1543. 
A  Work  on  Book-keeping.     By  Hugh  Old- 
castle,  schoolmaster,  1543. 

I  have  not  seen  this  original  edition  ;  but  it 
was  republished  by  John  Mellis  in  1581. 
Two  Prayers  to  be  taught  unto  Children  at 
School,  which  also  may  be  said  in  Families. 
i2mo.,  Edinburgh,  1672. 
Ortus  Vocabulorum.     Folio,  W.  de  Worde, 
1500. 

Founded  on  the  Cornucopia  Lingua  Latina  of 

Bishop  Perottus,  1490.     Many  later  impressions. 

Os,    Facies,   Mentum,    A    mouthe,    face,   a 

chynne.      4to.,   Antwerp,   John  of  Does- 

borch  [about  1500].     Again,  4to.,  W.  de 

Worde,  1508. 

An  Anglo  Latin  vocabulary. 
The  English  Accidence.     By  Joshua  Poole. 
Svo.,  London,  1655  and  (under  a  varied 
title)  1670. 
Primarium  pro  pueris.     [1520.] 

Mentioned    repeatedly   in   the  Account-Book 
of  John   Dome,   1520,   but   not   known  to   me 
under  this  title.     In  the  fifteenth  and   perhaps 
fourteenth  century  there  circulated  in  manuscript 
lesson  books  for  children,  sometimes  on  vellum 
for  durability,  and  comprising  the  ABC,  Lord's 
Prayer,  Commandments,  and  Creed. 
Primer.    The  primer  in  English  for  Children, 
after  the  use  of  Salisbury.     8vo.,  London, 
1556.     Black  letter.     No  printer's  name. 
This  work  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  the 
liturgical  work  similarly  entitled. 


A  Primer,  containing  a  most  easy  way  to 
attain    to   the   true    Reading   of  English. 
i2mo.,  London,  n.d.     [17 10.] 
A  Book  entituled  Propria  qucz  maribus  con- 
strued, and  also  As  in  prcesenii.     Licensed 
provisionally  in  1591. 
Propria  qua  maribus,  Qucb  genus,  and  As  in 
prcesenti,    Englished    and   explained.     By 
Charles  Hoole.     i2mo.,  London,  1650. 
Promptorius  Puerorum.     Folio,  R.  Pynson, 

1499.  Other  editions. 
The  Kings  Psalter.  Containing  Psalms  and 
Hymns,  With  Easy  and  Delightful  Direc- 
tions to  all  Learners,  whether  Children, 
Youths,  or  others,  for  their  better  reading 
of  the  English  Tongue.  Also  Prayers  for 
every  Day  of  the  Week,  beginning  with 
the  Letters  of  the  name  of  our  Sovereign 
Lord  King  Charles  ;  And  Other  observ- 
able Varieties,  fit  either  for  the  School,  or 
for  the  Closet,  all  which  are  profitable, 
plain,  and  pleasant.  8vo.,  London,  1671. 
With  woodcuts. 

The  title  is  followed  by  the  following  dedi- 
cation :  "To  the  Tallest  Top- Branch  of  the 
Second  Cedar  in  the  Royal  Lebanon  of  Great 
Britain,  His  Royal  Grace,  Edgar,  Baron 
Dauntzey,  in  the  County  of  Wilts,  Earl  and 
Duke  of  Cambridge,  Son  and  Heir  Apparent  to 
the  Thrice  Illustrious  Prince,  the  Most  Highly 
Magnanimous  James,  Duke  of  York  and  Albany, 
&c.  The  Publisher  in  all  prostrate  humility 
Devotes  and  Dedicates  this  his  Enchvridion." 
On  the  back  of  this  edifying  effusion  occurs  a 
statement  that  the  present  work  was  intended  to 
supersede  the  King's  Primer,  and  that  it  was 
published  by  special  authority  of  the  Crown. 

One  of  the  headings  is  :   "  Loyal  Prayers  for 
every  day  of  the  week,  beginning  with  the  Letter 
and   the   Name   of    our   Soveraign    Lord    King 
Charles."     A  portrait  of  that  monarch  faces  the 
title.     The  publisher  spared  no  pains  to  impress 
on  it  the  stamp  of  orthodoxy  and  loyalty,  and  yet 
it  does  not  seem  to  have  passed  into  a  second 
edition. 
An  English  Grammar;  or,  A  Plain  Exposition 
of  Lily's  Grammar.    By  R.  R.    8vo.,  1641. 
The    Ground    of    Arts    [Arithmetic].      By 
Robert   Recorde.      8vo.,    London,    1543. 
Later  editions,  as  well  as  an  earlier  one, 
the  latter  not  at  present  known. 
The   First    Book   for    Children ;    Or,    The 
Compleat  School-Mistress.     i6mo.,   Lon- 
don, (?  1700).     With  cuts. 
A  Catechism  or  Short  Kind  of  Instruction, 
whereby    to     teach     Children     and     the 
Ignoranter  Sort.     By  Thomas  Sparke  and 
John  Seddon.     410.,  1588. 
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A   New   Book   of    Spelling   with   Syllables, 

Devised  chiefly  for  Children.     4to.,  1610. 
Milk  for  Children.     By  Lambrocke  Thomas, 

Vicar  of  Pevensey.     i2mo.,  1654. 
A    Dictionary   in    Latin    and   English.     By 

John  Veron.     4to.,  1575,  1584. 
Early    English    Vocabularies.      Edited    by 

Thomas  Wright,  1873-82.     2  vols.     Royal 

8°. 
A    Little    Book    for    Little    Children.      By 

Thomas  White,  Minister  of  the   Gospel 

i2mo.,  1702. 

On  the  title  to  Part  II.  this  is  called  the  Twelfth 
Edition. 
A   Short    Dictionary   for   young    beginners. 

By  John   Withals.     4to ,    London,    1553. 

Often  reprinted  with  additions  by  others. 
A  Light  to  Grammar  and  a  Gate  to  Sciences, 

opened  by  a  Natural  Key.     By  Hezekiah 

Woodward.     i2mo,  1641. 


THE  SCHOOL  LITERATURE  OF  THE 
EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY. 

The  seventeenth  century  had  been  very 
fertile  in  schemes  and  experiments  for  the 
better  training  of  youth  and  the  establish- 
ment of  schools  on  an  improved  basis.  The 
ascendancy  of  Lily  and  others  still  remained 
comparatively  unimpaired,  so  far  as  the 
dead  languages  went,  and  the  Oxford,  Eton, 
and  Westminster  Grammars  were  more  or 
less  reproductions  of  his  system  of  teaching 
Latin — a  system  which  he  had  himself  re- 
ceived as  a  legacy  from  Whittinton  and 
Stanbridge.  During  two  centuries  the 
classical  knowledge  of  Englishmen  was  only 
to  be  acquired  in  compliance  with  rules  laid 
down  by  the  first  headmaster  of  St.  Paul's, 
who  had,  in  fact,  done  little  more  than  con- 
solidate and  unify  the  method  pursued  by 
his  predecessors  at  Magdalen,  Oxford.  The 
influence  of  Lily  was  such  as  no  principal  of 
a  public  seminary  had  ever  exerted  before,  or 
ever  will  again.  His  official  position  enabled 
him  to  stamp  the  educational  principles 
which  he  had  imbibed  from  his  teachers 
and  learned  contemporaries,  and  from  such 
scholars  as  Erasmus,  Grocyn,  Linacer,  and 
Whittinton,  on  the  age  to  which  he  immedi- 
ately belonged  so  strongly,  and  his  opinions 
were  so  completely  in  harmony  with  those  of 
the  Continent,  whence,  of  course,  they  had 
been  originally  derived,  that   during   many 


succeeding  generations  there  was  neither  the 
power  nor  the  disposition  to  set  up  any  new 
platform  in  that  department  of  elementary 
instruction.  I  have  registered  certain 
attempts  to  introduce  reforms  in  other 
branches  of  tuition,  but  Lily's  Latin 
Grammar  substantially  preserved  down  to 
the  middle  of  the  last  century  its  supremacy 
and  prestige. 

If  there  had  been  a  revolt,  it  was  rather  an 
assertion  of  new  claims  than  a  crusade 
against  old  ones.  During  the  reigns  of  the 
later  Stuarts,  and  even  so  far  back  as  the 
time  of  Charles  L,  writers  had  appeared  to 
advocate  the  study  of  something  more  than 
the  classics,  to  demonstrate  the  importance 
and  propriety  of  a  more  accurate  knowledge 
of  English  by  English  people. 

By  turning  back  for  a  moment  to  the 
bibliography  of  the  period  just  behind  us,  we 
shall  observe  several  little  books  which  had 
for  their  object  the  admission  of  the 
vernacular  into  the  scholastic  curriculum  on 
an  equal  footing  with  Latin  and  Greek. 
Naturally,  these  protests  against  the  ex- 
clusive pretensions  of  the  authors  and 
tongues  of  antiquity  were  long  ineffectual, 
and  the  books  in  which  they  were  em- 
bodied sank  one  after  the  other  into 
oblivion.  But  the  feeling  in  favour  of  an 
enlarged  and  more  national  plan  of  educa- 
tion could  not  be  stifled.  As  time  went  on 
the  movement  for  making  the  young  ac- 
quainted with  the  language  of  Chaucer  and 
Shakespear,  as  well  as  those  of  Cicero  and 
Demosthenes,  gained  converts  and  active 
supporters ;  and  toward  the  close  of  the 
reign  of  William  III.,  and  on  the  eve  of 
what  has  been  called  the  Augustan  age  of 
Queen  Anne,  a  very  remarkable  and  praise- 
worthy effort  was  made  hitherward  by  a 
provincial  schoolmaster,  of  whose  name  and 
book  even  bibliographers  were,  I  believe,  till 
quite  recently  altogether  ignorant. 

I  must  commence  by  producing  the  title : 

"  The  Country-Man's  Conductor  in  read- 
ing and  writing  True  English,  containing 
such  Rules  as  the  Author,  by  near  Forty 
Years'  Practice  in  Teaching,  hath  found 
Necessary  and  Useful  to  that  end.  Printed 
chiefly  for  the  use  of  the  Author's  own 
School,  and  may  also  be  useful  to  all 
Teachers,  Parents,  Masters  of  Families,  and 
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Single  Persons,  to  improve  themselves,  their 
Children  and  Families,  in  good  English,  to 
which  are  added  some  examples  of  the 
English  of  our  Honourable  Ancestors,  and 
also  of  our  Western  Dialect.  ...  By  John 
White,  sometime  Master  of  Mr.  Chilcot's 
Free  School  in  Tiverton,  and  now  Master  of 
a  Boarding  -  School  in  Tiverton  aforesaid. 
Exeter,  1701,  8vo." 

Here  we  have  beyond  question  an  un- 
usually sensible  and  acute  writer,  who  in 
his  preface  has  exposed  with  well-merited 
severity  and  with  some  amusing  anecdotes 
the  imperfect  education  which  prevailed  in 
his  day,  not,  perhaps,  so  much  from  the 
want  of  books,  as  from  the  want  of  properly 
qualified  preceptors.  I  must  quote  his  own 
words,  however  : 

"The  Defects  and  Imperfections  herein 
arise  partly  from  Parents,  and  partly  from 
Teachers.  First,  from  Parents,  who  are 
either  incapable  or  unwilling  to  be  at  the 
Charges  to  put  their  Children  to  such 
Schools,  where  it  may  be  attained,  or  to 
allow  them  Time  sufficient  to  acquire  it. 
Secondly,  from  Teachers,  who  are  not 
qualify'd  for  such  Undertakings,  and  the 
Reward,  usually  allow'd  such  Undertakers, 
gives  them  small  Encouragement  to  qualify 
themselves  better." 

There  was  something,  no  doubt,  radically 
wrong  in  the  system  ;  but  it  is  to  be  presumed 
that,  if  teachers  were  ill-paid,  it  was  because 
culture  was  generally  neglected,  not  because 
parents  were  reluctant  to  incur  a  larger  out- 
lay. The  taste  for  refinement  and  infor- 
mation probably  comes,  not  from  the  pupils, 
but  from  the  schoolmaster  ;  it  is  with  him 
that  lies  the  power  of  raising  the  standard 
and  tone  of  the  new  generation  ;  and,  of 
course,  such  men  as  White  of  Tiverton,  who 
began  his  career,  he  tells  us,  in  1663,  notably 
assisted  the  cause.  He  was  excusably 
anxious  that  the  rules  which  he  had  carried 
out  in  his  own  establishment  should  not  die 
with  him ;  and,  indeed,  he  apprises  us  that 
many  masters  of  families,  who  had  found 
the  benefit  of  his  improved  principle  of 
tuition,  urged  him  to  make  his  views  public. 
"Two  sorts  of  Enemies,"  he  says,  "such 
Undertakers  must  expect,  as  I  myself  have, 
and  I  find  such  Authors  and  their  Books 
have  had,  and  I  know  my  Book  will  run  the 


same  Fate.  The  one  are  such  illiterate 
Teachers  of  English  as  cannot  read  such 
Books,  who  say,  They  are  full  of  hard  Words, 
and  fit  to  puzzle  Children  with ;  you  may 
know  them  by  their  reading,  who  read 
Barukh  for  Baruch,  Lametch  for  Lantech, 
etc.  These  backbite  .  .  .  such  as  teach 
out  of  the  common  A.  B.  C.  road,  because 
thereby  their  Ignorance  is  detected  by  little 
Boys  ;  but  all  they  can  do  is  but  to  pick 
Holes  in  our  Coats.  .  .  .  Another  sort  of 
Enemies  appear  *upon  the  stage  with  scraps 
of  Latin.  These  are  such  imperfect  Gram- 
marians, who  arrived  about  one  eighth  part 
of  a  Furlong  from  Nothing  towards  Some- 
thing ;  their  Degree  in  Grammar  amounts  to 
what  our  Country  calls  Ale-House  Latin. 
...  All  that  know  me  know  that  I  have  a 
great  Veneration  for  all  sorts  of  Learning, 
and  'tis  well  known,  that  such  as  have  taken 
Perfection  in  any  Art  or  Science,  are  not  so 
free  to  discourse  of  it  in  Company  as  the  im- 
perfect Bragadocia's.  Take  an  Example  or 
two  of  the  English  of  those  imperfect  Gram- 
marians. One  wrote  an  Upholsterer  to  furnish 
him  with  a  Desen  of  Chares  and  a  Coach  for 
his  Hale  un  Chamber ;  another  wrote  to  a 
Mercer  to  send  him  a  Patron  of  his  Nuist 
Faushin  Kallamifikkas.  ..." 

The  writer  offers  some  judicious  advice  to 
pupils  who  have  left  school,  counselling 
them  not  to  neglect  to  improve  themselves 
by  study  and  practice,  and  to  take  heed 
what  English  slips  from  their  pens,  since 
their  faults  cannot  justly  be  reflected  alto- 
gether on  their  masters,  if  they  do  not  meet 
them  half-way,  and  try  to  develop  the  good 
fruits  of  schooling. 

Children  might  practise  on  the  English 
rules  by  any  book  except  that  of  Wallis 
the  Cobbler  of  Gloucester,  says  White,  but 
that  shall  be  laid  aside.  He  alludes  to  the 
Grammar  which  I  have  included  in  my 
bibliographical  enumeration.  His  other 
instructions  refer  to  the  proper  and  profitable 
use  of  his  own  book,  which  may  be  said  to 
belong  almost  equally  to  the  century  in 
which  it  appeared,  and  to  that  in  which  the 
main  part  of  its  author's  life  was  spent. 

But  the  glimpses  which  we  gain  here  and 
there  of  the  state  and  tone  of  this  class  of 
letters  long  after  White's  day,  down  to  the 
time  of  Goldsmith  and  Johnson — nay,  down 
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to  those  of  our  very  grandfathers  and  grand- 
mothers— prove  how  feeble  a  stimulus  was 
imparted  to  the  public  mind  by  the  occa- 
sional endeavour  of  a  man  of  more  than 
ordinary  intelligence  to  institute  reforms  or 
get  a  general  hearing. 

But,  notwithstanding  the  praiseworthy 
exertions  of  men  like  White  of  Tiverton,  the 
condition  of  affairs  remained  very  immateri- 
ally advanced ;  and  it  may  be  affirmed, 
without  much  danger  of  contradiction,  that 
our  schools  and  school  -  teachers  within 
living  memory,  with  a  few  honourable  ex- 
ceptions, were  totally  unworthy  of  a  great 
country  and  a  high  civilization. 

In  the  opening  years  of  the  present 
century  several  writers,  including  the  Taylors 
of  Ongar  and  the  Lambs,  contributed  some- 
thing toward  the  production  of  better  books 
for  the  young  of  both  sexes ;  and  from 
Godwin's  Juvenile  Library,  of  which  an 
account  is  to  be  found  in  Kegan  Paul's 
Life  of  Godwin,  issued  many  little  works, 
now  scarcely  remembered,  of  an  educational 
and  moral  complexion  for  the  benefit  of  a 
past  generation. 

One  turns  to  specimens  of  this  cycle  of 
our  nursery  literature,  when  they  occur,  with 
a  sort  of  undefined  feeling  akin  to  avidity, 
but  not  very  far  removed  from  contempt. 
On  the  whole,  I  think  that  I  prefer  the 
juvenile  poems  of  the  Taylors  to  those  of 
Miss  I^mb,  both  of  which  have  been  lately 
republished.  But  they  are  little  more  than 
Watts  Revived ;  and  the  pictures  in  the 
illustrated  volume  called  Little  Ann  are 
nonsensical  and  monotonous  ad  nauseam. 

There  is  a  curious  nameless  book  called 
The  Child's  New  Play-Thing  at  present 
before  me.  I  subjoin  the  richly  explanatory 
title  : 

"  The  Child's  New  Play-Thing  :  Being  A 
Spelling-Book  Intended  to  make  the  Learn- 
ing to  Read,  a  Diversion  instead  of  a  Task. 
Consisting  of  Scripture-Histories,  Fables, 
Stories,  Moral  and  Religious  Precepts, 
•Proverbs,  Songs,  Riddles,  Dialogues,  &c. 
The  Whole  adapted  to  the  Capacities  of 
Children,  and  divided  into  Lessons  of  one, 
two,  three,  and  four  Syllables,  with  entertain- 
ing Pictures  to  each  Song  and  Fable ;  and  a 
new-invented  Alphabet  for  Children  to  play 
with,  and  a  Preface  shewing  the  Use  of  it. 


The  Second  Edition.  To  which  is  added 
Three  Dialogues  :  i.  Shewing  how  a  little 
Boy  shall  make  every  body  love  him. 
2.  How  a  little  Boy  shall  grow  wiser  than 
the  rest  of  his  School-fellows.  3.  How  a 
little  Boy  shall  become  a  great  Man. 
Designed  for  the  Use  of  Schools,  or  for 
children  before  they  go  to  School.  Lon- 
don :  Printed  for  M.  Cooper  at  the  Globe 
in  Pater-noster-Row,  1743."  i2mo.  With  a 
portrait  of  His  Highness  Prince  George,  to 
whom  the  work  is  dedicated. 

To  the  copious  particulars  above  furnished 
it  need  only  be  added  that  the  Preface  of 
the  author,  which  shews  the  use  of  the  two 
Alphabets,  recommends  that  the  child  should 
at  first  be  taught  the  letters  by  playing  with 
them,  and  that  for  this  purpose  the  folded 
Alphabet,  which  forms  part  of  the  volume, 
should  be  cut  up  and  put  into  a  hat  or  box, 
and  the  pieces  drawn  out  severally,  the  pupil 
first  being  told,  and  by  degrees  being  made 
to  guess,  what  each  is.  In  the  specimen 
accompanying  our  copy,  A,  for  instance, 
consists  of  the  capital  and  small  letter,  with 
Abraham  above  and  Apple  below,  the  whole 
enclosed  in  a  border,  and  so  printed  as  to  be 
complete  in  itself;  and  the  whole  alphabet  is 
constructed  on  the  same  principle. 

The  proverbs  are  selected  without  much 
apparent  regard  to  the  age  of  the  students 
whom  they  were  intended  to  edify,  and  it 
must  be  confessed  that  the  same  may  be 
said  of  the  moral  precepts  in  verse,  of  which 
there  are  two  alphabets.  The  adages  are 
often  coarse  and  recondite — a  random  sheaf 
from  Ray ;  and  the  precepts  strike  one  as 
pitched  too  high  for  a  very  young  child,  as, 
for  instance : 

A  little  Learning  is  a  dangerous  thing  ; 
Drink  deep,  or  taste  not  the  Pierian  .Spring. 

The  third  of  these  dialogues,  pointing  out 
how  a  little  boy  is  to  become  a  great  man, 
winds  up  with  this  distich  : 

Let  this  be  your  Plan, 
Learn  all  that  you  can. 
And  you'll  be  a  great  Man. 

The  Stories  are,  St.  George  and  the  Dragon, 
Guy  of  Warwick,  Fortunatus,  and  Reynard 
the  Fox,  each  with  a  villainous  woodcut ;  and 
the  collection  ends  with  some  poems  or 
copies  of  verses,  which  are  headed  Songs, 
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and  of  which  one,  The  Dumb  Woman 
Cur'd,  is  a  metrical  rifaccimento  of  a  jest  in 
the  Hundred  Merry  Tales,  1526,  "Of  the 
man  that  had  the  dumb  wife,"  only  that  in 
this  nursery  book  a  doctor  does  duty  for 
the  devil. 

The  commencing  portion  of  the  ChiWs 
Netv  Play-Thing  is  excellent,  and  promises 
something  better  than  the  medley  or  jumble 
of  inappropriate  and  even  exceptionable 
matter,  which  occupies  the  later  pages. 
But  as  he  proceeded  the  anonymous  com- 
piler seems  to  have  lost  sight  of  his  object 
and  mission,  and  to  have  forgotten  for  what 
stage  of  mental  development  he  had  under- 
taken to  make  himself  the  purveyor. 

A  singular  monument  of  the  provincial 
press  about  this  time  is  "  Little  Master's 
Miscellany  :  Or,  Divine  and  Moral  Essays 
in  Prose  and  Verse ;  Adapted  to  the 
Capacities,  and  design'd  for  the  Improve- 
ment of  Vouth,  of  both  Sexes.  Containing 
Dialogues  ...  A  Ramble  thro'  the  Town, 
in  a  Dialogue  between  Master  Joseph,  and 
Miss  Patty.  ,  .  .  The  Third  Edition,  Illus- 
trated with  Copper- Plates.  Birmingham  : 
Printed  by  T.  Warren,  in  the  Bull-Ring ; 
.  .  .   1750."     Small  8vo.,  pp.  96. 

The  volume  is  introduced  by  King  George 
the  Second's  Privilege,  the  above-cited  title, 
a  Preface,  in  which  the  writer  claims,  of 
course,  for  his  book  superior  merit  and  a 
purer  moral  tone  than  were  to  be  found  in 
certain  of  its  predecessors,  and  finally  the 
Introduction,  which  consists  of  a  prayer  in 
three  stanzas,  put  into  the  mouth  of  youth. 
The  Dialogues  begin  on  page  9,  with  one 
between  Fanny  and  Joseph  on  Lying ;  the 
second  is  between  Sally  and  her  governess 
on  Prayer ;  the  third  between  a  master  and 
his  scholar  on  Fishing  ;  the  fourth  on  Fowl- 
ing, between  Billy  and  his  elder  brother 
Charles,  and  so  on.  Each  ends  with  a  pious 
poem  and  a  sort  of  moral  maxim,  also  in 
verse.  The  Dialogues  make  way  for  a  series 
of  Select  Fables,  which  are  succeeded  by 
Moral  Songs,  of  which  the  first  is  On  the 
Death  of  a  Canary  Bird  falling  from  the 
Perch  of  his  Cage.  Take  the  third  and 
fourth  stanzas  : 

Corelli's  Airs,  tho'  judg'd  exceeding  fine, 
Were  ne'er  like  his,  for  his  were  All  divine  ; 
He  liv'd  above  the  sordid  use  of  Gold, 
His  best  Performances  were  never  sold. 
VOL.  XXXV. 


Gratis  he  Sung,  and  therefore,  gratis  I 
Immers'd  in  Sorrow  write  his  Elegy  ; 
He  dy'd  lamented  in  a  good  old  Age, 
And  left  a  silent  solitary  Cage. 

The  last  section  comprises  "  Useful  Maxims 
and  Moral  Reflections,"  and  a  page  at  the 
very  end  is  dedicated  to  the  advertisement  of 
three  other  works  of  a  similar  kind  then  just 
out  or  in  the  full  blaze  of  popularity  : 

"  I.  Reading  made  completely  Easy  ;  con- 
sisting chiefly  of  Scripture  Sentences.  Re- 
commended for  •the  use  of  Schools.  Price 
Six-pence. 

2.  The  Trifle,  or,  Gilded  Toy, 
To  humour  every  Girl  and  Boy. 

The  Fourth  Edition.  Adorned  with  up- 
wards of  Eighty  Cuts.     Same  price. 

3.  Tom  Thumb's  Play- Book,  to  Teach 
Children  their  Letters  as  soon  as  they  can 
speak.  Adorned  with  Cuts.  Price  One 
Penny." 

Another  of  these  selected  types  of  the 
mental  pabulum  supplied  to  the  young  in  the 
century  preceding  our  own  is  :  "  An  Intro- 
duction to  Spelling  and  Reading.  Contain- 
ing Lessons  for  Children  Historical  and 
Practical :  Adorn'd  with  Sculptures. 
London :  Printed  for  R.  Dod,  Bookseller  to 
the  Society  for  promoting  Christian  Know- 
ledge. .  .  .   1754.     8vo." 

This  was  the  seventh  edition,  and  there 
was  a  tenth  in  1775.  The  author  was  the 
Reverend  Francis  Fox,  at  one  time  a  sur- 
master  at  St.  Paul's,  and  eventually  Rector 
of  Reading,  who  informs  us  in  his  preface 
that  "  the  method  of  learning  to  read  here 
proposed  having  been  tried  with  good 
success  in  a  Charity-school  in  the  country,  it 
was  thought  proper  to  publish  it,  that  each 
child  might  have  a  copy.  It  was  further 
considered  that  what  was  of  use  in  one 
school  might  be  useful  in  others  also."  So 
far,  so  good.  The  little  unpretending 
volume  commences  with  the  Alphabet, 
accompanied  by  a  page  of  small  woodcuts, 
intended  to  be  elucidatory  of  the  meaning 
of  certain  words,  as  Angel,  Ball,  Unicorn, 
Ax  [j/V] ;  but  they  are  before  Bewick.  A 
series  of  Lessons  graduating  in  difficulty 
follows,  and  develops  from  short  sentences 
into  Bible  stories,  enriched  with  pictures  of 
the  most  hideous  character.  We  next  pass 
to  a  catechism  digested  into  the  same  form, 

2M 
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by  way  of  question  and  answer ;  then  come 
the  Relative  Duties  in  the  Words  of  Scripture, 
which  embrace,  incongruously  enough,  those 
of  Husbands  and  Wives ;  Frorerbs,  which 
appear  to  have  been  adapted  to  the  special 
occasion  by  the  author  ;  A  Second  Fart, 
comprehending  polysyllables  and  more  diffi- 
cult words,  and  finally  Frayers. 

In  order  to  prepare  ourselves  not  to 
criticise  too  severely  a  lucubration  such  as 
that  before  us,  we  must  remember  that  the 
author  was  a  clergyman  of  the  first  half  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  and  that  he  did  little 
more  than  adopt  the  models  which  he  found 
ready  to  his  hand.  The  secularization  of 
learning  is  thought  even  now  to  be  carried 
too  far,  though  it  will  be  infallibly  carried 
much  farther ;  but  in  the  earlier  Georgian  era 
there  was  through  the  whole  of  the  educa- 
tional course,  for  laymen  and  others  alike, 
a  strong  Scriptural  undercurrent.  There  is 
no  deficiency  of  dull  men  at  the  present 
hour  who  would,  and  to  their  utmost  power 
do,  make  English  children  construe  the 
ancient  annals  of  the  Jews  into  a  law-book 
for  themselves  ;  but  the  Church  is  beginning 
to  feel  more  and  more  the  influence  of  a 
force  which  will  change  all  that,  and  cast 
behind  it  the  old  fetish,  of  which  the 
Reverend  Francis  Fox  died  a  beadsman  and 
a  dupe. 

The  London  Vocabulary,  by  James  Green- 
wood, who  was  also  one  of  the  masters 
of  St.  Paul's,  appeared  somewhere  about 
the  close  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne. 
He  was  also  the  author  of  the  English 
Grammar,  171 1,  which  had  the  honour  of  a 
complimentary  notice  in  the  Tatler,  and  of 
an  Anthology  called  The  Virgin  Muse,  1717. 

His  most  popular  and  successful  work, 
however,  was  his  Anglo-Latin  Vocabulary,  of 
which  I  have  seen  no  edition  prior  to  the 
third,  published  in  17 15,  while  Greenwood 
was  still  keeper  of  a  private  boarding-school 
at  Woodford,  in  Essex.  It  continued  to  be 
in  demand  at  least  as  late  as  1785,  when  it 
had  reached  its  nineteenth  issue.  On  the 
title-page  of  the  sixteenth,  1771,  the  writer  is 
described  as  "late  Sur- Master  of  St.  Paul's 
School."  It  was  evidently  a  trade  book,  and 
had  a  long  and  profitable  run. 

Greenwood  condemns  the  want  of 
accuracy,    clearness    and    simplicity   in    his 


predecessors.  "  The  burthening  of  the 
Memory  with  more  than  is  necessary  at  the 
entrance  upon  any  Study,  is  certainly  a  great 
Discouragement  to  the  Learner."  He  cites 
Latin  barbarisms  introduced  into  former 
school-books,  such  as  Ingratiiudo,  Nicotiana, 
Levisticum,  Hyspaniolus  ;  and  he  also  finds 
fault  with  the  wrong  significations  given  to 
words  :  Arbustum  for  a  shrub,  Carmen  for 
one  single  verse.  Camera  for  a  chamber, 
Caminus  for  a  chimney.  Nor  does  he 
approve  of  the  application  of  Latin  names  to 
modern  things,  or  circumlocution,  or  the  use 
of  two  or  three  words  to  express  one  in 
English. 

In  short,  Greenwood  conceived  himself 
capable  of  producing  a  better  book  than 
most  of  those  which  he  found  current ;  and 
such  is  the  endless  variety  of  literature  of 
this  sort,  and  such  at  the  same  time  the 
diversity  of  opinion  on  the  principle  which 
should  govern  the  authors,  that  it  is  hard  to 
say  whether  he  has  or  has  not  succeeded. 
He  deemed  existing  methods  erroneous,  and 
gave  us  a  new  one  of  his  own. 

He  distributes  subjects  under  heads,  with 
an  illustrative  woodcut  to  each,  and  under 
this  head  he  forms  classified  groups  of  words. 
Let  us  take  the  twenty-first  section  : 

"  XXI.  The  School. 

[Woodcut  of  a  master  seated  before  a  desk 
on  a  raised  dais,  approached  by  steps,  like 
an  auctioneer's  rostrum,  with  two  forms  of 
scholars  below.] 

In 
A  School  I  Schola,  se,  f. 

are 
A  Master  Migister,  tri,  m. 

A  Scholar  3  Discipulus,  i,  m. 

Men  declare  their  Thoughts  by 
Speech  or  Discourse    |  Sermo,  onis,  m. 

Ln  Speech  there  are 


A  Letter 
A  Syllable 
A  Word 


A  Fable  or  Tale 
An  History 
A  Joke  or  /est 
Fame  or  Talk 


Litera,  ae,  f. 
Sylliba,  ae,  f. 
Verbum,  i,  n. 

Speech  is 

Fabiila,  ae,  f. 
Historia,  ae,  f. 
Jocus,  i,  m. 
Fama,  a;,  f." 
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And  so  the  little  book  goes  on,  with  an 
honest  belief  on  the  part  of  the  compiler 
that  he  was  doing  his  part  toward  the 
bettering  of  school-books  and  school-boys. 

( To  be  continued. ) 


^ome  ©in  !J)amp0teaD  Crees 
anD  tbeir  association0. 

By    Mrs.    Maxwell    Y.    Maxwell. 


r  is  interesting  to  remember  that 
when  this  old  century  was  in  the 
pride  of  its  youth  there  existed  a 
"  Hampstead  Literary  and  Scien- 
tific Institute,"  which  held  its  meetings  in 
the  Assembly  Rooms  of  the  Holly  Bush  Inn, 
formerly  the  studio  of  Romney,  the  portrait- 
painter. 

One  evening  in  June,  1836,  the  lecturer 
was  John  Constable,  R.A.,  and  the  subject 
of  which  he  treated  was  "Trees." 

The  great  landscape  genius  had  lived  at 
that  time  ten  years  in  Hampstead.  His 
house  was  situated  between  the  Wells 
Tavern  and  what  was  once  known  as  "  The 
Long  Room  " — a  place  of  public  entertain- 
ment, now  converted  into  a  private  dwelling, 
and  called  ^^'eatherall  House.  Constable 
always  loved  to  look  from  his  windows  down 
Well  Walk  at  the  tall  lime-trees,  under  which 
some  fifteen  years  before  John  Keats  used 
to  sit;  someiimes  engaged  in  thinking  out 
his  Endymion  and  the  Eve  of  St.  Agnes,  for 
they  were  both  written  in  Well  Walk,  and  at 
other  times  watching  for  Coleridge  to  walk 
over  from  Highgate  and  talk,  as  only  Cole- 
ridge could  talk. 

But  respecting  Constable's  attachment  to 
Well  Walk,  there  was  actually  no  part  of  our 
neighbourhood  which  he  did  not  hold  dear. 
He  tells  us  he  came  here  that  the  beauties 
of  Nature  might  be  ever  before  him, 
adding,  "  I  love  every  stile  and  stump  and 
lane  in  the  village ;  as  long  as  I  am  able  to  hold 
a  brush  I  shall  never  cease  to  paint  them." 

At  his  lecture  that  evening  he  produced  a 
remarkable  collection  of  studies  in  trees, 
some  of  which  he  discussed  as  if  they  were 


human  beings.  Speaking  of  an  ash-tree,  he 
said :  "  She  was  an  elegant  creature,  who 
stood  at  the  entrance  to  the  village,  and  was 
in  full  health  and  vigour  at  the  time  I  made 
my  portrait  of  her ;  but  on  returning  to  visit 
the  beauty  some  little  time  afterwards,  I 
found  her  in  a  state  of  painful  depression — 
in  fact,  she  was  fast  dying  of  a  broken  heart. 
Two  huge  iron  nails  had  been  driven  into 
her  side,  and  a  board  hung  on  her  trunk. 
Her  sensitive  nature  had  been  pierced  to  the 
quick,  and  no  less  had  she  been  affected  by 
the  offence  of  the  words  it  expressed  namely, 
that  '  All  vagrants  and  beggars  will  be  dealt 
with  according  to  Law.'  The  lovely  creature 
never  recovered  the  shock,  and  did  not  very 
long  survive  the  disgrace.  She  soon  became 
paralyzed,  and  afterwards  died,  to  the  deep 
regret  of  her  admirer  and  friend." 

The  entrance  to  the  village,  where  his 
friend  stood,  was  just  that  point  on  the 
high-road  where  Haverstock  Hill  ends  and 
the  Hampstead  Green,  then  a  large  village 
green,  begins.  Although  the  Barnet  Road, 
now  called  Finchley  Road,  did  then  exist,  it 
formed  no  approach  to  Hampstead  village, 
seeing  that  no  cross-roads  had  yet  been  cut ; 
so  that  the  high-road  of  Haverstock  Hill  was 
the  only  direct  way  from  the  metropolis,  and 
men  travelled  hither  through  a  pleasant  rural 
part,  passing  old  Chalcot  Farm  [Chalk 
Farm],  the  buildings  of  which  clustered 
together  on  the  top  of  a  little  hill. 

The  aspect  of  Hampstead  from  this  side 
was  much  what  Leigh  Hunt  described  it 
when  he  lived  in  the  Vale  of  Health  : 

A  steeple  issuing  from  a  leafy  rise 

With  balmy  trees  in  front,  and  sloping  green, 

Dear  Hampstead  is  thy  southern  face  serene. 

Silently  smiling  to  approaching  eyes, 

A  village  revelling  in  varieties. 

Then  northward,  what  a  range  with  heath  and 

pond, 
And  clumps  of  darkening  pines 
And  prospects  blue. 

Constable,  with  his  passion  for  landscape, 
not  only  loved  this  place  himself,  but  taught 
others  to  love  it  also,  and  all  fair  things 
which  God  had  made.  Speaking  of  the 
Welsh  painter,  who  was  in  so  many  respects 
Constable's  own  forerunner,  he  said : 
"  Richard  Wilson  was  one  of  those  appointed 
to  show  to  men  the  hidden  beauties  of 
Nature." 

2M    2 
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John  Constable  himself  showed  to  the 
world  the  beauty  of  things  as  they  were  at  a 
time  when  Georgian  art  was  showing  the 
conventionality  of  things  as  they  were  tiot^ 
and  never  had  been.  At  a  time  when 
theology  and  literature,  the  state  of  society, 
and  all  the  mind  and  manners  of  men  were 
caked  over  with  a  vulgar  elaboration  of  false- 
hood, Constable  saw  the  simplicity  of  Truth 
and  of  Nature  as  it  came  from  the  hands  of 
the  Creator.  His  greatness  lay  first  in  that 
purity  of  soul  which  enabled  him  to  see  it, 
and  then  in  the  frankness  of  expressing  just 
what  he  saw. 

After  the  first  exhibition  of  his  pictures  in 
England,  the  inevitable  outburst  came  from 
the  critics,  who,  because  they  were  upholding 
an  artistic  lie,  were  proportionately  angry  at 
the  sight  of  truth.  "  What  is  to  become  of 
conventional  landscape  painting,"  they  ex- 
claimed furiously,  "  if  such  pictures  as  these 
are  to  be  admired  ?"  One  thing  that  was 
said  at  the  sight  of  Constable's  painting  of 
dew  and  rain  was  that  it  caused  such  a 
"  feeling  of  dampness."  If  it  is  possible  this 
could  be  meant  as  an  objection,  it  was 
obviously  the  very  highest  praise  he  could 
receive. 

When  he  was  about  thirty  years  of  age  he 
grew,  in  spite  of  some  bitterness,  to  express 
confidence  in  himself,  saying :  "  I  feel  a 
decided  conviction  that  some  day  I  shall 
paint  good  pictures,  which  shall  be  valuable 
to  posterity,  although  I  may  not  reap  the 
benefit  of  them.  .  .  ."  And  now  we  must 
with  shame  acknowledge  that,  just  as  it  was 
the  Germans  who  taught  us  to  know  Shake- 
speare, so  it  was  the  French  who  made  us 
appreciate  Constable.  For  while  we  were 
clinging  with  an  amazing  stupidity  to  our 
traditions  at  home,  and  painting  our  land- 
scapes inside  our  studies  instead  of  in  the 
open  air,  it  was  left  to  the  Parisians,  more 
free  and  untrammelled  in  their  art,  to  show 
the  first  real  comprehension  of  Constable's 
genius.  In  1824  nine  of  his  pictures  were 
hilng  in  the  Louvre,  and  there  created  an 
immense  impression.  They  were  destined 
to  create  also  what  was  still  better,  and  that 
was  an  entirely  new  school  of  landscape. 
His  friend  wrote  from  Paris,  "  The  French 
have  been  forcibly  struck,  and  next  year's 
exhibitions  threaten  to  teem  with  Constable 


imitations."  It  was  said  that  he  had  sown 
the  seeds  of  a  revolution  in  landscape  art, 
and  that  it  would  soon  be  a  case  of  the 
school  of  Nature  versus  the  school  of 
tradition  and  convention. 

Louis  XVIII.  awarded  to  him  a  gold 
medal,  and  the  French  Government  wanted 
to  buy  his  large  picture,  the  "  Haywain,"  for 
the  good  of  the  nation  ;  but  we  are  glad  to 
feel  it  is  safe  now  in  our  own  National 
Gallery,  as  are  also  his  "  Windmill,"  his 
"  Cornfield,"  and  his  "  Valley  Farm,"  all  of 
them  presumably  Hampstead  scenes,  while 
his  pictures  of  the  "  Heath  "  are  in  South 
Kensington  Museum. 

In  spite  of  the  loud  burst  of  applause  from 
across  the  Channel,  our  Academy  allowed 
him  to  remain  five  years  longer  before 
making  him  an  R.A.  But  he  said,  in  his 
pathetic,  satirical  way :  "  My  art  flatters 
nobody  by  imitation,  it  courts  nobody  by 
smoothness,  it  has  no  fal-de-lals  nor  fiddle- 
de-dees — how,  then,  can  I  hope  to  be 
popular  ?" 

At  the  close  of  March,  1837,  Constable  had 
one  day  been  at  work  since  the  early  morning 
on  a  picture  he  was  finishing,  and  he  went  out 
in  the  evening  on  an  errand  of  charity  con- 
nected with  the  Artists'  Benevolent  Fund. 
He  was  proverbially  ever  ready  with  kind 
actions,  and  in  these  things  he  could  be 
relied  upon  to  the  utmost,  for  the  "  nobility 
of  his  life  and  feeling  were  known  to  all  his 
friends,"  He  returned  home  late,  only  to 
die  in  the  night,  and  a  few  days  afterwards 
was  laid  to  rest  beside  his  wife,  whom  he  had 
buried  nine  years  before,  in  the  Hampstead 
churchyard. 

On  the  south  side  of  the  church,  in  the 
hollow  of  the  little  hill,  he  lies,  sheltered  by 
the  trees  he  had  familiarly  known.  Every 
spring  their  tiny  buds  expand  until  they 
shield  the  hot  summer  sun  from  the  artist's 
grave,  and  every  autumn  they  spread  those 
leaves  on  the  ground  below,  to  fade  away  on 
the  breast  of  him  who  loved  them,  and  to 
mingle,  when  dead,  with  the  earth  who  had 
been  their  common  mother. 

Though  we  have  no  further  record  of  the 
trees  which  John  Constable  considered  his 
friends,  he  could  not  have  failed,  in  his 
frequent  visits  to  the  churchyard,   to  know 
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the  great  yew-tree  which  stands  at  the  top 
of  the  little  hill  not  far  from  the  place  where 
his  wife  had  been  lying  nine  years.  For 
generation  after  generation  has  the  solemn 
gaze  of  this  tree  rested  upon  men  coming 
and  going.  It  has  watched  them  during  its 
"thousand  years  of  gloom,"  to  the  baptismal 
font  and  to  the  grave,  and  it  looks  dark  with 
the  secrets  of  men's  lives  and  the  mystery 
of  their  deaths.  Its  appearance  and  its 
position  recall  exactly  that  described  in  "  In 
Memoriam  ": 

Old  yew  which  graspest  at  the  stones 
That  name  the  underlying  dead, 
Whose  fibres  net  the  dreamless  head, 

Whose  roots  are  wrapped  about  the  bones. 

One  of  the  "  underlying  dead  "  named 
beneath  our  Hampstead  yew,  and  over  whose 
long  sleeping-place  it  spreads  the  restful 
shade  of  its  branches,  is  "  Joanna  Baillie, 
aged  ninety  years,"  who  lies  beside  her  sister 
"Agnes,  aged  a  hundred  years."  How 
often  within  sight  of  the  solemn  yew  had 
these  two  maiden  ladies,  full  of  interest,  of 
culture,  and  of  quaint  charm,  descended  the 
narrow  leafy  lane  of  Holly  Place  and  gone 
in  to  join  the  church-worship,  from  which, 
we  read,  Joanna  was  never  absent.  Her 
character  was  both  powerful  and  gentle, 
showing  the  combination  of  her  noble  mind 
with  the  modesty  of  her  womanly  nature, 
and  the  tenderness  of  a  soul  which  had  been 
called  pure  to  its  inmost  recesses. 

Though  people  are  inclined  in  this  day  to 
pass  her  name  by  with  a  smile,  and  re- 
member nothing  of  her  large  volume  of 
w^orks,  except,  perhaps,  The  Chough  and 
Crow,  which  has  been  immortalized  by  Sir 
Henry  Bishop's  melody,  she  received  in 
her  own  time  the  highest  praise  from  every 
critical  quarter.  For  many  years  she  re- 
mained anonymous,  and  would  not  lend 
herself  to  the  social  applause  which  was 
everywhere  ready  to  burst  upon  her.  She 
was  devoting  herself  day  and  night  to  the  old 
blind  mother  in  Bolton  House,  on  Windmill 
Hill.  If  she  paid  a  call  upon  her  literary 
friend  Mrs.  Barbauld,  who  was  usually  sur- 
rounded by  interesting  people  at  her  house 
in  Church  Row,  Joanna,  in  the  strength  of 
her  Scotch  reserve,  would  remain  perfectly 
silent  while  the  company  praised  her  works 
with  ardour,  curious  concerning  their  author- 


ship, ascribing  them  first  to  one  well-known 
writer,  then  to  another,  though  invariably 
ascribing  them  to  a  man.  .  .  .  But  Bolton 
House,  which  stands  to-day  exactly  as  Miss 
Baillie  left  it,  was  destined  after  her  mother's 
death  to  receive  its  distinguished  guests ;  for 
her  name  had  at  length  become  known,  and 
everyone  of  importance  who  had  had  his 
word  to  say  about  her  was  eager  to  see  the 
poetess. 

William  Howitt  spoke  of  her  as  the 
"  powerful  dramatic  writer,  the  graceful  and 
witty  lyrist,  the  sweet  and  gentle  woman." 
Lord  Byron  said  :  "  Joanna  Baillie  is  the  only 
woman  who  can  write  a  tragedy."  The 
Liberal  leader  found  time  in  his  political  life 
to  make  five  pages  of  criticism  on  her  plays, 
for  Fox  was  rapturous  in  his  admiration  of 
her  talent.  Dr.  Johnson,  one  may  be  sure, 
did  not  come  to  Hampstead  to  see  the 
green  fields,  for  "  having  seen  one  he  had 
seen  all,"  and  still  preferred  his  walk  down 
Fleet  Street— that  dear  Fleet  Street  of  his 
which  was  "  more  beautiful  than  Greenwich 
Park  on  a  fine  summer  evening."  But  he 
came  by  the  stage-coach  to  converse  with 
her  at  whose  quiet  wise  head  he  never  aimed 
his  great  blunderbuss. 

We  read  that  Wordsworth  was  attracted 
by  the  works  of  the  "  ablest  authoress  of  the 
day,"  and  soon  came  to  regard  her  as  his 
ideal  friend.  "  If  I  had  to  present  to  a 
foreigner  anyone  as  a  model  of  an  English 
gentlewoman,"  he  writes,  "  it  would  be 
Joanna  Baillie."  He  used  to  walk  to  Bolton 
House  across  the  fields  from  London — 
"  those  fields  beyond  Oxford  Street "  he  calls 
them.  It  appears  to  be  quite  in  character 
that  the  poet  of  Nature  should  make  his 
journey  through  the  country  on  foot,  and 
that  the  pedant  should  go  by  coach.  One 
feels  the  great  Doctor  would  be  reading  all 
the  way,  while  Wordsworth  would  not  lose 
an  inch  of  the  rural  road,  but  trod  the  green 
grass  with  tender  steps  ;  doubtless  he  too 
might  be  reading,  but  it  would  be  the 
eternal  book  of  Creation,  composed  by  the 
Author  and  Maker  of  all. 

We  have  one  more  admirer  of  Joanna 
Baillie  to  recall,  and  he  the  most  emphatic 
of  them  all.  The  mighty  minstrel  of  her 
native  land,  being  asked  if  he  considered 
Burns   or   Campbell   Scotland's   finer   poet, 
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replied :  "  If  yoii  wish  to  speak  of  a  real 
poet,  Joanna  Baillie  is  now  the  greatest 
genius  of  our  country."  Thus  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  who  had  known  her  only  by  her 
works,  sought  an  introduction  to  her,  and  it 
was  made  by  another  poet,  their  common 
friend,  Southey.  *'  '1  hat  day  at  Hampstead 
in  1806,"  said  Miss  Haillie,  "  was  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  in  my  life."  And 
we  see  that  the  happy  affinity  between  Sir 
Walter  Scott  and  herself  which  sprang  into 
being  at  that  time — when  she  must  have 
been  forty-four  years  of  age— developed  a 
continuous  exchange  of  high  thought  and 
friendly  affection,  which  ended  only  when 
she  was  laid  beneath  the  yew-tree  in  the 
parish  churchyard. 

When  I  last  saw  that  dark  yew  it  seemed 
to  be  shedding  its  stillness  far  around.  Not 
a  breeze  stirred  its  branches,  and  all  the 
trees  remained  so  motionless  that  they  might 
have  been  sharing  in  the  sleep  of  the  de- 
parted whose  memorial  stones  they  over- 
shadowed. The  only  movement  discernible 
amid  the  steady  mid-day  sunshine  was  the 
fitful  flitting  of  the  sparrows  in  and  out  of 
the  thick  ivy  which  covers  the  south  wall  of 
the  church.  The  assiduous  energy  of  these 
little  creatures  in  search  of  food  spoke  not  of 
death  but  of  life,  and  contrasted  strangely 
with  the  sacred  repose  of  the  surroundings 
among  which  they  had  found  them  an  house 
where  they  might  lay  their  young.  Truly 
they  were  happy  birds  that  flew  round  the 
altars  of  the  Most  High,  but  happier  still 
those  who  were  laid  beneath  the  grass,  and 
whose  souls  were  at  rest  in  the  bosom  of  the 
Heavenly  Father. 

At  the  entrance  to  the  churchyard  stands 
a  characteristic  little  old  cedar-tree,  which 
bears  all  the  marks  of  ancient  respectability. 
Almost  like  the  official  of  a  bygone  day,  he 
keeps  his  post  at  the  iron  gateway,  silent, 
and  consciously  superior,  in  unspoken  con- 
tempt of  the  Virginia  creeper  blushing  red 
on  the  north  wall  of  the  church — a  flimsy 
modern  innovation. 

Standing  there  in  full  view  of  all  that  goes 
on,  he  would  tell  you,  if  he  only  could  speak, 
of  all  the  changes  which  have  taken  place  in 
his  time.  Unlike  the  old  yew,  his  interest 
was  always  in  living  men  rather  than  in  the 
departed.     More  than  150  years  ago  he  had 


stood  firmly  rooted  to  the  ground,  while  the 
old  church — the  previous  building — was 
growing  rotten  and  unsafe  in  the  walls ; 
moreover,  it  was  becoming  too  small  for  the 
congregations  in  summer  time,  because  the 
visitors  had  been  coming  in  larger  numbers 


HAMPSTEAD    PARISH    CHURCH. 

every  year  to  the  wells.  The  old  church, 
which  was  then  to  be  pulled  down,  had 
begun  life  as  a  chapelry  under  the  admin- 
istration of  the  ancient  Rectory  of  Hendon  ; 
but  later,  in  1560,  had  been  created  a  real 
parish  church,  acquiring  its  own  right  of 
baptisms,  marriages,  and  burials.     In  1745 
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it  was  doomed  to  fall,  and  a  new  structure 
was  quickly  commenced,  which  at  the  end  of 
two  years  was  completed  and  fit  to  accom- 
modate all  the  persons  of  quality  and  of 
fashion,  and  the  rich  citizens  from  Cheapside 
and  elsewhere  who  came  to  stay  near  the 
PumprRoom,  to  drink  of  the  mineral  springs, 
and  to  gain  both  health  and  enjoyment  from 
the  air  of  the  heath,  400  feet  higher  than 
the  sea. 

These  visitors  would  be  staying  at  the 
Great  Wells  Tavern  and  at  the  Upper  Flask 
Inn,  which  in  fiction  was  associated  with  the 
unhappy  Clarissa  Harlowe,  and  in  real  life 
was  the  scene  every  summer  of  the  lively 
meetings  of  the  Kit-cat  Club,  the  members 
of  which  used  to  sip  their  ale  in  brilliant 
converse  under  the  old  mulberry-tree,  propped 
up  as  it  was,  and  remaining  till  late  days. 

On  weekdays  the  visitors  to  the  wells  met 
in  the  Long  Room,  where  concerts  and 
dancing  and  gambling  took  place. 

On  Sunday  mornings  the  ladies,  in 
powdered  hair  and  patches,  in  "farthingales 
and  hoops  of  wondrous  size,"  were  making 
eyes  behind  their  large  fans  and  laughing 
aloud  in  the  church,  without  seeming  to 
know  they  did  wrong.  The  gentlemen,  in 
perruques  and  silk  stockings,  with  diamond 
shoe-buckles  and  very  tall  sticks,  talked 
loudly  while  waiting  for  the  service  to  begin 
about  the  horse-racing  which  took  place 
behind  Jack  Straw's  Castle,  long  before 
Epsom  and  Ascot  were  heard  of. 

Another  thing  which  took  place  on  that 
racecourse  was  the  outdoor  preaching  of 
Whitefield  in  1739. 

A  much  larger  cedar  than  that  which 
stands  at  the  church  gate  once  stood  in  the 
garden  of  Vane  House,  the  north  wing  only 
of  which  is  left  now,  and  but  very  little  of 
the  once  extensive  grounds,  which  have  been 
cut  up  for  building.  The  cedar  was  sacri- 
ficed for  the  same  purpose. 

In  this  mansion  it  was  supposed  that  Sir 
Henry  Vane  lived,  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  and  was  visited  by  Pym,  Hampden, 
Fairfax,  Cromwell,  and  Milton.  It  was  from 
this  beautiful  home  that  the  "gentle  Sir 
Harry "  —  as  Colonel  Hutchinson's  wife 
called  him — was  carried  off  by  suggestion  of 
Charles  II.,  to  eventually  lay  his  head  on 
the  executioner's  block  at  Tower  Hill,  1662. 


In  the  early  half  of  the  succeeding  century 
Vane  House  came  into  the  possession  of 
Bishop  Butler,  and  it  was  with  him  that  the 
cedar  was  so  closely  associated  ;  for  beneath 
its  branches  he  wrote  much  of  his  wonderful 
work,  The  Analogy  of  Religion  to  the  Con- 
stitution and  Course  of  Nature.  After  the 
publication  of  this  book,  which  was  received 
as  by  far  the  greatest  theological  work  of  the 
age,  he  was  made  Chaplain  to  Queen 
Caroline,  who  liked  to  gather  around  her 
men  of  metaphyseal  minds,  with  whom  she 
so  greatly  delighted  to  converse.  On  her 
death-bed  the  Queen  recommended  him  to 
the  favour  of  her  husband,  George  II.,  who 
made  him  Bishop  of  Bristol,  then  the  poorest 
see  in  the  kingdom.  Butler  accepted  it 
with  few  words,  though  with  perfect  dignity, 
for  he  was  not  the  man  to  resent  an  in- 
justice; but  later  the  King  presented  him 
with  the  Deanery  of  St.  Paul's,  and  after- 
wards with  the  desirable  Bishopric  of  Dur- 
ham. Dr.  Butler,  though  so  simple  in  his 
personal  and  domestic  expenditure  (he 
would  never  dine  on  more  than  two  courses, 
even  if  the  Archbishop  sat  at  his  table), 
lavished  large  sums  upon  the  restoration  of 
the  churches  and  the  episcopal  palaces, 
which  were  in  a  bad  state  of  repair.  Con- 
sequently the  country-house  at  Hampstead 
had  to  be  sold  to  pay  some  of  his  debts  at 
the  time  of  his  death.  The  window  of  his 
study  there,  being  of  stained  glass,  and 
representing  a  Scripture  subject,  has  re- 
mained until  now,  for  it  was  in  that  wing  of 
the  building  which  has  been  preserved  intact. 

Bishop  Butler  never  married.  He  is 
described  as  being  "of  a  most  reverend 
aspect,  thin  and  pale,  with  a  divine  placidity 
which  inspired  veneration  and  expressed  a 
most  benevolent  mind ;  his  white  hair  hung 
gracefully  on  his  shoulders,  and  his  whole 
figure  was  patriarchal.  He  was  an  earnest 
and  deep-thinking  Christian,  and  often  of  a 
melancholy  countenance,  for  he  was  grieved 
by  what  seemed  to  him  the  hopeless  irreligion 
of  the  age." 

He  died  at  Bath,  where  he  had  gone  on 
account  of  ill-health,  in  June,  1752. 

It  is  not  possible  to  enumerate  the 
historic  trees  of  Hampstead  without  remem- 
bering the  elms  which  stand  close  to  Erskine 
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House,  at  the  back  of  the  old  Spaniard's 
Inn,  for  they  remain  standing  as  the  result 
of  the  special  intercession  of  Cowper. 

Lord  Chancellor  Erskine  had  a  passion 
for  gardening,  and  employed  the  well-earned 
leisure  from  his  arduous  legal  and  political 
life  in  planting  and  digging.  One  of  his 
favourite  jokes  on  being  found  by  a  friend 
while  at  work  with  his  spade  in  his  kitchen 
garden  was :  "  Here  I  am,  enjoying  my 
otium  cum  dignitate,"  or,  as  he  said, 
"  diggin'  a  taity."  But  in  addition  to 
digging  potatoes,  he  also  delighted  to  chop 
and  fell  trees,  and  once  marked  nine  ancient 
elms  as  the  victims  of  his  hatchet,  not  from 
gratuitous  cruelty,  but  because  they  ob- 
structed a  view  which  might  be  had  on  clear 
days  of  Windsor  Castle  in  the  far  West, 
filmy  and  blue  as  a  dream. 

Many  interesting  visitors,  of  whom 
Edmund  Burke  was  perhaps  the  most  fre- 
quent, found  their  way  to  Evergreen  Hall,  as 
the  house  was  at  that  time  named,  owing  to 
Lord  Erskine's  arbaceous  display.  The 
political  dinners  which  he  gave  were  re- 
nowned for  their  gaiety,  in  consequence  of 
the  host's  lively  spirits,  keen  wit,  and  excel- 
lent tales,  many  of  which  have  been  pre- 
served, but  I  must  forbear  their  relation. 
Sir  Samuel  Romilly  said  :  "  I  dined  there 
one  day  at  what  might  be  called  a  great 
Opposition  dinner  ;  nothing  could  be  more 
innocent  than  the  conversation  ;  the  topics 
were  light  and  trifling,  politics  being  hardly 
mentioned."  The  Duke  of  Norfolk  was  of 
the  party,  Lord  Grenville,  and  Lord  Holland, 
besides  many  more  nobles  and  gentlemen. 

The  visitor,  however,  whose  protest  so 
happily  affected  the  destiny  of  the  elms  was 
not  a  politician,  but  a  poet,  and  to  his  mind 
the  intention  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  seemed 
barbarous.  Standing  under  the  doomed 
branches,  doubtless  the  melancholy  poet 
could  hear  the  wind  sighing  sadly  among  the 
leaves  as  they  whispered  their  eternal  fare- 
well. Pleading  for  the  elms,  Cowper  de- 
clared that  the  Muses  would  be  indignant  at 
so  serious  an  offence  against  Nature,  and 
represents  them  taking  the  fate  of  the  trees 
into  their  own  hands  : 

"  Erskine,"  they  cried,  "  at  our  command 
Disarms  his  sacrilegious  hand  ; 
While  yonder  castle  towers  sublime 
These  elms  shall  brave  the  threats  of  Time." 


The  lawyer  yielded  to  the  persuasions  of 
the  poet,  and  the  lives  of  the  trees  were 
restored  to  them  when  at  the  eleventh  hour 
they  seemed  to  be  lost.  And  now,  though 
Lord  Erskine  has  been  buried  seventy  years 
in  the  parish  churchyard,  and  Cowper  has 
passed  behind  the  "  frowning  providence," 
of  which  he  wrote,  to  the  world  where  God 
reveals  His  "smiling  face,"  the  trees  still  stand 
as  before  and  bow  to  the  passing  breeze. 

When  Coleridge  visited  Kenwood  Place 
he  wrote  to  a  friend  describing  its  "  delicious 
groves  and  valleys,  the  finest  in  England"; 
he  also  mentions  the  "  cathedral  aisle  of 
giant  lime  trees  "  as  being  a  "  favourite  com- 
position walk  of  Pope,  who  was  an  intimate 
friend  of  Lord  Mansfield,  and  frequently 
stayed  at  his  house."  It  is  difficult,  however, 
to  reconcile  this  statement  with  the  recol- 
lection that  Pope  died  at  Twickenham  in 
the  year  1744,  and  that  Mansfield  did  not 
come  to  live  here  until  eleven  years  later ; 
for  it  was  in  1755  that  the  first  Lord  Mans- 
field bought  Kenwood  Place  from  the  Earl 
of  Bute.  The  groves  and  valleys  which 
Coleridge  admired  must  have  afforded  a  fine 
playground  to  the  Countess  of  Bute's  family, 
for  she  had  thirteen  children  born  while  she 
lived  there. 

A  former  mistress  of  this  place,  just  a 
hundred  years  before  Lady  Bute,  had  been 
a  Mrs.  Bull,  who,  it  is  interesting  to  know, 
was  a  daughter  of  Sir  Harry  Vane.  She 
was  married,  and  resided  here  near  the 
Heath  when  her  father  was  in  Vane  House, 
and  when  he  left  it,  after  the  Restoration,  to 
be  imprisoned  in  the  Tower. 

Kenwood  Place  in  1780  met  with  a  happy 
deliverance  from  the  onslaughts  of  the 
Gordon  Rioters.  The  incendiaries,  having 
burnt  down  Lord  Mansfield's  house  in 
Bloomsbury  Square,  from  which  his  lordship 
and  Lady  Mansfield  just  managed  to  escape, 
directed  their  attention  to  his  country  house 
near  the  Heath,  and  were  only  frustrated  in 
their  designs  by  the  clever  ruse  of  a  faithful 
servant.  Giles  Thomas,  who  was  landlord 
of  the  Spaniard's  Tavern,  intercepted  the 
ruffians  on  their  arrival  close  to  Kenwood 
with  an  invitation  to  refresh  themselves  gratis 
at  his  bar  before  commencing  their  work  on 
the  Lord  Chancellor's  mansion.  While  they 
were  availing  themselves  of  the  innkeeper's 
hospitality,  with  exactly  that  result  which  he 
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desired,  the  old  servant  procured  from 
London  a  detachment  of  Horse  Guards,  and 
to  this  formidable  resistance  the  inebriated 
creatures  quickly  succumbed. 

Giles  'i'homas  received  warm  gratitude 
from  his  old  master,  though  whether  his 
method  was  equally  approved  by  the  temper- 
ance society  of  his  day  we  have  never  been 
able  to  learn. 

The  mansion  which  had  been  thus  pre- 
served was  to  be  honoured,  half  a  century 
later,  by  the  most  distinguished  of  guests. 
In  1835  K^'"g  William  IV.,  many  members 
of  the  royal  family,  and  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  visited  here  in  state.  The 
village  of  Hampstead  was  en  fete  on  this 
occasion,  a  triumphal  arch  being  erected 
over  the  Spaniard's  Road,  and  near  to  it  a 
grand  stand,  where  the  King  received  an 
address  on  his  way  to  the  banquet  at  Ken- 
wood Place. 

To  prove  that  birds  of  the  legal  feather 
flocked  together,  a  future  Lord  Chancellor 
was  to  be  found  in  a  country  mansion  on 
the  other  side  of  the  village,  Alexander 
Wedderburn  having  left  Edinburgh  for 
London,  1757,  a  pushing,  unscrupulous  man, 
whose  sole  aim  in  life  was  ambition,  soon 
became  distinguished  in  the  Court  of 
Chancery,  entered  Parliament  1762,  was 
appointed  in  succession  Solicitor  and 
Attorney  -  General.  He  became  Chief 
Justice  of  Common  Pleas,  and  finally  in 
1795  was  presented  with  the  Great  Seal, 
being  raised  to  the  peerage  under  the  title  of 
Lord  Loughborough,  afterwards  Earl  of 
Rosslyn. 

His  first  place  of  residence  in  Hampstead 
was  Branch  Hill  Lodge,  and  his  later  one 
the  mansion  which  so  long  bore  his  name. 
Rosslyn  House  stood  at  that  time  in  the 
original  wealth  of  its  extensive  grounds,  a 
large  part  of  which  was  afterwards  cut  up 
and  built  upon ;  indeed,  within  the  last 
decade  further  encroachments  have  been 
made,  for  Wedderburn  Road  has  replaced 
more  of  the  park,  and  been  thus  named  in 
memory  of  its  celebrated  but  ill-esteemed 
owner. 

Having  gained  the  object  of  his  ambition, 
Lord  Loughborough  employed  his  official 
income    by  living  in  the  most  exaggerated 
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pomp.  He  kept  an  immense  retinue  of 
servants,  and  made  himself  ridiculous  by 
never  moving  outside  his  gates  except  in  a 
kind  of  procession  of  gilded  coaches. 

But  he  possessed  more  effective  means 
than  these  for  winning  the  scorn  and  hatred 
of  men.  He  showed  himself  absolutely  un- 
scrupulous and  cruel  in  passing  sentence  of 
death  for  the  most  trivial  offence,  or  to  gain 
his  personal  ends.  The  name  of  the  hang- 
man in  his  time  was  Burreaugh,  and  as  Lord 
Loughborough  Appeared  to  so  thoroughly 
enjoy  putting  on  the  black  cap,  his  con- 
temporaries pronounced  his  title  "  Love- 
Borough."  His  politics  were  as  unprincipled 
as  his  law.  He  would  change  from  one 
party  to  another  quite  unhesitatingly  to 
compass  his  private  designs.  He  was  never 
known  to  consider  the  feelings  of  other 
people,  and  at  the  time  of  the  American 
War  his  furious  attacks  upon  the  colonists 
caused  Benjamin  Franklin  to  swear  that 
he  "  would  never  forgive  the  insults  which 
that  man  had  heaped  upon  his  country- 
men." 

After  the  Great  Seal  had  passed  from  his 
hands,  his  only  object  was  to  ingratiate  him- 
self by  personal  attentions  at  the  Court  of 
the  King,  but  so  little  did  he  succeed,  that 
when  George  III.  was  told  that  Lord  Rosslyn 
was  dead,  that  monarch  replied  :  "  Then  he 
has  not  left  a  greater  knave  behind  him  in 
my  dominions." 

Rosslyn  House  has  during  the  last  two 
or  three  years  been  entirely  pulled  down. 
With  the  disappearance  of  the  house  is 
vanishing  also  the  avenue  which  led  from 
the  lodge  to  the  front-door.  Some  of  these 
trees  were  planted  in  Queen  Elizabeth's 
reign,  and  amongst  them  is  to  be  found  a 
hollow  trunk  which  formed  the  home  of 
some  notable  owls.  Doubtless  the  old  birds 
have  had  something  to  say  on  the  subject, 
screeching  their  loss  to  the  moon,  who,  how- 
ever, has  witnessed  so  much  devastation  in 
Hampstead  that  she  has  now  grown  quite 
cold,  and  makes  but  a  poor  response  to 
their  plaint.  Nor  would  it  comfort  the 
creatures  if  she  were  to  explain  that,  peeping 
through  the  window  of  a  human  dwelling 
that  night,  she  had  beheld  their  old  trunk 
cut  into  logs,  flaming  on  coals,  to  warm  the 
mean  thieves  who  had  robbed  them. 

2N 
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Truly  Hampstead  is  a  neighbourhood  of 
most  interesting  ghosts !  Some  of  the  old  trees 
still  remain,  and  they  serve  as  landmarks  to 
declare  where  the  departed  have  dwelt. 

The  name  of  "  Judges'  Walk  "  proclaims 
how  the  law-courts  were  forsaken  during  the 
Great  Plague,  and  the  Assizes  were  held 
under  the  elms  on  that  lovely  ridge  over- 
looking the  Heath.  At  one  end  of  the 
avenue   stands  the  low  snug  house  which 
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sheltered  the  famous  tragedian  Mrs,  Siddons 
in  her  last  quiet  years,  after  the  loud  applause 
of  the  public  had  ceased  and  the  curtain  of 
her  life  was  preparing  to  fall. 

Mrs.  Siddons  was  beloved  in  Hampstead 
ft>r  her  warm  -  hearted  benevolence,  and 
owing  to  the  perpetual  youthfulness  which 
genius  preserves,  she  was  known  also  for  her 
sallies  of  fun.  In  a  draper's  shop  one  day 
in  the  village,  when  buying  some  household 
material,  she  terrified  the  poor  assistant  by 
striking  an  attitude,  fixing  her,  powerful  eye 


upon  him,  and  in  tones  which  had  once 
made  great  audiences  tremble  and  turn  pale 
she  inquired,  "  Will  it  wash?" 

Her  marvellous  voice  is  said  to  have 
caused  even  her  fellow  actors  to  quail  before 
her,  and  in  a  sonnet  which  Coleridge  ad- 
dressed to  her  he  spoke  of 

The  shivering  joys  thy  tones  impart. 

Lastly,  returning  again  to  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  church,  we  find  three  or  four 
lime-trees  propped  up  and  still  remaining 
out  of  the  original  number  which  once  stood 
in  the  middle  of  Church  Row.  They  have 
been  looking  in  at  the  window  of  those  tall 
quaint  houses  ever  since  they  were  first  in- 
habited in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne. 

What  lively  sights  they  witnessed  below  in 
the  days  when  Church  Row  was  the  fashion- 
able rendezvous  and  evening  parade  of  the 
visitors  from  London  ! 

There  would  go  Dr.  Arbuthnot,  the  witty 
physician  to  Queen  Anne,  with  his  friends 
Pope,  Gay,  and  Swift  ready  to  enjoy  the 
jests  which  came  sparkling  up  in  his  talk, 
like  bubbles  in  a  glass  of  champagne.  Pope 
said  of  him,  "  He  was  a  man  of  humour, 
whose  mind  seemed  to  be  always  pregnant 
with  comic  ideas."  Swift  said,  "Oh  that  the 
world  had  but  a  dozen  Arbuthnots,  then 
would  I  burn  my  travels." 

There,  too,  went  the  Master  of  the  Temple, 
with  Mrs.  Sherlock  taking  his  arm.  People 
never  forgot  how,  when  he  had  refused,  it 
was  by  his  wife  only  that  he  could  be  per- 
suaded to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the 
new  monarchs  William  and  Mary,  and  they 
still  pointed  him  out,  saying,  "There  goes 
Dean  Sherlock  with  his  reason  for  taking  the 
oaths  on  his  arm."  .  .  .  This  good  Dean 
was  much  attached  to  Hampstead ;  he  died 
in  Church  Row  in  1707,  and  was  buried  in 
St.  Paul's  Cathedral. 

Church  Row,  though  doomed  to  quickly 
disappear,  stands  to-day  as  a  record  of  nearly 
two  hundred  years,  and  serves  as  a  picture 
of  the  past.  The  innate  conservatism  of  this 
venerable,  respectable  street  seemed  to  decree 
by  a  natural  law  that  the  Sedan-chairs  should 
linger  here  later  than  in  any  other  part  of 
London,  and  the  link-extinguishers  outside 
the  front-doors  have  only  comparatively  lately 
been  removed.     One  feels  that,  though  the 
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watchman  with  his  night-cry,  his  lantern,  and 
his  watch-box  have  all  ceased  to  be,  they 
have  left  the  emphasis  of  their  absence  be- 
hind. 

The  years  pass  with  the  constant  repetition 
of  their  changes : 

The  seasons  bring  the  flower  again, 
And  bring  the  firstling  to  the  flock. 

All  the  time  the  clock  on  the  old  church 
"  beats  out  the  little  lives  of  men." 

Everything  in  its  turn  appears  and  is  gone. 
Men  and  women,  the  houses  they  lived  in,  the 
fields  they  walked  in,  and  the  trees  which 
they  loved,  fall  down  before  the  scythe  of 
Time. 

Of  our  picturesque  old  Hampstead,  which 
is  doubly  dear  to  us  now  it  is  fast  fading 
away,   little  remains   but  the  great  Heath, 


which  we  have  secured  beyond  all  question 
of  desecration,  and  have  here,  at  least,  suc- 
ceeded in  paralyzing  the  vandalistic  hand  of 
the  builder.  The  Heath  stands  like  the 
ancient  mount  which  might  not  be  touched, 
and  is  preserved  sacred  to  the  joys  of  the 
poor  on  high-days,  to  the  strength  of  the 
health-seekers  and  play  of  the  children  on 
quiet  ones. 

With  its  vista  of  low-lying  roofs,  domes 
and  steeples  on  one  side,  and  its  wide  pano- 
rama of  outlying  country  bounded  by  hills  on 
the  other,  this  lovely  table-land  ever  serves 
for  the  uplifting  of  man's  soul  to  the  Highest. 
As  it  proved  to  Coleridge  and  Keats,  to 
Cowper,  to  Byron  and  Leigh  Hunt  the 
cradle  of  thought  and  inspiration,  so  it  is 
still,  and  must  ever  remain,  the  home  of 
many  men's  hearts  and  the  altar  of  all 
reverent  souls. 
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^ome  ©in  loiiDon  causeums 
anu  (Collections. 

By  G.  L.  Apperson. 

James  Cox's  Museum. 

N  the  second  act  of  Sheridan's 
Rivals  Sir  Anthony  Absolute,  en- 
raged at  his  son's  disinclination  to 
promise  immediate  and  uncon- 
compliance  with  his  wishes,  ex- 
"  Zounds  !  sirrah  !  the  lady  shall  be 
as  ugly  as  I  choose  :  she  shall  have  a  hump 
on  each  shoulder ;  she  shall  be  as  crooked 
as  the  crescent ;  her  one  eye  shall  roll  like 
the  bull's  in  Cox's  Museum  ;  she  shall  have 
a  skin  like  a  mummy,  and  the  beard  of  a 
Jew — she  shall  be  all  this,  sirrah  !  Yet  I 
will  make  you  ogle  her  all  day,  and  sit  up  all 
night  to  write  sonnets  on  her  beauty."  The 
allusion  to  the  bull  in  Cox's  Museum  has 
probably  puzzled  more  than  one  reader, 
though  at  the  time  of  the  play's  first  per- 
formance, in  1775,  it  was  perfectly  intel- 
ligible to  every  Londoner. 

For  a  short  period — 1773  to  1775 — 
James  Cox's  Museum  was  one  of  the  most 
noteworthy  shows  to  be  seen  in  London, 
Cox  himself  was  a  most  ingenious  me- 
chanician, a  silversmith  and  watchmaker, 
whose  place  of  business  was  at  103,  Shoe 
Lane,  Fleet  Street.  When  the  victories  of 
Clive  in  India,  and  the  success  of  the  same 
great  soldier  -  statesman  in  purifying  and 
settling  the  government  of  the  East  India 
Company's  dominions,  made  it  likely  that 
many  parts  of  the  interior  of  India  would  be 
made  accessible  to  British  commercial  enter- 
prise. Cox  determined  to  take  advantage  of 
the  new  openings  for  trade,  and  constructed 
a  number  of  elaborate  toys  and  ornamental 
contrivances  of  the  most  cunning  and 
intricate  mechanism,  and  of  the  richest 
materials,  which  he  hoped  to  sell  at  a  hand- 
some profit  to  the  Indian  princes  and  rajahs. 
The  ravages  of  Hyder  Ali  in  the  Carnatic,  a 
terrible  famine  in  Bengal,  and  other  disturb- 
ing events — wars  and  rumours  of  wars — 
prevented  this  plan  from  being  carried  out, 
and  Cox  found  his  ingenious  pieces  of 
mechanism  left  on  his  hands,  practically 
unsaleable,  for  Europe  afforded  no  market 


for  costly  baubles  of  this  kind.  Some  of 
Cox's  productions,  however,  must  have 
reached  the  Far  East,  for  on  the  occasion  of 
the  plundering  of  the  Summer  Palace  at 
Pekin  in  i860  several  articles  of  jewellery 
and  curious  mechanical  contrivances  were 
found  bearing  the  name  and  address : 
"James  Cox,  Jeweller,  103,  Shoe  Lane, 
London."  But  these  were  probably  of  less 
value  and  of  less  interest  than  the  wonderful 
articles  which  he  had  prepared  for  India. 

In  order  to  recoup  himself  for  the 
enormous  outlay  which  he  had  incurred,  the 
ingenious  silversmith  opened  an  exhibition 
in  Spring  Gardens,  which  was  at  once  known 
as  Cox's  Museum.  Mr.  F.  G.  Stephens  has 
lately  pointed  out,  incidentally,  in  a  paper  on 
Spring  Gardens,*  the  exact  site  of  the  room 
where  the  show  was  held.  "  The  Great 
Room  in  Spring  Gardens,  otherwise  called 
•  VVigley's  Auction  Rooms,' "  says  Mr. 
Stephens — in  which  from  1761  to  1772  the 
Society  of  Artists  of  Great  Britain  held  their 
annual  exhibitions  of  pictures — "  stood  at 
the  south-west  corner  of  Spring  Gardens,  and 
on  one's  right  hand  on  passing  from  that 
street  (which  was  never  a  thoroughfare  for 
vehicles)  into  the  Park,  to  enter  which  you 
had  to  go  between  two  tall  iron  bars,  with  a 
kind  of  frieze  over  your  head  connecting  the 
iron  bars,  of  which  there  were  three  in  all." 
Close  to  this  barred  opening,  on  the  right, 
was  a  shop  extending  "  the  width  of  the 
pavement,  which  was  wider  there  than  else- 
where, from  the  front  of  the  auction  rooms 
proper."  The  entrance  to  the  rooms  was 
approached  by  three  steps.  "  A  blank  wall 
of  brick  without  any  windows  faced  the 
street,  and  when  you  stood  on  the  south  side 
thereof  a  sort  of  lantern  of  glass,  raised  upon 
the  roof,  visible  above  the  parapet,  suggested 
to  observers  of  intelligence  that  it  lighted  a 
large  and  lofty  room  on  the  first  floor  of  the 
building,  to  which,  if  the  street-door  hap- 
pened to  be  open,  it  was  not  hard  to  guess  a 
then  visible  staircase  gave  access  from  the 
hall.  Just  below  the  stone  coping  of  the 
parapet  of  the  cheerless  fa(;ade  of  brick,  and 
immediately  above  the  door,  was  a  large 
board,  on  which  in  full  Roman  capitals  .  .  . 
one  might  read,  VVIGLEY'S  ROOMS." 
In  the  great  room  surmounted  by  the  glass 

*  Notts  and  Queries,  Z^  Series,  vol.  ix,,  pp.  49-51. 
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lantern,  standing  on  the  site  now  occupied 
by  the  offices  of  the  London  County  Council, 
were  exhibited  the  contrivances  of  Mr. 
James  Cox. 

The  circumstances  under  which  these 
beautiful  and  costly  toys  were  shown  were 
somewhat  curious  and  unusual.  In  1773 
Cox  obtained  an  Act  of  Parliament — it  re- 
ceived the  royal  assent  on  June  21 — which 
enabled  him  to  dispose  of  his  collection  by 
way  of  a  lottery.  The  preamble  to  the  Act 
sets  forth  the  circumstances  of  the  sale,  and 
remarks  that  "the  painter,  the  goldsmith, 
the  jeweller,  the  lapidary,  the  sculptor,  the 
watchmaker — in  short,  all  the  liberal  arts 
have  found  employment  in  and  worthily  co- 
operated "  in  producing  these  mechanical 
curiosities.  The  grammar  of  the  preamble 
is  not  above  suspicion — a  painter  is  hardly 
an  art  —  but  its  statements  are  not  ex- 
aggerated ;  for  NoUekens  the  sculptor  and 
Zoffany  the  painter  were  both  employed  by 
Cox  in  making  designs  for  his  contrivances. 

The  whole  collection  was  valued  at 
^197,500,  and  the  lottery  consisted  of 
120,000  tickets  at  one  guinea  each.  The 
chief  prizes  were :  two  of  ;^5,ooo  each,  two 
of  ;^3,ooo,  twelve  of  ^1,500,  eighteen  of 
;^75o,  fifty-two  of  j[^\^o,  and  one  hundred 
of  ;^3oo.  The  two  first  drawn  tickets  carried 
prizes  of  ^^  100  each,  and  the  two  last  drawn 
were  worth  ;^7So  each.  The  drawing  began 
in  the  Guildhall  on  May  i,  1775,  ^"^  soon 
afterwards  the  collection  was  dispersed. 

The  articles  drawn  for  and  exhibited  in  the 
Museum  were  fifty-six  in  number.  Full 
details  of  each  piece  may  be  found  in  the 
"  Descriptive  Inventory  of  the  several  ex- 
quisite and  magnificent  Pieces  of  Mechanism 
and  Jewellery,  comprised  in  the  Schedule 
annexed  to  an  Act  of  Parliament,  made  in 
the  Thirteenth  Year  of  His  present  Majesty, 
George  the  Third ;  for  enabling  Mr.  James 
Cox,  of  the  City  of  London,  Jeweller,  todispose 
of  his  Museum  by  way  of  Lottery.  Growing 
Arts  adorn  Empire."  Several  copies  of  this 
"  Inventory  "  are  in  the  library  of  the  British 
Museum.  It  was  sold  for  sixpence,  or  was 
given  gratis  to  those  who  bought  lottery 
tickets,  with  models  of  the  pair  of  ear  rings 
which  was  figured  in  the  frontispiece.  This 
pair  of  diamond  ear  rings,  said  to  have  been 
intended   for   the   Empress  of  Russia,  was 


valued  at  ;^  10,000.  In  the  "Inventory" 
they  are  placed  with  the  third  article  shown 
— a  bust  of  the  Empress,  modelled  by  NoUe- 
kens. 

The  "Inventory,"  after  a  recital  of  the 
preamble  to  the  Act,  has  a  long  preface  by 
Mr.  Cox,  followed  by  a  detailed  scheme  of 
the  lottery,  and  a  description  of  the  fifty-six 
objects  exhibited  and  to  be  drawn  for.  The 
descriptions  are  very  elaborate,  and  it  would 
be  impossible  to  reproduce  them  here.  The 
first  two  entries  represent  a  horse  and  tent — 
the  latter  probably  a  howdah — made  of  gold 
and  jewellery,  with  two  vases  of  flowers. 
The  tent  was  lined  with  mirrors,  and  the 
whole  was  supported  on  a  gilt  table,  with 
rhinoceroses,  containing  musical  bells, 
flower-pots  and  bouquets  in  pearls  and 
precious  stones,  a  mechanical  clock,  and 
other  adornments.  Among  the  articles  are 
several  musical  chimes  with  mechanical 
movements  ;  richly  caparisoned  bulls  ;  goats 
with  housings  of  pearls  ;  gilded  and  jewelled 
vases  supported  by  silver  turtles ;  rhin- 
oceroses standing  on  rocks  of  gold  stone, 
supporting  onyx  and  gold  cabinets ;  elephants 
and  silver  temples;  ca^es  of  mechanical 
singing-birds ;  and  other  things  of  the  kind, 
all  ablaze  with  silver  and  gold  and  precious 
stones. 

No.  39  is  a  palm-tree  made  of  copper, 
covered  first  with  silver,  "  then  with  a 
transparent  verdure  like  the  finest  enamel, 
through  which  the  very  veins  and  fibres  of 
the  leaves  may  be  seen,"  and  decorated  with 
dates,  insects,  and  flowers  of  jewel-work. 
The  next  in  the  list  is  a  temple  of  agate,  with 
triumphal  chariots  moving  on  a  rich  gallery, 
supported  by  palm-trees.  No.  46  is  called 
"  I'he  Chronoscope,"  and  is  described  at 
great  length.  The  writer  of  the  "  Inventory  " 
adds  :  "  In  the  year  1769  the  fellow  to  this 
stupendous  piece  was  sent  on  board  the 
Triton  Indiaman  to  Canton,  and  now  adorns 
the  palace  of  the  Emperor  of  China."  In 
this  Chronoscope  a  great  weight  of  gold  and 
near  100,000  stones,  including  diamonds, 
rubies,  emeralds  and  pearls,  are  stated  to 
have  been  used.  No.  50  is  a  throne,  32  feet 
in  circumference,  with  six  steps  in  circular 
form,  the  whole  "gilt  like  solid  gold."  Be- 
neath and  behind  the  throne  a  band  of 
mechanical    music — kettledrums,    trumpets. 
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etc — performed  "God  save  the  King!" 
Magnificent  vases  of  jewelled  flowers, 
musical  clocks,  a  pyramid  of  fountains, 
15  feet  high,  more  bulls  and  goats,  a  silver 
swan  as  large  as  life,  and  the  like,  complete 
the  list. 

The  silver  swan  as  large  as  life,  which 
could  move  its  neck  very  gracefully  in  every 
direction,  has  had  a  curious  history.  When 
Cox's  collection  was  dispersed,  it  passed 
with  some  other  articles  into  the  possession 
of  a  man  named  Weekes,  who  for  some  years 
kept  a  show,  called  "  Weekes'  Mechanical 
Museum,"  in  either  Tichborne  or  Coventry 
Street,  Leicester  Square.  The  son  of  this 
exhibitor,  Charles  Weekes,  died  so  recently 
as  1864,  and  at  the  sale  of  his  effects,  on 
May  26  in  that  year,  the  remains  of  a  number 
of  automaton  figures  and  fragments  of 
various  pieces  of  mechanism — broken,  rust- 
corroded,  and  very  dirty  —  were  knocked 
down  for  small  sums.  The  silver  swan  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  included  in  this 
sale,  but  is  said  to  have  been  lying  for  many 
years  in  the  cellars  of  the  Bank  of  England, 
until  at  last  it  was  acquired  by  a  gentleman, 
who  sent  it  to  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1867. 
When  that  exhibition  closed  it  is  further  said 
to  have  been  bought  for  the  amusement  of 
the  late  Prince  Imperial,  then  a  young  child. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  verify  these  state- 
ments, and  the  only  thing  now  certain  is 
that  the  silver  swan  can  be  seen  at  the 
present  day  in  the  middle  of  the  picture 
gallery  at  the  Bowes  Museum,  which  stands 
on  the  outskirts  of  the  town  of  Barnard 
Castle,  in  Yorkshire. 

In  thus  finding  a  permanent  home,  the 
swan  has  been  more  fortunate  than  the  rest 
of  its  early  companions  in  Spring  Gardens, 
few  or  none  of  which  can  now  be  traced. 
Some,  as  was  stated  above,  passed  into  the 
possession  of  another  exhibitor  named 
Weekes,  and  their  remains  were  probably 
among  the  rubbish  cleared  out  at  the  sale  in 
1864.  At  least  one  article  became  the 
property  of  a  showman  named  William 
Bullock,  who  travelled  the  country  with  a 
museum  of  curiosities.  In  "  A  Companion 
to  Bullock's  Museum,  containing  a  Descrip- 
tion of  upwards  of  Three  Hundred  Curi- 
osities," which  was  printed  at  Sheffield,  1799, 
there    is   this  entry :   "  A  superb   Piece  of 


Mechanism,  originally  a  part  of  Cox's 
Museum,  composed  of  gold  and  Jewelry, 
and  containing  a  variety  of  curious  move- 
ments and  figures.  In  the  bottom  is  a 
Cascade  of  Artificial  Water  with  constant 
motion.  This  piece  was  sold  by  Mr.  Cox  for 
;;^5oo."  Particulars  as  to  the  fate  of  the  other 
things  shown  in  Spring  Gardens  are  lacking. 
During  the  two  years  in  which  Cox's 
Museum  was  open  to  the  public  only  a  few 
persons  were  admitted  at  a  time,  at  a  charge 
of  I  OS.  6d.  per  head.  There  was  some 
grumbling  at  the  charge.  Hugh  Kelly,  the 
playwright,  wrote  a  poem  of  twenty-three 
stanzas,  entitled,  "On  hearing  some  Ob- 
jections to  the  high  Price  of  Admission  to 
see  Mr.  Cox's  Museum,"  in  which  he  re- 
proved people  for  being  willing  to  lavish 
money  on  masquerades,  opera-singers,  and 
so  on,  while 

When  Golconda's  whole    mines  in  one  wonderful 
blaze 

At  a  British  enchanter's  command, 
Start  warm  into  life,  as  enraptured  we  gaze,  ' 

And  are  birds,  beasts,  or  men  in  his  hand  ; 
We  then  shake  our  heads — "  Half-a-guinea's  too 
high." 

And  against  it  we  gravely  determine  ; 
Yet  the  very  next  minute  our  half-guineas  fly 

For  one  tweedle-dum-dee  from  the  Sirmen. 

Notwithstanding  the  high  charge,  the 
show  was  a  distinct  success.  There  are 
many  allusions  to  it  in  the  literature  of  the 
time,  in  addition  to  those  already  mentioned. 
In  the  New  Foundling  Hospital  for  Wit 
(Vol.  ii.,  p.  42,  ed.  1784)  there  is  "An 
Epistle  to  Dr.  Shebbeare,"  by  Malcolm 
Macgregor,  a  pseudonym  for  William  Mason, 
the  friend  of  Gray,  in  which  are  these  lines : 

So  when  great  Cox,  at  his  mechanic  call. 
Bids  orient  pearls  from  golden  dragons  fall. 
Each  little  dragonet,  with  brazen  grin. 
Gapes  for  the  precious  prize,  and  gulps  it  in. 
Yet  when  we  peep  behind  the  magic  scene, 
One  master-wheel  directs  the  whole  machine ; 
The  self-same  pearls,  in  nice  gradation,  all, 
Around  one  common  centre,  rise  and  fall. 

Horace  Walpole,  in  a  letter  to  Mason  dated 
August  4,  1777,  calls  these  verses  "the 
immortal  lines  on  Cox's  Museum." 

In  1 774  a  curious  pamphlet  was  published, 
entitled  The  Divine  Predictions  of  Daniell 
and  St.  John  demonstrated  in  a  Symbolical 
Theological  Dissertation  on    Cox's  Museum. 
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It  had  notes  and  other  apparatus,  and  was 
dedicated  to  the  Bishop  of  Gloucester.  The 
authorship  was  anonymous.  Passages  from 
the  book  of  Daniel  and  the  Revelation,  and 
descriptions  of  items  in  the  museum  were 
printed  in  parallel  columns.  The  intention 
appears  to  have  been  satirical,  but  the  satire 
is  obscure  and  of  no  interest  whatever.  The 
pamphlet,  however,  testifies  to  the  wide- 
spread interest  excited  by  Cox's  show.  In 
1772  it  was  visited  by  the  Rev.  John 
Newton,  the  friend  of  Cowper,  and  a  man 
by  no  means  given  to  the  seeing  of  sights. 
In  the  seventh  of  the  "  Letters  to  a  Noble- 
man," in  his  Cardiphonia,  he  says  :  *'  When 
I  was  lately  at  Mr.  Cox's  museum,  while  I 
was  fixing  my  attention  upon  some  curious 
movements,  imagining  that  I  saw  the  whole 
of  the  artist's  design,  the  person  who  showed 
it  touched  a  little  spring,  and  suddenly  a 
thousand  new  and  unexpected  motions  took 
place,  and  the  whole  piece  seemed  animated 
from  the  top  to  the  bottom."  The  good 
man  then  proceeds,  more  suo,  to  moralize  on 
what  he  had  seen.  He  again  alludes  to  this 
visit  in  the  first  of  •'  Five  Letters  to  Miss 
D "  in  the  same  work. 

Miss  Fanny  Burney,  in  Evelina,  which 
was  published  in  1778,  makes  her  heroine, 
with  Sir  Clement  Willoughby  and  Madame 
Duval,  pay  a  visit  to  Spring  Gardens.  As 
they  examine  the  wonderful  pieces  of 
mechanism,  a  discussion  arises  as  to  their 
utility,  and  the  man  in  charge  is  interrogated 
on  the  point.  "  Why,  sir,  as  to  that,  sir," 
replies  the  somewhat  puzzled  attendant, 
'*  the  ingenuity  of  the  mechanism  —  the 
beauty  of  the  workmanship — the — undoubt- 
edly, sir,  any  person  of  taste  may  easily 
discern  the  utility  of  such  extraordinary 
performances."  "Why,  then,  sir,"  says  Sir 
Clement  Willoughby,  "  your  person  of  taste 
must  be  either  a  coxcomb  or  a  Frenchman, 
though,  for  the  matter  of  that,  'tis  the  same 
thing."  Then  a  mechanical  pineapple 
opened,  a  nest  of  mechanical  birds  began  to 
sing,  and  the  argument  dropped. 

The  principal  mechanic  at  Cox's  Museum, 
whom  Miss  Burney  may  perhaps  have  in- 
tended to  indicate  as  the  man  in  charge  in 
this  dialogue,  was  Joseph  Merlin,  who  opened 
later  a  museum  of  his  own,  to  which  I  hope 
to  refer  in  another  paper. 
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HE  excavation  of  Caerwent  has  long 
been  under  consideration  by  anti- 
quaries in  the  West  of  England, 
and  we  are  now  glad  to  print  a 
circular  just  issued  by  some  of  the  members 
of  the  Clifton  Antiquarian  Club,  who  have 
resolved  upon  this  important  work  in  con- 
junction with  s^eral  energetic  members  of 
the  Monmouthshire  and  Caerleon  Antiquarian 
Association.  The  work  will  be  of  the  most 
interesting  character,  and  we  feel  sure  that 
the  necessary  funds  will  be  quickly  supplied. 
The  estimated  cost  of  the  work  is  over 
;2^5oo,  towards  which  about  ;^i25  has 
already  been  subscribed  locally.  Donations 
may  be  sent  to  the  honorary  treasurer  or  any 
member  of  the  committee. 

"Caerwent  Exploration  Fund. 

•'The  excavations  which  have  been  and  are 
still  being  carried  out  by  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries  at  Silchester,  the  site  of  the 
Calleva  Atrebatium  of  the  Romans,  have 
drawn  public  attention  to  the  importance  of 
systematically  exploring  and  describing  these 
very  interesting  records  of  the  former  history 
of  our  own  land. 

"At  Silchester  the  aim  has  been  not  so 
much  to  discover  beautiful  pavements,  or 
works  of  art,  as  to  recover  the  plan  and 
arrangement  of  a  Romano- British  City,  and 
to  throw  light  on  the  daily  life  and  culture 
of  its  inhabitants. 

"  As  is  well  known,  the  efforts  of  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries  at  Silchester  have  met 
with  marked  success.  A  very  large  portion 
of  the  ancient  city  has  been  examined,  and 
the  streets  and  houses  have  been  accurately 
planned.  Many  very  interesting  remains  of 
the  domestic  life  of  the  inhabitants  have  been 
found,  and  the  discovery  of  a  Christian  church 
close  to  the  Forum  may  almost  be  said  to 
mark  an  epoch  in  this  branch  of  historical 
research. 

"  That  the  work  so  ably  begun  at  Silchester 
should  be  carried  on  with  equal  energy  and 
care  in  other  parts  of  the  country  is,  it  need 
not  be  said,  a  matter  of  first-rate  importance, 
and  steps  have  already  been  taken  to  excavate 
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and  explore  the  Roman  City  at  Wroxeter,  in 
Shropshire. 

"  Here  in  the  West  of  England,  where 
Roman  remains  are  so  numerous,  there  are 
many  opportunities  for  continuing  this  work  ; 
and  it  is  now  proposed  to  excavate  and 
explore  in  a  similar  way  some  portion  of 
the  Roman  remains  at  Caerwent,  in  Mon- 
mouthshire, the  site  of  the  ancient  Venta 
Silurum. 

"The  City  of  Venta  Silurum  is  situate  on  the 
Roman  road  between  Isca  Silurum  (Caerleon) 
and  Chepstow,  and  was  one  of  the  stations 
on  the  XIV  iter  in  the  Antonine  Itinerary. 
Like  Caerleon,  it  doubtless  dates  its  origin 
from  the  time  of  the  subjugation  of  the 
Silures  by  Ostorius  and  Frontinus  in  the 
years  50-75  a.d. 

"The  city  itself  is  rectangular  (about  500 
X  400  yards  in  extent),  and  a  large  portion 
of  the  ancient  city  wall  is  still  standing. 

"  Relics  of  the  Roman  City  are  constantly 
being  found,  including  several  fine  pave- 
ments ;  but  the  only  systematic  exploration 
that  has  been  carried  out  was  done  by  Mr. 
Octavius  Morgan,  in  1855,  when  a  house 
and  some  baths  were  excavated  in  the  south- 
east quarter. 

"  A  fine  set  of  baths  was  discovered  here, 
and  a  pavement  which,  with  other  things,  was 
removed  to  Caerleon  (see  Archceologia,  vol. 
xxxvi.).  With  this  exception  the  Roman 
antiquities  found  in  this  interesting  site  have 
perished,  and  no  record  has  been  preserved 
until  the  year  1893,  when  Mr.  Milverton 
Drake,  in  conducting  some  building  opera- 
tions, found  another  house,  and  planned  as 
much  of  it  as  time  would  permit.  An  account 
of  this  will  be  found  in  the  Proceedings  of  the 
Clifto7i  Antiquarian  Club,  vol.  iii.,  pp.  41-55. 
•'The  houses  and  cottages  of  the  more 
modem  village  of  Caerwent  will  prevent  a 
large  part  of  the  site  being  explored,  but 
there  are  still  some  fields  unoccupied  by 
houses,  and  it  is  proposed  to  systematically 
excavate  these  and  carefully  plan  the  streets 
and  houses,  as  has  been  done  at  Silchester. 
If  possible  the  cemeteries  will  also  be  ex- 
plored. 

•'  With  this  object  a  committee  has  been 
formed,  and  it  has  been  determined  to  appeal 
to  those  interested  in  archaeology  for  help  to 
provide  the  necessary  funds. 


"The  executors  of  the  late  Mr.  Lysaght 
have  kindly  given  their  permission  to  begin 
this  summer  with  a  field  of  about  nine  acres 
in  the  south-west  quarter  of  the  city  ;  and 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Till,  the  tenants,  have  not  only 
most  kindly  given  their  consent,  but  are  also 
helping  the  undertaking  in  every  way. 

"  In  April  last,  the  Local  Secretary  for 
Gloucestershire  brought  the  matter  before 
the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  and  the  Council 
of  that  Society  has  made  a  contribution  to 
the  fund." 

The  Hon.  Treasurer  is  Alfred  E.  Hudd, 
Esq.,  F.S. A.,  94,  Pembroke  Road,  Clifton,  and 
the  Hon.  Secretary  A.  T.  Martin,  Esq.,  F.S. A, 
Rodborough  House,  Percival  Road,  Clifton. 


antiquarian  Jf3eto0. 

[  We  shall  be  glad  to  receive  information  from  our  readers 
for  insertion  under  this  heading.^ 


PROCEEDINGS  OF  ARCHAEOLOGICAL 
SOCIETIES. 

The  eleventh  Congress  of  ARCHiCOLOGiCAL 
Societies,  in  union  with  the  Society  of  Anti- 
quaries, was  held  on  Wednesday,  July  12,  at  Bur- 
lington House,  under  the  presidency  of  the  Right 
Hon.  Viscount  Dillon,  president  of  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries.  There  was  a  large  attendance  of 
delegates  from  the  various  national  and  local 
societies. 

Mr.  Ralph  Nevill,  F.S. A.,  was  re-elected  as  hon. 
secretary,  and  thanks  were  returned  for  his  past 
services. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  reported  that  the  committee 
had  provisionally  arranged  with  Messrs.  Constable 
to  at  once  publish  Mr.  Gomme's  General  Index  of 
Archaeological  Papers  from  1682-1891,  the  work  to  be 
issued  to  subscribers  in  simple  binding  at  the  price 
advertised,  and  the  connection  of  the  Congress  with 
it  to  be  suitably  acknowledged.  Messrs.  Constable 
had  also  agreed  to  undertake  the  issue  to  the  societies 
subscribing  for  it  of  the  Annual  Index,  at  the  same 
price  as  hitherto  paid.  The  Hon.  Secretary  pointed 
out  that  the  issue  of  the  Annual  Index,  the  col- 
lection of  subscriptions,  and  the  storage  of  surplus 
copies  and  subsequent  sale  of  separate  parts,  in- 
volved arduous  clerical  work,  from  which  it  was 
most  desirable  that  any  hon.  secretary  should  be 
relieved.  He  also  pointed  out  that  the  object  of 
the  Congress,  which  was  to  bring  about  the  publi- 
cation of  that  valuable  work,  the  General  Index, 
and  the  very  useful  Annual  Index,  were  satis- 
factorily attained  by  the  proposed  arrangement, 
and  congratulated  the  Congress  on  having  with 
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their  very  limited  means  achieved  a  work  of  such 
importance. 

On  the  motion  of  Chancellor  Ferguson,  F.S.A., 
seconded  by  Mr.  Stajiley  Leighton,  M.F.,  F.S.A., 
the  arrangement  was  approved,  subject  to  an 
instruction  (moved  by  Sir  Ernest  Clarke,  and 
seconded  by  Mr.  Phillimore)  that  due  care  should 
be  taken  that  the  Index  should  be  issued  to  the 
Congress  in  a  suitable  form  for  their  purpose,  not 
disfigured  by  advertisements. 

On  the  proposal  of  the  President,  the  best  thanks 
of  the  meeting  were  given  to  Mr.  Gomme  for  his 
liberality  in  giving  the  text  for  the  General  Index, 
and  congratulations  were  offered  him  on  the  realiza- 
tion of  his  labour. 

A  long  discussion  then  took  place  on  the  resolu- 
tion proposed  by  Mr.  Fry  (hon.  secretary  of  the 
British  Record  Society)  for  the  better  preservation 
of  certain  classes  of  records. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Fry,  seconded  by  Dr.  Holt- 
house,  it  was  resolved  that  "the  Congress  of 
Archaeological  Societies  in  union  with  the  Society 
of  Antiquaries,  having  regard  to  the  revelations 
relating  to  the  custody  and  condition  of  wills, 
parish  registers,  and  other  public  documents  in  the 
recent  Shipway  pedigree  case,  in  which  so  many 
documents  were  forged  and  stolen,  considers  that 
steps  should  be  taken  to  recommend  Government 
to  appoint  a  Royal  Commission  to  inquire  into  the 
subject  of  the  better  preservation  and  arrangement 
of  such  records,  whereby  such  practices  may  be 
rendered  impossible  in  the  future." 

On  reassembling  after  lunch,  the  Hon.  Secretary 
gave  an  account  of  the  work  taken  in  hand  by  the 
newly-formed  Lancashire,  Shropshire,  and  York- 
shire Parish  Register  Societies,  and  called  attention 
to  the  fact  that  not  only  was  a  complete  and 
detailed  list  of  registers  being  published  by  private 
effort  in  many  dioceses,  but  the  experience  of 
the  societies  named,  and  particularly  of  the  Shrop- 
shire Society,  showed  that  the  publication  of  all 
the  parish  registers  in  the  country  was  well  within 
the  reach  of  private  enterprise.  The  Yorkshire 
Society  now  numbers  227  members,  paying  a 
guinea  a  year,  and  has  six  registers  in  hand ;  the 
Lancashire  is  publishing  five,  and  has  more  than 
ten  ready ;  Shropshire,  which  by  the  aid  of  Mr. 
Stanley  Leighton,  MP.,  has  become  a  very  strong 
society,  has  already  published  twelve  registers,  and 
has  five  more  nearly  ready. 

In  the  unavoidable  absence  of  Mr.  Willis-Bund, 
F.S.A.,  the  Hon.  Secretary  gave  some  account  of 
the  very  complete  way  in  which  the  Worcestershire 
County  Council  Records  were  being  treated  under 
Mr.  Willis-Bund's  care. 

Mr.  W.  H.  St.  John  Hope,  M.A.,  mentioned  the 
subject  of  the  proposed  Catalogue  of  Effigies,  as  to 
which  active  steps  had  been  delayed  owing  to 
shortness  of  funds. 

Chancellor  Ferguson  placed  on  the  table  the 
volume  containing  the  illustrated  list  of  effigies  in 
the  diocese  of  Carlisle,  published  by  the  Cumber- 
land and  Westmoreland  Society,  and  gave  some 
account  of  the  method  employed  in  the  com- 
pilation. 

Ob  behalf  of  the  Wiltshire  Society,  the  Rev. 
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E.  H.  Goddard,  M.A.,  exhibited  two  completed 
books  of  Portrait  Catalogues,  now  the  property  of 
their  society.  Regulation  copies  of  these  had  been 
deposited  with  the  National  Portrait  Gallery.  Cata- 
logues of  other  collections  were  in  progress. 

The  Rev.  J.  C.  Cox,  LL.D.,  F.S.A.,  gave  an 
account  of  the  manner  in  which  it  was  proposed 
by  Messrs.  Constable  to  prepare  and  publish  the 
proposed  series  of  Victoria  County  Histories  pro- 
jected by  Mr.  G.  L.  Gomme,  F.S.A.,  and  Mr. 
Round  bore  testimony  to  the  close  scrutiny  to 
which  he  had  subjected  the  proposal,  and  his  satis- 
faction with  the  result.  After  considerable  dis- 
cussion, it  was  resokved  that  "  this  Congress  is  glad 
to  hear  of  the  project  of  a  complete  series  of  county 
histories,  termed  the  '  Victoria  History  of  the 
Counties  of  England,'  and  hopes  that  every  assist- 
ance will  be  rendered  by  the  various  Archaeological 
Societies." 

In  connection  with  the  subject,  attention  was 
directed  to  the  fact  which  the  Committee  had  men- 
tioned in  their  report,  that  no  archaeological  surveys 
of  counties  had  been  recently  published,  and  Mr. 
Manning  then  drew  attention  to  the  Survey  of 
Oxfordshire  made  by  him  and  hung  upon  the  wall, 
and  it  was  stated  that  the  Survey  for  Northants 
was  ready,  and  that  for  Derbyshire  half  done. 

Mr.  Gould  drew  attention  to  the  importance  of 
obtaining  a  complete  record  of  defensive  earth- 
works, many  of  which  had  never  been  recorded, 
and  were  in  constant  danger  of  destruction. 

Mr  Gomme  referred  to  the  failure  of  the  British 
Association  Committee  to  obtain  help  for  the  pro- 
jected Ethnographic  Survey  of  Britain,  information 
as  to  which  was  circulated  by  the  Congress.  He 
asked  that  the  societies  should  be  invited  to  assist 
the  very  interesting  and  desirable  scheme  by  col- 
lecting and,  if  possible,  publishing  photographs 
(full  and  side  face)  of  the  typical  inhabitants  of 
each  county,  and  by  having  a  sufficient  number  of 
skull  measurements  taken  by  competent  persons, 
so  as  to  work  out  the  physical  characteristics  of  the 
people.  Mention  was  made  of  the  extremely  valu- 
able work  done  in  this  way  for  several  counties  by 
Dr.  Beddoes,  and  the  Hon.  Secretary  wa§  directed 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  societies  in  union  to  the 
matter. 

A  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  then  accorded  to 
the  President  for  the  courteous  and  patient  manner 
in  which  he  had  presided  over  a  long  meeting,  to 
the  Society  of  Antiquaries  for  the  use  of  their 
rooms  and  their  hospitality,  and  to  the  Hon.  Secre- 
tary for  his  labours. 

^  ^  ^ 

The  fifty-sixth  annual  Congress  of  the  British 
Arch^ological  Association  opened  in  splendid 
weather  on  Monday,  July  17.  The  inaugural 
address  was  delivered  by  Mr.  H.  A.  Hubbersty, 
J. P.,  chairman  of  the  local  committee,  in  the 
absence  of  the  President,  the  Marquis  of  Granby. 
In  the  course  of  it,  Mr.  Hubbersty  gave  a  resume 
of  the  succession  of  archaeological  discoveries  in 
Derbyshire  from  the  Stone  Age  downwards,  refer- 
ring especially  to  the  remarkable  finds  made  by 
Mr.  Micah  Salt,  of  Buxton,  in  various  caves  of  the 
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district,  of  remains  of  the  Stone,  Bronze,  and  Iron 
Ages.  A  full  description  of  them  was  to  be  given 
by  Mr.  J.  Ward.  FS.  A,  in  the  course  of  the  week. 

The  real  business  of  the  meeting  began  on  Tues- 
day with  visits  to  Bakewell  and  Haddon  Hall. 
Mr.  I.  C.  Gould  conducted  the  party  to  the  summit 
of  the  Castle  Hill  overlooking  the  town.  This  so- 
called  castle  never  was  a  "castle"  in  the  strict 
sense,  but,  as  Mr.  Gould  pointed  out,  a  good  example 
of  an  Anglo-Saxon  earthwork.  The  central  mound, 
occupying  the  place  of  the  Norman  keep,  and  the 
outer  line  of  fortification  of  the  "  ballium,"  or 
enclosed  court,  are  distinctly  visible,  in  spite  of  the 
changes  of  nearly  one  thousand  years.  The  Danes 
had  held  Leicester,  Stamford,  Northampton,  and 
Derby  ;  of  these  "  burhs  "  they  retained  possession 
of  Derby,  and  there  is  good  presumptive  evidence 
that  it  was  to  defend  the  people  of  Bakewell  and 
to  keep  a  firm  hold  on  "  Peakland,"  and  prevent 
any  invasions  or  disturbances  there,  that  Edward 
the  Elder  constructed  this  earthwork,  as  is  recorded 
in  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle,  under  date  a.d.  924. 
The  mound  was  enclosed  by  a  wooden  stockade  or 
palisade,  and  from  certain  indications  there  was,  at 
a  later  date,  very  probably  a  small  stone  tower  in 
the  centre.  From  the  mound  a  delightful  view  of 
the  country  is  obtained,  with  Bakewell  lying  in  the 
hollow,  and  the  hills  forming  an  amphitheatre 
around  it,  every  one  of  them  having  prehistoric 
remains  in  the  shape  of  barrows,  for  the  most  part 
on  their  summits  ;  while  a  little  distance  ofif  up  the 
valley  a  plateau  cut  out  on  the  hillside  seems  to 
speak  of  an  ancient  "  mote-place,"  or  gathering- 
ground  for  the  tribes. 

From  the  castle  the  party  proceeded  to  the 
church,  so  ancient  in  its  history,  so  modem  as  far 
as  the  greater  part  of  the  actual  building  is  con- 
cerned, for  it  was  "restored"  in  1824,  1841,  and 
1852.  In  the  course  of  these  restorations,  the  whole 
of  the  nave,  aisles,  tower,  and  spire  were  taken 
down  and  rebuilt.  After  inspecting  the  exterior  of 
the  building,  the  members  and  friends  took  their 
places  in  the  church,  when  the  Vicar  first  gave  an 
account  of  the  recent  discovery  of  remains  of  the 
foundations  of  two  Norman  flanking  towers  at  the 
west  end,  and  of  other  works  lately  carried  out. 
Dr.  Cox  then  delivered  an  address,  in  which  he 
gave  a  resume  of  the  history  and  architecture  of  the 
church. 

In  1 1 10  the  cruciform  church,  with  narrow  aisles 
and  Norman  piers  and  arches,  was  commenced, 
about  the  same  time  as  the  round  Church  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchre  at  Northampton,  which  was  built 
between  1098  and  1108.  It  was  erected  on  the 
site  of  a  previously  existing  Saxon  church,  which 
was  probably  100  years  old  at  the  date  which  Mr. 
Gould  assigned  to  the  construction  of  the  earth- 
'  work,  A.D.  924.  The  two  western  towers  beyond 
the  present  west  wall  were  evidently  never  finished, 
for  the  steps  have  never  been  worn  by  the  foot  of 
man.  Thus,  the  present  beautiful  west  doorway  is 
of  later  Norman  work  than  the  remaining  piers  and 
arch,  having  been  built  when  the  towers  were 
abandoned  and  the  wall  pushed  further  east. 

The  church  was  founded  by  WiUiim  Peveril, 
natural  son  of  the  Conqueror,  who  had  vast  posses- 


sions in  Derbyshire ;  but  on  the  attainder  of  his 
descendant,  William  Peveril  the  younger,  Henry  II. 
bestowed  the  revenues  on  his  son  John,  afterwards 
King.  These  were  considerable,  about  ;^4,ooo  per 
annum  present  value.  John  gave  them  to  his 
"well-beloved  friend"  the  Bishop  of  Lichfield, 
from  whom  they  passed  in  the  course  of  the  next 
hundred  years  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter.  In  1280 
Archbishop  Peckham  poured  the  vials  of  his  wrath 
upon  the  Dean  and  Chapter  for  appropriating  all 
to  themselves  and  keeping  the  Vicar  very  poor. 
This  seems  to  have  been  characteristic,  for  they  had 
numerous  quarrels  on  the  subject  of  their  revenues, 
as  witness  the  long  litigation  with  the  abbey  of 
Lenton. 

In  the  thirteenth  century  the  church  was  altered 
according  to  the  prevailing  style,  and  the  beautiful 
Early  English  north  doorway  was  put  in.  At  the 
same  time  the  south  transept — still  called  locally 
the  Newark,  or  "  new  work  " — was  erected.  In  the 
early  part  of  the  fourteenth  century  the  chancel 
was  built,  and  the  Vernon  Chapel  in  1360.  This 
was  during  a  period  of  revival  after  the  devastation 
caused  by  the  Black  Death  in  1349.  The  octagon 
to  the  tower  and  spire,  the  clear-story,  roof-beams, 
west  window,  are  all  Perpendicular,  about  1400. 
As  an  illustration  of  "  restoration,"  the  west  window 
was  filled  in  1852  with  debased  Decorated  tracery  ! 

In  the  afternoon  a  visit  was  paid  to  Haddon 
Hall,  when  a  paper  by  Mr.  Carrington,  hon. 
librarian  at  Bel  voir,  "  On  the  Family  and  Record 
History  of  Haddon,"  was  read.  Mr.  Carrington 
traced  the  history  and  vicissitudes  of  the  Hall  from 
the  days  of  the  Peverils,  through  the  Ferrars  and 
Avenills,  to  the  Vernons  and  Manners,  to  each  of 
which  families  it  passed  by  female  descent — in  the 
latter  case  through  the  celebrated  Dorothy  Vernon, 
daughter  of  Sir  George  Vernon,  the  "  King  of  the 
Peak,"  who  married  Sir  John  Manners.  —  Mr. 
Gotch,  F.S.A.,  followed  with  an  admirable  paper 
"  On  the  Architecture  of  Haddon,"  in  which  he 
traced  the  marks  left  on  the  building  by  all  the 
various  families  to  whom  it  has  belonged,  until  it 
became  what  Horace  Walpole  called  it,  and  what 
it  is  to-day,  "  an  abandoned  old  castle  of  the  Rut- 
lands  in  a  romantic  situation,"  for  we  have  arrived 
at  an  age  in  which  romance  and  beauty  and  rude 
plenty  must  give  way  to  comfort  and  light  and  air. 
Mr.  Gotch  conducted  the  party  through  the  build- 
ing, pointing  out  all  to  which  he  had  drawn  atten- 
tion in  his  paper,  the  Gothic  banqueting-hall  with 
its  fine  screen,  the  panelled  withdra wing-room,  and 
other  parts  connected  with  the  Vernons,  and  espe- 
cially with  Sir  George  Vernon,  who  wrote  up  over 
his  doorway,  "God  save  the  Vernon,"  and  the 
splendid  long  gallery  or  ballroom  of  the  early 
seventeenth  century.  Incidentally  Mr.  Gotch 
finally  shattered  all  the  romance  connected  with 
Dorothy  Vernon.  Dr.  Cox,  in  the  morning,  had 
remarked  that  there  was  no  need  for  an  elopement, 
as  Sir  John  Manners  was  as  good  a  match  as  the 
young  lady  could  expect ;  and  now  it  was  pointed 
out  that  in  any  case  the  ballroom  and  the  fiight  of 
steps  and  the  terrace  were  none  of  them  in  existence 
till  after  her  death.  But  romance  is  slow  to  die, 
and,  as  Mr.  Gotch  eloquently  put  it,  in  spite  of  all 
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that  Sntiquaries  may  discover,  Venus  will  still  hold 
sway. 

In  the  chapel — a  most  interesting  little  building, 
with  south  aisle,  nave,  and  chancel — Dr.  Cox  gave 
another  address  descriptive  of  it. 

At  the  evening  meeting,  in  the  Town  Hall,  the 
Rev.  VV.  Fyldes  read  a  paper  "On  the  Roman 
Roads  in  the  Neighbourhood  of  Buxton,"  dealing 
specially  with  two :  (i)  that  from  Little  Chester, 
via  Derby  and  Arbor  Lowe,  to  Buxton  ;  and  (2)  that 
from  Brough. 

A  milestone  on  the  former  road  was  found  in 
1862,  but  it  is  mutilated,  and  the  inscription 
almost  illegible.  It  mentions  an  Emperor,  and 
is  "X  miles"  from  somewhere.  The  latter  is 
known  to  this  day  as  Bathamgate,  i.e.,  "  the  road  to 
the  baths,"  pure  Anglo-Saxon.  From  this  and 
many  other  circumstances  Mr.  Fyldes  argued  the 
importance  of  Buxton  as  a  Roman  station  and 
bath. 

The  second  paper  was  by  Mr.  W.  de  Gray  Birch, 
"  On  the  Name  of  Matlock  and  the  Ancient  Lead 
Mines  of  Derbyshire,"  and  was  read  in  his  absence 
by  the  Rev.  H.  D.  Astley,  hon.  secretary.  In  it  a 
graphic  account  of  lead- mining  in  the  county  and 
the  customs  connected  with  it  was  given  ;  but  the 
most  ingenious  point  was  the  suggestion  made  by 
Dr.  Birch  as  to  the  origin  of  the  name  of  Matlock. 
It  is  well  known  that  numerous  Roman  pigs  of 
lead  have  been  found  at  Matlock  and  elsewhere 
bearing  the  inscription,  "Met.  Lut.,"  or  "Metal. 
Lutud,"  and  one  recently — that  of  P.  Ruber  Aba- 
scantus — bearing  the  words,  "  Metalli  Lutudares." 
Dr.  Birch  connects  Lutudares  with  Welsh  hlud,  or, 
more  correctly,  llwd  =  lead,  "  the  people  of  the  lead- 
mining  district,"  and  then  he  suggests  that  Matlock 
is  simply  "Met.  Lut.,"  after  nearly  two  thousand 
years  of  vocal  corruption. 

On  Wednesday,  July  ig,  the  party  visited  Tides- 
well  Church,  which  was.  described  by  Canon 
Andrew,  the  Vicar.  He  said  the  present  church 
was  built  about  1348,  the  time  of  the  Black  Death, 
as  could  be  seen  from  the  architecture  of  the 
building.  The  Norman  church,  built  about  1080, 
had  entirely  disappeared  with  the  exception  of  two 
stones.  The  roof  of  the  present  structure  had  been 
apparently  "huddled  on,"  perhaps  from  lack  of 
funds,  from  the  fact  that  the  string-course  was  only 
begun  in  one  corner  and  not  continued.  There  was 
probably  a  Norman  chancel  arch  originally  as  at 
Castleton.  There  were  remains  of  no  fewer  than 
three  sanctus-bell  turrets  at  the  junction  of  the 
nave  and  chancel.  In  the  great  tower  there  was 
a  so-called  sermon-bell  of  Cromwell's  time.  The 
Vicar  went  on  to  say  that  he  had  always  made  it  a 
principle  to  resist  "  ignorant  restoration."  There 
did  not  seem  to  have  been  any  religious  house  at 
Tideswell ;  the  church  had  always  been  connected 
with  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Lichfield — at  least, 
for  the  last  thousand  years.  The  church  had  been 
served  by  a  body  of  secular  Canons  in  an  unbroken 
chain.  At  the  east  end  the  sacristy  behind  the 
reredos  was  remarkable.  It  was  very  conveniently 
situated,  and  was  a  sacristy  pure  and  simple,  the 
entrance  being  on  the  north  side,  while  on  the 
south  it  was  shut  off  by  a  wall,  and  would  never 


therefore  have  been  used  for  processions.  The 
stone  reredos  was  as  fine  and  dignified  as  any  in 
Europe.  The  names  of  the  figures  in  the  four 
niches  were  not  known.  The  great  tomb  in  the 
middle,  of  Sir  Sampson  Meverell,  was  of  very  con- 
siderable interest.  They  had  been  obliged  to  restore 
the  sides,  and  they  did  the  best  they  could,  but  not 
before  a  suggestion  had  been  made  to  remove  the 
tomb  altogether.  The  old  screen  had  suffered  from 
mutilation.  Some  8  inches  from  the  bar  which 
goes  across  where  the  tracery  was  intended  to 
house  itself  they  had  distinct  proof  of  that.  When 
Grindall  was  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  he  issued 
an  order  that  the  leaver  part  of  the  screen  might  be 
retained,  but  that  the  upper  portion  must  be  taken 
away  as  containing  ornaments  which  the  Puritan 
party  in  England,  then  very  strong,  did  not  care 
for :  "  Ornaments  were  to  be  destroyed,  defaced, 
abolished" — a  compendious  act — and  so  the  tops 
were  cut  off.  In  repairing  it,  the  stone  top  of  the 
reredos  was  copied  and  put  in  deal  upon  the  top  of 
the  mutilated  screen  ;  but  this  had  now  been  re- 
moved, and  the  screen  restored  on  the  ancient 
model.  There  was  a  watching-chamber  over  the 
porch,  and  there  may  be  found  in  that  porch  two 
little  crosses,  3  inches  each  way.  It  has  been  sup- 
posed that  these  were  consecration  crosses,  but  that 
was  probably  a  mistake.  A  great  deal  of  work 
was  done  by  lawyers  in  the  porches  of  important 
churches.  The  notary  public  would  have  his  clerk 
and  his  clients  there,  and  he  believed  those  little 
crosses  were  for  the  public  to  put  their  bonds  on, 
just  the  same  as  they  made  crosses  now. 

The  party  then  went  on  to  Eyam,  where  the 
Vicar,  the  Rev.  H.  J.  Freeman,  described  the 
church,  in  which  there  is  very  little  old  work  left, 
only  one  pillar  at  the  west  end.  The  story  of  the 
introduction  of  the  Plague  in  1666,  and  of  the 
devotion  shown  by  Mr.  Mompesson  (the  Vicar)  and 
his  wife  is  well  known.  An  old  carved  oak  chair  is 
shown  in  the  chancel  of  the  church  as  having 
belonged  to  Mr.  Mompesson,  and  an  ancient  font 
found  on  the  moor  is  said  to  have  been  the  one 
used  by  him.  The  register  containing  the  names 
of  all  who  died  in  the  Plague  was  exhibited,  but  it 
is  evidently  a  copy  by  a  later  hand,  not  the  original.. 
The  most  interesting  thing  at  Eyam  for  the  archae- 
ologist is  the  pre-Norman  cross  in  the  churchyard, 
which  was  described  by  Mr.  Lynam,  F.S.A.  This, 
like  the  old  font,  was  found  on  the  moor,  and 
erected  in  its  present  position  by  Howard  the 
philanthropist.  The  shaft  was  originally  longer  by 
2  or  3  feet,  as  may  be  seen  by  noticing  that  the 
junction  of  the  cross  with  the  shaft  leaves  2  or  3 
inches  margin  on  each  side.  The  ornamentation  is 
pure  Saxon. 

At  the  evening  meeting  in  the  Town  Hall, 
Dr.  Brushfield,  F.S.A. ,  read  a  most  interesting 
paper  on  "Funeral  Garlands,"  giving  a  full  account 
of  the  origin  and  meaning  of  the  custom,  and  refer- 
ring especially  to  Ashford  Church,  where  five  are 
still  in  existence,  and  Matlock,  where  there  are  six. 
They  were  always  used  at  the  funerals  of  young 
unmarried  girls  of  good  character,  but  whether  in 
every  case  they  were  betrothed  maidens  or  not  is 
uncertain.    Shakespeare  refers  to  the  custom  at  the 
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funeral  of  Ophelia  in  Hamlet,  where  the  first  priest 
speaks  of  "  her  virgin  crants,"  which  the  editors  of 
the  folios  changed  to  "  rites." 

Mr.  Charles  Lynam,  F.S.A.,  then  read  a  paper 
on  the  pre-Norman  crosses  of  Bakewell,  Eyam,  and 
Hope,  and  referred  to  the  valuable  work  done  on 
the  subject  by  the  Bishop  of  Bristol,  Rev.  Dr.  Cox, 
and  Mr.  Romilly  Allen. 

On  Thursday,  July  20,  the  prehistoric  stone 
circles  at  Arbor  Lowe,  Hartington,  and  Alstonfield 
were  visited.  Dr.  Brushfield  described  Arbor  Lowe, 
and  showed — from  a  comparison  of  it  with  Avebury 
and  Stonehenge,  and  from  the  remains  found  by 
Mr.  Bateman  in  the  barrow  at  the  north-east 
corner  and  at  Gib  Hill,  an  artificial  mound  skirted 
by  the  old  Roman  road  a  little  distance  off — that 
it  is  the  earliest  neolithic  monument  in  Britain. 
There  are  thirty-two  stones  in  the  circle,  all  lying 
prostrate,  but  these  must  originally  have  been  erect. 
The  dolmen  in  the  centre  is  now  level  with  the 
ground.  The  mound  and  ditch — the  latter  being 
inside,  between  the  mound  and  the  stone  circle- 
are  in  a  very  perfect  condition,  notwithstanding  the 
lapse  of  time  and  the  ravages  of  succeeding  genera- 
tions. There  are  two  openings,  on  the  north-east 
and  sou'h-west.  There  are  no  remains  of  any 
monolithic  galleries,  as  at  Avebury  and  Carnac. 
Gib  Hill  bears  the  same  relation  to  Arbor  Lowe 
that  Silbury  Hill  does  to  Avebury.  It  is  impossible 
to  arrive  at  the  origin  of  the  name,  though  from  the 
local  pronunciation  of  Arbor  as  "  Artor  "  it  would 
seem  as  though  popular  tradition  connected  it 
with  "Arthur."  "Lowe"  is  the  Saxon  word  for 
"  barrow."  It  was  evidently  the  burial-place  of 
some  great  primeval  hero  or  chieftain,  with  whom 
King  Arthur  may  have  been  associated,  as  is  so 
often  the  case  in  popular  tales,  and  as  time  went  on 
it  may  have  been  used  as  a  place  of  religious  resort ; 
but,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Lynam,  who  followed, 
any  idea  of  temple  or  sacrifice  must  be  at  once 
discarded. 

At  the  evening  meeting  an  exhaustive  paper  on 
"  Defensive  Earthworks,"  referring  especially  to 
those  remaining  in  Derbyshire,  was  read  by  Mr. 
I.  C.  Gould  ;  and  a  paper  by  Mr.  J.  Ward,  F.S.A., 
on  "  The  Archaeology  of  Derbyshire,"  wjis  read  in 
the  author's  absence  by  the  Rev.  H.  D.  Astley, 
hon.  secretary.  Mr.  Ward  said  that  Derbyshire, 
in  proportion  to  its  size,  was  unsurpassed  by  any 
other  county  in  respect  to  its  antiquities.  The 
small  cave  at  Cresswell  yielded  more  remarkable 
results  than  any  other,  except  Kent's  Hole,  Torquay. 
There  were  found  remains  in  Derbyshire  which 
showed  several  races  of  men.  Mr.  Ward  next 
touched  on  the  fauna  and  flora,  the  barrows  and 
sepulchral  remains.  Among  the  articles  enumerated 
were  drinking-cups,  incense-cups,  flakes  and  rude 
implements,  bronzes,  pins,  etc.  All  the  evidence 
proved  Buxton  was  a  place  of  resort  in  Roman 
times. 

Mr.  Lynam  hop)ed  the  people  of  Derbyshire  who 
were  interested  in  defensive  earthworks  and  other 
matters  brought  before  the  Congress  would  carry 
investigation  further. 

On  Friday,  July  21,  Castleton,  Hope,  and 
Hathersage  were  visited,  including  Mam  Tor,  with 


the  grand  prehistoric  earthwork  on  its  sununit,  of 
which  an  account  had  been  given  by  Mr.  Gould  on 
the  previous  evening.  Mr.  Blashill  described  the 
ancient  castle  of  the  Peverils,  from  which  the  place 
takes  its  name.  It  is  situated  on  an  almost  inac- 
cessible rock  promontory  overlooking  the  town,  and 
must  have  been  an  impregnable  fortress  in  early 
days.  It  was  founded  by  William  Peveril,  who  is 
usually  considered  to  have  been  a  natural  son  of 
William  the  Conqueror,  though  Mr.  Andrew,  of  the 
Numismatic  Society,  and  a  keen  local  antiquary, 
gave  reasons  for  believing  that  he  was  in  reality  a 
son-in-law  of  the  Conqueror.  A  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  outer  wall  of  circumvallation  remauns, 
but  the  present  late  Norman  keep  stands  at  one 
corner  instead  of  in  the  centre  of  the  enclosure, 
which  seems  to  point  to  the  existence  of  an  earlier 
Saxon  fortress  on  the  same  spot.  There  is  no  evi- 
dence, however,  of  a  castle  having  been  here  prior  to 
the  Conquest,  and  the  "  herring-bone"  masonry  in 
the  outer  wall  was  probably  the  work  of  Saxon 
artificers  employed  by  the  first  Peveril  soon  after 
that  event.  The  true  date  of  the  foundation  may 
be  taken  as  1068,  the  same  year  that  Nottingham 
Castle  was  built. 

At  Hope,  the  church  and  pre-Norman  cross  were 
described  by  Mr.  Lynam,  F.S.A.  The  church  has 
been  "  restored"  and  not  improved  by  the  present 
Vicar.  The  pulpit  is  curious,  dating  from  the 
Commonwealth.  The  carving  is  fine,  and  the 
name  of  "Thomas  Bocking,  Teacher" — a  quaint 
illustration  of  the  mode  of  thought  of  the  day — and 
those  of  the  churchwardens,  with  the  date  "  1652," 
are  carved  upon  it. 

At  Hathersage,  on  the  road  to  which  the  Roman 
camp  at  Brough,  from  which  the  "Bathamgate" 
goes  in  a  direct  line  to  Buxton,  was  passed,  Mr. 
Lynam  described  the  church ;  the  Vicar  gave  an 
account  of  the  Eyre  family,  mentioning  the  tradition 
that  the  name  is  derived  from  the  circumstance 
that  the  founder  of  the  family  loosened  the  Con- 
queror's visor  at  Hastings,  so  giving  him  "air"; 
Mr.  A.  Oliver  described  the  magnificent  Eyre  brass 
in  the  chancel ;  and  Mr.  Gould  conducted  the  party 
over  the  ancient  earthwork.  This  latter  is  circular, 
and  may  therefore  be  Danish,  in  Mr.  Gould's 
opinion.  Half  the  line  of  the  vallum  and  fosse 
remains  fairly  perfect,  but  the  Vicarage  garden 
cuts  into  the  rest. 

At  Hathersage  churchyard  is  shown  the  grave  of 
"  Little  John,"  10  feet  6  inches  long. 

At  the  evening  meeting  the  three  concluding 
papers  of  the  Congress  were  read.  The  first  paper 
was  by  Mr.  John  Ward,  F.S.A..  "On  the  Dis- 
coveries of  Mr.  Micah  Salt,  of  Buxton,"  and  was 
read,  in  his  absence,  by  Mr.  G.  Patrick,  hon. 
secretary.  Mr.  Ward  dealt  more  particularly  with 
Deep  Dale  Cave,  giving  a  full  account  of  the 
excavation  of  that  cavern,  more  especially  the  first 
chamber,  and  the  objects  found  therein  by  Mr. 
Micah  Salt.  He  then  proceeded  to  notice  Grinlow, 
Fairfield  Low,  Thirkelow,  Thirkelow  Frith,  and 
Stoop  High  Edge  barrow,  where  a  bronze  blade 
was  found,  together  with  flint  implements  and 
decorated  pottery.  He  called  attention  to  a  rock- 
shelter  in  Lovers'  Leap,  and  a  small  cave  near  the 
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gaswotks,  which  had  been  inhabited,  and  then 
dealt  with  the  very  large  number  of  flints  dis- 
covered close  together  in  a  field  at  Brierlow  Farm, 
near  Buxton,  a  new  and  interesting  find,  since 
nothing  like  a  flint  factory  had  before  been  proved 
to  exist  in  Derbyshire.  He  mentioned  also  what 
appeared  to  be  pit-dwellings  on  Ravens  Low,  near 
the  Goyt  Valley.  At  Gospel  Hillock,  King  Stem- 
dale,  Mr.  Salt  had  discovered  an  interment  under  a 
large  flag-stone.  The  bones  were  much  decayed, 
but  the  interesting  point  was  the  covering  of  the 
body  with  grass  mixed  in  clay.  The  grass  still 
retained  its  shape  and  colour,  but  immediately 
faded  when  exposed  to  the  air.  This  was  a  very 
old  interment,  the  body  being  laid  in  the  "con- 
tracted position."  Mr.  Bateman  noticed  these 
grasses  in  his  work. 

Mr.  Andrew  Oliver  followed  with  a  paper  on 
"The  Monumental  Brasses  of  Derbyshire,"  in 
which  a  full  description  was  given,  and  a  rubbing 
shown  of  everj'  brass  now  existing  in  the  county. 

The  last  paper  was  by  the  Rev.  H.  D.  Astley, 
hon.  secretary,  on  "  Jet  and  Cannel  Coal  Ornaments 
^d  Slate  Implements,"  illustrated  with  numerous 
drawings  of  the  crannog  at  Dumbuck,  and  an  exhi- 
bition of  the  objects  found  there,  kindly  lent  by 
Mr.  Donnelly,  the  discoverer.  From  an  exhaustive 
survey  of  such  ornaments  and  implements  found  in 
our  own  and  other  countries,  special  reference  being 
made  to  the  many  interesting  discoveries  of  that 
age  in  Derbyshire,  and  a  comparison  of  the  ancient 
remains  with  those  still  used  by,  and  with  the 
customs  of,  people  still  in  the  neolithic  stage  of 
culture,  Mr.  Astley  argued  that  the  Dumbuck 
crannog  is  a  monument  of  the  later  Stone  Age. 
Mr.  Lynam  suggested  that  the  second  chamber  in 
the  Deep  Dale  cavern  needs  further  exploration, 
and  Dr.  Brushfield  expressed  his  hearty  con- 
currence with  the  views  of  the  writer  of  the  last 
paper. 

On  Saturday,  July  22,  the  party  was  divided, 
some  proceeding  to  examine  the  earthworks  on 
Coombs  Moss  and  Blackstone  Edge,  under  the 
guidance  of  Mr.  Gould  ;  others  driving  to  Ashford 
and  Taddington  to  visit  the  churches.  The  con- 
cluding meeting  was  held  in  the  Town  Hall  at 
three  o'clock.  The  success  of  the  Congress  is 
largely  due  to  the  local  hon.  sec.,  Mr.  W.  R. 
Bryden,  F.R.I.B.A.,  whose  energy  and  zeal  were 
beyond  praise. — Communicated  by  the  Hon.  Editorial 
Secretary. 


IRet)ietoi5  anD  Jl^otices 
of  I3eto  T6oob0. 

YoLE    AND  Christmas  :    Their    Place    in    the 
Germanic  Year.     By  Alexander  Tille.     Lon- 
don: David  Nutt,  1899.     8vo.,  pp.  218. 
The  present  work  follows  up  otners  on  kindred 
topics  by  the  same  author,  but  published  in  Ger- 
many.    Dr.   Tille  devotes  successive  chapters   to 
the  Germanic  Year,  the  Beginning  of  the  Anglo- 
Gierman  Year,  the  Feast  of  Martinmas,  Martinmas 


and  the  Tri-partition  of  the  Year,  Martinmas  and 
the  Dual  Division  of  the  Year,  Martinmas  and 
Michaelmas,  Solstices  and  Equinoxes,  the  Calends 
of  January,  Tabula  Fortunae,  the  Nativity  of  Christ, 
Beda  de  Mensibus  Anglorum,  Nativity,  Christes 
Maess  and  Christmas,  the  Scandinavian  Year, 
Scandinavian  Offering  Tides,  the  Scandinavian 
Yule,  and  finally  sums  up  his  results.  He  shows 
that  the  year  of  the  early  Teutonic  tribes  consisted 
of  but  two  seasons,  summer  and  winter,  as  is 
evidenced  by  the  fact  that  the  words  "summer" 
and  "  winter,"  which  are  not  found  in  other  Aryan 
languages,  are  common  to  all  the  Teutonic  tongues  ; 
while  the  names  of  the  other  seasons  and  of  the 
months  vary  in  e'^ery  dialect,  and  hence  are  com- 
paratively modern.  The  beginning  of  the  year 
was  reckoned  from  the  beginning  of  the  winter 
season,  a  date  corresponding  very  nearly  with  our 
Martinmas ;  this  is  still  the  beginning  of  the  year 
for  farm-servants  in  the  English  county  (Derby)  in 
which  these  lines  are  being  written.  Oriental  and 
Egyptian  influences  led  to  the  division  of  these  two 
seasons  into  six  "  tides  "  of  threescore  days,  which 
were  grouped  into  two  or  three  periods  as  occasion 
required.  (Traces  of  this  division  survived  in  Eng- 
land in  the  days  of  Bede,  when  in  two  instances 
two  consecutive  months  were  known  by  the  same 
name.)  Then  came  contact  with  Roman  civiliza- 
tion, with  its  calculation  from  solstices  and  equi- 
noxes, and  its  division  of  the  calendar  into  months 
and  quarters,  the  dates  of  which  were  far  from 
corresponding  to  the  old  threescore  -  day  tides 
Gradually  economic  changes,  consequent  on  im- 
proved agriculture,  threw  the  winter  slaughtering 
season  later  in  the  year;  and  when  the  Church 
instituted  its  Nativity  festival  at  the  end  of  Decem- 
ber, it  presently  took  over  the  festivities  of  the 
November  New- Year  feast.  The  Roman  calendar, 
with  ecclesiastical  additions,  finally  superseded  the 
old  Germanic  and  heathen  one ;  while  the  Roman 
secular  and  pagan  forms  of  merry-making  on  the 
Calends  of  January  were  adopted  bodily,  and  now 
form  what  are  popularly  supposed  to  be  some  of 
the  specially  German  characteristics  of  a  specially 
German  festival. 

So  far.  Professor  Tille  has  given  us  the  best  and 
fullest  work  on  the  subject  that  has  yet  appeared 
in  English,  and  his  argument  is  specially  well 
worked  out  on  the  economic  and  practical  side,  a 
side  which  too  often  receives  insufficient  attention 
from  folklorists.  But  we  think  his  treatment  of 
fire  ceremonies  and  festivals  decidedly  inadequate, 
and  the  absence  of  any  comparison  with  the  Celtic 
reckoning  of  the  year  seems  greatly  to  detract  from 
the  certainty  of  his  conclusions.  And  we  must 
demur  strongly  to  the  constantly  underlying  as- 
sumption that  the  first  historical  record  of  a 
custom  is  equivalent  to  the  first  institution  of  a 
custom.  It  no  more  follows  that  because  it  is 
recorded  that  William  the  Norman  held  high 
festival  at  Christmas,  no  English  King  had  done  so 
before  him,  than  it  follows  that  because  it  is  re- 
corded that  Athelstan  of  Wessex  was  crowned 
King  of  the  Mercians  at  Kingston-on-Thames,  no 
Mercian  King  had  ever  been  crowned  there  before 
him.    And  so  in  other  cases. 
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Records  of  the  Borough  op  Leicester.     Edited 
by   Mary   Bateson.     With  a   Preface   by  the 
Lord   Bishop  of  London.     Facsimiles.     Lon- 
don :  C.J.  Clay  and  Sons,  Cambridge  University 
Press.  1899.     8vo.,  pp.  Ixviii,  448.     Price  25s. 
net. 
This  volume  of  upwards  of  500  pages  consists  of 
a  series  of  extracts  from  the  archives  of  the  Cor- 
poration of  Leicester  from  1103  to  1327. 

The  earliest  charter  is  one  of  Robert  Count  of 
Meulan  to  his  I^icester  merchants,  and  this  is 
followed  by  a  writ  of  Henry  L  concerning  the  tolls 
on  the  Earl  of  Leicester's  men  at  Oxford.  The 
ninth  document  is  the  charter  of  King  John  to  the 
burgesses,  dated  December  26,  1199. 

The  first  Merchant  Gild  Roll,  which  consists  of 
eleven  membranes,  begins  with  the  year  1196,  and 
goes  down  to  the  year  1225.  The  second  Gild  Roll 
extends  from  1234  to  1274.  Other  rolls  continue 
the  records  of  the  Merchant  Gild  to  the  end  of 
Edward  IL  There  are  also  many  valuable  Tallage 
rolls  from  1269  onwards.  A  highly  interesting 
document  in  Norman-French  is  the  long  charter  of 
Edmund  Crouchback,  reforming  the  procedure  of 
the  Leicester  Portmanmoot,  dated  1277. 

The  first  Mayor's  account  begins  with  the  year 
1300.  An  important  part  of  the  early  Mayors' 
accounts  is  the  record  of  presents  made  on  behalf 
of  the  Corporation.  Lawrence  le  Seelar,  Mayor  of 
Leicester  1307-8,  renders  account  for  four  gallons  of 
wine  sent  to  the  Steward  of  the  Honour  of  Leicester 
on  the  Feast  of  the  Translation  ;  and  also  elaborate 

f)resents  in  kind  to  the  Lord  King  on  his  first  coming 
rom  Scotland.  These  presents  to  royalty  included 
saffron  and  pepper,  3d. ;  ginger  powder  and  condi- 
ment, 8d. ;  garlic  and  onions,  i^d. ;  three  legs  of 
pork,  3d. ;  two  carcases  of  beef,  20s. ;  and  one  tun 
of  wine.  The  total  expenditure  by  the  Mayor  on 
this  royal  visit  amounted  to  £%  i8s.  gd. 

Of  all  the  various  documents  amid  these  early 
archives,  those  which  yield  the  most  vivid  insight 
into  the  town  life  of  a  thriving  borough  at  the 
beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century  are  the 
Coroners'  Rolls,  which  extend  from  1297  to  1326. 
The  first  entry  is  of  a  thief  who  fled  to  the  Church 
of  St,  Margaret,  and  stayed  there  for  twelve  days. 
Every  church  was  a  sanctuary,  and  no  malefactor 
could  be  taken  by  force  therefrom  ;  it  was  the  duty 
of  the  authorities  to  beset  the  church,  so  as  to 
prevent  the  escape  of  the  prisoner,  and  send  for  a 
coroner.  The  coroner  parleyed  with  the  refugee, 
who  had  his  choice  between  submitting  to  trial  and 
abjuring  the  realm.  In  this  case  the  thief  chose 
trial  for  various  robberies;  the  jury  found  him 
guilty,  and  he  was  hung. 

The  verj'  next  entry  concerns  another  thief,  who 
fled  to  the  Church  of  St.  John ;  but  he  confessed  to 
a  burglary,  and  abjured  the  realm  of  England, 
forfeited  his  chattels,  and  had  the  port  of  Dover 
assigned  to  him. 

These  records  are  printed  in  extended  Latin, 
with  the  translation  on  the  lower  half  of  the  page ; 
they  have  had  the  advantage  of  being  revised  by 
Mr.  Stevenson,  of  Exeter  College,  Oxford,  and  also 
by  Archdeacon  Stocks,  Vicar  of  St.  Saviour's. 
Leicester,   a   local  antiquary  of  no  mean  repute. 


The  work  seems  to  have  been  accomplished  with 
exceptional  accuracy.  In  cutting  the  leaves,  four 
mistakes  were  noticed ;  but  on  consulting  a  list  of 
errata,  which  had  been  overlooked,  it  was  found 
that  each  of  them  had  been  corrected. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  volume  Miss  Bateson 
gives  a  most  admirable  Introduction  of  sixty-three 
pages.  It  is  there  pointed  out  that  in  the  history 
of  English  boroughs,  Leicester  is  a  jjeculiarly  inter- 
esting example,  because  it  differed  so  strongly  from 
the  normal  type.  In  its  early  history  it  was  ab- 
normal, inasmuch  as  it  was  one  of  the  five  Danish 
Burhs.  At  a  later  'period  it  was  again  rendered 
abnormal  through  being  handed  over  by  the  King 
to  the  power  of  a  great  lord.  Much  light  is  thrown 
in  this  introduction  on  such  questions  as  Manorialism 
in  the  Fields,  the  Burghal  Courts,  the  Merchant 
Gild,  and  the  power  of  the  Earl's  Steward.  As  Miss 
Bateson  well  remarks,  "These  records  treat  of 
mediaeval  life  almost  exclusively  from  one  point  of 
view,  that  of  the  Town  Clerk.  Politics,  religion, 
morals,  sentiment,  were  all  alike  alien  to  his 
purpose.  But  his  prosy  record  of  matter  of  fact 
has  a  charm  of  its  own  altogether  apart  from  its 
historical  value." 

It  is  perhaps  a  hackneyed  term  for  a  reviewer  to 
use,  but  of  this  volume  it  may  be  conscientiously 
said  that  it  is  of  extreme  value  to  the  historian  of 
English  towns,  and  ought  to  be  on  the  shelves  of 
every  antiquary  interested  in  municipal  develop- 
ment. It  is  much  to  be  hoped  that  future  volumes 
dealing  with  the  later  Leicester  records  will  be 
forthcoming  in  due  course. 

J.  Charles  Cox,  LL.D.,  F.S.A. 
*      *      * 
Alfred  the  Great,  containing   Chapters  on 
HIS  Life  and  Times.     By  Frederic  Harrison, 
the  Lord  Bishop  of  Bristol,  Professor  Oman, 
Sir  Clements  Markham,  Rev.  Professor  Earle, 
Sir  F.  Pollock,  and  Rev.  W.   T.  Loftie.     Also 
containing    an    Introduction    by    Sir    Walter 
Besant,   and  a  poem   by  the   Poet   Laureate. 
Edited  by  Alfred  Bowker      Illustrated.     Lon- 
don ;  A.  and  C.  Black,  1899.      8vo.,  pp.  xii,  260. 
Price  5s. 
This  timely  volume  is  dedicated  to  our  Queen, 
who  traces  her  descent  through  thirty-two  genera- 
tions and  forty-eight  sovereigns  to  the  hero  King  of 
Wessex,  Alfred  the  Great.    It  consists  of  a  compact 
bundle  of  essays  written  by  sf)ecialists  concerning 
the  various  phases  of  his  manifold  energy,  and  it  is 
timely  because,  none  too  soon,  it  comes  to  inform 
and  interest  all  English-speaking  people  about  their 
greatest  forefather,  the  one  thousandth  anniversary 
of  whose  death  is  shortly  to  be  commemorated. 

Tradition  gives  October  26,  901,  as  the  date  when 
Alfred  closed  a  career  of  fifty-two  years  full  of 
noble  aspirations  and  immense  achievements.  By 
a  caprice  of  the  schools,  the  average  study  of 
English  history  begins  from  the  Normans  of  1066 ; 
those  very  people  who  take  a  just  pride  in  their 
acquaintance  with  a  Pericles  or  a  Julius  must 
confess  to  knowing  little  of  him  who,  less  time  ago, 
and  nearer  home,  earned  the  name  of  "the  most 
perfect  character  in  history."  Dry  lore  and  deli- 
cately-woven legend  have  both  indeed  been  busy 
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with  his  fame  through  centuries.  The  present 
volume,  while  not  pretending  to  exhaust  the  avail- 
able materials,  puts  reliable  facts  and  generous 
appreciations  before  us.  Every  lover  of  this 
country  of  historical  scenes  and  of  high  example, 
who  is  still  willing  to  learn,  should  welcome  the 
book. 

The  general  remarks  of  Sir  Walter  Besant  create 
an  atmosphere  in  which  we  see  more  clearly  the 
Alfred  drawn  by  the  essayists  ;  Mr.  Harrison,  who 
loyally  promotes  that  enthusiasm  for  the  King's 
memory  which  he  initiated  some  months  ago,  hits 
upon  the  phrase  "sagacious  heroism"  to  express 
the  man.  Heroic  Alfred  was  in  no  uncertain  sense, 
and  Aristotle  would  have  claimed  in  him  the  heau- 
ideal  of  practical  wisdom.  He  toiled  devotedly  for 
the  public  good,  and  gave  his  kingdom  security  for 
dismay,  order  for  chaos.  Himself  happy  in  his 
family,  he  befriended  the  friendless  and  kept  him- 
self unspotted  from  the  world.  These  essays  well 
illustrate,  with  the  light  of  such  evidences  as 
modern  science  has  added  to  traditions,  this  pre- 
eminent career  in  which  the  saint  was  joined  with 
the  publicist.  Perhaps  the  most  solid  contribu- 
tions are  the  essays  upon  his  legislation  and  his 
warfare,  by  Sir  F.  Pollock  and  Professor  Oman 
respectively.  The  latter  gives  a  lucid  narrative  of 
the  campaigns  of  "this  untiring  pursuer"  of  the 
Danes ;  the  former  shows  how  modem  learning, 
since  the  days  of  even  Kemble  and  Thorpe,  has 
found  what  Alfred's  institutions  really  were.  Many 
readers  will  be  astonished  to  read  that  "in  his 
methods,  in  his  scientific  accuracy,  and  in  his  aims, 
he  was  several  centuries  in  advance  of  his  time," 
and  this  in  several  branches  of  culture.  His 
vision  of  national  education  was  worthy  of  any 
age. 

Perhaps  the  chief  new  item  of  information  given 
in  the  book  is  Professor  Earle's  record  (at  p.  172) 
of  a  letter  of  Pope  Leo  IV.,  announcing  the  safe 
arrival  in  Rome  of  Alfred,  then  a  child  of  four. 
One  could  have  wished  that  this  contributor  had 
spoken  more  fully  of  the  remarkable  version  of 
Boethius  than  he  has  thought  fit  to  do.  It  is  there 
that  Alfred's  personality  is  most  nearly  approached. 
Professor  Oman,  too,  might  have  added  at  p.  143 
that  Alfred's  clever  deviation  of  the  Lea  into 
rivulets  for  the  exhaustion  of  the  stream  was  prob- 
ably taken  from  the  story  of  Cyrus'  similar  ruse  at 
Babylon,  given  in  the  history  of  Orosius,  which 
Alfred  had  translated.  By  a  small  error,  needing 
correction  in  future  editions,  the  famous  Alfred 
Jewel-rcleverly  figured  on  the  cover  of  this  volume 
— is  said  (at  p.  89)  to  be  kept  in  the  Bodleian  at 
Oxford  ;  it  Wcis  in  the  Old  Ashmolean,  and  is  now 
in  the  New,  the  most  precious  personal  relic  of  all 
English  history. 

The  names  of  the  distinguished  contributors 
warrant  the  reliability  of  this  book.  We  hope 
that  many  will  find  in  its  lucid  and  attractive 
pages  an  incentive  to  assist  by  zealous  sympathy, 
if  not  by  purse,  in  the  commemoration  of  him 
whom  Milton  styled  "  the  Mirror  of  Princes." 
Whatever  more  exhaustive  life  may  be  forthcoming, 
these  studies  should  help  many  to  a  fresh  field  of 
knowledge,  and  so  to — 


"  See  him  as  he  moved  : 
How  modest,  kindly,  all-accomplish' d,  wise, 
With  what  sublime  repression  of  himself ; 
Not  making  his  high  place  the  lawless  perch 
Of  wing'd  ambitions,  nor  a  vantage-ground 
For  pleasure ;  but  thro'  all  this  tract  of  years  ^ 
Wearing  the  white  flower  of  a  blameless  life." 
Warwick  H.  Draper. 
^     4c     2tc 
The   bibliography   of    that    much    discussed    and 
disputed  subject,  the  use  and  object  of  "low  side- 
windows  "  in  churches,  must  be  tolerably  extensive 
The  latest  contribution  thereto  is  The  Low  Side- 
Windows  of  Sussex  Churches,  by  Philip  Main  waring 
Johnston,  which  has  been  kindly  sent  us  by  the 
author.     The  pamphlet  is  reprinted  from  vol.  xlii. 
of  the  Sussex  AnhcBological  Society's  Collections,  and  is 
in  continuation  of  a  former  paper  in  vol.  xli.  of  the 
same   Collections.      Mr.   Johnston's    paper  is   well 
illustrated,   and   discusses    the    subject    from   the 
point  of  view  of  a  large  number  of  examples  of  such 
windows   in    Sussex   churches.       His    conclusion, 
which    many    antiquaries    will    not    accept,     is 
that  ' '  we  have  the  strongest  possible  grounds  for 
believing  that  the  low   side-windows  in  chancels 
and  elsewhere  served  the  same  purpose  as  the  low 
side-windows  in  anchorites'  cells ;  and  that,  whether 
or  no  the  former  were  made  to  accommodate  the 
friars  and  regular  clergy  (who,  as  well  as  the  secular 
clergy,  used  the  parish  churches),  they  originated 
in  the  great  extension  of  the  practice  of  private 
confession  in  the  thirteenth  century,  and  continued 
in  use  mainly  for  that   purpose   for  nearly  three 
hundred  years." 

4t  *  3»C 
In  the  Essex  Review  for  July  Mr.  George  Jackson 
writes  on  "  Essex  in  Literature."  Although  one  or 
two  names  are  rather  dragged  in — their  connection 
with  Essex  is  certainly  of  the  slightest — yet  the 
paper  as  a  whole  makes  excellent  reading.  There 
are  also  papers  on  "  Elizabeth  Ogborne,"  one  of  the 
historians  of  the  county,  by  Mr.  E.  A.  Fitch;  and 
on  "The  Real  Southend,"  by  Mrs.  Coulson  Kerna- 
han.  Local  Notes,  Notes  and  Queries,  etc.,  com- 
plete a  capital  and  well-illustrated  number. 

*  *      * 

The  August  number  of  the  Genealogical  Magazine 
contains  the  continuation  of  Mr.  A.  C.  Fox-Davies' 
paper  on  "  The  Arms,  Crest,  and  Supporters  of 
Stourton,"  and  a  short  article  on  "  The  Archi- 
episcopal  Seals  of  Canterbury  and  York,"  by  Mr.  J 
Gale  Pedrick.  Several  serials  are  continued,  and, 
besides  other  short  notes,  there  is  a  forcible  letter 
by  Sir  R.  P.  Edgcumbe  on  "The  Deceased  Wife's 
Sister."  In  the  short  introduction  prefixed  to  this 
letter,  the  curious  fact^ — probably  unknown  to  many 
of  our  readers — is  stated  that  "  a  peculiarity  of  the 
Manx  law  regarding  marriages  already  celebrated 
under  the  forbidden  relationship  is,  that  whilst  the 
children  are  illegitimate  during  the  lives  of  the 
parents,  the  death  of  either  parent  legitimatizes  the 
children." 

*  *     =«f  . 

To  the  Berks,  Bucks,  and  Oxon  Arfhaological  jfournal 
for  July  the  Rev.  P.  H.  Ditchfield,  FiS.A.,  contri- 
butes the  report  o(  the  Berks  Archaeological  Society, 
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which  records  much  good  work.  Dr.  Macnamara 
continues  his  series  of  papers  on  "  Historic  Houses  " 
with  an  article  on  "  King  John's  Palace  at  Little 
Langley,  Oxfordshire."  Several  serial  papers  are 
continued,  and  there  Jire  the  usual  Proceedings  of 
Societies,  Notes,  and  Gossip. 

4(  ♦  4c 
The  principal  papers  in  the  Reliquary  for  July 
{Bemroii  and  Sons,  Limited)  are  :  The  second  part  of 
Mr.  Philibert  Feasey's  instructive  article  on  "  The 
Instrument  of  the  Rosary  ";  a  particularly  interest- 
ing and  admirably  illustrated  paper  on  the  "  Anti- 
quities of  Bolsterstone  and  Neighbourhood,"  by 
Mr.  Joseph  Kenworthy  ;  "  The  Grinlow  Barrow, 
Buxton,  '  by  Mr.  John  Ward,  F.S.A. ;  and  a  shorter 
contribution  by  Mr.  David  MacRitchie  on  "Two 
Midlothian  Souterrains."  The  "Notes  on  Archae- 
ology and  Kindred  Subjects"  are  varied  and  inter- 
esting, and  the  whole  number,  as  usual,  is  well  and 
abundantly  illustrated. 


CorresponDence. 

SILCHESTER. 

To  THE    Editor. 

"  FiTZ  Glanvil,"  in  the  Antiquary  for  August,  opens 
out  some  new  points  on  this  subject,  which  seem  to 
require  explanation.  We  know  that  Eppillus  "com- 
fil."  reigned  at  "Calla";  but  Calleva  was  not  at  Sil- 
chester,  but  near  Reading.  Has  any  coin  of  Eppillus 
ever  been  found  at  Silchester  ?  Ccier  Segont  was  no 
doubt  the  British  name  of  Silchester.  But  if  the 
Segontiacs  were  driven  out  from  it  by  the  Attre- 
bates,  it  is  not  very  likely  that  they  would  emigrate 
so  far  as  Carnarvon  for  a  new  settlement.  More- 
over, Carnarvon  was  called  Caer  Seiont  or  Sejant. 
Where  is  the  evidence  that  Silchester  was  ever 
occupied  by  the  Second  Legion  ?  And  it  would 
appear  rather  far  distant  from  the  Saxon  shore  to 
have  constituted  the  main  force  of  the  Court  there, 
and  it  is  not  clear  by  what  name  in  the  Notitia  it  is 
defined.  Scilechester  seems  a  name  not  previously- 
met  with,  and  it  would  be  satisfactory  to  know 
where  it  is  to  be  found  in  788. 

H.  F.  N. 


THE  MYNNES  OF  NORFOLK. 

To  THE  Editor. 

Would  any  reader  kindly  inform  me  if  the  Mynnes 
of  Noi-folk  (Henry  VUL)  were  kinsmen  of  the 
Mymme  or  Mymmes  of  Hertfordshire  ?  The  arms 
are  quartered  in  Hertingfordbury  Church — Boteler 
Mymmes  and  Gravely — also  in  Watton,  Herts. 

In  an  old  book  I  bought  the  other  day — Survey  of 
Popery,  no  date,  black-letter,  probably  circa  1587 — it 
is  stated  that  Henry  Mynnes,  kinsman  of  Sir  Thomas 
Bullen,  Earl  of  Wilts,  was  kinsman  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth ;  and  I  note  they  had  extensive  holdings  of 


Church  property  grauited  to  them  by  Henry  VIII. 
in  Norfolk,  also  by  Queen  Elizabeth  (see  Gough  on 
Norfolk). 

The  name  is  very  similar,  and  m  and  n  were  used 
indiscriminately.  It  is  spelled  "  Mymme  "  in  the 
Latin  induction  of  John  Mymme,  St.  Peter's,  St. 
Albans. 

Another  curious  point  is  Sir  —  Hoo,  of  Herts,  is 
executor  to  one  Nicholas  Mynnes,  of  Norfolk. 
Would  the  family  in  Norfolk  be  kinsmen  to  the 
Herts  ?  Can  any  reader  kindly  enlighten  by  old 
brass-rubbings,  etc.  ? 

CoNYBRs  Burton. 


FRODESLEY  DOMESDAY  EXTRACT  AND 
WILL. 

To  THE  Editor. 

Mr.  Britton's  extract  from  Domesday,  given  at 
page  214,  is  very  far  from  being  accurate.  The 
following  is,  I  believe,  a  correct  translation  of  the 
passage  relating  to  Frodesley  : 

"  Siward  holds  of  the  Earl  (Roger)  Frodeslege 
He  also  held  it  (in  the  Confessor's  time),  and  was  a 
free-man.  Here  is  one  hide,  geldable.  The  land  is 
sufficient  for  four  ox-teams.  Here  three  villeins 
and  three  boors  have  one  team.  Here  is  a  wood 
which  will  fatten  one  hundred  swine,  and  here  are 
three  hayes.  The  manor  was  formerly  worth  ten 
shillings  (per  annum) ;  it  is  now  worth  eight 
shillings." 

Mr.  Britton  has  mistaken  the  Domesday  "&" 
throughout  for  the  figure  "7,"  which  in  some 
measure  it  resembles;  and  he  has  also  coined 
several  rather  extraordinary  Latin  words,  including 
one  Greek. 

The  Will  of  Robert  de  Longedon  is  on  the  whole 
correctly  given,  but  after  the  word  "Longodn" 
occur  the  words  "rector  de  frodesley."  "  Capel- 
lanus  Edwardo  "  should  read  "  capellano  Truardo." 
"  Omnipotente "  should  be  "omnipotenti,"  and 
"sepelandum,"  "sepeliendum  "  " Maream "  should 
read  "  maream  "  (half  a  mark),  and  "  item  in  eccle- 
siam  "  "  idem  in  ecclesia."  "  Patre"  is  wrong  in  the 
last  clause;  it  should  read  "fratre."  Mr.  Britton 
has  omitted  altogether  the  last  clause  of  the  Will, 
which  runs  on  thus  :  "  Item  lego  Johanni  filio  fratris 
mei  unam  maream.  Anno  domini  milesimo,  tri- 
centesimo,  sexagesimo  primo." 

It  may  be  added  that  Robert  de  Longedon  was 
instituted  to  the  Free  Chapel  of  Frodesley  on 
October  31,  1358,  his  patron  being  John  Horrold, 
Lord  of  Frodesley,  and  he  was  succeeded  in  1361 
by  John  de  Longenorle. 

W.  G.  D.  F. 

Note  to  Publishers. —  We  shall  be  particularly 
obliged  to  publishers  if  they  will  always  state  the  price 
of  hooks  sent  for  review. 

To  INTENDING  CONTRIBUTORS. — Unsolicited MSS. 
will  always  receive  careful  attention,  but  the  Editor 
cannot  return  them  if  not  accepted  unless  a  fully 
stamped  and  directed  envelope  is  enclosed.  To  this 
rule  no  exception  will  be.  made. 
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OCTOBER,  1899. 


jf^otes  of  tt)e  Q^ontl). 


Sir  Edmund  Antrobus's  offer  to  sell  Stone- 
henge  to  the  nation  has  provided  the  daily 
papers  with  much  material  for  paragraphs 
and  articles  during  the  holiday  season.  The 
half-threatened  possibility  of  utilizing  the 
grand  old  stones  as  stations  for  the  display 
of  advertisements,  or  of  selling  them  for 
transportation  to  America,  may  be  set  aside 
as  absurd.  Neither  form  of  desecration 
could  ever  be  allowed.  But  at  the  same 
time  we  have  no  hesitation  in  agreeing  with 
the  Spectator  \S\2X  the  price  asked,  ;,^i 25,000, 
for  the  1,300  acres  of  down-land,  including 
Stonehenge  itself  and  its  site,  is  preposterous. 
The  suggested  parallel  between  such  remains 
of  antiquity,  and  ancient  works  of  art  such  as 
pictures  and  statues,  the  value  of  which  is 
not  impaired  by  removal,  will  not  bear 
examination.  Stonehenge  must  undoubtedly 
remain  untouched,  unenclosed,  undesecrated, 
and  there  will  be  found  few  to  deny  that  so 
unique  a  monument  should  become  national 
property,  but  the  price  should  be  calculated 
on  a  fairer  basis  than  Sir  Edmund  Antrobus 
has  seen  fit  to  propose. 

•J*         «J»         "ilp 

Mr.  J.  J.  Foster,  of  Upper  Tooting,  in  a 
letter  to  the  Athenceum  of  September  2,  de- 
scribes the  discovery  of  a  Roman  pavement 
near  Dorchester.  "  In  Fordington  Field, 
just  outside  Dorchester,"  he  writes,  "  excava- 
tions connected  with  unfinished  cottages  have 
revealed,  during  the  past  week,  a  Roman 
pavement  of  admirable  design  and  consider- 
able extent.     It  is  situated  about  250  yards 
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west-north-west  of  the  amphitheatre  and 
Roman  road  which  runs  thereby.  Seeing 
that  the  land  round  about  (the  property  of 
the  Duchy  of  Cornwall)  has  probably  not 
been  disturbed  for  many  centuries,  there  is 
no  saying  what  further  remains  may  not  be 
discovered  in  the  vicinity. 

"  It  lies  about  2  feet  beneath  the  surface, 
and  some  30  by  20  feet  or  thereabouts  have 
been  exposed.  It  consists  of  a  central 
octagonal  ornament,  surrounded  by  scrolls, 
guilloches,  and  ^milar  designs,  flanked  north 
and  south  by  oblong  spaces,  ornamented  in 
a  corresponding  manner,  but  each  contain- 
ing in  its  centre  a  vase  some  2  feet  in  length, 
elegant  in  shape,  with  two  scroll  handles. 
The  tesserae  are  red,  white,  and  black,  and 
the  artistic  effect  of  the  whole  is  excellent. 

"  On  the  west  side  at  regular  intervals  are 
three  spaces  covered  with  small  cubes  of 
red  brick,  which  suggest  passages  leading  to 
other  rooms.  Not  to  enter  into  further 
detail,  I  will  ask  your  kind  permission  to 
call  attention  to  the  probable  importance  of 
this  discovery,  having  regard  to  the  situation 
of  the  remains,  and  especially  to  the  risk  of 
injury  which  they  run.  When  I  was  there 
they  were  in  the  custody  of  a  builder's 
workman,  who,  no  doubt  with  the  best  in- 
tentions, permitted  many  children  and  others 
to  roam  at  will  all  over  them,  and  occasion- 
ally, by  way  of  heightening  the  effect  of  the 
colours  of  the  pavement,  poured  water  over  it. 

"  With  no  trace  of  compunction  he  in- 
formed me  that  they  had  destroyed  several 
feet  before  they  knew  what  they  had  found, 
a  fact  which  was  but  too  evident.  In  the 
interests  of  archaeology  generally  and  of 
'  Durnovarian  '  antiquities  in  particular,  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  speedy  steps  will  be  taken 
to  preserve  a  work  which,  in  my  opinion,  is 
exceptionally  fine  of  its  kind." 

^  ^  '^ 
In  the  Times  of  September  5  Mr.  Foster 
makes  a  forcible  appeal  for  the  protection  of 
the  Dorchester  amphitheatre  itself,  which  is 
endangered  by  the  growth  of  the  ancient 
town.  "  Until  quite  recently,"  he  writes, 
"  Dorchester  may  be  said  to  have  been  con- 
tained within  its  '  walks,'  avenues  of  trees 
following  the  lines  of  the  old  walls  of  '  Dur- 
novaria,'  and  to  this  fact  may  be  attributed 
the   admirable   preservation   of  the   amphi- 
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theatre,  which  stood  without  the  walls  of  the 
Roman  station ;  but  now  the  increase  of 
the  town  has  led  to  its  spreading  out  and 
over  Fordington  Field  (a  perfect  example,  by 
the  way,  of  the  '  open-field '  cultivation  of 
our  ancestors),  so  that  whole  streets  are  now 
being  built  beyond  the  amphitheatre,  which 
will  soon  be  surrounded  with  houses.  Herein 
lies  the  danger  to  which  I  wish  to  call  the 
earnest  attention  of  archaeologists  and  of 
Dorchester  folk  before  it  be  too  late.  Doubt- 
less many  of  the  people  who  live  in  the 
cottages  which  have  sprung  up  take  a  short- 
cut across  the  amphitheatre  in  going  to  and 
from  their  work,  thereby  saving  a  few  yards. 
This  is  a  natural  thing  to  do,  but  I  fear  it 
spells  mutilation  to  '  Membury  Rings  '  (as  it 
is  locally  called),  for  the  path  already  made 
across  it  grows  wider  and  wider.  I  say 
nothing  about  the  litter  of  old  newspapers 
and  broken  glass  and  the  like  which  disfigure 
the  place,  for  I  suppose  it  is  inevitable  so 
long  as  this  national  possession  is  allowed  to 
be  the  playground  of  the  Dorchester  urchins, 
who  do  not  realize — how  should  they  ? — that 
this  Roman  arena  is  an  heirloom  which 
should  be  jealously  protected,  for  it  is  not  to 
be  matched  at  Silchester,  or  Colchester,  or 
any  other  *  Chester '  in  England,  so  far  as  I 
know." 

4p       4i»       4? 

Some  months  ago,  during  drainage  work  at 
the  Tower  of  London,  indications  were  dis- 
covered of  a  subterranean  passage  leading 
from  the  moat  under  the  Bloody  Tower  and 
the  inner  precincts.  The  whole  dreadful 
passage  has  now  been  explored.  It  leads 
into  a  horrible  subterranean  dungeon,  near 
the  foundations  of  the  White  Tower,  where, 
presumably,  the  miserable  wretch  who  made 
the  terrible  journey  was  left  to  die.  Nothing 
whatever  was  found  in  the  dungeon,  but  in 
the  secret  passage  quite  a  variety  of  relics 
were  collected — many  pipes,  fragments  of 
daggers  and  poniards,  cannon-balls,  bits  of 
old  goblets  and  bowls,  and  even  an  unbroken 
bottle  of  canary,  half  full  of  wine. 

^  "J?  'J* 
It  is  understood,  says  the  Daily  Chronicle^ 
that  the  First-Folio  Shakespeare  recently 
sold  at  Christie's  for  the  record  price  ot 
;^i,7oo,  was  bought  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Mac- 
Gregor,   a   wealthy   Scotch    book  -  collector, 


who  has  an  exceedingly  fine  private  library. 
This  is  not  the  tallest  First  Folio  in  existence, 
the  Toovey  one,  purchased  with  the  Toovey 
library  by  Mr.  Pierpoint  Morgan,  of  New 
York,  being  ahead  in  that  respect.  How- 
ever, it  has  been  "  washed,"  while  the  leaves 
of  Mr.  MacGregor's  copy  are  as  crisp  as 
Bank  of  England  notes.  The  whole  volume 
is  in  beautiful  condition,  although  it  has 
been  lying  in  Belgium  for  over  a  century. 

rjp  ^  tj. 

By  the  courtesy  of  the  proprietors  of  the 
Graphic  we  are  enabled  to  give  illustrations 


of  two  of  the  many  objects  of  value  and 
interest  which  have  been  found  in  the  course 
of    the   recent   excavations   in   the    Roman 


Forum.     The  first  shows  the  mutilated  stele 
which  was  discovered   beneath  the  famous 
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Lapis  Niger  of  Varro— that  stone  which  was 
long  venerated  as  marking  the  burial-place 
of  Romulus.  The  stele  is  fully  described  in 
the  extract  from  Professor  Lanciani's  letter 
to  the  Athen(eum,  printed  at  p.  227  of  the 
Antiquary  for  August.  The  second  illustra- 
tion shows  two  figures  of  Phoenician  type 
which,  with  many  statuettes,  vases,  and  other 
objects  in  bronze,  iron,  and  marble,  have 
been  found  near  the  stele. 

'ip  ^  ^ 
The  new  autonomous  Government  in  Crete 
has  decreed  that  all  remains  of  antiquity  in 
the  island — buildings,  sculptures,  mosaics, 
and  even  the  remains  of  primitive  man  and 
beast — shall  be  placed  under  public  control. 
Every  discovery  of  ancient  remains  must  at 
once  be  reported  to  the  authorities,  and  no 
disturbance  of  them  will  be  allowed  until  it 
has  been  decided  whether  they  are  worth 
preserving.  The  Government  is  to  have  the 
sole  right  of  excavation,  and  may  com- 
pulsorily  acquire  any  immovable  monuments 
it  chooses,  while  the  exportation  of  antiquities 
is  strictly  forbidden,  and  the  trade  in  them 
within  the  island  allowed  only  after  the 
museums  have  been  served. 

^  ^  ^ 
The  Cumberland  and  Westmorland  Anti- 
quarian and  Archaeological  Society  held  their 
second  excursion  for  this  year  on  August  24 
and  25.  On  the  first  day  proceedings  com- 
menced at  Workington  by  a  visit  to  Burrow 
Walls.  Of  this  place  Horsley  says  that  he 
could  see  nothing  Roman  at  all,  nor  hear  of 
anything  Roman  having  been  found.  How- 
ever, in  1852,  during  some  draining,  five 
Roman  altars,  much  pottery,  and  other 
Roman  relics  were  discovered,  and  Chancellor 
Ferguson  was  able  to  point  out  in  the  grass 
the  rectangular  outline  of  a  large  Roman 
camp.  Angles  were  marked  out  for  the 
occasion  of  the  visit  by  flags.  Probably  the 
site  was  under  crop  on  the  occasion  of 
Horsley's  visit.  The  Burrow  Walls  them- 
selves— two  huge  fragments  at  right  angles 
to  one  another — are  the  remains  of  a  large 
Norman  keep,  built  by  Orme,  the  son  of 
Ketel,  the  ancestor  of  the  Curwen  family, 
early  in  the  twelfth  century.  The  Chancellor 
pointed  out  that,  although  this  keep  had 
been  planned  by  a  Norman,  yet  it  was  built 
by  native  workmen  who   had   inherited  the 


Roman  fashion  of  building,  viz.,  to  make  the 
interior  of  the  walls  of  concrete,  and  not  of 
ashlar  throughout.  The  little  tower  on 
St.  Michael  How  was  next  visited.  This 
has  been  called  a  Roman  pharos  and  a 
chapel,  but  the  Chancellor  pointed  out  that 
it  was  a  typical  border  pele  of  small  size, 
which  had  afterwards  been  used  as  a  beacon. 
It  is  now  yearly  whitewashed  as  a  sea-mark. 
A  short  visit  was  paid  to  Workington  Church, 
and  then  the  party  proceeded  to  Workington 
Hall,  which  was 'thrown  open  by  the  kind- 
ness of  the  Squire,  Mr.  H.  F.  Curwen. 
Here  Mr.  J.  F.  Curwen  took  the  party  in 
charge,  and  read  a  very  careful  paper  upon 
the  history  of  Workington  Hall.  As  is 
universal  in  the  district,  the  Hall  has  grown 
from  a  Border  pele,  whose  remains  can  only 
be  traced  out  in  the  cellars.  Mr.  J.  F. 
Curwen  pointed  out  the  Romney  and  Gains- 
borough portraits,  and  the  portrait  of 
Galloping  Harry  (i 669-1 725),  which  for  long 
hung  face  to  the  wall  in  comm.emoration  of 
his  having  alienated  some  of  the  family 
estates.  In  a  glass  case  in  the  drawing- 
room  many  family  treasures  and  heirlooms 
were  displayed,  including  the  agate  cup  given 
by  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  when  she  was 
received  for  the  night  at  the  Hall  after  her 
flight  from  Scotland  in  a  fishing-boat.  Many 
members  of  the  Curwen  family  were  present, 
and  tea  and  coffee  were  handed  round.  The 
party  then  took  train  to  Cockernionth,  where 
they  dined,  and  after  dinner  did  business 
and  read  papers. 

On  the  second  day  the  first  halt  was  at 
Bridekirk,  where  Mr.  W.  G.  Collingwood 
was  expected  to  describe  the  celebrated 
twelfth-century  font,  the  work  of  Master 
Richard,  but  owing  to  the  miscarriage  of  the 
circular  announcing  the  meeting,  Mr.  Colling- 
wood was  not  there,  and  the  Vicar  (the  Rev. 
A.  Sutton)  and  the  Chancellor  had  to  do  the 
best  they  could  in  Mr.  Collingwood's  absence, 
which  was  much  regretted.  Isell  Hall  was 
next  visited,  and  described  by  the  Chancellor. 
The  original  pele  here  stands  free,  and  is 
connected  by  a  modern  staircase  and  its 
containing  walls  with  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  century  additions.  A  halt  was 
made  at  Isell  Church,  but  the  key  was  not 
forthcoming,  and  admission  could  not  be  had. 
Peil  Wyke  was  resorted  to  for  lunch,  before 
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which  Mr.  T.  H.  Hodgson  described  the 
Castle  How  entrenchments,  which,  he  said, 
might  be  of  any  age,  but  were  probably  pre- 
historic. After  lunch  a  return  was  made  to 
Cockermouth,  where  Mr.  E.  T.  Tyson  gave  a 
carefully-prepared  account  of  the  castle, 
based  on  that  by  "Castles"  Clark.  The 
party  then  adjourned  for  tea  to  Mr.  Tyson's 
residence  at  Woodhall,  and  enjoyed  the 
beautiful  views  of  the  Lake  mountains  to  be 
seen  from  his  park  and  gardens. 

•jji*  ej,  fjjp 

Mr.  I.  C.  Gould  writes:  "The  following 
reference  to  another  show  in  the  same  locality 
as  Cox's  Museum  described  by  Mr.  Apperson 
on  p.  276  ante,  may  not  be  without  in- 
terest :  '  The  town  is  at  present  entertained 
with  a  collection  of  stuffed  birds  and  small 
animals,  shown  over  the  perpetual  Auction- 
Room,  near  your  late  lodgings  in  Spring 
Gardens.  They  are  very  curious,  their  bones 
are  taken  out  of  their  Bodies  whole  ;  and 
they  show  you  the  ribs,  etc.,  of  an  Owl,  which 
have  been  so  extracted.'  The  letter  was 
written  by  a  resident  in  London  to  a  friend 
in  the  country  on  November  15,  1764.  It 
has  not  been  printed." 

^  ^  ^ 
In  the  course  of  recent  excavations  near  the 
banks  of  the  Thames,  at  Hedsor,  Bucking- 
hamshire, where  the  remains  of  pile-dwellings 
were  accidentally  discovered  in  1894,  while 
a  cesspool  was  being  formed  in  an  orchard, 
piles  of  beech — a  tree  which  still  grows 
plentifully  in  the  neighbourhood — have  been 
found.  The  wood,  it  is  reported,  was  wonder- 
fully well  preserved,  though  saturated  with 
moisture,  but  after  being  exposed  to  the 
atmosphere  it  turned  black  and  shrivelled, 
like  charcoal.  Bones  of  various  animals 
have  been  unearthed,  and  one  of  them 
showed  distinct  marks  of  teeth,  apparently 
those  of  a  dog.  The  bones  were  mainly  of 
the  pig  and  the  deer. 

'^  ^  ^ 
■A  Manchester  paper  reports  that  the  Rev.  E. 
Maule  Cole,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Mitcheson, 
of  the  Bradford  Antiquarian  Society,  while 
examining  the  peat  off  Sandlemere,  on  the 
East  Coast,  found  evidences  of  a  colony  of 
lake -dwellings.  The  habitations  appeared 
to  have  been  rudely  rectangular  in  shape, 
and  to  have  been  supported  on  piles.     Some 


of  the  trunks  of  trees  which  had  apparently 
formed  a  portion  of  the  platform  bore  the 
marks  of  tools  that  hid  been  used  to  cut  the 
holes,  so  that  other  pieces  might  be  mortised 
to  them.  Many  of  the  piles  were  found  in 
apparently  their  original  position.  The  sub- 
structure of  the  supposed  lake-dwellings  in 
all  the  three  cases  lies  north  and  south, 
while  many  of  the  trees,  some  of  them  very 
large  and  rarely  visible,  lie  end  on  to  the 
beach,  or  east  and  west. 

The  first  sign  of  a  lake-dwelling  found  by 
the  party  is  in  a  straight  line  at  low  water  to 
a  point  opposite  the  bank  across  the  port  of 
the  old  mere  which  remains.  At  the  northern 
or  Tunstall  end  typical  pieces  of  wood,  etc, 
were  taken  away  by  Mr.  Cole  and  Mr. 
Mitcheson,  and  the  distance  was  measured 
from  the  supposed  northern  dwelling  to  the 
most  southern  one,  and  found  to  be  260 
yards.  Although  during  the  time  the  tide 
allowed  a  diligent  search  was  made  for 
bones  or  shells,  nothing  was  found,  with  the 
exception  of  a  nut  found  in  the  interior  of  a 
piece  of  peat, 

^  "J?  'ilp 
The  Devonshire  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Art,  Science  and  Literature  met  at 
Torrington  in  August  The  president,  the 
Rev.  Canon  Edmonds,  in  his  address,  dealt 
with  the  history  of  Exeter  Cathedral  Library, 
which,  he  said,  had  lived  by  the  life  of  the 
cathedral,  shared  its  changes  and  its  chances, 
and  was  coeval  with  the  existence  of  the 
episcopate  of  Exeter.  Among  the  other 
papers  read  were  several  of  antiquarian  in- 
terest. Mr.  R.  N.  Worth  submitted  the 
eighteenth  report  of  the  committee  on 
"  Barrows."  Mention  was  made  of  a  barrow 
at  Torrington,  but  beyond  burnt  bone, 
charcoal,  and  burnt  clay,  it  yielded  no  finds 
whatever.  Mr.  G.  M.  Doe,  Town  Clerk  of 
the  borough,  read  a  historical  paper  on 
"Great  Torrington  Commons,"  and  this  was 
followed  by  one  on  "  Torrington  Worthies," 
by  the  Rev.  F.  T.  Colby,  D.I).,  I\S.A. 

Mr.  Maxwell  Adams  gave  a  particularly 
interesting  description  of  Ashton  Church, 
and  displayed  a  number  of  pictures  illustrat- 
ing monuments,  windows,  and  screen  panels, 
remarking  that  paintings  on  the  inner  sides 
of  screens  were  not  common  in  Devon.  It 
was  suggested  that  these  paintings  might  be 
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of  members  of  the  Chudleigh  family,  who 
were  patrons  of  the  living  and  great  bene- 
factors of  the  church,  and  some  of  whom 
were  buried  in  the  Lady  Chapel.  They 
were  said  to  be  the  work  of  Flemish  artists 
of  the  fifteenth  century.  Dealing  with  the 
Chudleighs,  Mr.  Adams  made  special  men- 
tion of  John  Chudleigh,  in  Elizabeth's  time, 
who  attempted  to  rival  Drake  and  Cavendish 
in  sailing  round  the  world.  He  sold  his 
estates  at  Broadclyst  to  fit  out  the  expedition, 
which  sailed  from  Plymouth  in  1589,  but 
misfortune  dogged  it  from  the  beginning, 
and  Chudleigh  was  finally  wrecked  on  the 
French  coast. 

One  of  the  most  entertaining  papers  of  the 
meeting  was  that  by  Mrs.  Rose  Troup,  of 
Offwell  House,  on  *'  Nicholas  Monk,  the 
King's  Messenger,  and  the  Honest  Clergy- 
man." This  worthy  was  the  fifth  son  of  Sir 
Thomas  Monk,  and  was  born  at  Potheridge 
about  1609.  The  early  days  of  his  life  were 
very  quiet,  and  nothing  of  any  great  event 
occurred  prior  to  1640,  when  he  was  insti- 
tuted to  the  little  parish  of  Langtree,  about 
five  miles  from  Potheridge.  Later  the 
living  of  Plymtree  became  his.  Many  of 
his  relations  then  became  embroiled  in  the 
plots  and  troubles  of  the  times,  and  the 
parson  soon  found  himself  associated  with 
others  of  Royalist  proclivities  in  certain 
rash  schemes.  How  he  undertook  the 
delivery  of  important  messages  by  word  of 
mouth,  and  how  at  great  risk  to  himself, 
and  by  very  arduous  travels,  he  carried  out 
the  King's  behests,  were  narrated  in  a  very 
interesting  manner.  The  rewards  which 
subsequently  fell  to  Nicholas,  and  which 
included  his  appointment  as  Provost  of 
Eton,  and  his  election  to  the  See  of 
Hereford,  of  which  he  became  Bishop  in 
1660,  were  tokens  of  the  gratitude  and 
acknowledgment  of  the  King,  though  "  the 
honest  clergyman  "  did  not  long  survive  his 
latest  honours. 

«$»  «)|(»  «J» 
Signer  Giacomo  Boni  has  been  appointed  to 
the  General  Directorship  of  archaeological 
excavations  in  Italy.  During  the  past  year 
Signor  Boni  has  conducted  with  marked 
ability  and  signal  success  those  excavations 
in  the  Roman  Forum  to  which  we  have  more 
than  once  referred  in  these  pages. 


The  excavations  at  Waverley  Abbey,  the 
very  first  of  the  Cistercian  Abbeys  founded 
in  England,  which  were  commenced  last 
year  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Rev. 
T.  S.  Cooper,  one  of  the  secretaries  of  the 
Surrey  Archaeological  Society,  and  which 
yielded  such  interesting  discoveries,  have 
been  continued  during  the  summer  months 
with  very  satisfactory  results.  The  main 
object  of  the  Society  is  to  obtain  a  complete 
ground-plan  of  the  Abbey  buildings,  which 
covered  a  considerable  area  ;  and  in  this,  if 
funds  are  forthcoming  to  enable  them  to 
complete  the  excavations,  they  are  likely  to 
be  successful.  Considerable  progress  has 
been  made  in  this  direction  during  the  past 
four  or  five  months,  the  excavations,  which 
have  been  almost  entirely  confined  to  what 
is  known  as  the  infirmary  block,  resulting  in 
the  tracing  of  the  south  wall  for  112  feet, 
and  the  west  wall  for  about  80  feet.  Another 
wall  was  discovered  running  northwards,  and 
this  was  uncovered,  forming  an  oblong  block 
of  1 1 2  feet  by  80  feet.  The  block  was  found 
to  contain  a  number  of  small  rooms  and 
yards,  the  use  of  which  it  is  difficult  to  deter- 
mine at  present.  In  one  of  the  rooms  were 
found  the  bases  of  five  small  pillars,  similar 
to  those  discovered  last  year  in  the  cloister, 
resting  on  a  tile  foundation.  The  infirmary 
kitchen  has  been  ascertained,  and  the  remains 
of  a  gateway  opening  into  a  courtyard. 
Another  interesting  feature  of  the  summer's 
work  is  the  discovery  of  some  of  the  old  lead 
pipes  through  which  water  from  the  St. 
Mary's  Well  was  conveyed  to  the  abbey. 
The  pipes  are  laid  in  lengths  of  12  feet,  with 
collars  at  the  junctions,  and  form  part  of  the 
system  of  supplying  water  to  the  Abbey, 
which  was  carried  out  by  Brother  Symon 
early  in  the  thirteenth  century. 

^  ^  ^ 
Mr.  John  Edwin  Cussans,  whose  death  at 
the  age  of  sixty-two  was  announced  on 
September  i  r,  will  be  best  remembered  by 
his  History  of  the  County  of  Hertfordshire,  in 
three  folio  volumes,  the  publication  of  which 
was  commenced  in  1872  and  completed  in 
1880.  It  is  a  work  of  considerable  im- 
portance as  supplementing  and  bringing 
down  to  date  the  previous  histories  of 
Clutterbuck  and  Chauncey,  especially  in  the 
matter  of  family  history 'and  genealogy.     He 
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was  also  the  author  of  T/u  Grammar  of. 
Heraldry t  with  the  Armorial  Bearings  of 
all  the  Landed  Gentry  of  England  Prior  to 
1500;  The  Handbook  of  Heraldry^  first 
published  in  1869,  now  in  its  fourth  edition, 
and  still  an  authority  on  the  subject ;  and  in 
1873  An  Inventory  of  Church  Furniture  in 
Hertfordshire^  temp.  Edicard  VI.  He  also 
compiled  the  text  of  The  Lives  of  the  Saints 
and  The  Legend  of  St.  Ursula  in  the  English 
issue  of  these  volumes  with  the  illuminated 
illustrations  drawn  by  F.  Kellerhoven. 

"4»        4p        'J* 

The  parish  church  of  Buckingham  is  once 
more  in  possession  of  a  valuable  MS.  l^itin 
Bible  of  the  fourteenth  century,  which  was 
given  to  the  church  in  1471,  and  attached  to 
the  chancel  desk.  By  some  means  it  was 
removed,  and  came  under  the  auctioneer's 
hammer  many  years  ago.  It  was  bought  by 
Mr.  T.  Kerslake,  who  returned  it  to  the 
Vicar  of  Buckingham  in  1855.  The  new 
vicar,  the  Rev.  P.  P.  Goldingham,  has  now 
restored  it  to  the  parish  church,  and  it  rests  in 
an  oaken  box,  with  a  glass  lid,  affixed  to  the 
south  wall  of  the  building. 

^       4if       ^ 

The  twenty -second  annual  meeting  of  the 
Library  Association  was  held  at  Manchester 
— where  it  had  not  met  since  1879  — on 
September  5,  and  the  three  following  days. 
Alderman  Southern  was  the  new  president, 
in  the  room  of  the  Earl  of  Crawford. 
Among  the  many  papers  read,  perhaps  those 
of  most  bibliographical  interest  were  "The 
De  Quincey  Collection  in  the  Moss  Side 
Public  Library,"  by  Mr.  W.  E.  A.  Axon; 
"  Special  Collections  of  Books  in  Lancashire 
and  Cheshire  " — in  private  as  well  as  public 
libraries  —  by  Mr.  C  W.  Sutton  ;  "  The 
Concilium  Bibliographicum  at  Zurich  and 
its  Work  " — an  account  of  the  card  catalogue 
of  current  zoological  literature  issued  under 
the  direction  of  Dr.  Field — by  Mr.  VV.  E. 
Hoyle  and  Miss  Clara  Nofdlinger ;  and 
"  Public  Records  and  Public  Libraries,"  by 
Mr.  Ernest  Axon.  There  were  the  usual 
pleasant  day  excursions  and  evening  fes- 
tivities. 

(j)(>         f(>         <|> 
In  the  middle  of  September  a  meeting  was 
held    at   Caerwent    in    connection    with   the 
Exploration   Fund  movement.      It  was  re- 


ported that  between  ^160  and  ^170  had 
been  subscribed,  of  which  about  jQdo  had 
already  been  spent,  and  a  hope  was  ex- 
pressed that  it  might  be  possible  to  continue 
this  year's  explorations  until  the  middle 
of  October.  Lord  Tredegar  was  elected 
president  of  the  fund,  and  an  executive  or 
excavating  committee  appointed,  consisting 
of  Messrs.  A.  T.  Martin,  A.  E.  Hudd, 
J.  E.  Pritchard,  and  John  Ward,  of  Cardiff 
Museum.  The  meeting  terminated  with  the 
usual  votes  of  thanks,  and  the  members 
proceeded  to  the  site  of  the  excavations,  to 
view  the  work  which  had  been  done.  The 
massive  walling  at  the  south-west  angle  of 
the  Roman  city,  which  has  been  uncovered, 
attracted  particular  attention,  an  inner  buttress 
of  unusual  character  giving  rise  to  many 
theories  as  to  its  probable  use.  Then  the 
foundation-walls  of  three  houses  which  have 
been  opened  out  were  examined.  Of  the 
smaller  finds,  we  may  mention  various 
fragments  of  Samian  and  other  pottery, 
besides  one  complete  vessel  of  black  ware  ; 
numerous  coins,  mostly  of  the  Constantine 
period,  and  one  specimen  of  Antoninus  Pius  ; 
some  bronze  and  bone  pins,  and  other  mis- 
cellaneous articles. 


T5irU0  in  ©omer. 

By  Rev.  W.  C.  Green,  MA. 


N  reading  a  pleasant  chapter  about 
Virgil's  birds  in  a  book  on  orni- 
thology, it  occurred  to  me  that 
Homer's  birds  also  deserved 
notice.  Virgil,  indeed,  in  the  Georgics  had 
a  theme  which  naturally  led  him  to  speak  of 
birds  ;  Homer's  subject  gives  fewer  openings 
for  notice  of  them  ;  yet  quite  enough  can  be 
gathered  to  show  old  Homer  to  have  been  a 
careful  observer  of  bird-life.  I  take  examples 
from  both  Iliad  and  Odyssey  ;  it  matters  not 
for  this  purpose  what  views  we  hold  of  their 
authorship. 

The  birds  of  Homer  appear  chiefly  in  his 
similes,  so  I  will  begin  with  the  first  bird  in 
the  first  simile. 
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1.  Goose. 

The  mustering  of  the  army  is  thus  illus- 
trated : 

As  numerous  flocks  of  fowl,  of  geese,  of  long-neck'd 

swans,  or  cranes. 
Besides  Cayster's  spreading  flood  upon  the  Asian 

plains 
Now  to  and  fro  on  flapping  wings  are  borne   in 

joyous  flight, 
Now  clamouring  loud  in  shifting  ranks  upon  the 

mead  alight, 
All  stir  and  chattering :  so  the  troops  from  many  a 

ship  and  tent 
Forth  to   Scamander's  level   mead    in   streaming 

thousands  went. 

Iliad,  ii.  459. 

What  a  picture  of  water-birds,  their  shprt 
flights,  shifting  of  place,  noise  !  Again,  in 
Iliad^  xiv.  692,  we  have  wild  geese  feeding 
by  a  river.  But  the  tame  goose  appears  in 
the  Odyssey.  To  Telemachus  as  an  omen 
comes  "  an  eagle,  bearing  off  in  his  talons  a 
big  white  goose,  a  tame  goose  from  the  yard, 
fattened  in  the  homestead"  {Olyssey,  xv. 
161).  And  in  Odyssey,  xix.  536,  Penelope 
tells  her  dream  to  her  husband,  not  yet 
known  :  "  I  have  twenty  geese  at  home, 
which  eat  wheat  from  water,  and  I  rejoice  to 
see  them.  But  from  the  mountain  came  a 
mighty  eagle  of  crooked  beak,  and  brake 
their  necks  and  slew  them  :  there  lay  they 
heaped  in  our  courtyard,  but  he  soared  up  to 
the  sky.  Thereat  wept  I  and  wailed  in  my 
dream,  and  my  women  gathered  round  me  as 
I  made  my  moan  for  that  the  eagle  had  slain 
my  geese.  But  he  came  back  and  perched 
upon  the  gable  of  the  roof,  and  in  human 
voice  spake  and  cheered  my  grief :  '  Be  of 
good  cheer,  daughter  of  Icarius,  'tis  no  mere 
dream,  but  a  good  omen  of  what  shall  be. 
The  geese  are  the  suitors  ;  I,  whilom  eagle, 
am  your  husband  returned,  who  will  slay 
them.'  Then  awoke  I  from  my  sleep,  and, 
looking  round,  saw  my  geese  eating  wheat 
by  the  feeding-trough  as  heretofore." 

A  thrifty  housewife  fattening  her  geese  ! 
Greedy  they  were  and  lazy,  a  natural  prey  for 
the  stronger.  But  geese  in  later  time  were 
to  win  at  Rome  a  better  name  :  "  Canibus 
sagacior  anser"  says  Ovid. 

2.  Crane. 

Here  cranes  are  on  the  marsh,  but  in 
Iliad,  iii.  2,  we  find  : 


Clamorous  and  loud  the  Trojans  moved,  as  birds, 
Ev'n  as  the  cranes  are  clamorous  'neath  the  sky. 
Who,  fleeing  winter  and  the  furious  storm, 
Wing  towards  ocean's  stream  their  noisy  way. 

The  description  of  their  cry  being  heard 
beneath  the  sky,  between  the  observer  and 
the  sky,  is  eminently  truthful.  High-flyin.^ 
flocks  are  often  heard  before  seen.  Some- 
times at  night  are  heard  and  not  seen ;  and 
this  Homer  notes,  where  in  Iliad,  x.,  a  heron 
is  sent  as  an  omen,  which  *'  they  saw  not 
through  the  glootft  of  night,  but  heard  his 
cry." 

Pope  thinks  the  order  as  well  as  the  noise 
should  be  in  the  likeness,  so  he  renders : 

To  warmer  seas  the  cranes  embody'd  fly. 
With  noise  and  order  thro'  the  midway  sky. 

Dante  adds  this  idea  when  speaking  of  the 
souls  in  Inferno  : 

As  cranes. 
Chanting  their  dolorous  notes,  traverse  the  sky, 
Stretch'd  out  in  long  array,  so  I  beheld  .  .  . 
Inferno,  v.  46  (Cary's  translation). 

3.  Swan. 

Of  swans  Homer  says  nothing,  but  that 
they  are  "long-neck'd."  Hesiod,  too,  only 
knows  them  as  "  high-flying,  loud  -  voiced, 
swimming  upon  the  water."  Proceed  we  to 
other  water-birds. 

4.  Gull. 

What  exact  kind  Homer  meant  is  not 
certain.  Aristotle  speaks  of  "  the  ash- 
coloured  "  and  "  the  white."  The  gull  is 
taken  to  illustrate  the  flight  of  Hermes,  Jove's 
messenger : 

From  headland  high  he  dropt  adown  upon  the  sea 

below, 
Then  swiftly  skimming  o'er  the  wave  like  to  a  gull 

did  go, 
A  gull  that  round  the  gloomy  bays  of  the  watery 

waste  pursues 
His  fishy  prey,  and  in  the  brine  his  close-webb'd 

wings  bedews. 

Odyssey,  v.  50. 

Many  will  have  seen  what  the  poet  here 
describes.  On  the  west  coast  of  Scotland 
many  such  bays  there  are,  girt  with  frowning 
rocks,  on  the  brink  or  ledges  of  which  gulls 
rest.  Who  has  not  seen  them  shoot  down 
thence  upon  the  sea,  skim  the  surface,  and 
now  and  again  touch  the  wave-crests  ? 
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5.  Cormorant. 

In  Odyssey,  v.  337,  the  sea-goddess  Ino 
comes  up  and  perches  on  Ulysses'  raft,  "like 
to  a  cormorant  in  her  flying  she  rose  from 
out  the  water,"  and  "back  again  she  dived 
into  the  billowy  sea  like  to  a  cormorant,  and 
the  dark  wave  hid  her."  In  her  way  of 
rising  and  disappearing  (not  in  her  form)  she 
was  like  that  bird.  In  a  moment  Ino  was 
up  and  on  the  edge  of  the  raft,  in  a  moment 
was  down.  Such  divers  rise  silently  and 
suddenly  :  one  may  see  the  thing  over  and 
over  again  on  the  waters  about  our  coasts, 
where  cormorants,  guillemots,  etc.,  abound. 
Whether  the  Greek  word  be  the  shag  (green 
cormorant)  or  the  black  one  I  have  not  local 
knowledge  of  the  Mediterranean  to  deter- 
mine. Certainly  cormorant  is  meant,  not 
gannct,  which  Liddell  and  Scott  give.  The 
gannet's  fishing  plunge  from  aloft  is  some- 
thing quite  different. 

6.  Se.\-Crow,  Guillemot  (?). 

The  word  which  means  commonly  in 
Greek  "  crow  "  is  twice  in  the  Odyssey  a  sea- 
bird — nay,  a  swimming  bird.  Ulysses'  com- 
rades are  overboard  in  the  storm  {Odyssey,  xii. 
418  ;  xiv.  308) : 

Like  to  sea-crows  around  the  black-hull'd  ship, 
They  floated  on  the  waves. 

The  men's  heads  bobbing  above  the  water 
are  so  pictured.  Some  swimming  bird  must 
be  meant,  some  dark  bird,  some  bird  of 
about  crow  size.  Eustathius  says  "  cormo- 
rants (aWviai)  were  anciently  called  "  crows  " 
(Kopwvat).  But  I  should  think  something  of 
the  guillemot  class  more  suitable  in  size  and 
colour  and  habits. 

7.  Crow  (same  Greek  word,  Kopiovt]). 

In  Odyssey,  v.  66,  we  have  "  long-tongued 
crows,  shore  -  haunters,  whose  business  is 
about  the  sea." 

Now,  as  these  are  grouped  with  hawks  and 
'owls,  and  are  nesting  or  roosting  in  trees,  I 
take  it  they  are  corvidie,  crows  proper.  Nor 
can  Aristotle  be  rightly  referred  to  (as  some 
notes  say)  as  warranting  the  crows  water- 
birds  here.  He  only  says  {H.  A.,  viii.  5,  7), 
after  mentioning  birds  that  are  about  the  sea, 
"and  crows,   too,   feed   there,   seizing    the 


animal  food  cast  up  on  shore ;  for  the  bird  is 
omnivorous."  So  in  this  place  Homer's 
crows  are  our  crows,  carrion  or  hooded. 
And  having  thus  been  led  to  the  con>id(e, 
take  we  next 

8.  Iackdaw. 

Twice  mentioned,  in  rather  similar  ways. 
When  Hector  and  /Kneas  are  pursuing  foes  : 

And    as   of   starlings    or    of    daws   a   cloud   with 

clamorous  cry 
Sweeps  onward,  when  approaching  near  a  falcon 

they  espy. 
That   bane   of  lesser  birds ;   so  then  Achaians  in 

affright 
Fled  clamorous  from  the  Trojan  pair,  and   clean 

forgat  the  fight. 

Iliad,  xvii.  755. 

9.  Starling. 

Patroclus  is  likened  to  a  hawk, 

That  scares  the  flock  of  starlings  or  of  daws. 

Iliad,  xvi.  583. 

Birds  "  mobbing "  a  hawk  are  a  well- 
known  sight. 

Starlings  are  effectively  used  by  Dante  in 
a  simile  : 

Ev'n  as  the  starlings  borne  thro'  wintry  heaven 
On"  myriad  wings  an  ample  army  move, 
So  by  the  gust  these  evil  spirits  driven 
Swept  round  on  right,  on  left,  below,  above. 

Inferno,  v.  40. 

Most  frequent  in  Homer  are  the  birds  of 
prey  :  they  suit  battle  scenes.  He  enlarges, 
we  may  say,  on  the  text,  "  Saul  and  Jonathan 
were  swifter  than  eagles." 

10.  Eagle. 

In  the  narrative  he  occurs  several  times, 
being  sent  as  an  omen.  He  is  "  the  most 
perfect  of  birds  "  :  with  a  reference  to  augury, 
being  the  surest  token  ;  "  supreme  over  all 
as  messenger  of  thy  wonders,"  says  Cal- 
limachus  in  his  hymn  to  Jove.  But  the 
epithet  in  Homer  may  include  the  bird's 
natural  qualities,  as  "  strongest,  swiftest, 
keenest  of  sight."  The  Jove-sent  eagle  of 
the  last  book  of  the  Iliad  is  "dark,"  "a 
hunter  ";  he  has  "  a  span  of  wings  as  wide  as 
the  door  of  the  lofty  chambers  of  a  wealthy 
man."  This  measure  is  a  little  vague,  but 
probably  double  leaved  doors  are  meant ;  for 
the  breadth  of  a  single  door  would  rather 
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stint  any  eagle  with  outspread  wings.  Patet 
janua,  cor  magis  the  Italian  nobleman  writ 
over  his  door.  Homer's  wealthy  man 
doubtless  had  a  wide  portal. 

In  Odyssey,  ii.  146,  to  Telemachus  and 
the  suitors  in  the  agora  "two  eagles  came 
from  the  mountains,  flying  swiftly  as  the 
wind  and  near  together ;  but  when  they  came 
over  the  heads  of  the  assembly,  they  circled 
round  and  round,  and  cuffed  and  pecked 
each  other  on  neck  and  cheek,  shaking  out 
many  a  feather  ;  then  sped  they  away  through 
the  town."  An  omen  of  evil  to  the  suitors, 
like  the  goose-slayer  of  Penelope's  dream. 

To  the  attacking  Trojans  at  the  Greek 
trenches  came 

A  bird,  a  soaring  eagle,  toward  the  left, 
Parting  their  host  midway,  bearing  a  snake 
Trussed  in  his  talons,  blood-red,  huge,  alive, 
Still  struggling,  nor  forgetful  yet  of  might. 
For,  curling  back,  he  struck  his  ravisher, 
Quick  darting  at  his  breast,  beside  his  throat ; 
Who  dropt  him  to  the  ground,  stung  with  sharp 

pain, 
Flinging  him  in  mid  throng,  then,  with  a  scream, 
Adown  the  wafting  breezes  winged  his  way. 

Iliad,  xii.  200. 

The  portent;  variously  interpreted,  leads 
Hector  to  scout  blind  belief  in  birds  of 
spreading  wing,  and  say  : 

Of  fowls  that  fly  no  whit  reck  I,  whether  to  left  or 

right: 
One  bird  is  best,  one  cause  is  blest,  for  fatherland 

to  fight. 

But  the  eagle  combating  with  snake 
perhaps  suggests  to  ornithologists  the  query, 
What  kind  of  eagle  is  meant  ?  The  African 
secretary  bird  feeds  on  snakes,  and,  we  are 
told,  is  cunning  in  avoiding  their  bite.  But 
who  has  seen  a  combat  of  eagle  and  "  re- 
luctant dragon  "  in  mid  air  ?  To  him  I  must 
leave  details  of  such  a  struggle. 

Hector  is  an  eagle  twice  : 

But  as  upon  a  tribe  of  winged  birds 

Darts  down  the  tawny  eagle,  as  they  feed 

Beside  a    stream,  geese,   cranes,   or  long-neck'd 

swans ; 
So.  .  .  . 

Iliad,  XV.  690. 

Self-gather 'd  on  he  dash'd,  as  to  the  plain 

The  soaring  eagle  stoops  through  shading  clouds 

To  seize  a  weakling  lamb  or  crouching  hare. 

Iliad,  xxii.  308. 
VOL.    XXXV. 


"  Tawny  "  suggests  the  golden  eagle,  but 
the  Greek  word  aWwv  is  by  some  interpreted 
"  dark,"  by  some  "  fiery  "  (in  temper). 

The  eagle's  keen  sight  is  noticed.  Of 
Menelaus  it  is  said  : 

He  went  his  way,  but  keenly  gazed  around, 
As  doth  an  eagle,  deemed  of  piercing  ken 
Beyond  all  fowls  beneath  the  arch  of  heaven  ; 
Whom,  as  he  soars  aloft,  the  fleet- foot  hare 
Escapes  not,  couch'd  beneath  the  leafy  bush. 
Iliad,  xvii.  674. 

Achilles  is  compared  to  "the  black  eagle, 
the  hunter,  strongest  and  swiftest  of  birds." 
Aristotle  says  :  "  There  is  an  eagle  black  in 
colour,  the  smallest  and  strongest  of  eagles 
.  .  .  called  hare-slayer." 

II.  Sea-Eagle. 

Such  a  bird  seems  certainly  meant  by 
Homer's  phene  (<^^V7/),  whose  semblance 
Athene  takes  {Odyssey,  iii.  372),  and  these 
birds  are  coupled  with  vultures  (Odyssey,  xvi. 
217),  as  loud  screaming  when  robbed  of 
their  young.  Aristotle  tells  us  it  is  "  ash- 
coloured,  larger  than  the  eagle."  This  suits 
with  the  haliaetus,  called  also  cinereus.  Our 
British  species  albicilla  is  larger  than  the 
golden  eagle.  Homer's  phene  certainly 
cannot  be  the  true  osprey  {falco  haliaetus), 
which  is  much  smaller,  and  an  exclusively 
fish-feeder.  But  osprey  seems  also  used  in 
some  writers  (as  is  ossifraga)  as  a  variant 
name  for  the  sea-eagle. 

12.  Vulture  (atynTrio?). 

Homer  knows  two  of  this  class  :  one  that 
takes  live  prey,  the  other  only  carrion. 
Athene  and  Apollo  are  compared  to  the 
first ;  "  they  sate  perched  like  vultures  on  a 
tree "  to  view  the  battle.  Automedon 
pursues  "  as  a  vulture  after  geese."  Patroclus 
and  Sarpedon  close  in  combat. 

As  vultures,  crooked-talon'd,  hooked-beak'd, 
On  lofty  rock  with  clamorous  screaming  fight. 

Telemachus  and  his  father  are  compared 
to  "talon'd  vultures,  whose  nestlings  yet 
unfledged  countrymen  have  taken."  Cf. 
^schylus,  Agamemnon,  i,%\,  and  Blomfield's 
note  quoting  from  ^lian,  "These  vultures 
are  a  sort  of  link  between  carrion  vultures 
and  eagles." 
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13.  Vulture  (yv\^). 
These  are   several   times    mentioned    as 
eating  the  flesh  of  the  slain.     Two  such  rend 
Tityos  in  the  shades  below  {Odyssey,  xi.  377). 

14.  Falcon. 

About  this  bird  the  chief  passage  is  : 

As  mountain  falcon,  of  all  birds  the  fleetest,  on  his 
prey. 

A  trembling  dove,  darts  from  above  with  easy- 
gliding  way ;  - 

She  from  beneath  him  swerving  flies,  he  close  with 
shrilling  cries 

Makes  frequent  dash,  for  keen  desire  bids  him  to 
clutch  his  prize — 

So  straight  for  Hector  in  hot  haste  Achilles  flew, 
but  he 

Beneath  the  Trojan  wall  fled  on  and  plied   the 
nimble  knee. 

Iliad,  xxii.  139. 

Whoever  has  seen  (as  I  have  in  a  peregrine 
flown  at  pigeons)  the  manner  of  a  falcon's 
flight  will  recognise  the  truthfulness  of  the 
picture.  The  falcon  seems  at  first  easily  to 
come  up  to  his  prey  ;  then  follows  a  doubling 
and  swerving.  ^^ischylus  took  the  same 
image  for  the  pursuers  of  the  Danaides  : 

Falcon  close  following  on  the  track  of  doves. 
Prometheus  Vinctus,  857. 

Oppian  tells  us  that  this  same  falcon 
(KipKos)  was  used  in  hawking.  The  peregrine 
or  some  large  falcon  seems  meant. 

15.  Kite  (?). 

apTrrj  is  variously  rendered  kite,  eagle, 
falcon.     Athen^  is  likened  to  one  : 

Who,  as  the  long-wing'd  screaming  kite  doth  stoop, 
Leapt  down  from  heaven. 

Iliad,  xix.  350. 

The  epithets  suit  several  of  the  raptores. 
Harpyia  is  adopted  by  ornithologists  as  a 
name  for  a  South  American  eagle,  but  is  only 
by  classical  writers  used  of  the  legendary 
Harpies.  But  it  is  rather  a  tempting  con- 
jecture for  the  unknown  bird  of  Odyssey^  i. 
320,  anopcBa  (di/07rata),  also  used  of  Athene. 

16.  Hawk. 
This  may  include  several  species.  Patroclus 
rushes  like  one,  Thetis  also,  and  Poseidon  : 

Like  to  a  swift-wing'd  hawk  he  took  his  flight, 
A  hawk  that  from  a  beetling  brow  of  rock 
Launch'd  in  mid-air  forth  dashes  to  pursue 
Some  lesser  bird  along  the  plain  below. 

Iliad,  XV.  238. 


Apollo : 

downwards  sped 
From  Ida's  height  like  to  a  dashing  hawk. 
The  ringdove's  bane. 

This  epithet  {^axnio^ovo'i)  Aristotle  gives  as 
a  species  of  hawk,  perhaps  the  goshawk, 
Accipiter  columbarius. 

17.  Owl. 

In  Odyssey,  v.  65,  owls  (o-KWTrcs)  with 
hawks  and  crows  are  perched  in  a  grove. 
Scops  is  applied  by  ornithologists  to  the 
smaller  class  of  owls.  It  is  derived  either 
from  the  Greek  word  "to  look,"  or  "to 
mock."  The  word  for  owl,  yA-af^,  is  cer- 
tainly from  the  eye.  Bubo  is  probably  from 
the  sound. 

Another  Homeric  bird,  Chalcis  or  Cy- 
mindis,  I  class  as  an  owl.  Sleep  is  com- 
pared to  one : 

There  sate  he  by  the  fir  boughs  shaded  close, 
Like  to  the  hooting  bird  that  haunts  the  hills, 
Chalcis  by  gods,  by  men  Cymindis  called. 

Iliad,  xiv.  289. 

Of  this  bird  Aristotle  says  :  "  It  is  seldom 
seen,  for  it  dwells  in  the  mountains.  It  is 
black,  is  about  as  big  as  the  hawk  called 
ringdove-slayer  ...  it  appears  not  by  day, 
because  it  is  not  keen-sighted,  but  hunts  by 
night.  .  .  .  Sometimes  these  birds  fight  with 
the  eagle  so  furiously  that  both  are  caught  by 
the  herdsmen."  A  large  owl  certainly  this 
must  be,  not  the  night-jar,  as  some  have 
supposed.  The  eagle-owl  might  suit  re- 
quirements. The  eagle-owl  is  found  in 
most  parts  of  Europe  and  Asia.  Sleep,  a 
nocturnal  god,  is  well  compared  to  "the 
moping  owl." 

Lesser  birds  are  not  so  often  mentioned 
by  Homer.  Indeed,  his  theme  does  not  so 
often  suggest  them. 

18.  Dove. 

Then  fled  the  weeping  goddess,  as  a  dove 
Chased  by  a  hawk  flies  to  the  sheltering  cleft 
Of  hollow  rock. 

Iliad,  xxi.  493. 

Onward  afoot  then  did  the  goddess  pair, 
Soft-stepping  pace  as  timorous  doves. 

Iliad,  V.  778. 

Rock-dove  is  meant  in  the  first  passage. 
"Trembling"   or  "timorous"  is  constantly 
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Homer's  epithet  for  doves,  and  even  becomes 
later  on  the  word  for  a  dove. 


19. 


Ringdove. 


This  bird,  ringdove  or  wood-pigeon,  only 
occurs  in  Homer  as  part  of  the  word  "  ring- 
dove-slayer." 

20.  Swallow. 

Twice  in  the  Odyssey  this  bird  is  men- 
tioned. When  Ulysses  tried  his  bowstring, 
"  it  sang  finely  beneath  his  hand,  like  to  a 
swallow  in  tone"  {Odyssey,  xxi.  411).  In  the 
other  place  {Odyssey,  xxii.  240),  "Athen^, 
changing  her  shape  to  that  of  a  swallow,  flew 
up  and  perched  on  a  rafter." 

Which  transformation  recalls  to  me  a 
curious  passage  in  the  Icelandic  story  of 
Egil.  This  warrior-poet  is  passing  a  wakeful 
night  in  an  upper  room  to  compose  his 
famous  poem  Head-ransom,  by  which  he  is 
to  redeem  his  life  on  the  morrow  before 
King  Eric  Blood-axe.  When  Arinbjorn  his 
friend  comes  to  inquire  at  midnight  how  the 
poem  is  getting  on,  Egil  complains  that  a 
swallow  perched  outside  his  window  so 
twitters  that  he  cannot  compose.  Arinbjorn 
goes  out  on  the  roof  to  scare  the  bird,  and 
sees  a  shape  flit  away.  No  common  swallow 
was  there,  but  Queen  Gunnhilda,  Egil's  im- 
placable foe,  who,  being  powerful  in  magic, 
had  taken  a  swallow's  form  to  bring  about  his 
death.  Some  think  anopaa  in  Odyssey,  i. 
329,  a  swallow. 

21.  Sparrow. 

There  were  a  sparrow's  young,  her  infant  brood, 
On    topmost    bough  close    couch'd    beneath   the 

leaves, 
Eight,  and  the  ninth  the  mother  of  the  nest ; 
These,  chirping  piteously,  the  snake  devoured. 
The    mother,    fluttering    round    her    dear    ones, 

moum'd. 
Then,  writhing  up,  he  seized  her  by  the  wdng, 
As  shrieking  round  she  flew. 

lUad,  ii.  311. 

And  this  devotion  of  the  mother  bird  sup- 
plies Achilles  with  an  image  for  unrewarded 
work : 

Even  as  the  mother  bird  to  unfledged  young 
Bears  in  her  beak  whate'er  she  find,  but  fares 
Herself  full  scantly. 

Iliad,  ix.  323. 


22.  Nightingale. 

As  when  the  brown-plumed  nightingale  in  early 
time  of  spring,  [descant  sing ; 

Sitting  close  screen 'd  in  leafy  copse  doth  her  sweet 

Who  poureth  forth  with  frequent  change  her  many- 
toned  strain,  [slain. 

Sore  weeping  (so  the  legends  tell)  a  son  unwisely 

Odyssey,  xix.  518. 

The  colour  epithet,  "green,  greenish- 
yellow,"  is  perhaps  an  insoluble  puzzle. 
Gladstone  says,  "  There  is  a  vagueness  per- 
vading Homeric  words  of  colour."  The 
Greek  word  is  u^ed  of  fear,  and  then  gene- 
rally rendered  "  pale."  But  only  of  the 
under  parts  of  the  nightingale  would  this 
have  any  force.  Some  have  thought  the 
word  might  mean  "  amid  greenery,"  but  this 
is  not  likely.  At  the  nightingale's  chief  sing- 
ing time,  by  night,  there  is,  of  course,  little 
colour  in  anything  :  re/ms  nox  abstuUt  atra 
colorem  ;  and  perhaps  the  Greek  X'^wpos  may 
rather  express  the  absence,  the  toning  down 
and  losing,  of  bright  colour. 

But,  any  way,  the  rest  of  the  description  of 
the  song  is  good,  line  521  especially.  I  have 
counted  certainly  twenty  distinct  phrases  in 
the  nightingale's  song.  About  the  nightin- 
gale's song  old  Izaak  Walton  perhaps  bears 
the  palm  :  "  The  nightingale  .  .  .  breathes 
sweet,  loud  music  out  of  her  little  instru- 
mental throat.  .  .  .  He  that  should  hear 
.  .  .  the  clear  airs,  the  sweet  descants,  the 
natural  rising  and  falling,  the  doubling  and 
redoubling  of  her  voice,  might  well  be  lifted 
above  the  earth." 

And  now,  having  passed  in  review  Homer's 
birds  from  goose  to  nightingale,  may  we  not 
pronounce  him  to  have  been  no  mean 
observer  of  our  feathered  friends  ? 


Cf)e  T5urial=place  of  Eing 
aifreo. 

By  Warwick  H.    Draper, 
Late  Scholar  of  University  College,  Oxford. 

LFRED  THE  GREAT,  "that  im- 
movable   pillar    of    the    Western 
Saxons,"  as  one  of  his  own  kins- 
men called  him,  and  "  the  most 
perfect  character  in  history,"  as  he  is  styled 
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by  Professor  Freeman,  died  a  thousand  years 
ago.  It  is  fittingly  proposed  to  celebrate  the 
memory  of  the  hero -saint  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  race  upon  the  thousandth  anniversary 
of  the  traditional  date  of  his  death,  viz., 
October  26,  1901.  Meanwhile  scholarly 
efforts  are  being  made  to  verify  even  further 
than  has  yet  been  done  the  really  surprising 
amount  of  information  as  to  his  personality 
and  career,  and  to  speed  his  real  fame  along 
the  channels  of  English  and  American  con- 
versation. 

The  case  of  Alfred  can  be  no  exception  to 
the  rule  by  which  mankind  takes  a  keen  and 
reverent  interest  in  the  burial-places  of  its 
great  dead.  Before  the  mystery  thickens  or 
false  notions  misplace  ignorance,  it  seems 
well  to  say  at  once  what  can  be  said  as  to 
the  burial-place  of  Alfred.  It  is  a  point  of 
his  biography  which  has  escaped  the  atten- 
tion of  recent  writers. 

The  very  date  of  his  death  is  now  a 
question.  Long  tradition  has,  until  recently, 
given  it  as  "October  28,  901."  Both  Free- 
man and  J.  R.  Green  are  content  with  this.* 
But  the  point  has  been  carefully  examined 
by  Mr.  W.  H.  Stevenson,  who  is  convinced 
that  "  October  26,  899,"  is  the  reliable  date.+ 
'Inhere  seems  little  doubt  that  that  day  and 
month  are  correct.  Three  MSS.  of  the 
Old -English  Chronicle  give  "six  nights 
before  All  Saints'  Day,"  and  three  others 
"  7  Kal.  Novembr.";  other  contemporary 
records  corroborate.!  As  to  the  year,  Mr. 
Stevenson  points  out  that  all  the  MSS.  of 
the  Chronicle  and  some  later  writers  say  that 
Alfred  reigned  28^  years,  and  that  the  five 
chief  MSS.  of  the  Chronicle  (including  the 
Parker  or  Winchester  MS.,  which  is  "  the 
only  one  that  can  claim  to  go  back  to 
Alfred's  time  ")  agree  in  assigning  the  death 
of  ^thelred  to  Easter,  871.  The  date  of 
October,  899,  thus  given  is  declared  to  be 
confirmed  by  a  piece  of  nearly  contemporary 
evidence  in  the  form  of  a  MS.,§  rightly  pre- 
tending to  be  written  in  the  thirteenth  year 

•  Dictionary  of  National  Biography,  i.  157,  and' 
The  Conquest  of  England,  p.  i86.  It  is  to  be  remem- 
bered that  Asser's  fascinating  life  of  his  King  is 
not  carried  down  to  his  death. 

t  English  Historical  Review  (1898),  xiii.  71  et  seq. 

I  A  writer  in  Athenautn  for  July  16,  1898,  urges 
"  October  25." 

§  Cotton  MS.  Vesp.  D.  xiv. 


of  Edward  (Alfred's  successor),  and  the  year 
of  the  Incarnation  912.  Mr.  Stevenson 
ingeniously  explains  away  the  "  901,"  under 
which  the  event  is  entered  in  the  Parker 
MS.,  on  grounds  of  palaeography.  The  lay- 
man may  be  forgiven  for  scarcely  feeling 
grateful  for  this  discovery,  but  he  is  bound 
to  admit  that  Mr.  Stevenson  seems  fairly  to 
have  proved  his  case.  With  Dr.  Pauli,  one 
would  like  boldly  to  say  that  "only  28^ 
years  "is  wrong,  and  that  "901"  is  right, 
and,  at  any  rate,  the  duration  of  his  reign  is 
given  as  "  30  years  "  in  an  entry  made  early 
in  the  eleventh  century  in  the  Hyde  Register* 
— a  point  which  seems  to  have  escaped  Mr. 
Stevenson's  notice. 

Alfred,  at  any  rate,  died,  closing  his 
marvellous  reign  of  strenuous  and  manifold 
energies.  No  authority  mentions  where  he 
died  ;  the  place  was  probably  his  home  at 
Wolvesey,t  in  Winchester  (Fig.  i),  where  two 
years  before  he  had  hanged  a  crew  of  Danish 
sea-dogs.  We  have  no  hint  of  the  proximate 
cause  of  his  death  by  which  we  might  infer 
that  he  succumbed  to  any  serious  attack  of 
the  mysterious  malady  which  had  remained 
a  thorn  in  the  flesh  to  him  from  the  day  of 
his  marriage-feast.  His  bodily  frame  may 
well  have  been  exhausted  by  his  labours. 

The  Chronicle  says  nothing  as  to  his 
burial-place,  but  most  of  the  remaining 
authorities  agree  upon  Winchester,  and  no 
other  place  has  ever  been  suggested.  His 
kingdom's  capital,  where  his  soul  had  chiefly 
laboured,  was  fitly  the  resting-place  of  his 
mortal  remains.  The  so-called  Annals  say 
that  he  was  buried  "in  the  church  of 
St.  Peter,"  and  "  that  his  tomb  is  still  extant, 
made  of  the  most  precious  porphyry  marble." 
William  of  MalmesburyJ  (twelfth  century) 
also  relates  that  he  was  buried  in  the 
episcopal  cathedral  {i.e.,  the  Old  Minster,  on 
the  site  of  the  present  pile),  but  that  his 
body  was  removed  later  to  the  New  Minster, 
which  stood  immediately  to  the  north  of  the 
Old,  well  within  the  precinct  of  the  present 

•  New  Minster  and  Hyde  Abbey,  Birch  (1892), 
P-  95- 

t  Some  Saxon  stonework  in  the  east  side  of  the 
south-east  outer  walls  and  slender  columns  em- 
bedded horizontally  in  the  later  Norman  keep  of 
Wolvesey  Palace  are,  perhaps,  the  only  extant 
remains  of  masonry  attributable  to  Alfred. 

\  Will.  Malm.,  ii,  124. 
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cathedral  close.  This  latter  does  not  seem 
to  have  been  founded  by  Alfred,  although 
(according  to  Liber  de  Hyda,  p.  51)  he  had 
bought  land  for  a  chapel  and  dormitory,  and 
left  instructions  to  Edward  to  complete  the 
projected  monastery.  It  is  not  mentioned 
in  Alfred's  will.  Various  dates  are  given  for 
the  first  dedication  of  it  by  Edward,*  the 
earliest  being  901  ;  the  first  known  Abbot 
was  ^^thelgar  (965-983).!  According  to  the 
elaborate  account  in  the  Hyde  Register  of 
the  building  of  the  New  Minster,  it  was 
Edward  who  had  the  remains  of  his  father 
solemnly  transferred   thither   from   the  Old 


beyond  the  meads  where  "Guy,  Earl  of 
Warwick,  is  said  to  have  encountered  and 
conquered  Colbrand  the  Danish  Giant." 

Hyde  Abbey  remained  the  resting-place 
of  Alfred's  relics  for  many  centuries.  It  is  be- 
tween the  bare  level  sward  which  marks  where 
New  Minster  was  and  the  strangely-wasted 
site  of  Hyde  Abbey  that  the  pious  student 
of  Alfred's  memory  must  choose.  Without 
forgetting  the  vicissitudes  through  which  the 
relics  passed,  or  the  slightness  of  the  reward 
to  the  visitor  of  tf)-day,  there  is  good  reason 
for  telling  the  tale  of  Hyde  Abbey  in  this 
respect. 


Fig.  I. — Ruins  of  Wolvesey  Palace,  Winchester,  from  the  South-east. 

(From  a  print.) 


Minster.  I  There  it  rested  for  two  centuries, 
which  saw  the  tide  of  Norman  invasion. 
William  the  Conqueror,  indeed,  against 
whom  Abbot  Alwyn  and  the  monks  of  New 
Minster  had  striven  at  Hastings,  seized  their 
estates  for  two  years.  Under  Henry  I. 
serious  hostilities  seem  to  have  broken  out 
between  the  two  clerical  establishments,  with 
the  result  that  in  1121  the  faithful  few  who 
remained  in  the  New  Minster  removed  them- 
selves and  their  precious  relics  to  a  new 
home  in  the  Benedictine  abbey  situate  at 
Hyde,  outside  the  north  wall  of  the  city, 

•  New  Minster  and    Hyde  Abbey,   Birch    (1892), 
p.  viii. 

t  Ibid.,  p.  XX vi.  J  Ibid.,  p.  5. 


From  the  twelfth  to  the  sixteenth  century 
we  may  believe  that  the  relics  of  Alfred  re- 
mained in  the  Norman  Hyde  Abbey,  guarded 
by  its  priests,  and  doubtless  visited  by  the 
faithful  disciples  of  that  legendary  lore  which 
gradually  adorned  the  history  of  Alfred,  and 
which  is  at  once  the  despair  and  the  reward 
of  the  student  of  his  fame.  Under 
Henry  VIII.  the  dissolution  threatened  the 
first  act  of  vandalism.  In  1538  (when  the 
monastery  was  valued  at  jQ^ds  i8s.)  the 
Royal  Commissioners  reported  to  Thomas 
Cromwell  as  follows : 

"About  three  o'clock  a.m.,  we  made  an  end  of 
the  shrine  here  at  Winchester.  .  .  .  We  think  the 
silver  thereof  will  amount  to  near  two  thousand 
marks.  .  .  .  We   intend    both    at    Hyde    and    at 
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St.  Mary's  to  sweep  away  all  the  rotten  bones  that 
be  called  relics,  which  we  may  not  omit,  lest  it 
should  be  thought  that  we  came  more  for  the 
treasure  than  for  avoiding  the  abominations  of 
idolatry  "! 

It  is  difficult  to  reconcile  this  egregious 
official  utterance  with  the  story  told  by 
Thomas    Hughes,  who  does   not,  however, 


examined  just  over  a  century  ago,  and  set 
again  in  their  places  on  the  arcaded  wall  of 
the  sanctuary,  we  find  it  expressly  said  that 
it  was  the  relics  of  princes  and  prelates  who 
had  been  either  benefactors  of  or  buried  in 
the  cathedral  itself,  which  Bishops  de  Elois 
and  Fox  had  in  their  turns  so  preserved. 
Thus,  in  the  first  chest  from  the  altar  on  the 


J 
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PL/\N  OF 

HYDE  ABBEY 

IN  1798 
[  ARCH/tOLOCIM  :  VOL.XIIlJ 


Fig.  2. 

A,  Inclosure  of  the  Abbey,  2  feet  above  the  level  of  the  valley;  b,  "Monks'  inclosure";  c,  "Abbot's 
inclosure";  e.  Site  of  mill;  f,  Mill-dam;  g,  St.  Bartholomew's  church;  h,  Fish-ponds;  pp,  Abbey 
buildings ;  a,  Spot  where  the  three  stone  coffins  were  found  in  1798  (?  of  Alfred,  ^Ethelswitha,  Edward) ; 
a— 6,  24  yards ;  a — m,  14  yards  ;  dd.  Clay  paths ;  gg,"  Many  stone  coffins  "  found  here  ;  A,  "  Solid  basis 
of  masonry  and  fragments  of  several  small  columns  of  Purbeck  marble  ";  />,  Existing  gateway  of 
Abbey  ;  q.  Wall ;  rrr,  Vestiges  of  buildings ;  s,  Sacristy,  perhaps  ;  t,  y,  More  stone  coffins. 


cite  his  authority  for  it,*  that  the  pious 
Bishop  Fox  (who  died  in  1528)  in  1524 
placed  the  scattered  bones  from  Hyde,  duly 
labelled,  in  the  six  leaden  chests  which  are 
still  preserved  in  Winchester  Cathedral. 
Turning  to  Milner's  detailed  account  of 
these  chests  and  their  contents,  which  were 

•  Alfred  the  Great,  p.  302.  Cf.  Documents  relating 
to  Winchester  Cathedral  in  the  Seventeenth  Century : 
Hampshire  Record  Society,  1897,  PP-  57-74- 


north  side  lie  the  bones  of  Alfred's  father ; 
in  the  middle  one  on  the  south  side  those  of 
his  scholar-son  Edmund.*  It  was  at  New 
Minster  that  these  were  buried,  besides 
Alfred  himself ;  his  wife,  ^thelswitha ;  their 
two  other  sons,  ^thelward  and  Edward ;  and 
the  latter 's  son  Alfred  and  two  daughters,  t 

•  Milner,  History  of  Winchester,  ii.  45  et  seq. 
t  Ibid.,  p.  215. 
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Milner's  research,  indeed,  discovered  this 
further  point : 

"It  is  plain  that  on  the  destruction  of  the 
church,  at  the  time  above  mentioned  (viz.,  1538), 
the  tombs  of  the  illustrious  dead  which  it  contained 
were  broken  into,  since  we  are  assured  that  two 
little  tables  of  lead,  inscribed  with  the  names  of  Alfred 
and  his  son  Edward,  were  found  in  the  monument 
which  contained  their  remains  (Leland,  Itin., 
iii.  (72),  102.  What  became  of  these  we  are  not  in- 
formed ;  most  likely  they  were  left  amongst  the 
ruins,  as  to  show  any  particular  respect  to  them  in 
the  reign  we  are  speaking  of  would  have  been 
equivalent  to  condemning  the  suppression  of  the 
abbey,  which  was  founded  to  be  their  mausoleum."* 

Probably  the  respect  shown  to  such  pieces 
of  lead  would  be  to  sell  them  or  put  them  in 
the  melting-pot !  But  at  least  the  tombs 
themselves  may  have  escaped  destruction ; 
there  is  no  certain  ground  for  saying  that 
the  relics  were  scattered  then  by  the  Com- 
missioners, any  more  than  by  the  Puritan 
troops  who  ransacked  the  cathedral  in  1642. 
It  is  just  possible  (more  cannot  be  said)  that 
the  accidents  of  fortune  saved  them  for  even 
two  and  a  half  centuries  longer. 

In  1750  T.  Warton  published  a  compila- 
tion of  notes  upon  Winc/iesier,  in  which,  at 
p.  13,  he  says  of  Hyde  Abbey  : 

•'  The  Church  almost  fills  a  large  meadow  with  its 
Ruins,  and  appears  to  have  consisted  of  three  lies, 
and  to  have  been  at  least  240  Feet  long.  It  was 
built  with  Flint  cased  with  Stone.  Of  the  Monastery 
nothing  remains  except  some  Out-buildings  towards 
the  Street ;  and  one  Gateway,  the  Mouldings  of 
which  exhibit,  on  each  side,  the  Head  of  a  King. 
The  same  Head  occurs  on  a  Wall  towards  the 
South.  Great  Part  of  the  Precinct- Wall  is  still 
standing." 

To  this  page  Warton  added  the  following 
note,  afterwards  printed  in  the  appendix  to 
the  book  by  Sir  T.  Phillips  in  1857  : 

"In  1786  they  began  a  new  Bridewell  on  the 
Site  of  Hyde  Abbey  Church,  when  a  piece  of  an 
Abbatial  Crosier  was  dug  up,  a  Sarcophagus,  and 
Capitals  of  Pillars,  fantastic,  like  those  in  Cryptis 
St.  Petri,  Oxon.,  but,  when  dug  up,  they  appeared 
to  have  been  worked  up  into  another  Building ; 
therefore  they  belonged  to  an  older  Church.  {See 
blue  Book.)  Tessellated  tiles  dug  up.  Annales 
Waverly,  225,  226." 

But  this  is  not  the  only  record  of  this 
vandal  destruction  of  the  ruins  for  the  sake 
of  a  county  gaol,  the  result  of  which,  says 
Milner,  was  that 

"  miscreants  couch  amidst  the  ashes  of  our  Alfreds 
and  Edwards;   and  where  once  religious  silence 

■  *  Milner,  History  of  Winchester,  p.  226. 


and  contemplation  was  only  interrupted  by  the  bell 
of  regular  observance  and  the  chanting  of  devotion, 
now  alone  resound  the  clank  of  the  captive's  chain 
and  the  oaths  of  the  profligate." 

Speaking  as  an  eye-witness  of  the  scene,  he 
continues : 

"  At  almost  every  stroke  of  the  mattock  or  spade 
some  ancient  sepulchre  or  other  was  visited,  the 
venerable  contents  of  which  were  treated  with 
marked  indignity." 

In  1797  a  Mr.  Henry  Howard,  of  Corby 
Castle  in  Cumberland,  then  stationed  at 
Winchester  with  fiis  regiment,  had  the  curi- 
osity to  examine  the  site.  He  further  ob- 
tained   slight    but    valuable    second  -  hand 


(•^.«<1    ^-n^   y«t  :  Xnl 


C/IRVINGS  frohHYDE  /IBBEY--- 

COPIED  (eXCEPTINC   H°  h)  FROM    DRAWINC&    MADE  AT 

WINCHESTER  in  I789  by  john  carter 
Fig.  3. 

information,  the  results  of  which  he  com- 
municated to  the  Society  of  Antiquaries.* 
His  letter,  illustrated  by  the  plan  reproduced 
in  Fig.  2,  describes  the  soil  and  foundations 
of  the  abbey,  and  enumerates  what  had  been 
found,  viz.,  many  stone  coffins  turned  into 

*  Archaologia  (1798),  xiii.  309-312. 
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water-troughs,  fragments  of  marble  columns 
by  the  altar,  patens,  chalices,  rings,  Roman 
urns  and  sculptured  corbel-heads  ;  several  of 
them  were  drawn  by  the  careful  antiquary, 
John  Carter.*  Most  of  these  are  reproduced 
in  Figs.  3  and  4.  The  first  two  items  in 
Fig.  3  show  the  corbel  heads  on  the  north 
side  of  the  fifteenth-century  gateway  marked 


ifMrtujk«« 


ACrK..l.c«  .Paten. 
#c  two 'H^n^.s 
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RELICS  FROM  HYDE  ABBEYatWINCHESTER 
Fig.  4. 

/  on  Howard's  plan,  which,  still  standing  as 
shown  in  Fig.  5,  is  the  only  surviving  masonry 
of  the  abbey.  The  heads  are  obviously 
those  referred  to  by  Warton,  as  mentioned 
above ;  they  are  now  almost  obliterated. 
They  may  be  compared  with  the  similar 
heads  built  into  the  north  wall  of  the  hall  of 
Brasenose  College,  Oxford,  now  much  de- 
faced, but  figured  by  Vertue  in  the  Wise 
edition  of  Asser's  Life  of  Alfred  (Oxford, 
1722),  at  pp.  I  and  164.  We  may  plausibly 
fancy  that  these  heads  at  Hyde  were  meant 
to  represent  the  two  great  Kings  of  Wessex, 

'  specimens    of  Ancient    Sculptute    and    Painting 
{circa  1787),  vol.  ii.,  p.  19  et  seq. 


Alfred  and  his  son  Edward.  Item  6  in 
Fig.  3,  together  with  the  stone  slab  shown  at 
the  top  of  Fig.  4,  and  other  rescued  frag- 
ments, were  taken  by  Howard  to  his  home 
at  Corby.  The  writer  is  informed  that  the 
stone  slab  is  still  preserved  there.* 

At  the  present  time  the  site  of  Hyde 
Abbey  is  covered  partly  by  a  farmyard, 
partly  by  a  road  of  very  new  and  modest 
villas,  all  equally  unconscious  of  the  past 
which  they  cover,  even  though  the  passage 
leading  out  of  Hyde  Street  is  called  "  King 
Alfred  Place."  Quite  recently  excavation 
has  produced  a  most  interesting  series  of 
elaborate  Norman  capitals,  similar  in  their 
remarkable  design  to  those  found  in  the 
south  transept  of  Winchester  Cathedral 
and  now  deposited  in  the  adjacent  Church 
of  St.  Bartholomew.! 

At  the  south-east  corner  of  the  same 
church  lies  a  flat  tombstone,  long  since 
assigned  to  Alfred  ;  but  our  interest  must 
really  centre  in  the  objects  recorded  by 
Howard  over  a  century  ago,  and  now,  alas ! 
lost  for  ever.  He  mentions  that  three 
superior  coffins  were  found  by  the  altar, 
marked  h  in  Fig.  2.  The  decayed  lead- 
casing  of  the  principal  one  was  sold  as  old 
metal  for  two  guineas,  and  the  bones  and 
remains  of  garments  which  it  contained  were 
lost  sight  of  It  is  possible — barely  possible 
—  that  these  were  the  three  tombs  of 
Alfred,  his  Queen  yEthelswitha,  and  their 
son  Edward.  One  dares  not  say  more,  nor 
likes  to  believe  less.  We  know  no  more 
certainly  that  either  Bishop  Fox  of  1524,  or 
the  Commissioners  of  1538,  or  the  Puritans 
of  1642,  disturbed  the  dust  of  England's 
greatest  King.  It  seems  little  likely  that  the 
nameless  vandals  of  1786  left  anything  un- 
touched,  so   that    it   is   possible    that    the 

•  This  interesting  tablet,  inscribed  "  ^Elfred 
Rex  881  "  in  characters  which  are  probably  of  an 
early  Norman  date,  is  mentioned  in  S.  Jefferson's 
History  of  Carlisle  (1838),  p.  391,  and  is  also  figured 
on  the  plate  opposite  p.  449  of  v^ol.  i.  of  Milner's 
work.  William  of  Malmesbury  mentions  a  similar 
tablet,  inscribed  "  a.d.  880  Alfredus  Rex  fecit  hanc 
Urbem,  regni  sui  8°,"  as  having  been  found  in  his 
time  at  Shaftesbury  Abbey. 

t  The  visitor  should  also  notice  the  beautiful 
Norman  stoup  set  in  the  porch  of  this  church,  and 
some  curious  figures,  carved  in  deep  relief,  have 
been  recently  set  in  the  firont-wall  of  a  house  in 
Hyde  Street. 
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Fig.  5. — Gateway^of  Hyde  Abbey. 

(Block  kindly  lent  by  the  Secretary  of  the  National  Com- 
mittee for  the  Commemoration  of  King  Alfred.) 

burial-place  thus    destroyed    was    that    of 
Alfred  the  Great.     Who  can  now  say  ? 

At  least  some  worthy  memorial  should  be 
set  upon  the  spot,  if  not  also  on  the  site  of 
the  original  New  Minster  within  the  quiet 
cathedral  close,  and  this  whether  or  not  the 
authorities  may  be  able  to  erect  the  proposed 
hall  in  the  grounds  of  Wolvesey  Palace. 
The  nation  should  not  be  slow  to  assist 
Winchester  in  thus  doing  honour  to  "the 
fine  flower  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race." 


sajinDftam'g;  Coat  tftrougf) 
jFtance  ann  3itaip. 

A.D.    1769-70. 
{Continued  from  p .  200.) 

MOST  curious  collection  of 
Roman  antiquities  has  been  dis- 
covered in  the  ruins  of  Hercu- 
laneum  and  Pompeii,  which  are 
all  deposited  in  the  Musaeum  of  the  King 
of  Naples  pallace  at  Portici.  Bustos  and 
statues,  some  of  which  are  not  inferior  to  the 

VOL.  XXXV. 


best  at  Rome,  with  all  manner  of  utensils  for 
their  sacrificing ;  their  baths  for  the  use  ot 
their  families  ;  those  belonging  to  the  kitchen 
have  a  near  resemblance  to  ours ;  spits, 
gridirons,  boilers,  stewpans,  saucepans, 
among  which,  it  is  remarkable,  that  some 
are  lined  with  silver.  Ornaments  used  by 
the  ladies ;  bracelets,  necklaces,  ear-rings, 
rings,  with  several  other^trinkets  that  graced 
their  toilets.  The  gold  rings  wore  by  the 
men,  were  so  weighty  that  no  wonder  the 
smart  young  men  of  Rome  should  think 
them  too  great  a  burden  for  the  hand  to 
bear  in  hot  weather,  a  delicacy  which 
Juvenal  takes  notice  of  with  some  sort  of 
indignation.  .  .  .  Glass  seems  to  have  been 
a  scarce  commodity  amongst  them,  and  very 
indifferent,  in  comparison  to  what  is  made 
now.  It  does  not  appear  that  they  had  any 
glass  for  their  windows,  instead  of  which 
they  made  use  of  a  transparent  alabaster. 

"  Returned  from  Naples  to  Rome,  and  on 
the  1 8th  of  November  set  out  on  my  journey 
for  England.  Lay  the  first  night  at  Vitorbo  ; 
passed  thro'  Montefiasconi,  where  they  make 
some  of  the  best  wine  in  Italy ;  the  next 
night  at  Radicofani  the  first  town  in 
Tuscany,  to  which  you  ascend  one  of  the 
highest  mountains  in  the  Apennines,  for 
about  5  miles.  Lay  the  next  night  at 
Sienna,  a  town  well  situated,  in  a  pleasant 
cultivated  country,  all  the  hills  about  covered 
with  vines  and  olive  trees.  The  Cathedral 
church,  as  well  worth  seeing  as  most  in 
Italy,  built  in  the  Gothic  taste,  with  marble 
richly  ornamented  on  the  outsides.  This 
was  the  town  from  whence  the  famous 
Senesino  came,  who  died  here  about  5  years 
ago.  He  was  visited  by  all  the  English,  who 
came  this  way,  and  lived  in  a  very  hospitable 
way.  Upon  his  coming  from  England  he 
built  a  good,  pretty  house  here;  as  to  his 
calling  it  the  English  Folly,  that  was  a  piece 
of  English  wit.  .  .  .  Here  you  meet  with 
the  poefe  exteniporanei  who  challenge  one 
another  to  talk  upon  any  subject  in  verse; 
some  of  whom  have  gained  great  reputation. 
In  the  Cathedral  of  Sienna  is  the  monument 
of  Bernardino  Perfetti,  who  received  a  crown 
of  laurel  at  Rome  1725,  for  his  great  excel- 
lence in  this  art. 

••  From  Sienna  to  Florence  is  35  miles, 
thro'  a  pleasant  country,  well  inhabited,  and 
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bearing  quite  a  different  aspect  to  any  of  the 
Pope's  dominions. 

"  Florence  the  2  2d  November,  a  hand- 
some well-paved  town.  .  .  .  Here  is  a  very 
handsome  public  walk,  close  by  the  gate  of 
the  town,  bordered  on  each  side  with  a  row 
of  stately  cypress  and  evergreen  oaks.  The 
cathedral  magnificent,  chiefly  in  the  Gothic 
taste,  of  black  and  white  marble  intermixed. 
The  gallery  of  the  great  duke  contains  a  vast 
number  of  antique  statues,  bustos,  bronzes, 
vases,  pictures.*  .  .  .  What  a  pity  it  is  that 
these  great  masters  have  not  left  us  more 
pictures  of  this  kind,  instead  of  painting 
saints,  martyrs,  madonnas,  and  bambinos. 
The  old  palace  is  now  uninhabited.  In  it 
is  preserved  the  most  amazing  quantity  of 
silver  and  gilt  plate,  that  ever  was  amassed 
by  any  sovereign  in  Europe.  .  .  . 

"  The  famous  chappel  of  the  Medicis 
began  in  the  year  1664  under  Ferdinand  ist 
is  not  yet  completed.  The  inside  is  an 
octagon  about  88  feet  in  diameter,  richly 
decorated  with  the  most  precious  marble, 
with  notches,  to  receive  the  brass  statues  of 
the  Grand  Dukes.  ...  Of  all  the  towns  in 
Italy,  this  is  the  place  where  a  man  of 
moderate  fortune  may  not  only  enjoy  the 
comforts,  but  the  luxurys  of  life.  Here  is  a 
constant  supply  of  good  provisions  of  all 
sorts,  including  fish  and  game,  ...  at  an 
easy  rate.  .  .  . 

"November  25th.  Left  Florence  in  my 
way  to  Bolonia  a  second  time.  .  .  .  About 
half  way  I  lay  at  a  small  village  called  Pietra 
Mala,  where  I  saw  an  odd  phenomenon, 
viz.' :  a  little  bason  of  water,  at  the  foot  of 
the  mountain,  about  12  feet  diameter,  that 
bubbled  up  in  several  places,  having  the 
appearance  of  boiling  water  ;  upon  putting 
in  my  hand,  I  found  the  water  cold,  and  at 
the  same  time  sending  up  a  flame,  strong 
enough  to  light  a  candle  or  a  piece  of  paper. 

"  The  country  from  Bolonia  to  Parma 
runs  for  50  miles  together  upon  a  plain  ex- 
tremely well  cultivated,  bearing  good  pasture, 
vines  and  all  sorts  of  grain,  and  is  laid  down 
in  so  neat  a  manner,  that  it  looks  like 
garden-ground.  Here  milk  and  butter  are 
not    wanting.       The    town     of    Parma     is 

•  The  tourist  here  names  some  of  the  chief 
sculptures  and  the  principal  pictures  in  the  Pitti 
Palace. — Ed 


pleasantly  situated,  the  houses  make  a  hand- 
some appearance,  the  streets  are  well  paved 
and  airy.  The  Duke's  palace  has  nothing 
now  to  recommend  it,  having  been  stripped 
of  all  its  curiosities,  collected  by  the  Farnese 
family,  which  have  been  removed  to  Naples 
by  the  present  King  of  Spain,  where  they  are 
to  be  met  with,  chiefly  at  the  palace  of  Capo 
di  Monte  at  Naples. 

"The  few  pictures  that  remain  of 
Correggio  are  preserved  at  Parma,  where  he 
generally  resided.  I  cannot  say  I  could 
discover  any  superior  merit  in  some  of  his 
pictures.  Two  however  are  universally  ad- 
mired. .  .  . 

"  In  the  Dukes  palace  is  a  library  consist- 
ing of  a  gallery  elegantly  fitted  up,  with 
several  other  rooms  and  fitted  up  with  a 
collection  (compleat)  of  the  most  capital 
books  from  all  countrys  in  their  respective 
languages.  Among  which  I  was  a  little 
surprized  to  find  Bacon,  Lock,  Sidney, 
Burnet,  with  many  other  authors  upon  moral, 
political,  and  religious  subjects,  who,  in  our 
country  have  at  times  been  looked  upon  as 
heretical.  This  Library  is  public,  where 
there  are  chairs  and  tables  set  with  writing 
implements  for  the  conveniency  of  those, 
who  have  a  mind  to  spend  an  hour  in  read- 
ing, and  to  take  extracts  out  of  any  books 
they  call  for  ;  which  are  brought  to  them  by 
servants  in  waiting  for  that  purpose.  .  .  . 
The  opera  house  at  Parma  is  the  most 
magnificent  in  Europe  ;  where  12,000  people 
may  sit  with  ease,  and  tho'  so  spacious  the 
voice  distinctly  heard  without  the  least  echo. 
The  benches  placed  in  the  form  of  the 
Roman  Amphitheatres.  No  use  has  been 
made  of  it  for  many  years,  and  the  whole 
now  in  a  ruinous  condition. 

"  From  Parma  I  passed  thro'  Plaisance 
agreeably  situated  in  the  same  fruitful  plain, 
and  lay  at  Lodi,  a  town  famous  for  Parmesa 
cheese,  from  whence  an  immense  quantity  is 
sold  that  is  made  in  this  country.  Leaving 
this  place,  I  passed  a  second  time  thro' 
Milan  and  Turin  and  crossed  Mount  Cenis 
without  the  least  difficulty  or  impediment  at 
a  time  of  the  year  [the  beginning  of 
December  1769]  when  that  passage  is  often 
very  troublesome.  .  .  . 

"Arrived  at  Lyons  the  13  Dec"",  and  came 
on  to  Paris,   by  the    Burgundy  road,  thro' 
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Dijon,  which  is  preferable  in  all  respects,  to 
the  other  thro'  the  Bourbonnois. 

"Arrived  in  London  9'^  Jan'^  177O) 
better  satisfied  than  ever  with  my  own 
country,  which  from  its  extensive  commerce 
and  the  improvements  in  agriculture  and 
gardening,  is  in  possession  of  all  the  neces- 
saries and  luxuries  of  life,  to  a  greater  degree 
than  what  any  other  nation  can  boast  of 
.  .  .  Not  that  I  would  discourage  any  body 
from  visiting  this  extraordinary  country, 
which  of  all  others,  is  without  dispute  the 
best  worth  seeing ;  where  the  vertuoso  and 
the  natural  philosopher  will  find  abundant 
matter  to  indulge  their  curiosity,  both  for 
instruction  as  well  as  amusement ;  and 
where  the  man  of  pleasure,  provided  he  talks 
the  language,  and  comes  well  recommended 
to  people  of  fashion,  will  have  no  reason  to 
repent  of  the  time  he  spent  in  Italy  ;  and 
tho'  in  the  article  of  provisions,  he  will  now 
and  then  fare  but  ill  upon  the  road,  yet  if 
his  valet  de  chambre  can  perform  the  office  of 
cook  at  the  public-houses,  where  he  is 
obliged  to  stop,  all  real  grievances  will  be 
removed." 

[Note.  The  diary  of  the  tour  ends  here, 
but  after  two  or  three  blank  pages,  there  are 
given  the  following  interesting  particulars, 
dated  1777. — Ed.] 

1777. 

The  charge  of  travelling  from  London  to 
Paris  in  a  post-chaise  and  four  horses,  for  a 
gentleman  with  his  valet  de  chambre  and 
courier,  as  also  his  expence  during  his  stay 
at  Paris  for  three  months  with  some  occa- 
sional remarks. 


Trunks  &c 

From  London,  5  horses  to  Dover 
Expences  at   Dover  till  he  em- 
barks ;.. 
The  charge  of  hiring  a  yatcht  to 
Calais... 

You  may  cross  over  from 
Dover  to  Calais  in  the 
packet-boat  at  half  a  guinea 
a  head,  but  the  cabbin  is 
often  so  crowded  with  pas- 
sengers that  it  is  ten  to  one 
if  you  don't  repent  of  your 
economy. 


£ 


7    7 


5    5 


£  s.  d. 

To  the  master    ...         ...         ...       i     i     o 

To  the  crew       ...         ...         ...       010     6 

To  the  cabbin  boy        ...         ...       o     2     o 

To  the  Custom-house  officer  at 

Calais  and  the  porters  ...       o     6     o 

To  the  hire  of  4  wheel-chaise  to 

Paris 550 

To  a  saddle-horse  for  the  Courier       tig 
Expences  at  Calais        ...         ...       i     i     o 

The  charge  of  going  post  from 
Calais  to  Paris,*  3  horses  for 
the  post  chaise  and  one  for 
courier,  including  the  postil- 
lion's fee         ...       990 

A  carriage  with  four 
wheels,  such  as  our  common 
post-chaises  are  by  the  Or- 
donnances  obliged  to  have, 
four  horses,  and  two  postil- 
lions, but  in  favour  of  these 
English  carriages  so  much 
lighter  than  their  own,  and 
likewise  by  giving  the 
postillion  a  Httle  matter  ex- 
traordinary, you  are  drove 
with  three  horses  only,  and 
one  postillion  ;  so  that  with 
a  fourth  horse  for  your 
courier,  including  the  pos- 
tillion's fee,  the  charge  of  a 
post  comes  exactly  to  a  six 
livre  piece,  without  the 
trouble  of  changing  or  any 
after  reckoning. 

Expences  upon  the  road  ...       i     i     o 

Lodging  at  10  louis  a  month  for 

3  months        ...         ...         ...     31   10     o 

Coach  and  coachman  at  ^20  a 

month  for  3  months  ...         ...     63     o     o 

Breakfast,  dinner,  and  supper  at 

half  a  guinea  a  day    ...         ...     48     o     o 

Cloaths  ...         ...         ...         ...     20     o     o 

Spectacles  ...         ...         ...     23     o     o 

Firing,  Candles,  and  a  variety  of 

other  necessary  articles  ...  20  o  o 
The   expences   of   returning    to 

London  ...         ...         ...     32     o     o 

Total  of  necessary  expence 

for  three  months  ...   280  19     6 
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As  soon  as  you  land  al  Calais  make  your- 
self acquainted  with  the  ditferent  species  of 
French  money ;  that  if  you  don't  pay  the 
bills  yourself,  you  may  at  least  be  able  to 
examine  them ;  and  when  you  come  to 
Paris  pay  your  coach  and  lodging  every 
month,  and  your  traiteur  every  week,  leaving 
as  little  as  possible  to  your  French  servant, 
who  is  very  apt  to  take  advantage  of  his 
master's  negligence.  This  French  servant, 
who  acts  as  courier,  is  often  a  tall,  stout 
follow  (just  what  he  should  not  be)  dressed 
up  at  his  master's  cost,  in  a  scarlet  cloth 
jacket,  laced  with  gold ;  a  very  idle  expence, 
and  serves  no  manner  of  purpose  but  that  of 
making  him  more  insolent. 

(To  be  concluded.) 


^f)z  IRopal  arcb^ological 
institute  at  Jpstoicl). 

By  Rev.  J.  Charles  Cox,  LL.D.,  F.S.A. 


AST  SUFFOLK  was  a  new  district 
to  the  majority  of  the  members  of 
the   Institute    who    attended    the 
Ipswich  meetings  of  1899  in  un- 
usual numbers. 

Everyone  must  have  admitted — from  the 
veterans  of  the  Institute  down  to  its  most 
recent  acquisitions — that  the  meetings  were 
pleasant,  enjoyable,  and  instructive.  Much 
of  their  success  depends  upon  the  tact  and 
capacity  of  the  President.  The  Institute  for 
many  a  long  year  has  been  fortunate  in  its 
chief  officer,  and  it  was  no  easy  task  to 
follow  such  able  men  as  the  present  Duke  of 
Northumberland  and  Viscount  Dillon.  But 
Sir  Henry  Howorth,  M.P.,  whilst  fully  their 
equal  in  learned  research,  has  struck  out  a 
line  for  himself  in  the  assiduity  with  which 
he  attends  every  meeting,  in  his  perpetual 
good-humour  and  genial  raillery,  and  in  his 
constant  endeavour  to  promote  discussion 
and  bring  out  the  more  reticent  members  of 
the  party.  Who  but  Sir  Henry  would  have 
thought  of  calling  upon  Mr.  Wilson  for  a 
recitation  when  the  somewhat  tired  party 
were  resting  for  a  few  minutes  in  the  gardens 


of  the  beautiful  but  desolate  Tudor  house  of 
Seckford    Hall?      The   recitation   of  "The 
Death  of  Marmion  "  that  followed  the  Presi- 
dent's invitation  was  given  with  considerable 
dramatic  force,  and  was  much  appreciated. 
In  all  Scandinavian  subjects  the  President  is 
thoroughly  at  home,  and  on  two  occasions 
his  stores  of  knowledge  came  in  most  appro- 
priately.    At  Halesworth  church  he  pointed 
out  the  two  stones  built  into  the  south  side 
of  the  chancel  as   of  exceptional  age  and 
interest,  pronouncing   the  design  of  hands 
grasping  lacertine  folds  as   Danish  work  of 
the  tenth  century,  comparing  it  with  similar 
ornamentation  in  bronze.     Again,   when  at 
Hadleigh  church,  after  Dr.  Cox  had  shown 
the  absurdity  of  believing  that  there  was  any 
monument  extant  to  Guthrum,  King  of  the 
East  Angles,  who  died  in  890,  and  is  said  to 
have  been  buried  at   Hadleigh,  Sir  Henry 
Howorth  riveted  the  attention  of  the  mem- 
bers by  a  scholarly  impromptu  discourse  on 
the   main  incidents  in  that   chieftain's  life, 
conclusively  proving  that  he  and  his  queen 
had  both  been  buried  beneath  a  great  mound 
in  their  own  country.     The  lightness  of  his 
touch  and  the  constant  vein  of  humour  that 
underlies   his   gravest    utterances   lead   folk 
sometimes  to  fancy  that  he  may  be  careless 
or  incorrect  in  his  statements.     But  he  is  a 
difficult  man  to  tackle,  and  the  local  anti- 
quary who  endeavoured  to  take  him  to  task 
at  Ipswich  for  saying  that  East  Anglia  had 
no  monasteries  in  consequence  of  its  large 
commercial  population  was  speedily  brought 
to  his  knees,   as   he    had   been    confusing 
houses  of  canons  and  friaries  with  those  of 
monks  proper. 

The  presidents  of  the  antiquarian  and 
architectural  sections  were  Sir  W.  Brampton 
Gurdon,  M.P.,  and  the  Very  Rev.  the  Dean  of 
Booking,  both  of  whom  took  church  restora- 
tion as  the  theme  of  their  addresses.  This 
was  perhaps  a  little  unfortunate,  but  the 
latter  address  gave  the  necessary  corrective 
from  a  churchman's  standpoint  to  the  some- 
what extreme  statements  of  the  layman. 
With  regard  to  church  restoration,  the  In- 
stitute on  this  occasion  had  two  remarkable 
object  lessons  before  them.  The  church  of 
Hadleigh  is  too  fine  a  specimen  of  fourteenth 
and  fifteenth  century  work  to  be  completely 
spoiled,  and  not  a  few  of  its   charms  still 
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remain.  But  the  restorer  has  here  done 
grievous  harm  in  his  miserable  straining  after 
uniformity.  The  south  side  had  two  porches. 
The  smaller  one,  which  was  far  the  more 
interesting  in  architectural  detail,  and  had  its 
own  significant  history  in  connection  with 
the  gilds  of  the  town,  was  ruthlessly  removed 
simply  because  it  was  an  unusual  feature  ! 
For  a  like  reason  a  remarkable  sustaining 
arch,  traversing  the  clerestory  across  its 
centre,  was  also  removed,  'i'he  style  of  the 
restoration  can  be  judged  from  these  two 
incidents.  A  later  scheme  of  colouring  has 
done  its  utmost  to  degrade  the  beauty  of  the 
chancel,  which  Sir  W.  B.  Gurdon  described 
as  looking  as  if  it  was  papered  with  the 
cheapest  of  tawdry  wall-papers.  It  is  a 
great  comfort  to  know  that  this  church  is 
shortly  to  be  placed  in  the  reverent  hands 
of  Mr.  Micklethwaite,  with  the  intention  of 
trying  to  undo  some  of  the  mischief. 

The  other  object  lesson  was  of  an  entirely 
different  and  most  satisfactory  character. 
Clare  church,  which  is  a  fine  building  mainly 
of  fifteenth-century  date,  has  an  admirable 
west  tower  of  the  thirteenth  century,  about 
80  feet  high.  This  tower — a  beautiful  one 
of  its  kind  in  a  district  where  almost  all  the 
towers  are  of  Perpendicular  style — had  been 
damaged  by  the  insertion  of  a  great  fifteenth- 
century  west  window,  and  other  supposed 
improvement  of  the  same  date.  The  course 
of  time  and  an  addition  to  the  already 
weighty  and  much-used  ring  of  bells  had  in 
recent  years  caused  a  considerable  subsi- 
dence in  the  masonry  of  the  tower  in  various 
places,  together  with  dangerous  fissures  in 
the  supporting  buttresses.  It  was  generally 
considered  that  the  tower  was  doomed,  and 
various  projects  were  afloat,  put  forth  by 
supposed  competent  men,  for  its  removal. 
The  average  architect  was  firmly  convinced 
that  the  only  possible  conservative  treatment 
was  to  take  it  down  and  rebuild  it,  using 
again  all  the  available  ornamental  work. 
But  fortunately  on  this  occasion  the  Society 
for  the  Preservation  of  Ancient  Buildings 
was  not  only  consulted,  but  its  advice  taken. 
A  scheme  was  drawn  up  by  practical  men 
for  the  sustentation  of  the  tower,  and  it  was 
placed  in  the  capable  hands  of  Mr.  Detmar 
Blois.  During  the  past  twelve  months  this 
architect  and  his  little  band  of  masons  have 


been  assiduously  engaged  in  their  modest 
but  arduous  work  of  repair.  The  result, 
which  is  now  approaching  completion,  is 
satisfactory  beyond  the  most  hopeful  expecta- 
tion. Bit  by  bit  the  interior  rubble  flint- 
work  has  been  removed,  and  the  same  flints 
restored  to  their  position,  strengthened  with 
binding  cement.  The  whole  has  been  gradu- 
ally corkscrewed  into  its  old  position  from 
the  base  upwards,  and  now  the  tower  is,  if 
possible,  stronger  and  more  durable  than 
when  it  originalfy  came  forth  from  the 
thirteenth-century  builder's  hands.  Not  one 
single  stone  of  the  exterior  has  been  inter- 
fered with,  or  even  temporarily  removed  ;  it 
is  the  same  fine  old  tower  that  it  was  six 
hundred  years  ago,  chastened  by  the  hand 
of  time,  and  simply  resuscitated  into  a  con- 
dition of  permanent  security  by  careful  work 
from  within. 

The  work  has  so  far  cost  about  ^^1,200, 
but  the  expense  of  taking  down  and  rebuild- 
ing would  have  been  far  greater.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  the  Society  of  Antiquaries, 
in  conjunction  with  the  Society  for  the 
Preservation  of  Ancient  Buildings,  offered  to 
treat  the  west  front  of  Peterborough  Cathe- 
dral in  a  like  manner.  This  offer  was  con- 
temptuously refused,  but  there  is  no  doubt 
that  it  would  have  been  equally  successful  at 
Peterborough  as  at  Clare. 

It  gave  a  zest  to  the  enjoyment  of  the 
interesting  and  partly  ruined  church  of 
Orford,  now  undergoing  restoration,  to  find 
that  it  was  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Mickle- 
thwaite. The  last  visit  of  the  Institute  was 
to  the  church  of  Little  Wenham,  where  a 
great  hole  in  the  roof  and  a  general  air  of 
damp,  mildew,  decay  and  dirt  were  a  scandal 
to  all  concerned.  It  is  a  good  specimen  of 
a  small  village  church  towards  the  end  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  and  it  is  altogether  ex- 
ceptional to  find  so  many  points  of  interest 
in  a  comparatively  small  building — the  base 
of  a  stone  screen,  wall-painting  at  the  east 
end,  a  fine  brass  and  other  tombs,  and  some 
good  Jacobean  work  in  the  fittings.  An 
indignant  resolution  was  drawn  up  within 
the  degraded  building,  calling  the  attention 
of  the  Bishop,  Archdeacon,  incumbent  and 
patron  to  this  grievous  neglect.  Here,  too 
was  the  only  "  low  side  window "  noted 
during  this  meeting  of  the  Institute — a  small 
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opening  below  a  lancet  light — as  impossible 
a  place  for  confessional  purposes  as  an  in- 
telligent person  could  well  conceive,  and  yet 
this  is  the  theory  that  an  able  Sussex  archi- 
tect is  endeavouring  to  rehabilitate  ! 

With  regard  to  details  in  churches,  it  was 
found  that  there  were  an  abundance  of 
brasses  in  East  Anglia,  as  might  have  been 
expected  from  the  paucity  of  stone.  At 
Hadleigh  there  were  eleven,  at  Long  Melford 
seven,  and  at  Orford  ten.  The  majority 
were  of  late  date,  but  several  well  merited 
the  attention  they  received  :  such  were  the 
Felbrige  brass  at  Playford,  1400;  the 
Pownder  brass  (Flemish)  at  JSL  Mary  Quay, 
Ipswich,  1525;  and  the  Knapp  brass,  at 
St.  Peter's,  Ipswich,  1604.  Two  palimpsests 
were  noted,  one  at  Halesworth,  which  is  an 
inscription  to  John  Browne,  circa  1580,  the 
reverse  being  part  of  an  engraved  Flemish 
brass  earlier  in  the  same  century  ;  and  the 
other  a  doggerel  rhymed  epitaph  to  Dr.  Row- 
land Taillor,  who  was  burnt  as  a  martyr  in 
1555.  The  compiler  of  the  latter  inscription 
regrets  that  he  could  not  engrave  Dr.  Taillor's 
virtues  on  a  plate  of  gold,  but  forgets  to  state 
that  he  had  done  the  work  on  a  brass  pur- 
loined from  someone  else's  grave  of  the  six- 
teenth century ! 

One  of  the  special  delights  for  the  eccle- 
siologists  of  the  party  were  the  splendidly 
painted  screens  of  the  churches  of  Southwold 
and  Bramfield,  as  well  as  the  screen  panels 
at  Woodbridge.  Mr.  G.  E.  Fox  gave  a 
thorough  description  of  the  noble  example  at 
Southwold,  and  it  was  a  pleasure  to  hear  him 
insisting  that  they  were  English  work.  In 
several  churches  there  was  a  wealth  of  pre- 
Reformation  oak  fittings,  particularly  at 
Tuddenham,  Dennington,  and  Blythburgh. 
The  last  named  of  these  churches  was  only 
visited  by  a  few.  At  Tuddenham  Mr. 
Micklethwaite  drew  attention  to  the  deep 
charred  holes  in  the  tops  of  many  of  the 
poppy-heads  or  bench-ends  in  the  nave,  and 
thought  it  might  point  to  the  habit,  occasion- 
ally prevalent,  of  the  ordinary  worshippers 
lighting  candles  at  High  Mass.  This  burn- 
ing of  tapers  by  the  congregation  at  special 
feasts  in  honour  of  the  Eucharist  is  men- 
tioned in  several  gild  ordinances,  notably  at 
the  most  important  of  the  Northampton 
gilds  at  the  great  church  of  All  Saints,  where 


the  custom  was  obligatory  on  the  gild 
members. 

The  fonts  attracted  considerable  attention. 
At  St.  Peter's,  Ipswich,  is  a  large  square 
stone  font  of  nearly  black  stone  or  marble, 
which  is  said  to  come  from  Belgium.  It  is 
quaintly  carved,  and  of  early  Norman  date. 
In  general  outline  and  style  it  pertains  to 
that  small  group  of  low  massive  fonts,  the 
best  examples  of  which  are  at  Winchester 
and  Lincoln  Cathedrals,  and  at  the  parish 
churches  of  East  Meon,  Burnham,  Deepdale, 
Ififley,  and  Newenden.  All  the  other  fonts 
that  were  examined  were  of  fifteenth-century 
date,  and  seemed  to  have  been  turned  out 
by  the  same  set  of  sculptors.  Many  of  them 
had  lions  round  the  base,  which  in  some 
cases  alternated  with  wild  men  armed  with 
clubs.  Several  theories  were  started,  some 
heraldic  and  some  symbolical,  to  account  for 
these  unusual  and  apparently  incongruous 
ornaments  for  a  font ;  but  after  all,  the  most 
likely  surmise  is  that  they  were  favourite 
designs  among  local  stone-carvers.  The 
octagon  bowls  were  most  usually  adorned 
with  the  four  Evangelistic  symbols,  alter- 
nating with  angels  bearing  shields  charged 
with  the  symbols  of  the  Passion.  At  Wood- 
bridge  the  sides  of  the  bowl  were  cunningly 
carved,  with  groups  illustrative  of  the  Seven 
Sacraments,  the  eighth  side  bearing  the  rood 
or  crucifixion.  These  Sacrament  fonts  are 
chiefly  found  in  East  Anglia.  When  the 
Institute  visited  Cambridge  in  1892  an 
excellent  example  was  noted  at  Walsoken. 
The  following  we  believe  to  be  a  complete 
list :  Binham,  Cley-next-the-Sea,  Dereham, 
Earsham,  Gresham,  Happisburgh,  Little 
Walsingham,  Marsham,  Martham,  Norwich, 
Walsoken,  West  Lynn,  and  Wasted  in  Nor- 
folk ;  Badenham,  Gorleston,  Lackford, 
Malton,  and  Woodbridge  in  Suffolk ;  Grant- 
ham, Lincolnshire;  Farningham,  Kent;  and 
Nettlecombe,  Somerset,  making  a  total  of 
twenty-one. 

The  chief  interest  of  this  Suffolk  meeting 
centred  round  the  churches,  and  the  beautiful 
effects  produced  by  the  flint  and  stone  work, 
particularly  in  the  towers  and  porches,  but 
other  attractions  were  not  wanting. 

Brick  was  much  used  in  this  stoneless 
district  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth 
centuries.     The  fine  brick  entrance  tower  to 
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the  Deanery  at  Hadleigh,  built  in  1495,  was 
much  admired,  and  so,  too,  was  the  Tudor 
gateway  of  Cardinal  Wolsey's  abortive 
college  at  Ipswich.  The  moated  Elizabethan 
house  of  Kentwell  Hall,  which  is  in  fine 
preservation,  is  also  of  brick. 

A  good  deal  of  conversation  arose  when 
the  members  visited  the  late  Norman  keep 
of  Orford  Castle,  on  the  verge  of  the  sea,  as 
to  the  material  of  which  it  is  composed.  No 
doubt  most  of  the  original  exterior  is  of  Caen 
stone,  but  as  it  was  submitted  to  closer  in- 
spection, first  one  member  and  then  another 
discovered  stones  from  his  own  locality. 
Some  had  come  from  the  London  clay,  others 
were  Bath  oolite,  several  were  undoubtedly 
Yorkshire  millstone  grit,  whilst  Dr.  Cox  and 
Professor  Clark  were  sure  that  they  identified 
pieces  of  Barnack  from  north  Northampton- 
shire. The  examination  of  these  stones  took 
place  close  to  one  of  the  chief  doorways, 
where  occasional  repairs  would  often  be 
needed.  Is  it  not  a  reasonable  supposition 
to  imagine  that  any  suitable  stone  would  be 
used  from  the  little  port  at  the  castle  foot, 
which  had  come  as  ballast  in  the  trading  ships 
from  various  parts  of  the  coast  of  England  ? 

Mr.  St.  John  Hope  was  as  definite  and 
lucid  as  ever  in  his  description  of  Butley 
Priory,  and  of  the  Clare  house  of  Austin 
friars ;  Mr.  G.  E.  Fox  was  good  and 
thorough  on  the  military  side  of  Roman 
Suffolk  ;  Miss  Layard,  of  Ipswich,  proved 
herself  a  most  valuable  acquisition  to  the 
Institute;  whilst  Mr.  Brabrook,  C.B.,  who 
ought  to  be  oftener  heard,  brought  forth 
from  his  store  of  learning,  when  at  Long 
Melford,  an  account  of  the  old  Serjeants  at- 
law  and  their  parti-coloured  robes,  almost 
the  only  picture  of  which  remains  in  the  east 
window  of  that  noble  church. 

Mr.  Green,  as  director  of  the  Institute,  and 
Mr.  Knowles,  the  new  meeting  secretary,  won 
golden  opinions  by  their  excellent  arrange- 
ments, and  their  consideration  for  all  con- 
cerned. The  good  temper  of  the  party  and 
their  conductors  did  not  even  fail  when  the 
whole  cavalcade  of  brakes  and  carriages, 
conveying  over  a  hundred  members,  got  lost 
for  upwards  of  an  hour  in  a  maze  of  Suffolk 
lanes  on  the  last  day  of  the  meeting.  It  is 
proposed  to  meet  in  Dublin  next  year,  whilst 
the  claims  of  Northampton  and  South  Wales 
for  the  year  after  that  were  briefly  discussed. 


5)olp  Wit\\%  Of  3ltelann :  tbeit 
LegentJS  ann  ^uper0tition0. 

By  R.  C.  Hope,  F.S.A. 


I. 

COUNTY  ANTRIM. 

CUSHENDALL. 

EAR  Cushendall  is  a  small  well 
called  Tobordmoney,  or  Sunday 
Well,  from  being  visited  on  that 
day  for  the  cure  of  complaints, 
chiefly  of  children.  A  little  pebble  was 
thrown  into  the  well,  and  a  pin  stuck  in  a 
bit  of  cloth  left  beside  it.  Thousands  of 
these  shreds  have  been  seen  there. 

COUNTY  CLARE. 

CASTLE     OF     INCHIQUIN. 

About  nine  miles  westward  from  the  town 
of  Ennis,  in  the  midst  of  some  of  the  wildest 
scenery  in  Ireland,  lies  the  small  but  very 
beautiful  Lake  of  Inchiquin.  At  one  ex- 
tremity of  the  lake  are  the  ruins  of  the  Castle 
of  Inchiquin,  part  of  which  is  built  on  a  rock 
projecting  into  the  lake,  there  about  100  feet 
deep,  and  this  legend  is  related  of  the  old 
castle  :  Once  upon  a  time  the  chieftain  of  the 
Quins,  whose  stronghold  it  was,  found  in  one 
of  the  caves  (many  of  which  are  in  the  lime- 
stone hills  that  surround  the  lake)  a  lady  of 
great  beauty,  fast  asleep.  While  gazing  on 
her  in  rapt  admiration  she  awoke,  and, 
according  to  the  customs  of  the  Heroic  Age, 
soon  consented  to  become  his  bride,  merely 
stipulating  that  no  one  bearing  the  name  of 
O'Brien  should  be  allowed  to  enter  the 
castle  gate.  This  being  agreed  to,  the 
wedding  was  celebrated  with  all  due  pomp, 
and  in  process  of  time  one  lovely  boy  blessed 
their  union.  Among  the  other  rejoicings  at 
the  birth  of  an  heir  to  the  chief  of  the  clan, 
a  grand  hunting  match  took  place,  and  the 
chase  having  terminated  near  the  castle,  the 
chieftain,  as  in  duty  bound,  requested  the 
assembled  nobles  to  partake  of  his  hospitality. 
To  this  a  ready  assent  was  given,  and  the 
chiefs  were  ushered  into  the  great  hall  with 
all  becoming  state  ;  and  then  for  the  first 
time  did  their  host  discover  that  one  bearing 
the  forbidden  name  was  among  them.     The 
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banquet  was  served,  and  now  the  absence  of 
the  lady  of  the  castle  alone  delayed  the  on- 
slaught on  the  good  things  spread  before 
them.  Surprised  and  half  afraid  of  her 
absence,  her  husband  sought  her  chamber. 
On  entering,  he  saw  her  sitting  pensively 
with  her  child  at  the  window  which  over- 
looked the  lake ;  raising  her  head  as  he 
approached,  he  saw  she  was  weeping,  and  as 
he  advanced  towards  her  with  words  of 
apology  for  having  broken  his  promise,  she 
sprang  through  the  window  with  her  child 
into  the  lake.  The  wretched  man  rushed 
forward  with  a  cry  of  horror.  For  one 
moment  he  saw  her  gliding  over  the  waters, 
now  fearfully  disturbed,  chanting  a  wild 
dirge,  and  then,  with  a  mingled  look  of  grief 
and  reproach,  she  disappeared  for  ever ! 
And  the  castle  and  the  lordship,  with  many  a 
broad  acre  besides,  passed  from  the  Quins, 
and  are  the  property  of  the  O'Briens  to 
this  day ;  and  while  the  rest  of  the  castle  is 
little  better  than  a  heap  of  ruins,  the  fatal 
window  still  remains  nearly  as  perfect  as 
when  the  lady  sprang  through  it,  an  irrefrag- 
able proof  of  the  truth  of  the  legend  in  the 
eyes  of  the  peasantry. 

LAKE    OF    INCHIQUIN. 

The  site  of  the  Lake  of  Inchiquin  is  said  to 
have  been  once  a  populous  and  flourishing  city, 
and  still  on  a  calm  night  you  may  see  the  towers 
and  spires  gleaming  through  the  clear  water. 
But  for  some  dreadful  and  unabsolved  crime 
a  holy  man  of  those  days  whelmed  all 
beneath  the  deep  waters.  The  "  dark  spirit  " 
of  its  king,  who  ruled  also  over  the  surround- 
ing county,  resides  in  a  cavern  in  one  of  the 
hills  which  border  the  lake,  and  once  every 
seven  years  at  midnight  he  issues  forth 
mounted  on  his  white  charger,  and  urges 
him  at  full  speed  over  hill  and  crag,  until  he 
has  completed  the  circuit  of  the  lake ;  and 
thus  he  is  to  continue,  till  the  silver  hoofs  of 
his  steed  are  worn  out,  when  the  curse  will 
be  removed  and  the  city  reappear  in  all  its 
splendour.  The  cave  extends  nearly  a  mile 
under  the  hill ;  the  entrance  is  low  and 
gloomy,  but  the  roof  rises  to  a  considerable 
height  for  about  half  the  distance,  and  then 
sinks  down  to  a  narrow  passage,  which  leads 
to  a  somewhat  lower  division  of  the  cave. 
The  darkness,  and  the  numbers  of  bats 
which  flap  their  wings  in   the  face   of  the 


explorer,  and  whirl  round  his  taper,  fail  not 
to  impress  him  with  a  sensation  of  awe. 

LAKE    OF    ZIERMAC-BRAN. 

About  half  a  mile  from  the  Lake  of 
Inchiquin  is  situated  the  small  lake  of 
Ziermac-Bran,  popularly  believed  to  be  un- 
fathomable. The  following  legend  accounts 
for  the  awe  with  which  the  lake  is  regarded  : 
Once  upon  a  time  Fuenvicouil  (Fingall)  went 
out  with  his  attendant  chieftains  to  hunt 
upon  the  heath  -  covered  sides  of  Mount 
Callaw,  famous  as  being  the  burial-place  of 
Conan,  whose  monument  with  its  Ogam 
inscription  is  still  extant.  A  noble  hart, 
snow-white,  whose  hoofs  and  horns  shone 
like  gold,  was  soon  started,  and  eagerly  did 
the  chieftains  urge  their  hounds  in  pursuit. 
Hour  after  hour  passed  on,  and  still  the  deer 
sped  on  with  unabated  vigour,  while  one  by 
one  hunter  and  hound  dropped  exhausted 
from  the  chase,  till  none  were  left  but  Fuen- 
vicouil and  his  matchless  hound,  the  snow- 
white  Bran.  But  now,  as  the  sun  was  fast 
declining,  the  wondrous  hart  reached  the 
cliff"  over  the  lake,  where  the  ruins  of  the  old 
castle  now  stand.  A  moment's  pause,  and 
it  plunged  into  the  lake,  followed  almost 
instantaneously  by  the  gallant  hound.  The 
moment  the  deer  touched  the  water  it 
vanished,  while  instead  appeared  a  beautiful 
lady  seated  on  the  rippling  waves,  and  as  the 
noble  dog  rose  to  the  surface  from  his  plunge 
she  laid  her  hand  on  his  head  and  submerged 
him  for  ever,  and  then  disappeared.  Some 
relate  in  addition  that  she  inflicted  a  curse  on 
Fuenvicouil.  In  memory  of  the  event  the 
cliff"  from  which  the  dog  sprang  is  called 
Cregg-y-Bran,  while  the  lake  and  castle  are 
called  by  the  name  of  Ziermac  -  Bran. — 
Azotes  and  Queries^  First  Series,  x.  159.  See 
Crofton  Croker's  Irish  Fairy  Legends  and 
Kennedy's  Fictions  of  the  Irish  Celts. 
( To  be  continued.') 


Cbe  3ntiQuarp'0  n3ote=T5oob. 

Joe  Pullen's  Elm,  Headington  Hill, 
Oxford. — This  ancient  tree,  so  well  known 
to  all  old  Oxford  men,  and  now  a  mere  life- 
less stump,  surrounded  by  plantations,  was, 
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as  doubtless  most  readers  are  aware,  named 
from  being  traditionally  the  favourite  resting- 
place  of  the  Rev.  Josiah  Pullen,  Vice- 
Principal  of  Magdalen  Hall  and  Vicar  of 
St.    Peter's  in-the-East,  who   died  in    17 14, 


note  :  "  In  the  spring  of  1847  this  tree  was 
sold  by  Mr.  Davenport  to  a  builder  of 
Oxford,  and  on  February  4,  two  days  after 
this  sketch  was  taken,  it  was  begun  to  be 
felled.     The  woodmen  had  cut  through  some 


aged  eighty-three  years,  and  was  buried  in 
the  Lady  Chapel  of  his  parish  church,  and 
whose  portrait  may  be  seen  in  the  Bodleian. 
The  accompanying  sketch  was  made,  with  a 
"camera  lucida,"  in  February,  1847,  by  my 
father,  who  appended  thereto  the  following 

VOL.  XXXV. 


of  the  large  roots,  and  would  in  half  an  hour's 
time  have  irreparably  damaged  it,  when 
some  individual  informed  the  Vice-Chan- 
cellor,  who,  with  others,  requested  Mr. 
Davenport  to  stop  its  destruction.  He 
immediately  complied,  and  afterwards   pur- 
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chased  the  tree  of  the  person  to  whom  he 
had  sold  it  for  a  greater  sum  than  he  had 
sold  it  for,  and  promised  it  should  not  be 
injured  in  his  lifetime.  A  seat  was  shortly 
afterwards  put  under  it,  and  a  large  branch 
was  cut  from  the  south-east  side  to  preserve 
the  balance  of  the  tree  (March  14,  1847)." 

There  were  in  those  days,  at  the  head  of 
the  footpath  leading  to  the  Marston  Road, 
some  square  stones  said  to  be  the  remains 
of  a  wayside  cross,  but  I  cannot  say  that  I 
ever  saw  any  signs  of  the  Roman  way  which 
Dr.  Plot  imagined  could  be  distinctly  traced 
near  this  tree,  leading  across  Marston  Lane 
in  the  direction  of  St.  Giles's  Church,  passing 
to  the  right  of  Holywell  Church,  near  which 
was  a  bridge  ;  nor  do  I  think  there  ever  was 
a  Roman  road  there,  though  Ingram  in  his 
Memorials  says  that  "  there  were  remaining  " 
in  1834  the  foundation  of  an  old  stone  bridge 
under  the  water  at  that  favourite  bathing- 
place  called  "  Loggerheads."  An  old  stone, 
however,  at  the  foot  of  the  path  aforesaid, 
where  it  debouches  into  the  Marston  Road, 
still  tells  you  that  "  Here  endes  Hedington 
Way." 

W.  Henry  Jewitt. 


antiquarian  il3etos. 

[  We  shall  be  glad  to  receive  informationfrom  our  readers 
for  insertion  under  this  heading.] 


During  the  past  few  days,  says  the  Standard  of 
August  24,  excavations  have  been  made  at  Hedsor 
(Bucks),  near  the  bank  of  the  Thames  and  the  site 
of  the  ancient  pile  dwelUngs,  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  A.  H.  Cocks,  of  Marlow,  one  of  the  hon.  secre- 
taries of  the  Bucks  Archaeological  Society.  The 
presence  of  these  curious  relics  of  a  Romano-Celtic 
character  was  accidentally  discovered  in  1894,  while 
a  cesspool  was  being  made  in  an  orchard,  and  the 
discoveries  then  made  were  of  such  an  interesting 
character  that  it  was  determined  to  resume  opera- 
tions as  soon  as  a  fund  could  be  raised  to  meet  the 
^xpenses,  which  amount  to  about  £3  per  day.  This 
is  the  only  instance  of  pile-dwellings  known  to  exist 
in  the  South  of  England,  with  the  exception  of 
those  in  the  lake  village  at  Glastonbury.  Since 
the  work  recommenced,  piles  of  beech— a  tree  which 
grows  plentifully  in  the  neighbourhood— have  been 
found.  The  wood,  though  saturated  with  moisture, 
was  not  in  a  condition  that  could  be  described  as 
rotten.      After  being  exposed  to  the  atmosphere. 


however,  it  turned  black  and  shrivelled  like  char- 
coal. Bones  of  various  animals  have  been  found, 
mainly  of  the  pig  and  deer. 

^  ^  ^ 

A  Laffan's  telegram  from  New  York  states  that 
Mr.  Harlan  Smith,  a  representative  of  the  American 
Museum  of  Natural  History  and  Hieroglyphics, 
who  is  now  on  a  research  expedition  in  British 
Columbia,  reports  the  discovery  in  a  sealed  cave 
on  the  shores  of  Harrison  Lake  of  the  mummy  of 
an  Indian  chieftain  in  perfect  completeness,  and 
identical  in  preservation  with  the  ancient  Egyptian 
mummies.  Mr.  Smith  believes  that  his  Indian 
mummy  is  over  i.ooo  years  old.  He  has  shipped 
it  for  New  York. 

^  ^  ^ 

The  AthencBum  says  that  the  German  Archaeological 
Institute  has  again  taken  up  its  excavations  on  the 
islands  of  Thera  (Santorin)  and  Paros,  and,  accord- 
ing to  the  report  of  the  Inspector  Sotiriadis,  with 
considerable  success.  Thus,  in  Paros  several 
graves  of  the  Roman  period  have  been  discovered, 
and  on  the  Acropolis  some  important  prehistoric 
graves  belonging  to  the  so-called  "  Inselkultur 
epoch,"  which  is  either  contemporaneous  with,  or 
earlier  than,  the  so-called  Mykenisch.  In  Thera, 
at  "  Messa-Bonno."  the  entire  ancient  city  was 
discovered,  with  its  pillared  halls,  markets,  and 
private  houses — a  veritable  Greek  Pompeii.  Pro- 
fessor Hiller  von  Gartringen  in  Thera,  and  Dr. 
Rubensohn  in  Paros,  have  collected  numerous 
reliefs  and  inscriptions.  The  former  of  these 
scholars  has  already  presented  a  rich  collection  of 
prehistoric  vases  to  the  provisional  museum  at 
Thera.  and  has  subscribed  about  2,000  drachmae 
towards  the  erection  of  a  permanent  local  museum 
for  the  reception  of  whatever  further  valuable 
"  finds  "  may  be  made  on  the  island. 


PUBLICATIONS  OF  ARCH^OLOGICAL 
SOCIETIES. 

The  Quarterly  Statement  of  the  Palestine  Exploration 
Fund,  dated  July.  1899.  has  reached  us.  It  con- 
tains a  long  and  exhaustive  paper  by  Sir  Charles 
Warren,  K.C.B.,  F.R.S.,on  "  The  Ancient  Standards 
of  Measure  in  the  East."  Next  in  importance  per- 
haps is  Dr.  Bliss's  "  Third  Report  of  the  Excava- 
tions at  Tell  Zakariya,"  which  is  illustrated  by 
plan  and  sections,  and  by  several  plates  of  royal 
stamps,  potters'  stamps  on  jar-handles,  scarabaei, 
seals,  cylinders,  etc.  Dr.  Bliss  also  contributes  a 
"  First  Report  of  the  Excavations  at  Tell-es-SSfi." 
Among  the  remaining  contents  of  the  Statement, 
which  is  well  illustrated  as  usual,  are  notes  by 
Colonel  Conder,  RE.;  reports  by  Dr.  Conrad 
Schick;  a  "Note  on  the  Objects  discovered  by 
Dr.  Bliss  at  Tell  Zakariya,"  by  Professor  A.  H. 
Sayce,  LL.D. ;  "  Notes  on  Inscription  on  Jar-handle 
and  Weight,"  by  Professor  C.  Clermont-Ganneau, 
LL.D. ;  and  "  A  Byzantine  Church  at  Umm  er 
Rus,"  by  R.  A.  Stewart  Macalister,  M.A. 

^  ^^  -O^ 

We  have  received  Vol.  VII.,  Part  III.,  of  the  Transac- 
tions of  the  Essex  Archaological  Society.    The  most 
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important  paper  is  the  continuation  of  the  full  and 
valuable  account  of  "  Some  Interesting  Essex 
Brasses,"  by  Messrs.  Miller  Christy  and  W.  W. 
Porteous.  This  instalment  is  admirably  illustrated. 
Mr.  J.  H.  Round  writes  briefly  on  "Essex  Vine- 
yards in  Domesday,"  and  Mr.  C.  R.  Goddard  "  On 
the  Origin  of  Deneholes."  The  fifth  part  of  Mr. 
W.  C.  Weller's  collection  of  "  Essex  Field  Names  " 
is  given,  and  Mr.  F.  Chancellor,  F.R.I.B.A.,  has 
interesting  notes  on  "  Faulkborne  Church,"  "  Faulk- 
borne  Hall,"  and  "  Cressing  Church."  The  Rev. 
A.  F.  Curtis,  M.A.,  contributes  a  short  paper  on 
"  White  Notley  Church,"  illustrated  by  a  sketch, 
reproduced  in  colours,  of  an  ancient  stained- glass 
window  in  the  vestry,  discovered  by  Mr.  Curtis. 
The  little  window  is  exactly  as  it  was  found,  but  is 
now  protected  by  a  sheet  of  plain  glass  on  either 
side.  "  The  glass  is  pronounced  by  experts,"  says 
Mr.  Curtis,  "to  be  of  early  thirteenth -century 
date ;  but  the  stonework  is  undoubtedly  early 
Norman,  and  my  own  theory  is  that  the  window, 
being  cut  out  of  one  solid  piece  of  stone,  after  per- 
haps forming  one  of  the  series  of  windows  in  the 
apse,  was  found  and  utilized  again  when  the  chapel 
or  sacristy  fell  into  decay,  and  the  arch  was  blocked 
up ;  the  glass  itself  may  have  been  inserted  at  that 
time,  or  taken  from  another  window  such  as  that 
in  the  east  wall  of  the  south  aisle,  which  we  also 
found  and  restored." 

From  the  same  society  comes,  in  pamphlet  form, 
"  Feet   of  Fines  for  Essex,"  edited   by  R.   E.  G. 
Kirk,  with  an  instructive  introduction. 
^  ,^  ^ 

Sussex  Archaological  Collections,  Vol.  XLII. — This  is, 
in  our  opinion,  the  best  and  most  diversified  volume 
of  general  archaeological  interest  that  has  been 
issued  by  the  Sussex  Archaeological  Society.  The 
volume  opens  with  an  illustrated  article  on  "  Female 
Head-dresses  exemplified  by  Sussex  Brasses,"  from 
the  careful  pen  of  Mr.  J.  Lewis  Andre,  F.S.A. 
Canon  Cooper  supplies  a  second  article  on  "  Cuck- 
field  Families,"  which  is  not  nearly  so  dry  as  is 
the  case  with  much  genealogy  ;  it  is  well  illustrated 
with  plates  of  the  fine  screen  and  staircase  of  Cuck- 
field  Park  and  other  drawings.  The  Battle  of 
Hastings  is  fought  over  again  by  three  combatants, 
the  indomitable  Mr.  J.  H.  Round,  Mr.  W.  A. 
Raper,  and  Sir  George  Duckett.  Having  originally 
taken  the  late  Professor  Freeman's  part — finding  it 
difficult  to  believe  that  he  could  have  made  so 
signal  a  mistake — the  present  writer  is  bound  to 
admit  that  Mr.  Round  has  abundantly  proved  that 
the  "palisade,"  which  played  so  important  a  part 
in  Mr.  Freeman's  brilliant  narrative,  never  existed. 
Mr.  Raper's  contribution  is  a  bright  condensed 
narrative  of  the  strife  delivered  to  the  members  of 
the  society  at  Battle  Abbey  on  August  18,  1898. 
Sir  George  Duckett  merely  corrects  the  error  of 
speaking  of  the  "  Battle  of  Senlac,"  as  if  there  was 
such  a  place  at  the  time  of  the  great  engagement. 
It  was  merely  a  figurative  name  given  by  some  to 
the  terrible  contest — Sang-lac,  or  the  Lake  of  Blood. 
Mr.  P.  M.  Johnston  gives  a  second  instalment  of 
his  excellently  illustrated  articles  on  "The  Low 
Side- Windows  of  Sussex  Churches."  The  details 
and  cuts  are  most  valuable      He  is  apparently  un- 


conscious that  every  plan  and  description  which  he 
gives  makes  his  pet  theory  of  these  openings  being 
used  for  confession  absolutely  untenable.  Mr. 
Garraway  Rice,  F.S.A.,  gives  an  account  from 
Public  Record  Office  papers  of  the  capture  by  a 
French  privateer  of  the  merchant  ship  St.  Paul  in 
Cuckmere  Bay  in  1747,  and  of  its  subsequent  re- 
taking, which  is  as  good  reading  as  any  chapter  of 
a  historical  romance.  Half  a  dozen  other  articles 
(which  space  forbids  us  to  name),  all  of  them  good 
of  their  kind,  go  to  make  up  a  most  valuable 
volume. 

,       ^  ^  ^ 

The  Journal  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Antiquaries  of 
Ireland,  Part  II.,  Vol.  IX.,  is  largely  taken  up  with 
the  first  part  of  a  well-illustrated  description  of  the 
Scottish  archaeological  tour  made  by  the  society  in 
conjunction  with  the  Cambrian  Archaeological 
Association.  Among  the  other  contents  of  the 
part  are;  "  Swiftiana  and  Moira  House,"  by  the 
late  Rev.  G.  T.  Stokes,  D.D. ;  "The  Monuments 
of  Clonmacnoise,"  by  R.  A.  Stewart  Macalister, 
M.A. ;  a  "  Descriptive  Sketch  of  Clondalkin,  Tal- 
laght,  and  other  Places  in  West  County  Dublin," 
by  F.  Elrington  Ball;  and  "The  Mace  of  the 
Ancient  Corporation  of  Athenry,  County  Galway," 
by  W.  F.  Wakeman.  The  illustration  to  the  last 
paper  shows  a  singularly  designed  mace — a  clenched 
fist,  couped  below  the  wrist,  cast  in  bronze  or 
antique  brass,  and  mounted  on  a  stout  ashen 
handle.  The  whole  is  only  about  ii  inches  long, 
and  we  are  inclined  to  agree  with  the  comment 
appended  to  the  paper  that  the  weapon  can  hardly 
be  called  a  mace ;  "it  seems  more  suitable  for  use 
as  a  chairman's  hammer  or  ruler  for  demajiding 
silence  or  order  at  meetings." 

^  <«^  ^ 

We  have  received  the  Transactions,  Excursions, 
and  Report  for  the  year  1898,  Vol.  XXIV.,  of  the 
Birmingham  Archaeological  Society.  It  contains 
the  following  papers:  "James  Keir,"  by  S.  Tim- 
mins,  F.S.A. ;  "  A  Plea  for  the  Production  of  an 
Archaeological  Map  and  Index  of  the  County  of 
Warwick,"  by  the  Rev.  J.  O.  Bevan,  M.A.,  F.S.A.  ; 
"  Salford  Priors"  (2nd.  paper),  by  the  Rev.  Father 
Chattaway ;  a  capital  illustrated  paper  on  "Old 
Houses  in  Stratford-on-Avon,"  by  W.  S.  Brassing- 
ton,  F.S.A.;  and  an  illustrated  sketch  of  "Dr. 
Samuel  Parr,  of  Hatton  (1747-1825),"  by  Dr. 
Showell  Rogers. 


PROCEEDINGS  OF  ARCHAOLOGICAL 
SOCIETIES. 

The  members  of  the  East  Riding  Antiquarian 
Society  held  their  summer  excursion  yesterday, 
meeting  at  Withernsea  Station,  and  subsequently 
visiting  Kilnsea,  Easington,  Skeffling,  and  Hollym. 
A  large  number  of  members  and  their  friends 
travelled  from  Hull  by  the  early  train,  including 
Lord  Hawkesbury  (Kirkham  Abbey),  Colonel 
Haworth  Booth,  the  Rev.  P.  M.  Shipton,  the  Rev. 
A.  N.  Cooper,  the  Rev.  E.  Maule  Cole,  Alderman 
G.  R.  Park,  Mr.  Mitcheson,  Mr.  J.  R.  Mortimer,  the 
Rev.  E.  Milsom,  Mr.  W.  Andrews,  and  many  others. 
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After  a  pleasant  drive,  the  party  arrived  at  Kiln-' 
sea,  and  were  fortunate  enough  to  find  a  portion  of 
the  foundations  of  St.  Helen's  Church  bare,  and 
distant  about  250  yards  from  the  cliff-top.  Mr. 
Park  displayed  to  the  members  Little's  drawing  of 
the  old  church  and  Buck's  view  of  the  old  Priory 
of  Burstall.  Service  was  conducted  in  the  church 
for  the  last  time  in  1823,  and  it  was  finally  dis- 
mantled in  1828.  The  kitchen  middens  on  the 
H umber  clays  were  visited  by  a  party  conducted 
\yj  the  Rev.  Maule  Cole,  and  some  interesting 
'•  finds"  of  shells  and  bones  were  the  result.  Mr. 
Murray,  of  Kilnsea,  showed  a  remarkably  fine  fossil 
of  a  nautilus,  with  most  elaborate  suture  markings, 
obtained  from  the  Kilnsea  clays.  Mr.  Cole  pointed 
out  that  the  countless  oyster-shells  found  in  these 
kitchen  middens  all  showed  signs  of  having  been 
opened  by  some  boring  instrument.  At  Easington 
Mr.  P.  Lohen's  museum  was  visited,  where  the 
floral  trophies,  etc.,  made  of  fish-bones  elicited 
the  highest  admiration,  more  particularly  from 
the  ladies  of  the  party.  The  old  aisled  tithe 
barn  was  next  inspected.  The  barn,  said  to  date 
from  the  fourteenth  century,  is  supported  by  im- 
mense pillars  of  oak,  virtually  oak-trees,  which  rest 
at  the  base  upon  huge  boulders.  It  is  believed  to  be 
unique  in  its  construction,  perfection,  and  size,  and 
the  roof  has  lately  been  thoroughly  repaired  and  re- 
thatched.  In  the  church  much  interest  was  evinced 
in  an  old  stone  altar,  which  had  been  used  first  as 
an  altar  and  then  as  a  gravestone,  and  was  found 
doing  duty  as  a  doorstep  by  the  late  Vicar,  who, 
finding  the  dedicatory  crosses  upon  it,  had  it 
restored  to  its  original  use  as  an  altar  inside  the 
church.  The  church  also  contains  a  most  interest- 
ing piscina  of  pre-Reformation  date,  similar  to  one 
at  Muston.  The  church  formerly  had  a  rood  and 
screen,  and  the  entrance  to  the  rood-screen  is  now 
used  as  the  entrance  to  the  pulpit.  In  1395  letters 
were  directed  to  the  Abbot  of  Meaux  directing  him 
to  remove  the  remains  that  were  being  washed  out 
of  the  churchyard  at  Ravenser,  and  rebury  them  at 
Easington.  The  ruins  of  the  chapel  at  Dimlington 
were  inspected  and  measured,  and  it  was  found  that 
the  distance  from  the  ruins  to  the  sea  was  but  25 
yards,  whereas  when  measured  by  Lord  Hawkesbury 
in  1887  it  was  47  yards.  A  most  enjoyable  day  was 
spent,  and  the  party  returned  to  Withernsea  in 
time  for  the  evening  trains  from  Hull  to  the  North. 
—  Yorkshire  Post,  August  24. 

■^  ^^'  ^ 

The  monthly  meeting  of  the  Society  of  Anti- 
quaries OF  Newcastle-upon-Tyne  was  held  on 
August  30  in  the  Castle,  Mr.  Richard  Welford  pre- 
siding.—  Sir  Henry  A.  Ogle,  Bart.,  contributed 
notes  on  Cavendish  monuments  showing  Ogle 
arras,  etc.,  in  Bolsover  Church  and  Castle. — Mr. 
J.  T.  Thompson  exhibited  a  chirograph  deed  of 
May  3,  1598,  which,  according  to  Mr.  Dendy, 
recorded  the  sale  and  conveyance  by  means  of  a 
fine  to  James  Hutchinson  of  a  house  and  24  acres 
of  land  with  commonwealth  rights  in  Lune  (the 
district  still  known  as  Lune  Forest  and  Lune  Dale) 
in  what  seems  to  have  been  the  united  parish  of 
Romaldkirk  and  Mickleton.  The  Hutchinsons  are 
still  the  chief  land-owners  in  the  adjoining  district. 


—Mr.  H.  W.  Young,  F.S.A.  Scot.,  exhibited  a 
bronze  axe  from  Italy,  evidently  Tuscan.  -  There 
was  exhibited  by  Mr.  Charles  E.  Michael  the 
orderly  book  of  the  Loyal  Newcastle  Associated 
Volunteers  Infantry  from  February  8,  1808,  to 
March,  1813.  —  Mr.  Sheriton  Holmes  (Treasurer 
and  Vice-President)  contributed  notes  on  a  trough 
excavated  in  the  rock  upon  Harehope  Moor.  The 
excavation,  he  said,  had  a  modern  appearance,  but 
there  were  on  each  side  of  it  what  appeared  to  be 
works  of  prehistoric  date,  viz.,  two  small  circular 
cup  markings,  having  roughly -chased  channels 
running  from  them.  It  was  difficult  to  imagine 
what  might  have  been  the  original  purpose  of  the 
tank.  Local  tradition  assigned  it  to  the  prepara- 
tion of  wine  from  the  juniper  berries,  but  seeing 
that  the  cubic  contents,  after  allowing  for  the  rise 
of  floor,  would  have  been  500  gallons,  it  was  diffi- 
cult to  think  that  "  schnaps  "  upon  so  large  a  scale 
would  have  been  manufactured  there. — Mr.  L.  W. 
Adamson  stated  that  the  Leper  Hospital  of  St. 
Lazarus  existed  at  Harehope  as  early  as  1154,  and 
he  ventured  to  suggest  three  purposes  for  which 
the  cistern  might  have  been  constructed :  first,  as 
a  water-supply  to  the  hospital ;  second,  as  a  bath 
for  cleansing  the  leprous  by  immersions;  and, 
third,  for  the  manufacture  of  Hollands  gin  (called 
in  the  district  juniper  wine)  by  the  brethren,  and 
after  their  time  by  the  proprietors  of  Harehope  for 
the  same  purpose.  The  latter  was  the  legend  of 
the  district  to  this  day,  and  it  gained  colour  from 
the  fact  that  in  1677  the  half  of  Harehope  was  pur- 
chased by  John  Storey  (a  member  of  the  artist 
family  of  Storey  of  Beauley),  the  descendants  of 
whose  tenants  still  support  the  tradition.  Junipers 
in  a  natural  wild  state  still  clothed  portions  of 
Harehope  Hill,  the  trees,  though  still  luxuriant, 
being  evidently  of  a  past  age. — The  Rev  J.  Baily, 
hon.  Canon  of  Durham  and  Rector  of  Ryton,  con- 
tributed some  interesting  "  Notes  on  Church  Briefs." 
Canon  Baily  was  heartily  thanked  for  his  paper, 
and  the  meeting  ended. 

^  ^  ^ 

A  general  meeting  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Anti- 
quaries OF  Ireland  was  held  (by  permission  of 
the  Belfast  Natural  History  and  Philosophical 
Society)  in  the  Museum,  College  Square  North, 
Belfast,  on  August  16.  In  the  unavoidable  absence 
of  the  President  (Right  Hon.  O'Conor  Don,  LL.D.. 
MR. I. A.),  the  chair  was  taken  by  the  senior  Vice- 
President  (Rev.  James  O' La  verty,  M.R.I. A).  The 
minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were  read  by  Mr. 
Robert  Cochrane,  Honorary  General  Secretary,  and 
were  confirmed.  Mr.  Andrew  Gibson,  of  Belfast, 
was  elected  a  Fellow,  and  twenty-five  new  members 
were  admitted.  The  following  papers  were  read : 
"  Minutes  of  the  Presbytery  of  Laggan,  1672-1695," 
by  Rev.  W.  T.  Latimer,  B.A.,  Fellow  ;  "  Notes  on 
the  Palace,  Library,  and  Observatory  of  Armagh," 
by  Mr.  John  Ribton  Garstin,  D.L.,  F.S.A.,  Fellow  ; 
and  "  Antiquities  at  Castle  Bernard,  King's  County," 
by  Rev.  Sterling  de  Courcy  WilUams,  M.A. — It 
may  be  added  that  during  the  day  the  members 
drove  to  Greyabbey,  County  Down,  where  Mr. 
J.  J.  Phillips,  C.E.,  read  a  paper  on  "The  Cis- 
tercian Abbey,  Greyabbey." 
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Glasgow  ARCHiCOLOGiCAL  Society. — The  annual 
excursion  of  the  members  of  the  society  took  place 
on  September  7.  The  day's  programme  included 
a  visit  to  Tulliallan,  Culross,  Pitfirrane,  and  Dun- 
fermline. The  company  of  fifty  ladies  and  gentle- 
men arrived  before  noon  at  Kincardine-on-Forth, 
whence  they  drove  to  Tulliallan,  where  Mr.  J. 
Dalrymple  Duncan  read  a  paper  on  the  history  of 
the  castle.  He  described  it  as  a  fine  specimen  of 
the  castellated  work  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  in 
speaking  of  its  proprietors  mentioned  that  one  of 
them  was  a  cadet  of  the  famous  family  of  Arch- 
bishop Blackadder.  Towards  the  close  of  the  six- 
teenth century  Tulliallan  became  the  property  of 
Sir  George  Bruce,  one  of  the  most  prominent  Scots- 
men of  his  day.  Sprung  from  the  ancient  house  of 
the  Bruces  of  Clackmannan,  he  might  naturally 
have  sought  distinction  in  Court  or  camp,  but  he 
turned  his  attention  to  mercantile  pursuits,  in 
which  he  rose  to  great  wealth  and  eminence.  His 
son  was  the  first  Earl  of  Kincardine.  In  the  hands 
of  a  later  descendant  family  embarrassment  com- 
pelled the  sale  of  the  property.  It  was  then  pur- 
chased by  Colonel  John  Erskine,  known  as  "  the 
Black  Colonel,"  father  of  the  celebrated  Institu- 
tional jurist,  who  was  author  of  The  Institutes  of  the 
Law  of  Scotland.  The  estate  continued  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  Erskine  family  until  the  end  of  last 
century,  when  it  was  purchased  by  the  celebrated 
Admiral  Lord  Keith,  the  great-grandfather  of  the 
present  proprietor,  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne. — 
From  Tulliallan  the  party  proceeded  to  Culross, 
where  they  examined  a  number  of  interesting  old 
houses,  including  the  palace,  the  residence  of  Sir 
George  Bruce,  where  he  is  said  to  have  entertained 
King  James  VI.  The  architectural  details  of  the 
house  were  much  admired,  especially  the  painted 
ceiling  of  one  of  the  rooms,  which  the  members 
regretted  to  see  was  much  dilapidated.— Culross 
Abbey  was  next  visited,  and  a  descriptive  paper 
was  read  by  Mr.  Charles  Whitelaw.  —  After 
luncheon  in  the  Dundonald  Arms,  the  members 
of  the  society  drove  to  Sir  Arthur  Halket's  castle 
of  Pitfirrane,  where  they  were  most  courteously 
received  by  the  proprietor,  who  pointed  out  the 
many  architectural  features  of  the  building,  and 
described  the  numerous  valuable  pictures  and 
other  objects  of  art  which  it  contains. — A  drive  to 
Dunfermline  and  a  visit  to  the  ruins  of  the  abbey 
and  palace,  where  a  paper  was  read  by  Mr.  Duncan, 
brought  the  day's  proceedings  to  a  close. 


Eet)ieU))5  anD  Botict^ 
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The  Natural  History  of  the  Musical  Bow.  A 
chapter  in  the  developmental  history  of  stringed 
instruments  of  music.  Primitive  types.  By 
Henry  Balfour,  M.A.,  Curator  of  the  Pitt- 
Rivers  Museum.  Illustrated.  Oxford:  Clarendon 
Press,  1899.  8vo.,  pp.  viii,  87.  Price  4s.  6d 
The  title  of  the  present  work  suggests  an  attempt 

to  trace  the  development  of  that  magic  wand  with 


which  Joachim  and  Sarasate  and  Ysaye  hold  us 
spellbound.  Its  real  object  is  very  different.  The 
purpose  of  the  learned  curator  of  the  Pitt-Rivers 
Museum  is  to  describe  the  evolution  of  a  large 
family  of  stringed  instruments  from  the  bow  of  the 
archer.  No  doubt  "the  clang  of  the  silver  bow" 
must  have  suggested  at  an  early  time  the  musical 
possibilities  of  the  weapon,  and  while  he  does  not 
abandon  altogether  the  fable  of  the  "  corded  shell," 
we  feel  that  Mr.  Balfour  works  out  a  good  case  for 
his  theory. 

The  museum  of  which  Mr.  Balfour  is  curator 
contains  a  series  of  instruments  obviously  derived 
from  th^  hunter's  bow.  Many  of  these  figures  are 
given,  and  the  series  is  greatly  enlarged  by  descrip- 
tions and  illustrations  furnished  by  missionaries 
and  other  explorers.  These  differ  in  details  only, 
and  are  nearly  all  brought  from  various  tribes  of 
South  Africa.  In  the  simplest  form  the  actual 
archer's  bow  is  made  use  of,  the  stretched  string  of 
which  is  further  tightened  by  a  thong  embracing 
both  the  bow  and  the  string.  This  is  placed  near 
to  the  centre  of  the  bow,  and  is  probably  a  rough 
method  of  raising  the  pitch  of  the  string,  although 
we  do  not  understand  Mr.  Balfour  to  make  this 
suggestion.  The  performer  presses  the  centre  of 
the  bow  against  the  half-opened  mouth,  and  strikes 
the  string  with  a  small  stick,  different  notes  being 
produced  by  varying  the  cavity  of  the  mouth — in 
fact,  the  instrument  becomes  a  jew's-harp  on  a' 
large  scale.  The  tone  produced  is  very  small, 
being  scarcely  audible  to  bystzmders,  although  a 
source  of  great  delight  to  the  performer  himself. 
This  drawback  suggested  the  attachment  of  a  gourd 
or  calabash  to  the  bow  as  a  resonating  chamber, 
and  this  is  the  prevailing  form  of  the  instrument, 
although  in  its  highest  development  it  is  furnished 
with  pegs  for  adjusting  the  tension  of  the  string. 

Mr.  Balfour  has  collected  a  vast  store  of  informa- 
tion on  the  subject,  and  has  furnished  his  book 
with  an  excellent  map  showing  the  distribution  of 
the  instrument.  After  South  Africa  it  appears  to 
be  most  common  in  Central  America  and  the  West 
Indies,  no  doubt  introduced  by  negro  slaves.  Its 
appearance  in  Northern  India  is  probably  the  result 
of  independent  invention. — J.  E.  Matthew. 

*  *  * 
The  Alleged  Haunting  of  B House,  in- 
cluding a  Journal  kept  during  the  tenancy  of 
Colonel  Lemesurier  Taylor.  Edited  by  A. 
Good  rich- Freer  (Miss  X)  and  John,  Marquess 
of  Bute,  K.T.  London :  George  Rednay,  1899. 
Cloth  8vo.,  pp.  249.     Price  2s.  net. 

We  hardly  know  why  this  volume  has  been  sent 
to  us  for  review,  for  "psychical  research"  is  not 
precisely  within  the  purview  of  the  Antiquary :  but 
we  can  certify  that,  reading  it  lazily  on  the  sands 
by  the  seaside,  we  have  found  it  not  unamusing. 
The  title  seems  unnecessarily  mysterious,  for  the 
name  of  the  house  is  tolerably  well  known,  and  is, 
indeed,  printed  in  full — Ballechin — on  p.  82.  The 
editors  of  the  book  do  not  profess  to  draw  any  con- 
clusions from  the  alleged  occurrences  recorded. 
"  This  volume,"  they  say,  "  has  been  put  together, 
as  the  house  at  B was  taken,  not  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  theories,  but  for  the  record  of  facts." 
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We  will  imitate  the  editors'  discretion,  and  con- 
tent ourselves  with  saying  that  this  remarkable 
record  is  interesting  both  to  sceptics  and  to  believers, 
and  is  sometimes  touched  with  humour  which  is 
evidently  unconscious.  On  p.  154  a  lady  records 
that  one  night  at  St.  Andrews  she  looked  into  a 
water-bottle  to  see  if  she   could   see  anything  of 

what  was  happening  at  13 ,  and  her  faith  was 

rewarded  by  the  sight  of  a  room,  a  tall  woman  in 
grey,  and  a  cross  of  dark-brown  wood — all  in  the 
water-bottle.  On  this  the  editors  remark  that 
"  for  the  information  of  those  not  accustomed  to 
the  phenomena  of  crystal-gazing,  it  may  be  as  well 
to  remark  that  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  image 
had  been  subconsciously  seen  by  Miss  Langton 
when  sleeping  in  No.  3,  as  deferred  impressions 
are  often  externalized  for  the  first  time  in  the 
crystal."  The  psychical  vocabulary  i?  soothing — 
"  hypna-gogic  "  (p.  167)  is  a  charming  word.  On 
p.  15  there  is  an  amusing  account  of  the  simplicity 

of  a  certain  Father  H ,  who,  taking  it  too  easily 

for  granted  that  the  "intelligences"  present  were 
connected  with  the  Evil  One,  did  "nothing  but 
throw  holy  water  about  his  rooms."  "It  was 
natural,"  remark  the  editors,  "  that  no  result  should 
be  produced." 

History  of  Oxfordshire.  By  J.  Meade  Falkner, 
editor  of  Murray's  Handbook  of  Oxfordshire. 
London:  Elliot  Stock,  1899.  In  demy  8vo., 
cloth,  7s.  6d. ;  Roxburgh,  los.  6d.  net ;  large 
paper  copies,  21s.  net.  Pp.  327. 
Even  apart  from  the  paramount  and  almost 
unique  interests  attaching  to  its  city  and  University, 
the  shire  of  Oxford  has  played  a  notable  part  in 
the  drama  of  English  history.  Its  annals  were 
bound  to  make  an  important  volume  in  the  series 
of  Popular  County  Histories,  and  Mr.  Elliot  Stock 
is  to  be  congratulated  on  retaining  the  service  of 
Mr.  Falkner,  who  brings  an  intimate  knowledge  of 
places  and  facts  to  the  volume  before  us,  in  which 
the  solid  and  precise  information  is  enhanced,  as  it 
cannot  well  be  in  a  guide-book,  by  certain  literary 
graces  and  humours.  The  second  of  the  well- 
arranged  chapters  gives  an  eloquent  and  fairly 
plausible  account  of  the  life  of  "  the  well-to-do 
Roman  of  rustic  middle  England,"  who  after  the 
rude  ages  of  the  early  Dobuni,  fortified  camps  at 
Alchester  and  Dorchester,  and  built  their  many 
villas,  whose  pavements  still  delight  the  eye. 
There  are  few  counties  in  which  the  history  of  the 
whole  country  can  so  well  be  seen,  as  it  were,  in 
bijou.  Through  Saxon,  Norman,  Angevin,  and  all 
later  times,  as  Mr.  Falkner's  narrative  well  proves, 
all  the  great  movements  of  our  history  spent  some 
of  their  energy  in  Oxfordshire.  This  was  notably 
the  case  in  two  civil  wars  ;  the  better  known  course 
of  the  struggle  between  Charles  and  Cromwell 
here  receives  adequate  treatment,  but  many  readers 
will  read  with  pleasure  the  brilliant  sketch  of  the 
twelfth  -  century  struggle  between  Stephen  and 
Matilda,  culminating  in  the  historic  flight  from 
Oxford  Castle.  It  is,  after  all,  on  the  development 
of  the  city  of  Oxford  that  the  story  chiefly  dwells. 
After  showing  that  there  can  have  been  no  Roman 
settlement  there,  and  duly  denying  any  connection 


of  Alfred  with  the  place,  Mr.  Falkner  points  out 
that  "  its  commanding  position  ais  a  frontier  town, 
lying  on  the  great  waterway  which  separated 
Wessex  and  Mercia,  had  singled  it  out  as  a  con- 
venient central  place  of  meeting  for  the  discussion 
of  any  affairs  touching  the  whole  of  England."  In 
his  succinct  version  of  the  ever-fascinating  begin- 
nings of  the  University,  Mr.  Falkner  does  well  to 
rely  upon  the  work  of  Rev.  H.  Rashdall  in  his 
Universities  of  Europe  in  the  Middle  Ages.  But  doubt- 
less there  is  much  here  in  the  later  chapters  due  to 
the  painstaking  research  of  the  author.  The  indis- 
pensable index  seems  adequate  ;  perhaps  "  Sinodun, 
II  "  may  be  added  in  a  later  edition.  No  traveller 
in  or  lover  of  the  county  should  fail  to  acquire  this 
book,  and  it  may  be  heartily  commended  to  all 
who  are  disposed,  in  instructive  and  pleasant 
pages,  to  learn  in  detail  about  the  succession  of 
our  forefathers  in  a  great  midland  shire. 

*  *  * 
Calendar  of  Letter-Books  preserved  among 
THE  Archives  ok  the  Corporation  of  the 
City  of  London  at  the  Guildhall.  Letter- 
Book  A.,  circa  ad.  1275-1298.  Edited  by 
Reginald  R.  Sharps,  D.C.L.  Printed  by  order 
of  the  Corporation.  London,  1899,  8vo., 
pp.  xii,  259. 
The  series  of  "  Letter- Books  " — so  called  because 
each  volume  is  distinguished  by  a  letter  of  the  alpha- 
bet, single  or  doubled — extends  to  fifty  volumes. 
They  have  been  drawn  upon  by  more  than  one 
writer  on  City  customs  and  ordinances,  especially 
by  the  late  Mr.  H.  T.  Riley  in  his  well-known 
Memorials  of  London  and  London  Life  in  the  Thirteenth, 
Fourteenth,  and  Fifteenth  Centuries.  Letter-Book  A., 
which  is  calendared  in  the  volume  now  before  us, 
and  from  which  very  few  extracts  appear  in  the 
Memorials,  is  chiefly  concerned  with  recognizances 
of  debts.  These  recognizances  have  their  value, 
says  Dr.  Sharpe  in  his  interesting  Introduction, 
"  as  illustrating  the  commercial  intercourse  of  the 
citizens  of  London  with  Gascony  and  Spain  in  the 
thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries,  more  especially 
in  connection  with  wine  and  leather."  The  record 
of  the  Assize  or  Weight  of  Bread  is  also  a  leading 
feature  of  the  first  two  letter-books.  The  docu- 
ments here  calendared  shed  much  light  on  the 
treatment  of  the  Jews  in  the  city  of  London  600 
years  ago,  and  on  the  conditions  of  trade  and  social 
life  generally.  Ordinances  of  1276-77  and  1277-78, 
for  instance,  ordain  inter  alia  that  "  two  loaves  be 
made  for  id.  and  four  loaves  for  id.,  and  that  none 
be  coated  with  bran  (furratus)  or  made  of  bran." 
The  baker  was  obliged  to  sell  his  bread  in  the 
market,  and  was  forbidden  to  do  so  in  his  own 
house.  No  pig  was  to  be  "  henceforth  found  by 
the  streets  or  lanes  of  the  City  or  suburb,  nor  in  the 
ditches  of  the  City  "  ;  if  a  pig  were  so  found,  the 
finder  could  kill  and  keep  it.  The  order  that  "  no 
pentices,  gutters,  or  jetties  be  of  such  a  height 
(adeo  alta)  as  to  prevent  persons  riding  under  them 
without  impediment  and  hurt,  and  that  they  be  of 
the  height  of  9  feet  at  least,"  might  well  be  applied 
to  some  shop-blinds  of  the  present  day.  The  whole 
volume  is  of  great  value  to  students  of  social  and 
municipal  and  industrial  historj',   and   has  been 
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admirably  edited.    The  notes  are  sufficient,  and 
there  is  a  comprehensive  index. 

*  ♦      * 

Report  on  Canadian    Archives.      By  Douglas 
Brymner,   LL.D.,   F.R.S.C,   Archivist,    1898. 
Printed    by   order  of    Parliament.      Ottawa: 
Printed  by  S.  E.  Dawson,  1899.    Paper  covers, 
Svo.,  pp.  XXX,  329.     Price  25  cents. 
The  Canadian  Minister  of  Agriculture,  to  whose 
Report  this  book  is  an  appendix,   is   doing  good 
work  in  collecting,  arranging,  and  cataloguing  the 
Colonial  Archives.     Very  many  papers  and  docu- 
ments are  being  copied  for  the  Canadian  collection, 
both  in  London  and  Paris,  and  this  report  chronicles 
the  progress  that  has  been   made.     Many   letters 
and  papers  are  printed  which  throw  light  on  the 
siege  of  Quebec,  land   companies  of  Canada,  and 
the   naturalization  question   of   little    more    than 
seventy  years  ago.     The  greater  part  of  the  report 
is  given  to  a  calendar  of  State   Papers,   both   of 
Lower  and  of  Upper  Canada,  which  seems  to  be 
done  in  thorough  and  workmanlike  fashion. 

*  *      ♦ 

The  History  of  Rulacc  or  Rhiwlas;  Ruedok. 
OR  RnnvAEDor, ;  Bala,  its  Lake  ;  The  Valley 
OF  the  Dee  River.  London :  Pewtnss  and  Co., 
1899,  PP-  90  ^nd  xxiii.  Price  2s.  6d. 
This  prettily  got-up  book  is  said  on  the  cover  to 
be  "  By  an  F.R.A.,"  initials  whose  mystery  we  have 
not  fathomed.  From  internal  evidence  we  learn 
that  it  is  written  by  Mr.  R.  J.  Lloyd  Price,  the  owner 
of  the  house  of  Rulacc,  or  Rhiwlas,  at  Bala ;  and  it 
is  to  be  regretted  that  he  has  thought  it  necessary 
to  write  in  "  Wardour-Street  "  English,  and  too 
often  in  a  strain  of  would-be  facetiousness  which  is, 
to  put  it  mildly,  tiring.  This  is  the  more  to  be 
regretted  that  the  book  contains  some  matter  of 
interest  and  value.  The  author,  however,  lacks 
the  sense  of  proportion.  It  is  odd  to  find  in  an 
antiquarian  publication  Philemon  Holland's  trans- 
lation of  Camden's  Britannia,  1610,  introduced  and 
described  as  if  it  were  a  newly-discovered  tome  of 
the  greatest  rarity,  so  rare  indeed  that  the  title- 
page  is  reproduced  in  full.  The  illustrations  to 
Mr.  Price's  book  are  numerous,  and  are  beautifully 
reproduced  from  photographs.  There  are  views  of 
the  fine  old  house — including  two  interiors  described 
as  "  the  library,"  in  neither  of  which  is  a  single 
book  visible — of  the  stables  and  coachmen's  cottages, 
and  of  Bala  Lake  and  the  neighbourhood  generally, 
including  one  which  somewhat  smacks  of  hotel 
advertisement. 

*  *     * 

The    Counter    Reformation    in   Europe.      By 

Rev.     Canon     Pennington,     M.A.      London: 

Elliot  Stock,  1899.     Cloth,  8vo.,  pp.   xx,   280. 

Price  8s.  6d. 

It  is  difficult  in   a   necessarily  short   notice   to 

adequately  discuss   this   book.     To  do    so   would 

require  a  very  long  review.     To  those  who  want  a 

book   from   the  extreme   Protestant    controversial 

point  of  view  this  work  is  sure  to  give  satisfaction  ; 

but  it. is  not  history. 

Canon  Pennington  not  only  starts  with  strong 


prejudices,  but  in  his  very  first  pages  shows 
inadequate  historical  knowledge.  On  page  4 
he  speaks  of  some  advantages  of  monastic  institu- 
tions in  the  old  stormy  days,  and  writes  of  the  fugi- 
tive seeking  sanctuary  within  the  monastery  walls, 
apparently  ignorant  that  every  consecrated  church 
in  England  was  a  sanctuary  for  the  offender. 
In  the  next  paragraph  he  asserts  that  the  monas- 
teries obtained  exemption  from  episcopal  visitation. 
If  he  had  studied  our  English  Episcopal  Act  books 
he  would  at  once  have  realized  his  blunder;  and 
even  those  houses  that  were  exempt  from  diocesan 
visitatiorit  such  as  the  Premonstratensian  canons, 
were  regularly  visited  by  specially  appointed  bishops . 
In  the  succeeding  paragraph  Canon  Pennington 
boldly  states  that  "  the  large  majority  of  their 
inmates  lived  in  the  habitual  practice  of  all  those 
vices  which  bring  the  greatest  disgrace  on  human 
nature."  This  is  far  too  sweeping  a  statement 
Even  those  officials  of  Henry  VIII.  who  drew  up 
the  Black  Books  of  accusations  previous  to  the 
suppression  of  the  English  monasteries  —  whose 
statements  have  been  conclusively  shown  to  be  in 
a  great  measure  false  and  enormously  exaggerated 
— those  men  only  accused  a  small  minority  of  the 
monks,  canons,  and  nuns  of  infamous  offences  ! 

In  dealing  with  the  Elizabethan  treatment  of  the 
recusants  Canon  Pennington  makes  many  mistakes. 
Had  he  read  an  article  in  the  Church  Quarterly  for 
April,  1879,  entitled  "The  Elizabethan  Martyrs," 
he  would  there  have  seen  how  this  question  can 
be  treated  on  an  historical  basis  even  from  the 
standpoint  of  one  thoroughly  loyal  to  the  Church 
of  England.  We  recognise  the  author's  good  inten- 
tions, and  his  considerable  learning,  but  his  book 
as  a  historical  work  is  far  from  satisfactory.  Since 
this  review  was  written  we  have  heard  with  great 
regret  of  Canon  Pennington's  death. 

*  *      * 

The  Genealogical  Magazine  (London :  Elliot  Stock) 
for  September  opens  with  a  short  paper  on  munici- 
pal armorial  bearings  entitled  "  Sapere  Aude,"  the 
motto  of  the  town  of  Oldham,  illustrated  by  a 
drawing  of  that  town's  arms.  The  other  contents 
include  articles  on  "  The  Arms  of  Jamaica,"  by 
Leslie  Alexander  ;  "  The  Arms  of  Stuart,  or 
Stewart,  Earls  of  Lennox,"  by  Herbert  H.  Flower; 
and  the  continuation,  among  other  serials,  of  the 
"  Story  of  the  Surname  of  Beatson." 

*  *      t 

We  have  on  our  table  the  American  Antiquarian 
and  Oriental  Journal  for  July  and  August,  full,  as 
usual,  of  valuable  matter  of  archaeological  and 
anthropological  interest ;  the  East  A  nglian  (Norwich : 
Goose)  for  July ;  and  a  copy  of  the  second  edition, 
revised  andf  enlarged,  of  Mr.  John  James  Newport's 
Illustrated  Historical  and  Descriptive  Account  of  Hove 
Church,  Sussex  (Bexhill :  Bexhill  Publishing  Company). 
Price  6d. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


Corrcspontjence. 


"CURIOSITIES  OF  AND  IN  OUR 
ANCIENT  CHURCHES." 

To  THE  Editor. 

I  HAVE  just  been  reading  some  notes  by  Mr.  Feasey 
in  the  June  number  of  your  publication,  on 
"Curiosities  of  and  in  our  Ancient  Churches." 
With  your  permission  I  would  therefore  make  a 
few  corrections  and  very  scanty  remarks. 

1.  In  referring  to  the  round  churches,  the 
examplfe  at  Ludlow  Castle  should  on  no  account  be 
omitted. 

2.  In  Sussex  there  are  thru  round  towers  :  Lewes, 
and  the  neighbouring  churches  at  Piddinghoe  and 
Southease. 

3.  The  triple  piscina  is  at  Rothwell  in  Northamp- 
ionshirt,  not  Northumberland.  I  should  be  very 
glad  to  hear  of  the  other  examples  of  triple  piscinae 
Mr.  Feasey  refers  to  ;  I  did  not  know  that  any 
others  existed. 

4.  The  only  church  I  know  of  at  the  little  village 
of  Paddlesworth  (on  high  ground  above  Folkestone) 
is  dedicated  to  St.  Oswald,  and  is  not  in  a  dese- 
crated condition,  but  is  used  for  services.  Ecclesi- 
astically it  is  joined  to  Lyminge. 

5.  As  to  thatched  churches,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  not  only  was  straw  used  for  this  purpose, 
but  also  rushes,  when  the  locality  provided  them, 
a  good  instance  of  the  wise  use  of  local  material. 

6.  At  the  Church  of  St.  Michael  at  St.  Albans 
the  family  pew  in  the  south  aisle  has  been  restored 
away. 

7.  Mr.  Feasey  says  dedication,  or,  as  I  should 
prefer  to  call  them,  consecration,  crosses  are  placed 
about  4  feet  from  the  ground  ;  this  is  probably 
a  low  estimate.  Neither  are  they  "small"  and 
unobtrusive.  They  are  always  plainly  to  be 
detected,  except  in  the  case  of  coloured  examples, 
which  are  sometimes,  in  fact  generally,  faint.  There 
need  be  no  conjecture  as  to  these  crosses,  and  the 
ritual  connected  therewith ;  vide  Maskell's  Monument. 
Rit.  Eccl.  Anglic,  2nd  ed., vol.  i.pp.  cccxxiv,cccxxxv. 
I  very  much  doubt  whether  the  Earls  Barton  exam- 
ple referred  to  is  a  consecration  cross,  because  it  is 
too  high  up.  The  crosses  were  first  prepared  and 
then  anointed  by  the  Bishop  at  the  consecration  of 
the  church. 

It  may  be  that  the  "small,  unobtrusive  cross" 
on  the  jamb  of  a  doorway  is  considered  by 
Mr.  Feasey  to  be  a  consecration  cross  ;  such  crosses 
are  about  li  to  2  inches  in  height,  incised  in  the 
stone,  and  usually  more  or  less  irregular  in  form. 
But  such  crosses  cannot  surely  be  for  such  a  pur- 
pose, although  I  have  often  seen  and  heard  it 
stated  so.  They  are  far  too  insignificant,  and  in 
many  cases  a  considerable  number  of  such  crosses 
may  be  seen  in  the  jambs  of  one  doorway,  a  fact 
which  clearly  militates  against  this  theory. 

8.  The  ironwork  on  the  door  behind  the  high 
altar  of  St.  George's,  Windsor  Castle,  and  which 
was  originally  the  entrance  to  Henry  III.'s  Chapel, 
is  of  early  fourteenth-century  work,  certainly  not 
"circa  xii  century."     It  is  of  the  same  character 


as  the  similar  work  at  Chester,  Leighton  Buzzard, 
Eaton  Bray,  and  Tunstead. 

9.  Probably  there  are  only  five  genuine  sanctuary 
knockers  in  existence,  viz. :  at  St.  Gregory,  Norwich, 
with  Adel  and  All  Saints'  Pavement,  York  —  all 
three  of  the  same  type ;  St.  Nicholas,  Gloucester, 
another  type ;  the  Durham  knocker  forming  a  third 
type.  There  is  a  domestic  knocker  very  like  the 
Durham  example  on  the  door  of  a  farmhouse  at 
Lindsell  (Essex). 

Walter  Marshall,  M.A. 


SILCHESTER. 

To  THE   Editor. 

Having  had  many  bouts  with  Mr.  Napper  hereon, 
I  feel  the  impossibility  of  further  illustrating  this 
somewhat  threadbare  subject.  The  point  lies  in  a 
nutshell,  thus :  that  gentleman  denies  that  Silchester 
is,  or  ever  was,  the  true  site  of  "  Calleva  Attre- 
batum."  Well,  let  him  employ  the  spade  and  exca- 
vate at  his  own  chosen  site,  nearer  to  Reading  ;  the 
result  will  be  satisfactory,  any  way :  either  he  will 
prove  his  case  and  establish  a  reputation,  or  he  will 
disillusionize  himself. 

Fitz-Glanvil. 


FRODESLEY  DOMESDAY  EXTRACT  AND 
WILL. 

To  THE  Editor. 

I  am  much  obliged  for  the  corrections  by  W.  G.  D.  F. 
(who,  however,  might  have  favoured  us  with  his 
name).  I  simply  copied  from  copies,  and  this  may 
account  for  some  of  the  errors.  The  mistake  as  to 
"  7  "  instead  of  "  &  "  makes  the  extracts  clearer.  I 
discovered  from  a  friend  that  the  "maream"  as  I 
took  it  should  be  "  mark  "  ("  maream  "  being  right). 
I  did  not  invent  a  Greek  word  ;  1  simply  put  what  it 
looked  like,  and  am  glad  to  know  that  it  is  "  hayes." 
What  does  "  incrapaud ' '  mean  as  applied  to  the  pigs  ? 
It  is  also  evident  that  the  copy  will  from  which  I 
wrote  was  not  complete  or  correct ;  the  words 
"rector  de  Frodesley  "  were  not  in,  I  believe  (I 
have  not  the  copy  by  me).  I  read  the  "in"  as 
meaning  "to,"  and  so  governing  the  accusative. 
"  Omnipotenti  "  and  "  sepeliendum  "  are  of  course 
right.  As  to  the  last  clause  given,  it  was  not  in  the 
copy,  and  I  am  glad  to  have  it.  But  what  are 
"  acras  "  and  "  calcaria  "  ?  These  were  in  the  copy 
I  saw,  and  there  was  nothing  about  the  one  mark 
to  his  nephew  John.  For  the  particulars  as  to 
Robert's  institution  and  as  to  the  patron  I  am 
obliged. 

J.  J.  Britton. 


Note  to  Publishers. —  We  shall  be  particularly 
obliged  to  publishers  if  they  will  always  state  the  price 
of  books  sent  for  review. 

To  INTENDING  CONTRIBUTORS. — Unsolicited MSS. 
will  always  receive  careful  attention,  but  the  Editor 
cannot  return  them  if  not  accepted  unless  a  fully 
stamped  and  directed  envelope  is  enclosed.  To  this 
rule  no  exception  will.be  made. 
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Jl3ote0  of  tbe  a^ontt). 

Among  the  archaeological  communications  to 
the  British  Association  on  the  occasion  of 
its  meeting  at  Dover  at  the  end  of  Septem- 
ber, says  the  Athenceum,  Mr.  Allen  Brown's 
stone  implements  from  Pitcairn's  Island  were 
recognised  by  Dr.  Hamy,  of  Paris,  as  being 
of  unusual  form ;  and  Mr.  Arthur  Evans's 
paper  on  the  occurrence  of  Celtic  types  of 
fibula,  of  the  Halstatt  and  La  T^ne  periods, 
in  Tunis  and  Eastern  Algeria,  also  received 
the  adhesion  of  the  French  visitors,  a  large 
number  of  whom  attended  this  section. 
Reports  on  the  excavations  of  the  lake  village 
at  Glastonbury  and  the  Roman  city  of  Sil- 
chester  were  presented.  A  mummy  was  un- 
rolled by  Professor  MacAlister,  in  the  presence 
of  members  of  the  committee,  at  the  request 
of  the  owner.  With  regard  to  craniometrical 
work,  a  lively  discussion  arose  between  Sir 
William  Turner  and  Professor  MacAlister  as 
to  the  value  of  the  cephalic  index  as  a  mark 
of  race.  Professor  Flinders  Petrie  contri- 
buted two  papers  of  great  originality — one 
on  a  method  he  had  devised  of  defining  the 
sequences  of  prehistoric  remains,  the  other 
carrying  back  the  use  of  alphabetical  cha- 
racters in  Egypt  to  a  date  long  anterior  to 
the  invention  of  hieroglyphics.  Both  will 
no  doubt  give  rise  to  some  discussion  if  they 
are  hereafter  published  in  extenso.  A  report 
on  the  progress  of  the  ethnographic  survey 
of  Canada,  a  paper  by  Mr.  Crooke  on  "  Sur- 
vivals in  Modern  India  of  Primitive  Funeral 
Rites,"  and  an  exhibition  by  Colonel  Temple 
of  excellent  photographs  of  bronzes,  repre- 
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senting  the  thirty-seven  nats  or  spirits  of  the 
Burmese,  were  other  communications  that 
attracted  attention.  A  resolution  proposed 
by  the  committee  of  the  section,  urging  upon 
the  Government  the  more  effective  utilization 
of  the  machinery  of  the  census  in  India  for 
obtaining  anthropological  information,  was 
adopted  by  the  General  Committee  of  the 
Association. 

^  ^  ^ 
Several 'series  ot  wall-paintings  of  consider- 
able interest  have  been  discovered  during 
the  process  of  restoring  the  early  Norman 
church  of  Ashmansworth,  on  the  North 
Hampshire  hills,  a  few  miles  south  of  High- 
clere  Park,  the  seat  of  Lord  Carnarvon. 
The  most  ancient  series  of  paintings  pro- 
bably dates  from  about  the  year  1200,  and 
represents  the  descent  of  our  Lord  into  hell. 
This  painting  is  on  the  wall  of  the  nave. 
Mr.  Charles  E.  Cayser  is  likely  to  report 
upon  the  discovery  to  the  Society  of  Anti- 
quaries. 

^  ^  ^ 
A  work  on  "  Glasgow  in  the  Forties,"  by  the 
late  William  Simpson,  R.I.,  is  announced 
for  early  publication  by  Messrs.  Morison 
Brothers,  of  Glasgow,  in  arrangement  with, 
and  under  the  auspices  of,  the  Corporation 
of  that  city.  The  book  will  contain  selected 
pictures  of  the  Glasgow  of  fifty  years  ago, 
from  water-colour  drawings  by  Mr.  Simpson. 
The  letterpress  is  also  from  the  pen  of  the 
artist,  and  the  work  throughout  will  be 
revised  by  Mr.  A.  H.  Millar,  F.S.A.  Scot., 
who  will  supply  explanatory  notes  where 
necessary,  and  will  also  contribute  a  bio- 
graphical notice  of  the  artist-author.  There 
will  be  eight  photogravures  and  forty  full- 
page  process-pictures,  besides  a  portrait  of 
Mr.  Simpson. 

4?  ^  ^ 
The  Royal  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Ireland 
held  a  general  meeting  at  Kilkenny  on 
October  10,  and  a  full  programme  of  work 
was  arranged  for  the  day.  An  excursion 
was  timed  to  leave  Kilkenny  at  9.30  to  visit 
Gowran,  where  the  first  Earl  of  Ormonde 
was  buried  five  and  a  half  centuries  ago,  and 
the  castle  destroyed  some  300  years  later. 
Tullaherin,  with  its  round  tower,  "the  Steeple 
of  TuUa,"  was  next  en  route,  and  when  the 
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party  reached  Thomastown,  after  luncheon, 
a  visit  was  paid  to  the  antiquities  of  the 
neighbourhood,  and  then  to  the  Cistercian 
Abbey  of  Jerpoint.  Papers  were  read  by 
distinguished  members  of  the  society  at  dif- 
ferent points  in  the  course  of  the  excursion. 
In  the  evening  the  members  reassembled  at 


town  Castle,  near  Dublin,  and  its  History," 

and  "  The  Antiquities  of  Blackrock." 

4p       4p       ^ 

A  yearly-increasing  number  of  visitors  is 
becoming  acquainted  with  the  beautiful  north 
coast  of  Norfolk,  and  for  archaeologists 
especially,  the  county  df  churches,  as  Norfolk 
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tTONc     CROSS     AT    8IDZSTRAN6. 


the  room  of  the  Club  House  Hotel  at  eight 
o'clock,  when,  in  addition  to  a  number  of 
exhibits,  there  was  provided  an  attractive  list 
of  papers  to  be  submitted.  Among  others, 
there  were  several  of  particular  interest  to 
Dublin  residents,  viz.,  "Ancient  Records  of 
the  Dublin  Guild  of  Merchants,"  "  Monks- 


may  not  unfairly  be  called,  has  great  attrac- 
tions. The  accompanying  picture  of  a  stone 
cross  at  Sidestrand,  a  few  miles  east  of 
Cromer,  we  horrow  from  an  attractive  little 
booklet  entitled  The  Vale  of  Health;  or, 
Overstrand  and  Sidestrand,  Past  and  Present, 
by  Mr.  George  Beckett,  of  the  former  place. 
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For  kind  permission  to  use  the  block  we  are 
indebted  to  Mr.  L.  G.  Bolingbroke,  of  Nor- 
wich. The  church  of  Sidestrand,  owing  to 
the  steady  inroads  of  the  sea  on  the  crumbling 
cliffs,  had  to  be  taken  down  in  1881  and 
rebuilt  some  600  yards  farther  inland,  and  in 
the  course  of  the  operations  the  ancient  cross 
figured  on  the  opposite  page  was  found  built 
in  the  chancel  wall.  It  now  occupies  a  similar 
position  in  the  church  as  rebuilt.  The  late 
Rev.  C.  R.  Manning,  F.S.A.,  remarked  that 
"  the  form  of  this  cross,  with  graduated  ends, 
not  uncommon  in  the  Greek  Church,  is  very 
unusual  in  this  country."  The  pleasantly 
and  brightly  written  pages  of  Mr.  Beckett's 
little  book  contain  a  sketch  of  the  early 
history  of  both  Overstrand  and  Sidestrand,  as 
well  as  a  good  deal  of  information  relating  to 
local  ecclesiastical  and  parochial  history  of 
later  times. 

^  ^  ^ 
Among  the  latest  additions  to  the  list  of 
local  magazines  is  the  Surrey  Magazitte,  the 
first  few  monthly  numbers  of  which  are  now 
before  us.  Among  the  contents  are  several 
papers  with  a  pleasantly  antiquarian  flavour. 
Mr.  E.  Beresford  Chancellor,  M.A.,  is  writing 
a  series  of  articles  on  "  Surrey  Ancestral 
Homes,  Past  and  Present,"  and  has  already 
dealt  with  Ham  House,  Claremont,  and 
Wimbledon  House.  Mr.  F.  H.  Le  Queux 
writes  entertainingly  on  "The  Famous  Inns 
of  Surrey."  Other  papers  of  interest  are : 
"  The  Making  of  Croydon,"  by  Mr.  George 
Clinch,  F.G.S. ;  "John  Aubrey,"  by  Mr. 
J.  E.  Morris ;  and  "  Cheam  and  Bishop 
Andrews,"  by  Mr.  S.  W.  Kershaw,  F.S.A. 
The  illustrations  vary  somewhat  in  quality, 
but  each  number  is  a  remarkably  good 
pennyworth,  so  good  that  we  are  not  sur- 
prised to  hear  that  in  future  the  price  will  be 
raised  to  twopence. 

^  ^  ^ 
A  few  weeks  ago  the  crew  of  a  trawler 
engaged  in  lobster-fishing  near  Kinsale  had 
great  difficulty  in  getting  their  anchor  aboard, 
which  was  firmly  fixed  in  some  massive  hard 
substance  in  the  sandbank.  With  great 
trouble  they  succeeded  in  bringing  to  the 
surface  a  very  ancient  anchor  of  five  tons  in 
weight,  the  shank  being  over  10  feet  in 
length,  and  the  bend  of  equal  proportions, 
with  a  small  antique  cannon  attached  thereto. 
The  anchor,  which  probably  belonged  to  one 


of  the  ships  of  the  Spanish  Armada,  which 
was  wrecked  on  this  coast,  must  have  been 
embedded  in  the  sand  for  upwards  of  three 
centuries,  and  is  covered  with  marine  matter 
which,  in  the  course  of  centuries,  has  been 
converted  into  a  hard  rocky  fossil  substance. 
The  anchor  is,  of  course,  considerably  worn, 
but  it  still  presents  a  very  massive  appear- 
ance, and  must  have  belonged  to  a  large 
ship.  It  has  been  brought  to  the  lower  slip 
of  the  KTnsale  Pier,  where  it  is  at  present,  and 
is  an  object  of  great  interest  and  curiosity. 

^  ^  ^ 
Various  other  "finds  "  of  interest  are  reported 
from  different  quarters.  Extensive  works 
have  been  in  progress  in  Paris  in  connection 
with  the  enlargement  of  the  Conciergerie 
Prison,  and  the  completion  of  the  Palais  de 
Justice,  and  the  society  known  as  Les  Amis 
des  Monuments  Historiques  succeeded  with 
some  difficulty  in  inducing  the  Government 
to  leave  untouched  a  certain  corner  of  the 
old  building  connected  with  the  Revolution, 
in  particular  the  cell  in  which  Marie  Antoi- 
nette was  confined.  In  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  this  corner,  the  men  at 
work  have  discovered  important  fragments  of 
statues  that  formed  part  of  the  Palace  of  Saint 
Denis.  They  were  carefully  set  aside,  and 
have  been  discovered  to  be  statues  of  monks 
with  their  cowls  and  scapulars.  From  their 
construction  it  is  evident  that  they  formerly 
stood  with  their  backs  to  a  cloister  wall,  and 
there  appears  to  be  no  doubt  that  they  date 
from  the  period  of  Saint  Louis.  They  have 
been  sent  to  the  Carnavalet  Museum.  At 
Leicester,  in  the  course  of  excavations  for  a 
new  building  at  the  corner  of  Marble  Street, 
a  large  lead  coffin  was  discovered  about 
8  feet  below  the  surface.  When  opened,  it 
was  found  to  contain  the  skeleton  of  a  man, 
which  measured  from  end  to  end  6  feet 
4  inches.  Near  the  line  of  the  building- 
ground  to  the  west  was  the  old  stone  wall 
marking  the  boundary  of  the  ancient  burial- 
ground  of  the  Grey  Friars,  but  there  is  no 
clue  to  the  identity  of  the  skeleton.  A 
number  of  stone  arrowheads,  buttons,  etc., 
have  recently  been  found  among  the  rocks 
of  one  of  the  old  quarries  on  Tarvit  Hill, 
near  Cupar,  Fife. 

^         ^         ^ 

The  Odessa  correspondent  of  the  Times 
writes  that  an  important  archaeological  find 
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of  old  coins  has  lately  been  made  on  an 
estate  near  Kieff.  The  coins  were  sixteen 
in  number,  fifteen  of  them  proving  to  be 
Byzantine  of  the  tenth  and  eleventh  cen- 
turies, and  one  belonging  to  the  Western 
Khalifate.  According  to  the  learned  Russian 
archaeologist,  Professor  Antonovitch,  the 
Byzantine  coins,  many  of  which  are  of  con- 
cave shape,  belong  to  periods  ranging  from 
963,  when  Nikophor  II.  reigned,  to  1042, 
when  Constantine  XII.  ascended  the  throne, 
while  the  coin  of  the  Western  Khalifate  is 
declared  to  belong  to  the  time  of  the  Khalifa 
Yakhya  of  the  Khamondidoff  dynasty, 
namely,  about  1033  of  the  Christian  era. 
The  owner  of  the  estate  on  which  the  dis- 
covery was  made  intends  to  present  the  coins 
to  the  Imperial  hermitage. 

4*  4?  ^ 
In  the  course  of  extensive  drainage  improve- 
ments at  Lincoln's  Inn,  the  workmen  have 
from  time  to  time  brought  to  the  surface  a 
large  quantity  of  broken  pottery.  One  or 
two  specimens  have  also  been  secured  in  a 
perfect  state  of  preservation.  Undoubtedly, 
says  a  correspondent  of  the  Daily  JVe^vs, 
they  are  the  pitchers  used  at  the  dinner-table 
in  Elizabethan  times  by  the  benchers,  bar- 
risters, and  students  of  the  Inn.  The  vessels 
are  of  green  glazed  earthenware,  with  narrow 
necks  and  handles.  Their  holding  capacity 
does  not  exceed  two  thirds  of  a  pint.  Pepys, 
in  1663,  describing  a  Guildhall  banquet, 
said  :  "  I  sat  near  Proby,  Baron,  and  Creed, 
at  the  merchant  strangers'  table,  where  were 
ten  good  dishes  to  a  messe,  with  plenty  of 
wine  of  all  sorts,  of  which  I  drank  none  ; 
but  it  was  very  unpleasing  that  we  had  no 
napkins  or  change  of  trenchers,  and  drank 
out  of  earthern  pitchers  and  wooden  dishes." 
There  have  also  been  found  several  long, 
narrow-necked  jars.  "  Graybeards,"  short 
candlesticks  of  yellow  glazed  ware,  silver 
and  copper  coins  dating  from  the  days 
of  good  Queen  Bess  to  those  of  the 
early  Georges,  have  also  come  to  light. 
Several  Elizabethan  shillings,  in  particular, 
had  suffered  little  by  the  lapse  of  time.  A 
capital  specimen  of  the  silver  buckles  worn 
on  their  shoes  by  the  Benchers  of  three  or 
four  centuries  ago  was  recovered  in  the 
garden  of  the  Inn.  It  is  now  in  the  posses- 
sion of  Mr.  W.  Paley  Baildon,  who  is  under- 
stood to  be  preparing  for  the  press  a  volume 


on  the  antiquities  of  Lincoln's  Inn.  All  these 
articles  are  arranged  in  systematic  order  in 
the  offices  of  the  Inn  steward,  Mr.  A. 
Weatherley  Marriott. 

^  ^  ^ 
On  September  27  an  influential  county 
meeting  was  held  at  Dorchester,  on  the  site 
of  the  recently  discovered  Roman  pavement, 
with  the  object  of  considering  the  advisability 
of  acquiring  the  relic,  one  of  the  finest 
specimens  of  its  kind  in  the  country,  for 
public  preservation.  Colonel  Brymer,  M.P., 
presided.  A  communication  was  received 
from  the  British  Museum  suggesting  several 
courses  to  be  adopted,  the  best  being  that 
the  pavement  should  remain  in  its  present 
position,  and  be  carefully  preserved.  The 
owner  of  the  land  on  which  it  was  found 
offered  to  sell  the  pavement  to  the  county 
for  ^{^500,  on  condition  that  it  was  removed 
to  the  County  Museum,  or,  as  an  alternative, 
he  was  prepared  to  sell  the  pavement  and 
the  adjoining  premises  for  ^1,500.  A  reso- 
lution was  unanimously  passed  that  the  pave- 
ment be  not  allowed  to  leave  the  county, 
and  a  committee  was  appointed  to  consider 
the  best  means  of  acquiring  the  relic. 

•J?  «i|(»  •Jp 
The  story  of  the  late  M.  Piot  and  the  Persian 
carpet  is  told  in  two  of  the  October  reviews, 
the  Fortnightly  and  the  AHneteenth  Century. 
Mr.  Wallis's  version  in  the  latter  is  as  follows: 
Once,  when  at  Venice,  he  engaged  a  gondola 
to  make  an  excursion  in  the  city.  On  taking 
his  seat,  the  gondolier  apologized  for  the 
absence  of  a  carpet,  saying  that  some  fores- 
tieri  whom  he  had  taken  to  Torcello  the  pre- 
ceding day  had  soiled  the  one  belonging  to 
the  boat  by  upsetting  over  it  some  fruit  and 
wine,  obliging  him  to  wash  it,  and  that  it 
was  not  yet  dry.  Piot's  eye  glanced  to  where 
it  lay  spread  out  on  the  front  of  the  boat. 
He  quietly  asked  the  gondolier  whether  he 
would  part  with  it  in  exchange  for  a  new  one. 
The  reply  was  that  Sua  Eccellenza  was  only 
too  generous.  Piot  then  gave  directions  to 
be  landed  at  the  first  shop  where  carpets 
were  sold.  He  there  selected  the  smartest 
and  gaudiest  article  in  the  establishment, 
which  was  straightway,  to  the  great  joy  of 
the  gondolier,  laid  down  in  the  boat.  Piot 
returned  to  his  hotel  carrying  off  the  old  one, 
and  its  examination  soon  revealed  the  trea- 
sure he  had  secured.     The  carpet  had  pro- 
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bably  lain  hidden  away  in  some  neglected 
corner  of  an  old  Venetian  palace,  and  when 
found  sold  to  a  dealer  in  second-hand  goods 
as  a  thing  of  little  value.  Piot  eventually 
ceded  it  to  a  Parisian  amateur  for  the  sum, 
so  it  was  stated,  of  25,000  francs. 

^  ^  4p 
The  late  Charles  Yriarte  is  the  writer  of  the 
article  on  Piot  in  the  Fortnightly.  He  says 
of  him  :  "  He  was  the  first  to  translate  the 
memoirs  of  Benvenuto  Cellini,  and  to  publish 
those  of  Bernard  de  Palissy.  He  was  also 
the  first  to  collect  '  Tarots,'  those  valuable 
playing-cards  which  now  fetch  such  a  high 
price.  He  possessed  the  first  engraving  in 
colours,  the  '  Isotta,'  which  he  purchased 
for  a  few  francs,  and  sold  for  a  considerable 
sum  to  the  Berlin  Museum.  He  foresaw 
Meissonier's  talent  as  an  illustrator,  and 
speculated  on  it  by  getting  the  young  painter, 
who  was  short  of  work,  to  draw  for  his 
Cabinet  de  l' Amateur  his  first  wood-cuts  of 
the  '  Fumeur  '  (the  Smoker),  and  the  '  Cava- 
lier '  (Horseman) ;  in  fine,  he  laid  hands  on 
things  which,  in  themselves,  did  not  interest 
him,  nay,  more,  which  he  despised  and  held 
in  light  esteem,  solely  because  they  possessed 
the  merit,  in  his  eyes,  of  being  worth  a  great 
deal  of  money  to  those  who  were  eagerly 
seeking  such  works." 

•in?        «i»        ^ 
A  telegram   from   Cairo   reports   that   nine 
columns   in   the   great   hall  of  the  famous 
Temple  of  Ammon  at  Karnak  have  fallen 
down. 

«|>  .J.  fj, 
Mr.  Goodhart  Godfrey,  of  Horsham,  writes : 
'*  The  writer  of  the  notice  of  the  Sussex 
Archteological  Collections,  vol.  xlii.  {ante, 
p.  315),  referring  to  Mr.  Johnston's  interest- 
ing paper  on  '  Low  Side  Windows,'  observes 
that  '  he  (Mr.  Johnston)  is  apparently  uncon- 
scious that  every  plan  and  description  which 
he  gives  makes  his  pet  theory  of  these  open- 
ings being  used  for  confession  absolutely  un- 
tenable.' This,  considering  that  no  reason 
is  given,  seems  somewhat  arbitrary.  There 
are  a  good  many  antiquaries  far  more  capable 
of  judging  than  I  profess  to  be  who  hold  Mr. 
Johnston's  view  to  be  at  any  rate  a  possible 
solution  of  this  obscure  question.  Mr.  John- 
ston admits  the  possibility  of  all  sorts  of 
secondary  uses  being  found  for  these  open- 
ings, and  I  agree  with  him.     I  should,  how- 


ever, be  glad  to  know  in  what  way  his  plans 
and  descriptions  render  the  confessional 
theory  untenable." 

We  submitted  this  letter  to  the  writer  of 
the  notice,  who  sends  us  the  following  note  : 

"  The  scale  measurements  and  levels  of 
Mr  Johnston's  plans  and  illustrations  make 
the  use  of  these '  low  side  windows '  for  the  pur- 
pose of  auricular  confession  in  any  known  atti- 
tude of  priest  or  penitent  out  of  the  question." 

*  ^  ^  ^ 
Since  receiving  this  note,  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Johnston  himself  has  reached  us.  In  cour- 
tesy to  the  writer  we  print  it  in  full,  though 
its  chief  point  is  met  by  the  explanation  of 
our  reviewer  given  above.  Mr.  P.  M.  John- 
ston writes : 

"  The  writer  of  a  review  of  vol.  xlii.  of  the 
Sussex  Archceological  Collections,  in  noticing 
my  second  paper  on  '  Low  Side  \Vindows  ' 
therein,  is  good  enough  to  commend  my 
drawings  and  descriptions  of  Sussex  examples, 
but  remarks  of  me  :  '  He  is  apparently  un- 
conscious that  every  plan  and  description 
which  he  gives  makes  his  pet  theory  of  these 
openings  being  used  for  confession  absolutely 
untenable.' 

"A  sentence  like  this  takes  one's  breath 
away  in  more  senses  than  one  ;  but  is  it  a 
fair  method  of  reviewing  to  make  a  sweeping 
statement  of  this  character,  unsupported  by 
any  fact  or  argument?  I  am  open  to  be 
convinced  of  the  falsity  of  the  confessional 
theory  as  accounting  for  the  great  majority 
of  low  side  windows  (I  have  never  said  it 
accounted  for  every  example,  or  that  other 
theories  may  not  fairly  be  held  with  regard 
to  exceptional  examples) ;  but  I  maintain 
that  only  a  patient  sifting  of  facts,  docu- 
mentary and  structural,  can  ever  give  us  the 
key  to  this  problem.  And  I  shall  be  as  glad 
as  anyone  if  evidence  can  be  brought  forward 
that  the  confessional  theory  is  erroneous,  and 
that  we  must  adopt  some  other  explanation. 

"  Meanwhile,  I  have  taken  the  only  means 
open  to  me  to  arrive  at  the  true  solution  of 
the  question  :  (i)  by  visiting  and  drawing  all 
the  examples  I  can  get  at ;  (2)  by  attempting 
a  series  of  classified  accounts  of  them  under 
counties  ;  and  (3)  by  ventilating  the  question 
in  papers  read  at  meetings  of  archaeological 
societies  where  there  can  be  free  discussion. 

"  The  view  I  have  taken  is  no  new  one. 
Many  of  the  men  whose  names  occupy  a 
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foremost  place  in  ecclesiological  science  have 
held  it,  among  whom  such  a  weighty,  yet 
cautious,  authority  as  the  late  Sir  Henry 
Dryden  at  least  demands  your  reviewer's 
attention.  Early  in  this  year  he  wrote  to 
me:  'In  my  opinion,  the  Friar-confession 
seems  the  likeliest  origin  of  formation  and 
use.  It  is  the  only  use  of  which  there  is 
evidence.  The  bell-ringing  seems  to  me  the 
least  likely  use.  But  some  people  coTie  to 
a  conclusion  about  a  thing  o"  a  use,  and  no 
evidence  turns  them  ;  generally  they  con- 
clude before  they  get  evidence  at  all.'  " 

«j»       4p       4* 

Mr.  Harper  Gaythorpe,  F.S.A.  Scot.,  of 
Prospect  Road,  Barrow-in-Furness,  announces 
as  shortly  to  be  published  The  Annual 
Reports  of  the  Barro7v  Naturalists^  Field  Club, 
1879-1882.  Among  the  antiquarian  contents 
will  be  notes  and  papers  on  the  church  bells 
and  painted  and  stained  glass,  etc,  at  Alding- 
ham  and  Urswick  Churches,  near  Furness. 
The  work  will  be  in  one  volume,  illustrated 
by  drawings  and  photographs,  and  to  sub- 
scribers will  be  priced  half  a  crown. 

<|,       ijU*       4, 

Miss  Dryden,  only  daughter  of  the  late  Sir 
Henry  Dryden,  has  announced  the  gift  by 
her  father  to  the  town  of  Northampton  of  a 
large  collection  of  antiquarian  manuscripts, 
drawings,  and  plans.  A  special  room  is  to 
be  built  for  its  reception  in  connection  with 
the  municipal  museum. 

^  4p  "^ 
Mr.  F.  R.  C.  Hutton  writes  to  the  Times  of 
October  1 1  from  the  Hotel  Ephesus,  Ayaso- 
louk,  Asia  Minor  :  "  Travellers  in  the  Levant 
think  of  Ephesus  as  a  place  where  there  are 
many  associations,  but  little  to  see.  But  the 
recent  excavations  by  the  Austrians  have 
altered  all  that,  and  as  the  work  is  but  little 
known,  I  take  the  liberty  of  writing  to  you 
on  the  subject.  The  great  theatre  has  been 
excavated,  the  whole  of  the  columns  of  the 
proscenium  and  the  passage  and  anteroom 
with  mosaic  pavements  have  been  opened 
up,  and  work  is  going  on  still  in  the  upper 
portions  of  the  theatre.  In  front  is  the 
street,  with  the  marks  of  the  chariot-wheels 
all  along  the  pavements.  There  are  also 
the  whole  series  of  buildings  behind  and 
underneath  the  gymnasium,  including  some 
lovely  marble  water  troughs  with  oxen  and 
oak  wreaths  and  some  fine  marble  doorways 


all  in  situ.  But  perhaps  the  most  interesting 
thing  is  that  which  is  now  being  excavated — 
the  lovely  semicircular  marble  portico  with 
its  steps,  which  occupied  the  whole  east  side 
of  the  harbour.  What  there  is  now  is  most 
beautiful  and  interesting,  and  each  week  dis 
closes  something  new.  Perhaps  to  Christians 
there  is  the  most  interesting  thought  that 
St.  Paul  landed  at  these  steps,  and  we  can 
take  our  place  with  him  in  the  theatre.  It 
is  quite  impossible  to  do  justice  to  all  the 
sights  in  a  morning,  and  visitors  who  wish  to 
stay  longer  will  find  Karponza,  the  landlord 
of  the  hotel,  a  very  obliging  and  intelligent 
man,  and  the  accommodation  confortable." 

^  ^  ^ 
The  ceiling  of  the  burial  aisle  of  the  Mont- 
gomeries,  in  the  old  churchyard  at  I^rgs,  is, 
says  the  Architectural  Review,  in  course  of 
being  restored.  The  work  is  being  done  for 
the  Earl  of  Eglinton,  who  owns  this  aisle. 
The  aisle  and  the  monument  which  it  pro- 
tects are  the  most  precious  antiquarian  relics 
in  Largs.  The  ceiling  which  is  being  re- 
stored just  now  is  of  wood,  and  is  divided 
into  forty-four  compartments  by  means  of 
panels  and  mouldings.  These  compartments, 
which  are  of  various  forms  and  sizes,  bear 
paintings  of  various  subjects,  among  them 
being  the  signs  of  the  Zodiac,  Eve  being 
tempted  by  the  serpent,  Jacob  ploughing, 
Esau  herding,  and  the  old  church  that  once 
stood  in  the  churchyard.  Another  of  the 
pictures  has  a  peculiarly  pathetic  interest,  as 
it  shows  the  tragic  death  of  the  wife  of  Sir 
Robert  Montgomerie,  for  whom  the  aisle 
was  built.  This  lady  died  from  the  effects 
of  a  kick  which  she  received  from  her  horse 
at  Largs  Fair  in  1624.  Under  the  treatment 
to  which  the  paintings  are  being  subjected 
some  of  the  colours  have  begun  to  show  up 
with  something  like  their  pristine  freshness. 
More  interesting  still,  from  beneath  the  grime 
of  263  years  there  have  emerged  several  trees 
in  one  or  two  of  the  pictures  whose  presence 
there  was  not  suspected.  The  woodwork 
which  has  escaped  the  damp,  which  for  long 
percolated  through  the  roof,  is  wonderfully 
fresh  considering  its  age.  The  aisle  is  also 
the  repository  of  the  piscina  of  the  ancient 
church  found  just  recently. 

^       «i»       "J* 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Lancashire  and  Cheshire 
Antiquarian   Society,    held   in   the   reading- 
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room  of  Chetham's  Library,  Manchester,  on 
October  13,  Mr.  C  W.  Sutton,  the  president, 
in  the  course  of  his  introductory  remarks, 
alluded  to  the  honours  which  had  recently 
been  bestowed  by  the  city  of  Manchester  on 
three  members  of  the  society — Mrs.  Rylands, 
Dr.  R.  C.  Christie,  and  Mr.  R.  D.  Darbi- 
shire.  He  then  drew  attention  to  the  desira- 
bility— he  might  perhaps  say  necessity — of 
the  establishment  in  Manchester  of  a  first- 
rate  archaeological  museum.  They  had  now 
a  library  of  supreme  rank,  whether  regarded 
as  a  triumph  of  architectural  genius  or  as  a 
collection  of  priceless  books.  They  had  also 
the  invaluable  Chetham  Library,  the  City 
Library  (which  he  might  call  a  great  one  in 
respect  both  to  its  extent  and  usefulness), 
the  Owens  College  Library,  and  numerous 
others.  In  art  galleries  they  were  well  off 
with  the  City  Art  Gallery,  the  Whitworth 
Gallery,  and  the  School  of  Art  Gallery.  The 
natural  history  collection  at  the  Manchester 
Museum  in  Owens  College  was  second  only 
to  the  natural  history  department  of  the 
British  Museum  in  its  well-chosen  specimens 
and  in  its  arrangement.  But  they  had  no 
archaeological  museum.  It  was  true  that  the 
Manchester  Museum  contained  many  objects 
of  high  archaeological  interest,  and  that  other 
interesting  things  of  the  same  kind  were  to 
be  seen  at  Peel  Park.  What  was  wanted, 
however,  was  a  distinct  museum,  into  which 
might  be  gathered  and  systematically  arranged 
such  archaeological  and  ethnological  remains, 
evidences  of  the  history  of  the  human  race, 
as  were  at  Owens  College,  together  with  such 
tangible  proofs  of  the  Roman  occupation  of 
our  own  district  as  were  preserved  at  VVorsley 
Hall,  and  those  that  had  recently  been  dis- 
covered by  Mr.  Charles  Roeder.  These 
objects,  along  with  others  bearing  upon  later 
periods  of  local  history,  would  prove  of  very 
great  interest  and  value  if  they  were  properly 
arranged  in  a  good  archaeological  museum, 
such  as  the  society  desired  to  see  established, 
either  by  the  municipal  authorities  or  by  the 
public-spirited  beneficence  of  some  munificent 
founder.  Mr.  Sutton's  subsequent  remarks 
were  devoted  to  the  lives  and  works  of  certain 
early  Lancashire  authors. — A  very  interesting 
paper  was  read  by  Mr.  William  Harrison, 
treasurer  of  the  society,  on  "  The  Manchester 
Sanctuary." 


C6e  jFounDing  of  ^t.  31o6n's 
College,  CamtJtiDge. 


By  Mrs.  Clay  Finch. 


PART  from  the  sentiment  of  loyalty 
and  affection  cherished  by  all  Uni- 
versity men  for  their  own  college, 
the  history  of  a  foundation  which 
can  boasfso  illustrious  a  roll-call  of  sons — a 
roll  call  far  too  long  to  quote  from  at  any 
length,  but  from  which  we  may  take  haphazard 
the  names  of  Ascham,  Cecil,  Lord  Burleigh, 
Bishop  Butler,  Richard  Bentley,  Stanley, 
Bishop  of  Norwich,  Wordsworth,  Sir  John 
Herschel,  Bishop  Selwyn — must  needs  be 
of  interest  even  to  those  unconnected  with 
it  by  any  special  tie.  Probably  all  the  mem- 
bers themselves,  without  exception,  would  be 
glad  to  hear  of  their  earlier  brethren,  and  to 
know  something  of  the  daily  routine  of 
University  life  at  a  time  when  St.  John's  was 
in  its  infancy,  when  its  foundation  provided 
for  only  twenty-eight  Fellows  and  twenty-two 
Scholars,  and  when  its  buildings  consisted  of 
the  first  court  alone.  They  would  like  to 
know  what  were  the  studies  and  the  pastimes, 
the  nature  of  lectures  and  examinations,  the 
regulations  as  to  attendance  at  hall  and  chapel, 
the  character  of  chapel  services,  the  rules  as 
to  going  out  and  coming  in,  the  eccentricities 
as  to  dress,  the  punishments  for  breach  of 
college  discipline,  the  number  and  the  duties 
of  college  officers,  and  the  value  of  fellow- 
ships. Of  all  these  subjects,  social,  religious, 
educational,  and  economic,  we  are  told  much 
in  the  early  statutes.  Here  it  is  impossible 
to  do  more  than  mention  a  few  points  of 
interest ;  but  those  who  appreciate  such  anti- 
quarian lore  will  do  well  to  go  to  the  fountain- 
head,  where  much  that  is  well  worth  knowing 
of  the  collegiate  life  of  medieval  times  will 
be  revealed  to  them. 

St.  John's  College  was  founded  in  151 1, 
and  in  15 16  received  its  first  body  of  statutes. 
These  were  revised  in  1524  ;  and  in  1530  a 
complete  code  was  given  by  Bishop  Fisher ; 
this  was  succeeded  in  1545  by  the  code 
authorized  by  Henry  VI H.  Fisher's  statutes 
were  revised  under  Queen  Mary,  but  abro- 
gated under  Elizabeth,  in  whose  reign  (1580) 
a  new  code  was  given.     This  continued  in 
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force  till  the  28th  of  April,  12  Vict,  when  a 
revised  code  was  confirmed  by  letters  patent, 
which  has  itself  been  superseded  by  an  Eng- 
lish code  framed  by  the  late  Commission. 

The  noble  old  man  who  drew  up  the  first 
code  was  in  truth  almost  as  great  a  bene- 
factor to  St.  John's  as  its  royal  founder,  l^dy 
Margaret,  and  as  such  is  mentioned  by  Baker 
in  words  which  are  worth  quoting  :  "  I  shall 
not  enter  into  the  history  of  his  fall,  being 
foreign  to  my  purpose.  It  must  be  said  for 
the  honour  of  the  society,  that  they  were  not 
wanting  to  him  on  this  last  occasion  :  for  as 
he  was  several  times  attended  by  the  Master 
and  some  of  the  Fellows  during  his  impeach- 
ment, so  there  are  several  things  entered  upon 
the  books  for  his  use  and  service.  Above  all, 
there  is  a  noble  letter  from  them,  f)enned  in 
such  a  strain,  that  whoever  was  the  composer 
must  surely  have  been  very  sensibly  and 
feelingly  affected  with  the  Bishop's  sufferings, 
as  well  as  with  the  obligations  of  the  college. 
It  is  there  that  as  they  profess  to  owe  every- 
thing to  his  bounty,  all  that  they  enjoy,  and 
all  that  they  know,  so  they  offer  and  devote 
themselves  and  all  they  are  masters  of  to  his 
service,  and  beg  of  him  to  use  it  as  his  own. 
And  so  it  really  was,  nor  could  they  compli- 
ment him  with  his  own.  The  college  was 
first  undertaken  by  his  advice,  was  endowed 
by  his  bounty  or  interest,  preserved  from  ruin 
by  his  prudence  and  care,  grew  up  and  flour- 
ished under  his  countenance  and  protection, 
and  was  at  last  perfected  by  his  conduct.  In 
one  word,  he  was  the  best  friend  since  the 
foundress  and  greatest  patron  the  college  ever 
had  to  this  day.  His  full  character  I  do  not 
meddle  with.  I  must  be  no  advocate  for  his 
private  opinions,  and  his  private  virtues  do 
not  want  one :  he  is  allowed  by  all  to  have 
been  a  good  man  :  for  matters  of  opinion,  I 
must  leave  him  to  stand  or  fall  to  God 
Almighty." 

We  shall  confine  our  attention  at  present 
to  Bishop  Fisher's  statutes  of  1530.  They 
are  written  in  Latin,  and  divided  into  fifty- 
seven  sections.  Almost  every  section  begins 
with  some  sententious  remark  or  moral  reflec- 
tion bearing  on  the  subject  with  which  it 
deals ;  and  they  breathe  throughout  a  spirit 
of  quaintness  which  we  look  for  in  vain  in 
the  dry,  matter-offact,  modernized  English 
version  now  in  force. 


According  to  these  statutes,  there  were  to  be 
a  Master  and  seven  Seniors,  the  greater  part 
of  whom  were  to  be  of  the  nine  northern 
counties — "  Dunelmiae,  Northumbriae,  Com- 
briae,  Eboraci,  Richmondiae,  Lancastriae, 
Derbiae,  Nottynghamiae" — favoured  by  the 
foundress ;  the  whole  number  of  Fellows  was 
twenty-eight,  and  at  least  fourteen  of  these 
were,  according  to  Lady  Margaret's  intention, 
to  be  from  the  aforesaid  counties  :  and  the 
same  regulation  applied  to  the  Scholars,  of 
whom  there  were  to  be  twenty-two.  Both 
Master,  Fellows,  and  Scholars  swore  "  not  to 
set  northern  against  southern,  faculty  against 
faculty,  class  against  class,  nor  otherwise  breed 
strife  in  the  college" 

The  first  act  of  the  day  was  the  ringing  of 
the  great  bell  at  four  a.m.  "Let  the  third 
[of  three  Ministri  sacelli]  ring  the  great  bell  of 
the  College  every  day,  except  on  Good  Friday 
and  Easter  Eve,  at  early  morn,  as  was  wont 
to  be  done  before  the  College  was  founded. 
Let  it  be  rung  at  the  fourth  hour,  that  those 
throughout  the  whole  University  who  wish  to 
rise  at  that  hour  and  apply  themselves  to 
their  studies  may  more  easily  rouse  them- 
selves at  the  sound  of  the  bell." 

The  earliest  chapel  service  was  the  morning 
mass  which,  according  to  the  statute,  was 
finished  before  six  a.m.  At  the  time  of  which 
we  are  speaking,  the  unreformed  service  books 
were  still  in  use  ;  and  they  provided  a  number 
and  variety  of  offices  which  have  not  been 
recognised  in  any  of  the  reformed  books. 
Accordingly  we  find  the  order :  "  Also  on  all 
Sundays  and  other  festivals,  the  Master, 
Fellows,  and  Scholars  shall  say  Matins, 
Sprinkling  of  Holy  Water,  Procession,  Mass, 
and  Vespers,  and  Compline,  according  to  the 
ancient  use  of  the  Church  of  Sarum,  at 
convenient  times,  as  the  Master  shall  appoint." 
Each  priest  must  celebrate  mass  at  least  four 
times  a  week,  and  a  fine  of  fourpence  was 
exacted  if  he  failed  to  celebrate  three  times. 

Bishop  Fisher  repeatedly  enjoins  the 
members  of  the  college  to  remember  in  their 
prayers  the  souls  of  benefactors.  In  the 
statute  concerning  Divine  service,  he  gives  a 
long  list  of  persons  to  be  specially  remembered. 
Among  them  are  Lady  Margaret,  Countess  of 
Richmond,  Henry  VI.,  Henry  VII.,  Henry 
VIII.,  Cardinal  Wolsey,  James  Stanley — 
that  Bishop  of  Ely  who  gave  the  old  hospital 
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to  the  college — and  the  Master,  brethren, 
and  monks  of  a  hospital  and  two  monasteries 
in  Berkshire  and  Kent.  Each  Fellow  and 
Scholar  must  say  daily  the  Psalm  De  Pro- 
fiindis,  the  suffrages,  and  a  prayer  for  the 
souls  of  the  foundress  and  departed  bene- 
factors, and  a  requiem  was  to  be  celebrated 
quarterly.  In-  making  these  arrangements, 
worthy  Bishop  Fisher  was  careful  not  to 
forget  to  provide,  so  far  as  lay  in  his  power, 
for  the  welfare  of  his  own  soul.  He  had 
received  from  Lady  Margaret  a  considerable 
sum  of  money  as  a  compensation  for  not 
having  been  able  to  procure  him  a  more 
wealthy  see.  With  this  he  founded  four 
fellowships  and  two  scholarships.  Priests  on 
this  foundation  were  required  to  say  four 
masses  weekly  for  his  soul  and  the  soul  of 
Lady  Margaret,  his  "second  mother,"  and 
three  who  were  not  priests  to  say  daily  the 
Psalm  De  Profundis,  the  suffrages,  and  the 
prayer  '■'■  Fidelium  Dens  Omnium  conditor." 
He  likewise  ordained  four  trentals  to  be  said 
yearly  for  priests  in  the  college  ;  no  priest 
must  say  more  than  four  of  these  ;  and  a  fee 
of  ten  shillings  was  allowed  for  each.  He 
wished  also  that  yearly  obsequies  should  be 
said  in  the  chapel  on  the  anniversary  of  his 
death,  each  member  of  the  college  who 
attended  receiving  a  sum  varying  from  six 
and  eightpence  to  a  shilling,  according  to  his 
standing. 

It  is  possible — for  in  1550  troublous  times 
were  darkening  round  him — that,  in  drawing 
up  these  elaborate  directions,  the  staunch  old 
Bishop  had  some  prevision  of  the  not  far 
distant  day  when  his  gallant  refusal  to  act 
against  his  conscience  should  bring  him  to 
the  block.  Already  Queen  Katharine,  "  con- 
spicuous for  discretion  and  all  honesty,"  as 
he  says  in  his  statutes,  was  being  ousted  from 
her  throne ;  and  but  a  little  while  was  to 
elapse  before  his  death  doom  was  spoken  in 
that  furious  jest  of  the  Enghsh  Bluebeard 
history  has  embalmed  :  "  The  Pope  may  send 
him  a  Cardinal's  hat,  but  I  will  leave  him 
never  a  head  to  put  it  on." 

After  morning  mass,  the  lecturers,  of  whom 
there  were  three — a  principal  and  two  sub-lec- 
turers— were  to  spend  two  hours  in  teaching 
and  examining  the  Scholars  and  B.A.  Fellows, 
and  in  hearing  their  recitations.  Disputations 
in   philosophy  took   place   on  Mondays,  in 
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theology  on  Wednesdays  and  Fridays.  Each 
disputation  was  to  occupy  two  hours,  and 
two  questions  from  Duns  Scotus  were  to  be 
discussed  each  time. 

The  Countess  of  Richmond,  whose  charity, 
"  like,"  says  Dean  Stanley,  "  that  of  her  con- 
temporary, Bishop  Fox,  the  founder  of  Corpus 
Christi  at  Oxford,  was  turned  into  academical 
channels  by  the  warning  which  Fisher  gave 
her  of  the  approaching  changes,  in  which  any 
merely  conventual  foundations  would  perish, 
and  any  collegiate  institutions  would  as  cer- 
tainly survive,"  designed  St.  John's  to  be 
specially  a  school  of  theology.  Of  the  Fellows, 
a  fourth  part  were  to  be  engaged  in  preaching 
to  the  people  in  English.  At  least  eight  of 
these  sermons  were  to  be  delivered  during 
the  year,  and  one  in  the  college  chapel.  If 
this  sermon  in  the  college  was  not  preached, 
the  preacher  lost  his  fellowship.  The  privileges 
connected  with  preaching  were  numerous  ; 
a  salary  of  one  mark,  exemption  from  college 
office  and  from  disputations,  a  week's  com- 
mons for  each  sermon,  leave  of  absence  from 
the  college,  and  the  right  of  holding  bene- 
fices. In  addition  to  the  sermon,  each 
preacher  was  in  his  turn  to  expound  the  Bible 
lessons  read  in  hall  daily,  except  on  certain 
festivals  duly  specified.  The  scholars  are 
solemnly  warned,  on  pain  of  flogging,  not  to 
make  a  mock  of  the  preacher — "either  by 
word,  gesture,  or  grimace" — a  prohibition 
which  does  not  point  to  model  behaviour  on 
the  part  of  the  Johnians  of  the  day. 

The  amount  of  personal  liberty  allowed 
was  not  great.  "  Let  no  undergraduate  by 
any  means  presume  to  pass  outside  the  gates 
leading  into  the  town."  "  Moreover,  we 
forbid  any  scholar  of  the  college  to  enter  the 
house  of  any  layman  within  the  University, 
or  its  suburbs  on  pain  of  forfeiting  commons 
for  one  day  for  each  offence."  "  We  forbid 
any  of  the  fellows  until  five  years  after  they 
have  been  incepted  in  Arts  to  betake  them- 
selves from  the  college  to  any  place  within 
the  town,  oftener  than  twice  a  week."  "  But 
if  for  the  sake  of  wellbeing,  or  of  mental 
relaxation,  undergraduates  shall  go  into  the 
fields  ....  they  shall  not  be  less  than  three 
in  number."  Fellows  might  not  keep  hounds, 
ferrets,  hawks,  or  singing-birds  ;  thrushes, 
blackbirds  and  nightingales  are  especially 
mentioned.     Nor  were  they  permitted  to  join 
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in  hunting  or  hawking.  Dice  and  cards  were 
prohibited,  except  '*  at  Christmas  time  in 
hall  "  ;  but  this  indulgence  did  not  extend  to 
the  scholars,  who  were  also  sternly  forbidden 
to  throw  stones,  or  play  ball— a  regulation 
not  so  unnecessary  as  it  sounds  to  our  nine- 
teenth-century ears,  inasmuch  as  they  were 
admitted  at  the  age  of  fourteen — a  period 
when  even  our  highly  cultured  youth  has  not 
quite  outgrown  such  temptations.  The  rule 
of  the  lodging-house  landlady  — "  who  breaks, 
pays  " — obtained  at  St.  John's.  All  damage 
must  be  made  good,  and  commons  were  to 
be  stopped  for  a  week  or  fortnight. 

There  were  many  regulations  as  to  dress. 
The  Master,  Fellows,  and  Scholars  must 
attire  themselves  in  robes  closed  in  front  from 
the  top  to  the  bottom  ;  the  use  of  red,  white, 
green,  or  parti-coloured  boots  were  forbidden 
— the  jeunesse  doreeoi  the  day  must  have  had 
a  remarkable  taste  in  foot-gear  ! — and  no 
Fellow  or  Scholar  must  wear  furs  too  rich  for 
his  station  and  degree,  or  velvet,  satin,  and 
other  expensive  stuffs.  Mantles  and  tippets 
of  wool  or  cotton  might  be  worn  in  cases  of 
emergency  only,  for  which  special  provision 
was  given.  Long  hair  was  strictly  prohibited, 
and  every  Fellow  or  Scholar  must  have  the 
tonsure.  For  this  a  barber  was  provided : 
"  A  barber  is  very  necessary  to  the  college, 
who  shall  shave  and  cut  once  a  week  the 
head  and  beard  of  the  Master,  Fellows,  and 
Scholars,  as  they  shall  severally  have  need.'' 
The  same  statute  forbade  any  member  of  the 
college  to  carry  "swords,  cutlasses,  clubs, 
spears,  long  knives,  or  anything  of  that  kind, 
secretly  or  openly."  The  use  of  bows  and 
arrows  was  allowed,  but  only  for  purposes  of 
recreation. 

It  was  incumbent  on  the  Scholars  to  per- 
form various  duties.  Three  were  appointed 
by  the  Deans  as  Ministri  Sacelli.  Of  these 
one  was  subsacrist  at  morning  Mass,  and  the 
other  parts  of  the  service,  and  had  to  ring  the 
bell  at  stated  hours.  The  other  two  were 
clock-keepers  and  bell-ringers.  The  Deans 
likewise  appointed  six  Monitors  from  among 
the  Scholars,  of  whom  two  marked  those  who 
were  absent  from  chapel  services  and  lectures, 
while  the  remaining  four  reported  misbe- 
haviour in  hall,  and  the  use  of  any  other 
language  than  Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew,  Chaldee, 
or  Arabic.     Anyone  who  ventured  to  use  in 


hall  other  languages  then  these  was  liable  to 
a  fine  of  a  halfpenny,  if  he  was  a  Fellow,  or  a 
farthing  if  a  Scholar.  Besides  these  Monitors, 
seven  other  Scholars  were  appointed  weekly 
to  wait  in  hall,  and  an  eighth  read  the  Bible 
aloud  during  dinner. 

The  statute  concerning  the  bedrooms  begins 
by  prohibiting  "  excessive  noise,  laughter, 
singing,  dancing,  and  the  beating  of  musical 
instruments  in  the  bedrooms."  The  cham- 
bers were  assigned  by  the  Master.  In  each 
of  them  were  two  beds,  of  which  one  was 
larger  than  the  other.  The  larger  one  was 
intended  for  a  Fellow,  in  the  lower  one  slept 
two  Scholars,  or  one  at  the  least.  It  is 
specially  mentioned  that  Fellows  and  Scholars 
upwards  of  fourteen  years  of  age  must  not 
sleep  more  than  two  in  a  bed. 

The  section  which  follows  this  treats  of  the 
salaries  of  Master,  Fellows,  and  servants  of  the 
college.  The  Master  received  jQxd  13s.  4d., 
a  shilling  a  week  for  commons,  and  an  allow- 
ance of  three  shillings  for  every  day  that  he 
was  absent  on  college  business.  The  value 
of  a  fellowship  was  one  mark,  in  addition  to 
commons,  for  which  the  weekly  allowance 
was  a  shilling,  and  one  robe.  The  allowance 
for  commons  for  Scholars  and  servants  was 
sevenpence  daily.  "  Moreover,  to  the  six 
officers,  namely,  the  President,  two  Deans, 
two  bursars,  and  sacrist,  we  wish  that  there 
be  distributed  yearly  the  annual  rent  of  a 
meadow  or  close  called  the  North  Close,  and 
two  Chantries,  one  at  the  Round  Church,  the 
other  at  St.  Botolph's,  together  with  the 
offering  made  on  four  days  in  chapel,  and 
the  sum  of  twenty  shillings  from  the  treasury." 
The  principal  lecturer,  in  addition  to  any 
salary  already  assigned  to  him,  received 
four  marks.  The  manciple  (obsonator),  the 
barber,  and  the  cook,  jQi  6s.  8d.,  the  under- 
cook, thirteen  shillings  and  fourpence,  and 
the  laundress  five  marks.  The  four  examiners 
of  Bishop  Fisher's  foundation  received  forty 
shillings  a  year  each,  his  Greek  lecturer  jQ^, 
and  his  Hebrew  reader  ^^5. 

Punishment  was  provided  in  considerable 
variety.  Offenders  against  college  discipline 
were  visited,  according  to  the  gravity  of  their 
offences,  with  expulsion,  whipping,  fines,  or 
stoppage  of  commons,  from  a  period  varying 
from  one  to  thirty  days.  They  would  like- 
wise be  condemned  by  the  Master  to  feed 
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alone  in  hall  on  bread  and  water,  to  write  or 
compose  in  the  library,  and  to  read  the  Bible 
aloud  in  hall  during  meals. 

Any  delay  in  hall  after  meals  was  pro- 
hibited. The  statute  which  speaks  of  this 
is  exceedingly  'quaint.  "  Abuse,  slander, 
strife,  scandal,  wordiness,  and  other  faults  of 
the  tongue,  rarely  accompany  an  empty,  but 
often  a  well-filled  stomach  ....  We  ordain, 
therefore,  that  in  the  said  college,  after  dinner 
and  supper,  when  grace  has  been  said  and 
the  loving-cup  has  gone  round,  all  fellows  and 
scholars  shall  without  long  delay  betake 
themselves  to  their  studies  .  .  .  . ;  but  if  in 
honour  of  God,  or  of  His  glorious  Mother, 
or  one  of  the  saints,  a  fire  is  lighted  in  hall, 
for  the  comfort  of  those  who  dwell  in  the 
college,  ....  then  we  allow  them  to  remain 
for  the  sake  of  moderate  recreation,  and 
amuse  themselves  with  singing  or  repeating 
poetry,  or  tales,  or  with  other  literary 
pastime." 

"  From  the  towers  we  descend  to  the  gates, 
to  which  belong  a  watchful  gatekeeper,  called 
after  the  two  headed  Janus,  that  he  may  see 
the  incomers  and  outgoers,  and  allow 
neither  suspicion  to  enter  or  theft  to  go  out." 

The  great  gate  leading  to  the  closes  was 
only  to  be  opened  to  admit  wood  or  hay  for 
the  use  of  the  college.  The  little  gate  in  it 
was  to  be  opened  from  Michaelmas  to  Easter 
at  six  a.m.,  after  morning  mass,  and  closed 
at  eight  p.m.  During  the  rest  of  the  year  it 
was  opened  at  five  and  closed  at  nine.  The 
same  rules  held  good  for  the  great  gate 
under  the  tower,  and  the  little  gate  in  it.  All 
gates  were  to  be  closed  at  m.ealtime. 

The  few  points  to  which  we  have  drawn 
attention  form  but  a  small  portion  of  the 
interesting  matter  that  can  be  gathered  from 
this  storehouse  of  information.  If  we  com- 
pare the  provisions  of  these  statutes  with  the 
state  of  things  which  exists  in  the  present  day, 
we  shall  be  able  to  judge  how  far  St.  John's, 
in  this  last  half  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
resembles  St.  John's  in  the  days  of  the  second 
Tudor ;  we  shall  learn  what  changes  time 
and  an  altered  condition  of  society  have 
brought,  and  what  still  remains  the  same.  It 
will  be  seen  that,  as  far  as  the  general  pur- 
poses of  the  college  are  concerned,  little  if 
any  change  has  taken  place.  The  college 
always  has  remembered,  and  we  trust  ever 


will  remember,  the  objects  which  were  had  in 
view  by  the  saintly  Foundress — she  who, 
never  a  queen  herself,  was  mother  of  a  line  of 
kings — "  Dei  cultus,  moram  probitas,  et  fidei 
Christianse  corroboratio. "  A  woman  of  fer- 
vent and  devout  aspirations,  "  the  last  English 
sigh  for  the  Crusades,"  says  Dean  Stanley, 
"  went  up  from  those  lips.  She  would  often 
say,  that  if  the  Princes  of  Christendom  would 
combine  themselves,  and  march  against  the 
common*  enemy,  the  Turk,  she  would  most 
willingly  attend  them,  and  be  their  laundress 
in  the  camp."  Foiled  in  her  yearning  for 
the  freedom  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  she  yet 
did  what  she  could.  Christ's  and  St.  John's 
owe  their  existence  to  her  munificence  ;  and 
now,  when  three  centuries  and  a  half  have 
rolled  over  her  tomb,  the  good  that  she  has 
done  lives  after  her,  and  hername  is  honoured, 
and  her  memory  kept  green,  in  the  ancient 
and  honoured  institutions  which  are  her 
worthiest  monument. 


Cf)e  Captitie  l^ing  3|of)n  of 
JFrance. 

By  J.  J.  Britton. 


NE  of  the  chapters  in  our  English 
history  that  took  special  hold  of 
us  when  boys  was  that  which  treats 
of  the  conduct  of  the  Black  Prince 
to  his  prisoner  John  of  France,  and  we  were 
not  easily  tired  of  reading  about  the  lowly 
service  done,  and  the  courtesy  shown  by  our 
Prince  to  the  fallen  monarch.  It  is  there- 
fore interesting  to  know  in  what  manner 
John  le  Bon  was  treated  when  a  captive  in 
England;  what  he  ate  and  drank;  and  in  what 
manner  he  passed  the  tedious  years.  We 
have  the  means  of  knowing  this,  and  inter- 
esting reading  the  story  is,  opening  a  door 
through  which  we  see  clearly  the  ways  and 
manners  of  that  bygone  time.  Accounts  and 
bills  of  expenses  are  often  not  exactly  pleasant 
reading  in  the  present,  but,  carefully  preserved, 
and  with  the  dust  of  a  few  centuries  upon 
them,they  become  of  much  interest,  especially 
when  they  relate  to  the  doings  of  those  who 
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in  their  day  were  among  the  great  ones  of  the 
earth.  It  is  from  the  musty  chronicles  of 
"  small  beer "  that  we  learn  much  of  our 
social  history.  After  the  rout  of  Malpertius, 
commonly  called  the  Battle  of  Poitiers,  our 
Black  Prince  and  his  captives  John  le  Bon 
and  his  brave  son  Philippe,  arrived  at  Bor- 
deaux. The  intention  was  to  land  at  Plymouth, 
but  from  some  cause  or  other  this  design  was 
abandoned,  and  Sandwich  was  selected  as  the 
place  of  landing.  From  Sandwich  the  cortege 
passed  to  Canterbury,  and  there  paid  a  duty 
not  to  be  neglected  in  those  days,  in  other 
words  : 

The  holy  blissful  martyr  for  to  seeke, 

Who  them  hath  holpen  when  that  they  were  seeke. 

At  the  shrine  of  Becket  the  French  cap- 
tives duly  made  their  offerings,  and  then 
passed  on  to  London,  the  city  having  been 
warned  of  their  coming  and  all  agog  for  the 
unwonted  spectacle.  The  route  was  by 
Rochester  and  Dartford.  The  journey  was 
by  no  means  a  hurried  one.  Bordeaux  was 
left  on  April  ii,  1357,  and  it  was  not  till 
May  24  that  the  famous  entry  into  the  Metro- 
polis was  made. 

The  Palace  of  the  Savoy,  of  which,  alas  ! 
nothing  save  its  chapel  remains,  was  first  as- 
signed to  John  as  his  residence.  His  captivity 
was  a  mere  figure  of  speech,  for  he  was  treated 
rather  as  a  distinguished  and  honoured  visitor ; 
and  our  brave  King  and  his  Queen  did  their 
best,  by  an  interchange  of  visits,  feasting  and 
courtesies,  to  make  the  dethroned  monarch 
forget  the  position  in  which  he  stood.  VVe 
hear  of  journeys  to  Windsor  and  hunting  in 
the  royal  forest ;  and  also  of  a  splendid 
banquet  in  the  Round  Tower  of  the  castle,  at 
which  King  Edward,  in  the  chair,  was  "  sup- 
ported," as  we  should  now  say,  by  John  le  Bon 
on  the  right  hand  and  David  Bruce  upon  the 
left,  and  the  vast  circular  table,  framed  after 
the  traditional  one  of  King  Arthur,  was 
occupied  by  the  Knights  of  the  Garter.  This 
must  have  been  a  noteworthy  historic 
gathering,  at  which  one  would  like  to  have 
peeped  from  the  minstrels'  gallery.  So  far 
the  captive  John  seems  to  have  had  a  "  real 
good  time,"  but  chains,  even  when  wreathed 
with  the  flowers  of  courtesy  and  hospitality, 
are  chains,  after  all.  Stricter  days  were 
coming.     From  political  reasons  and  a  wise 


precaution,  fully  justified  by  the  French  raid 
upon  Sussex  two  years  afterwards,  and  the 
looting  of  Winchester,  and  also  by  the  know- 
ledge that  schemes  were  afoot  for  the  rescue 
of  the  royal  prisoners,  the  bonds  were  drawn 
more  tightly.  Not  so  tight,  however,  as  to  be 
really  irksome. 

John  was  sent  to  Hertford  Castle,  as  a 
more  secure  place  of  detention,  where  a 
countrywoman  of  his  own  was  in  residence, 
Isabella,  the  dowager  Queen  of  England. 
This  lady  prepared  to  give  him  a  hearty 
welcome.  Sir  Roger  de  Beauchamp  was  his 
strict  but  kindly  gaoler,  and  the  captivity  there 
was  not  altogether  unpleasant.  His  personal 
retinue  was  limited  to  twenty  persons,  but 
after  a  remonstrance  on  his  part  he  was 
allowed  to  retain  seventeen  more,  including 
his  tailor  and  his  painter,  whose  names 
we  know — Tassin  de  Breuil,  the  man  of  the 
needle,  and  the  artist  Zirart  d'Orleans. 

King  Edward,  however,  was  not  easy  in 
mind.  He  was  haunted  with  the  fear  that 
somehow  or  other  his  captives  would  make 
their  escape.  A  stronger  and  more  secure 
place  than  Hertford  must  be  found.  William, 
Baron  d'Eyncourt,  was  taken  into  counsel, 
and  an  arrangement  was  made  that  King  John 
and  his  son  should  be  removed  to  Somerton, 
in  Lincolnshire.  Accordingly  the  household 
was  dispersed  and  the  captives  made  a 
leisurely  progress  of  a  week,  broken  by  halts 
at  Puckeridge,  Royston,  and  Cirantham,  to 
Somerton  and  its  stern  fortress.  The  castle 
was  a  prison-like  building  lying  in  a  region 
which,  though  to-day  occupied  by  pleasant 
villages,  was  in  that  age  little  better  than  a 
barren  wilderness  of  heathery  land,  with  but 
scanty  signs  of  habitation. 

The  sight  of  their  future  residence,  so 
different  from  hospitable  London  and  plea- 
sant Windsor,  must  have  acted  as  a  wet  blanket 
upon  the  spirits  of  the  royal  Frenchmen. 
"  Safe  bind  safe  find  "  was  considered  by 
Edward  a  very  good  work-a-day  maxim, 
especially  when  one  has  a  King  in  custody 
and  a  whole  nation  of  his  indignant  subjects 
over  a  few  miles  of  salt  water,  pining  for  his 
release.  Once  lodged  in  Somerton  Castle, 
the  captives  had  little  to  complain  of.  Grim 
though  the  building  was,  it  had  been  made 
comfortable.  It  was  a  strong  fortress  built  by 
Anthony  Bee,  Bishop  of  Durham,  in  1281, 
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and  having  three  several  towers,  of  which  two 
are  still  remaining,  but  only  one  of  them  per- 
fect. The  site  is  occupied  by  farm  buildings 
about  which  in  places  are  to  be  seen  the 
basements  of  the  old  castle.  It  is  when  in 
Somerton  that  we  know  most  of  the  royal 
John's  way  of  life  as  a  captive.  His  retinue 
was  small  but  sufficient.  He  had  two 
chaplains,  a  secretary,  a  clerk  of  the  chapel, 
a  physician,  a  fruiterer,  a  barber,  a  "  washer," 
a  king  of  the  minstrels,  who  was  also,  it  seems, 
a  maker  of  clothes,  and  last,  though  not  least, 
that  important  mediaeval  personage  who  then 
did  duty  for  our  comic  papers,  and  was  a  sort 
of  Punch  in  the  flesh — the  Court  jester, 
"  Maistre  Jehan  le  fol."  There  were  also 
valets  in  abundance,  pages  of  good  family, 
and  underlings,  as  well  as  a  maitre  d'hotel 
to  look  after  them.  For  all  these  folk 
there  was  abundant  food.  It  "  snewed  "  in 
Somerton  "  of  meat  and  drink." 

The  quantity  of  wine  sent  over  for  the 
King's  consumption  from  his  own  realm  is 
remarkable.  He  kept  it  as  it  were  "  in  bond  " 
at  Boston,  where  he  hired  a  cellar  for  its 
storage. 

One  hundred  and  twenty  tuns  of  Bordeaux 
were  sent  from  Toulouse.  Twenty  tuns  (very 
special,  no  doubt)  came  as  a  present  from 
loyal  subjects,  both  cleric  and  lay. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  all  this  liquor 
went  down  the  throats  of  John  and  his  re- 
tainers. On  the  contrary,  a  great  part  of  it 
was  sold  to  private  persons  (as  a  means  of 
"  raising  the  wind,"  for  John,  like  most 
Sovereigns,  ancient  and  modern,  was  in  the 
habit  of  "  out-running  the  constable,"  and 
was  unable  satisfactorily  to  balance  his 
accounts).  John  and  his  attendants  had,  like 
their  countrymen,  a  "  sweet  tooth,"  for  sugar 
was  an  expensive  item  ;  spices  also  were  in 
great  request  at  Somerton  Castle.  There  is 
an  account  extant  of  one  "John  de  la  Londe," 
the  King's  grocer,  in  which  we  find  the  items 
"  i6  lbs.  of  loaf  sugar  at  i  yd.  a  lb.,"  "  25  lbs. 
of  moist  at  13d.,"  "  i  lb.  powdered  ginger 
at  IS.,"  "  3  lbs.  of  green  aniseed  is.  3d,"  and 
"  4  lbs.  of  lemon  conserve  at  12s." 

When  the  heavy  feeding  and  spicy  dishes 
had  upset  the  digestive  organs  of  the  captives 
there  was  physic  at  hand.  The  King's 
apothecary  sent  in  his  bill,  and  the  castle 
must  at  times  have  been  perfumed  with  black 


draughts,  for  we  find  "  2  oz.  of  scammoni  2s., 
2  lbs.  of  senna  2s.  6d.,  \  lb.  of  fine  Rhu- 
barb 3s.  6d.,  I  lb.  of  plaster  called  Gracia 
Dei  2S.,  and  i  lb.  of  Diacolon  4d."  (One 
wonders  if  the  last  were  for  the  cuts  and 
slashes  received  by  the  King's  young  men 
when  the  Bordeaux  was  in,  and  swords  were 
out  ?)  The  prices  of  all  these  articles  should 
be  noted  and  compared  with  the  "store 
prices  "  of  to-day,  remembering,  however,  to 
multipl)>  them  by  ten  at  least,  to  obtain  an  idea 
of  the  present  value. 

The  furniture  of  that  day  was  scanty 
enough,  merely  forms,  stools,  and  benches ; 
but  there  were  plenty  of  curtains  and  hang- 
ings to  keep  out  the  keen  Lincolnshire  winds. 
The  King  loved  furs,  and  he  and  the  great 
personage  "  Maistre  le  fol "  had  their  robes 
trimmed  with  minever.  Two  thousand 
skins  were  used  for  a  single  suit.  The  King 
possessed,  moreover,  a  "marbled  violet 
night  robe,"  with  minever  trimmings  for 
Easter,  and  one  for  Whitsuntide  of  "  Rosy 
scarlet,  lined  with  blue  tafetta." 

The  price  of  fur  is  noteworthy,  300 
minevered  skins  and  250  of  "  Gris  "  costing 
£,\1  3s.  9d.  There  were,  of  course,  many 
silver  and  "  parcel  gilt "  cups  and  dishes,  on 
the  King's  table,  and  Maistre  Jehan  le  fol  had 
a  silver  cup  of  his  own.  This  personage 
possessed  his  own  valet,  and  his  special  chamber 
and  furniture.  His  society  was  that  of  the 
best  blood  of  France.  Time  no  doubt  often 
lagged  heavily  on  their  hands  at  Somerton  ; 
so  King  John  and  his  son  amused  themselves 
with  falconry,  jousting,  and  cock-fighting,  for 
young  Philippe,  and  no  doubt  the  lords  and 
ladies  also,  dearly  loved  a  cock-fight.  The 
young  Prince  had  a  game-cock  bought  for 
him  "  un  cok  a  faire  jouster."  Maistre 
Jehan  le  fol,  it  seems,  was  fond  of  a  game  of 
skittles.  When  tired  of  these  equivalents  for 
the  modern  lawn-tennis  and  golf,  the  de- 
throned monarch  would  play  chess  and 
backgammon,  even  with  his  tailor,  to  whom, 
we  learn,  he  lost  a  frieze  "  cote  hardie  "  of 
3s.  4d.  at  a  game  of  chess. 

The  captivity  of  a  King  and  Frenchman 
would  have  been  utterly  insupportable  with- 
out the  presence  of  the  fair  sex,  and  there  were 
noble  ladies  at  Somerton,  "  pour  faire  passer 
le  temps."  The  wife  of  the  Castle-keeper, 
the  Countess  Joan  of  Warrene,  Edward  the 
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First's  grand-daughter,  and  Marie  St.  Pol, 
Countess  of  Pembroke,  an  early-widowed 
and  devout  lady,  were  there  to  lend  the 
charm  of  their  society,  and  with  them  no 
doubt  other  ladies,  of  good  blood  and  charm- 
ing manners,  their  ladyships'  attendants. 

But  all  things  have  an  end.  England  was 
haunted  with  the  belief  that  even  Somerton 
Castle  was  not  a  safe  enough  residence  for 
the  captives.  There  was  a  rumour  of  a 
French  invasion.  Edward  was  away  in  France 
fighting  as  usual,  and  the  Duke  of  Gloucester, 
left  in  charge  at  home,  called  a  council  and 
resolved  to  move  poor  John  again.  So  one 
fine  morning  at  daybreak  William  de  Ayrc- 
mine  and  others,  with  archers  and  men  at 
arms,  arrived  at  Somerton  bringing  marching 
orders.  The  King  had  to  pack  up  in  haste ; 
his  train  set  to  work  to  make  up  their  fardels. 
The  fair  ladies  had  their  boxes  corded ; 
Maistre  Jehan  le  fol  saw  to  his  silver  cup  and 
his  skittles,  his  cock's  comb  and  his  baubles. 
The  King  and  his  son  were  compelled  to 
tramp  ;  the  great  dames  Joan  of  Warrene  and 
Marie  St.  Pol  followed  them,  and  the  jolly 
days  at  Somerton  were  numbered  with  the 
past.  The  heavy  waggons  laden  with  their 
goods  and  chattels,  moved  slowly  away  along 
the  rutted  and  uneven  roads  ;  the  overplus 
left  at  the  castle  was  disposed  of,  and  we  can 
even  read  the  items  of  the  articles  sold  and 
their  prices,  with  the  names  of  the  pur- 
chasers. 

Madame  d'Eyncourt  was  presented  with  a 
tun  of  wine  ;  a  certain  Damoiselle  de  Nainby 
gave  20  pence  for  two  chairs ;  Thomas 
Spoilin,  6s.  8d.  for  three  tables  and  two  forms 
— and  so  on. 

The  deposed  King  was  sent  to  the  Tower, 
then  was  set  at  liberty  by  a  treaty  under  a 
heavy  ransom,  and  became  for  a  time  the 
guest  of  Edward.  He  then,  as  we  remember, 
returned  to  France,  leaving  his  son,  the 
Due  d'Anjou  in  England  as  his  hostage  for 
the  payment  of  the  ransom.  We  know  also 
how,  when  that  Prince  broke  his  parole  and 
fled,  King  John,  like  the  true  gentleman  he 
was,  returned  to  England,  and  once  more 
gave  himself  up  to  King  Edward,  preferring 
his  honour  to  liberty.  We  remember  how 
royally  and  kindly  the  English  King  received 
him,  and  how  at  last  he  died  in  the  Palace  of 
the  Savoy.     These  things  have  been  told  by 


the  gentlemen  who  write  history,  and  who 
do  not  descend,  as  we  have  done,  to  the 
kitchen  and  the  still-room. 


jaunts  of  tbe  ILonDon  Ciuakew. 

By  Mrs.  Basil  Holmes. 


I II. — Burial-Grounds. 

N  the  previous  papers  of  this  series 
I  have  frequently  referred  to  the 
care  with  which  the  minutes  of  the 
Friends'  meetings  have  been  kept. 
This  attentive  record  has  extended  to  all 
matters  connected  with  the  Society  which 
are  of  historical  value  to  its  members.  Births, 
marriages,  deaths  and  burials  have  been  scru- 
pulously registered,  and  it  is  a  comparatively 
easy  task  to  collect  details  concerning  the 
places  of  interment  used  by  the  Friends.  I 
have  recorded  elsewhere  the  difficulties  I  have 
personally  gone  through  in  order  to  tabulate 
the  burial-grounds  which  exist,  or  have  existed, 
in  London,  belonging  to  the  Baptists,  Inde- 
pendents, Wesleyans  and  other  Dissenting 
bodies ;  but  the  Quakers  know  all  about  their 
own  grounds,  and,  although  the  sites  of  a  few 
of  these  have  been  disposed  of,  they  have  in 
no  case  been  used  for  burial  by  other  sects, 
or  turned  into  builders'  yards,  drill-grounds, 
cooperages,  or  Board-school  playgrounds. 

There  have  been  within  the  Metropolitan 
area  twelve  plots  of  land  secured  by  the 
Society  of  Friends,  and  used  exclusively  for 
the  interment  of  deceased  members,  not  in- 
cluding the  ground  in  Ewer  Street,  South- 
wark,  to  which  I  referred  in  my  last  paper. 
They  are  as  follows :  The  Westminster  Friends' 
Burial-ground,  in  Long  Acre,  W.C.  ;  the 
Worcester  Street  Burial-ground,  in  South- 
wark,  S.E. ;  the  graveyard  attached  to  the 
meeting-house  in  Wapping  Street,  E. ;  the 
Chequer  Alley  Burial-ground,  to  the  west 
of  Bunhill  Row,  E.C,  which  was  also  known 
as  the  Coleman  Street  Ground  and  Bunhill 
Fields  Ground,  but  which  must  not  be  con- 
fused with  the  general  Dissenters'  ground 
called  Bunhill  Fields,  or  with  the  New  Bun- 
hill Fields  in  Newington,  S.E.,  or  the  Little 
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Bunhill  Fields  in  Islington,  N.  ;  the  Long 
Lane  Burial-ground,  Bermondsey,  S.E, ;  the 
Whitechapel  Burial-ground,  in  Baker's  Row, 
E. ;  and  the  graveyards  adjoining  the  meet- 
ing-houses in  Ratcliff,  Stoke  Newington, 
Hammersmith,  Deptford,  Peckham,  and 
Wandsworth.  Of  these  twelve  grounds  the 
first  three  have  entirely  disappeared,  the 
fourth  has  been  curtailed,  and  the  rest  are 
intact. 

There  are  but  scanty  records  of  the  ground 
in  Wapping.     The  meeting-house  to  which 


space  was  then  covered  with  small  houses, 
and  for  considerably  over  a  century  it  was 
lost  sight  of.  In  1892  some  rebuilding 
operations  in  Castle  Street,  Long  Acre, 
brought  to  light  a  quantity  of  human  re- 
mains. These  were  claimed  by  the  Quakers, 
who  were  allowed  to  collect  them  and  re- 
inter  them  in  their  beautiful  little  graveyard 
at  Isleworth,  or  Brentford  End,  in  which 
peaceful  and  well-kept  spot  burials  still  take 
place.  In  the  centre  of  this  ground  there 
is  an  upright  stone,  rather  larger  than  those 


BURIAL-GROUND    AT    RATCLIFF. 


it  was  attached  was  under  the  care  of  the 
Ratcliff  monthly  meeting  from  1700  until 
1779,  when  the  premises  passed  out  of 
Friends'  hands,  and  the  meeting  was  amal- 
gamated with  that  of  Brook  Street,  Rat- 
cliff,  E. 

For  the  use  of  members  of  the  various 
Westminster  meetings,  a  plot  of  land  known 
as  Hole-in-the-Wall,  and  approached  by  a 
court  from  Long  Acre,  was  purchased  in 
1675.  In  171 7  Friends  secured  a  lease  of 
this  ground,  which  expired  in   1757.     The 


ordinarily  used  by  Friends,  in  a  space  mea- 
suring about  4  feet  by  6  feet,  marked  out  by 
four  corner  stones,  with  this  inscription  on  it : 

Within  the  space  indicated  by  these  four  corner 
stones  are  interred  the  remains  of  510  friends 
brought  by  order  of  the  six  weeks  meeting  from 
part  of  the  old  leasehold  burial-ground  at  Long 
Acre,  held  by  friends  from  1675-1757.  The  dis- 
interment took  place  in  7th  month,  1892,  in  con- 
sequence of  excavations  over  which  the  Society  of 
Friends  had  no  control. 

Certainly  the  Quakers  *•  had  no  control  " 
over  the  excavations,  but  possibly  they  might 
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have  secured  their  ground  in  perpetuity  in- 
stead of  allowing  it  to  be  built  upon  when 
the  lease  expired. 

The  ground  in  Worcester  Street,  South- 
wark,  where  the  New  Park  meeting  arose, 
was  demolished  in  i860,  when  Southwark 
Street  was  made,  and  the  London  Bridge 
and  Charing  Cross  Railway  now  runs  over 
its  site.  The  Society  of  Friends  was  allowed 
to  remove  the  remains  of  bodies  and  coffins 
to  the  ground  in  Long  Lane,  l)ermondsey, 
which  had  been  purchased  in  1697  for  ;i^  120. 
The  Six  -  Weeks  Meeting  is  the  body  that 
had,  and  still  has,  control  over  the  Friends* 
burial-grounds,  and  the  surveyor  to  the  meet- 
ing made  a  most  interesting  report  upon  this 
removal  of  human  remains.  The  ground 
had  been  disused  since  1799.  The  details 
of  the  surveyor's  report  are  too  technical  to 
be  repeated  here,  but  his  concluding  re- 
marks appear  to  me  so  excellent  that  I  cannot 
refrain  from  copying  them  :  "  All  art  or 
device  is  in  vain  to  save  from  the  destructions 
of  the  grave.  Better  in  simple  faith  to  give 
to  the  worm  its  food,  and  let  earth  claim  its 
dust,  than  thus  to  attempt  to  preserve  the 
body  when  life  is  gone.  Except  only  for  any 
present  purpose,  such  as  to  avoid  spread  of 
infection,  or  in  some  cases  where  a  journey 
is  needed,  etc.,  it  is  well,  doubtless,  to  avoid 
burying  in  lead  (expensive  in  its  first  instance 
and  profitless  in  its  result)." 

The  burial-ground  in  Long  Lane  has  been 
used  as  a  public  recreation  -  ground  since 
May,  1896.  It  was  secured  for  the  purpose 
by  the  Metropolitan  Public  Gardens  Associa- 
tion and  laid  out  at  a  cost  of  jCiS°y  of  which 
the  association  provided  jQ^To.  The  Ber- 
mondsey  Vestry  holds  a  lease  of  it  from  the 
Society  of  Friends  at  ^10  per  annum. 

The  Whitechapel  Burial-ground,  in  Baker's 
Row,  is  an  acre  in  extent.  The  Society  of 
Friends  took  a  lease  of  it,  having  105  years 
to  run,  in  1687,  for  the  sum  of  ^^140.  At 
that  time  the  district  was  very  rural,  and  this 
plot  of  land,  not  being  properly  fenced  in, 
was  often  overrun  by  cattle  and  sheep.  In 
1690  twenty  trees  were  planted;  in  1698  a 
pond  was  filled  up ;  in  1 7 1 6  one  John  Holmes, 
son  of  the  gravedigger,  was  prosecuted  for 
stealing  a  corpse;  and  in  1743  Lord  Castle- 
maine  granted  the  Society  a  500  years'  lease, 
to  date  from  the  expiration  of  the  lease  then 


running,  on  payment  of  100  guineas.  It 
appears,  therefore,  that  this  plot,  in  a  neigh- 
bourhood where  the  freehold  value  of  build- 
ing land  is  fully  ;;^3o,ooo  per  acre,  has  been 
secured  for  a  period  of  605  years  for  ^^245. 
Besides  making  use  of  it  for  interments  (espe- 
cially from  the  Devonshire  House  Meeting), 
the  Society  has  been  able  to  turn  it  to  profit- 
able account.  As  early  as  1700  a  Friend 
was  paying  j£^  a  year  to  keep  his  horse  there, 
and  it  is  now  leased  for  ^10  per  annum  to 
the  Whitechapel  District  Board  of  Works, 
having  been  laid  out  as  a  public  recreation- 
ground.  But  one  of  its  most  curious  asso- 
ciations is  that,  although  it  is  the  resting- 
place  of  the  quiet  Quakers,  it  is  considered 
the  birthplace  of  the  Salvation  Army,  for 
here,  on  July  2,  1865,  "General"  and  Mrs. 
Booth  held  their  inaugural  out-door  evan- 
gelistic service. 

The  Stoke  Newington  Burial-ground,  in 
Park  Street,  is  still  used  for  interments,  but 
all  the  others  that  I  have  mentioned  within 
the  Metropolitan  area  have  been  closed  for 
many  years. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  is  the  Chequer 
Alley  ground.  The  western  end  was  the  first 
freehold  property  held  by  the  Society,  and 
was  "devised  "  by  Sir  Reginald  Foster,  Bart., 
and  Dame  Blandina,  his  wife,  to  Amor 
Stoddart  "  for  the  use  and  service  of  the 
elect  people  of  God  in  scorn  called  Quakers." 
This  original  plot  was  frequently  added  to 
up  till  the  year  1845,  and  close  upon  12,000 
interments  are  registered  as  having  taken 
place  there.  The  Friends  of  the  Peel  and 
the  Bull  and  Mouth  divisions,  and  minister- 
ing Friends  from  other  meetings,  were  laid 
to  rest  in  this  ground.  It  was  extensively 
used  at  the  time  of  the  Great  Plague,  when 
about  Tjioo  members  of  the  Society  died, 
and  the  Friends  had  their  own  special  "dead 
cart."  In  some  old  records  it  is  called  "our 
burial-ground  under  Bunhill,"  and  from 
having  been  so  frequently  enlarged,  the  land 
has  cost  the  Society  in  all  about  ;^3,6oo. 

"  There  were  interred  all  that  was  mortal 
of  Samuel  Fisher,  Richard  Hubberthorne, 
Edward  Burrough,  and  about  ninety  other  of 
our  martyrs,  who  were  carried  to  this  spot 
on  the  shoulders  of  their  brethren  from  the 
crowded  prison  in  which  they  expired " 
(W.  Beck  and  T.  F.  Ball).     On  the  i6th  day 
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of  the  eleventh  month,  1690,  George  Fox  was 
buried  in  this  ground.  A  vast  assembly  of 
Friends,  about  4,000  persons,  gathered  at 
the  Gracechurch  Street  meeting  and  followed 
the  body  of  their  much-beloved  founder  and 
elder  to  the  grave. 

But  I  grieve  to  say  that  only  a  portion  of 
the  space  remains.  Part  was  sold  in  1840  as 
a  site  for  a  mission-school.  A  Board-school, 
a  coffee-palace,  houses  and  shops,  including 


Fox.     This  has  been  erected  comparatively 
recently. 

It  was  not  the  custom  for  Friends  to  make 
mounds  or  place  memorial-stones  in  their 
graveyards  until  fifty  or  sixty  years  ago.  At 
Long  Lane  there  have  never  been  any.  Nor 
were  there  any  in  the  Chequer  Alley  ground, 
although  a  small  tablet,  with  the  date  and 
the  initials  G.  F.  upon  it,  was  let  into  the 
wall  near  the  spot  where  George  Fox  was 
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the  Bunhill  Fields  Memorial  Buildings  of 
the  Society,  erected  in  1881,  occupy  other 
parts  of  the  land,  and  5,000  bodies  were 
shifted  in  order  to  make  room  for  these 
buildings.  The  existing  portion  is  neatly  laid 
out  as  a  sort  of  private  garden,  the  entrance 
being  from  Roscoe  Street  (formerly  Cole- 
man Street).  One  tombstone  will  be  seen 
in  it,  a  plain,  low  headstone,  marking  the 
approximate    site   of   the   grave   of    George 
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buried.  But  country  Friends  used  to  flock 
in  such  numbers  to  his  grave,  and  would  so 
fondly  gaze  on  this  simple  stone,  that  an 
over-zealous  Quaker,  named  Robert  Howard, 
pronounced  it  *'  Nehushtan,"  and  had  it 
knocked  to  pieces.  The  early  Friends  did 
not  wear  mourning,  and  avoided  all  unneces- 
sary expense  at  funerals.  Not  only  have  they 
kept  careful  accounts  of  their  burial-grounds, 
but  they  have  treated  them  with  more  than 
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ordinary  respect  by  never  overcrowding  them. 
Walker  recognised  this  fact  as  long  ago  as 
1847.  And  in  1843,  when  the  Parliamentary 
Committee  appointed  to  consider  the  ques- 
tion of  interments  in  towns  was  sitting,  a 
statement  was  made  by  representatives  of 
the  Society  showing  that  they  still  had  much 
unused  space  in  their  burial-grounds,  and 
that  they  were  careful  to  allow  not  less  than 
7  or  8  feet  of  earth  above  each  coffin.  This 
was  amply  borne  out  when  the  remains  were 
removed    from   Worcester   Street    to    Long 


leaders  in  the  Society,  such  as  the  one  on 
George  Fox's  grave,  to  which  I  have  referred, 
those  on  the  graves  of  the  Penns  and  Pen- 
ningtons  at  Jordans,  and  those  over  the 
Gurneys'  graves  in  the  old  Gildencroft  meet- 
ing-house in  Norwich.  There  is  something 
singularly  solemn  and  appropriate  in  these 
simple,  unostentatious  memorials.  They  do 
not  distract  the  mind  with  incongruity  or 
suggest  wasteful  expenditure,  as  do  the 
miserably-crowded  and  senseless  pieces  of 
sculpture   to   be   met  with   in   an   ordinary 
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Lane,  no  coffins  being  found  nearer  to  the 
surface  than  7  feet,  while  in  many  grounds  in 
London  they  were  within  a  few  inches  of  it. 

Early  in  the  present  century  Friends  began 
to  use  small,  square,  flat  stones,  with  the 
name  or  initials  and  date  on  them,  such  as 
can  be  seen  in  the  picture  of  the  beautifully- 
kept  graveyard  behind  the  Peckham  meeting- 
house. Then  they  adopted  upright  ones, 
about  a  quarter  or  half  the  size  of  the  or- 
dinary headstones,  all  exactly  alike,  with  no 
eulogistic  remarks  upon  them.  In  some  of  the 
older  grounds  these  have  been  recently  placed 
to  identify  the  hitherto  unmarked  graves  of 


cemetery ;  and  I  venture  to  think  that  not 
the  least  interesting  of  the  haunts  of  the 
London  Quakers  are  the  quiet  graveyards 
where  they  have,  without  showy  ceremony  or 
useless  extravagance,  laid  their  "honoured 
dead." 

It  is  sometimes  said  that  the  Society  of 
Friends  is  dying  out.  But  this  is  not  so  much 
a  fact  as  that  they  are  altering  with  the  times. 
They  mix  more  freely  than  formerly  with 
"  the  world's  people  ";  they  have,  to  a  con- 
siderable extent,  given  up  a  distinctive  dress 
and  form  of  speech.  To  be  peculiar  is  not 
their  wish ;  it  is  "  to  keep  to  truth  and  plain- 
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ness  in  language,  habit,  deportment  and 
behaviour  ...  to  avoid  pride  and  immo- 
desty in  apparel,  and  all  vain  and  super- 
fluous fashions  of  the  world."  They  retain 
their  distinct  doctrines  and  practices,  are  loyal, 
law-abiding,  and  intellectual.  Not  believing 
in  a  paid  ministry  they  still  dispense  with  an 
order  of  ministers,  except  so  far  as  they  are 
chosen  amongst  themselves  by  special  fitness 
or  aptness  in  teaching,  and  they  "testify  to 
the  light  within "  without  bishop  or  priest. 
Their  baptism  is  that  of  the  Spirit,  their  com- 
munion that  of  the  heart,  without  external 
observations.  Not  believing  in  special  fasts 
or  festivals  they  entirely  dispense  with  the 
divisions  of  the  Christian  year,  and  do  not 
try  to  copy  the  Episcopalians,  or  please  their 
younger  members  by  meeting  for  worship  on 
Christmas  Day  while  they  neglect  Ascension 
Day.  There  are  no  ornaments  in  their 
churches,  no  gowns  for  the  ministers,  no  paid 
singers  or  elaborate  anthems,  no  extravagant 
or  eulogistic  tombstones,  and  no  consecrated 
soil.  In  their  consistency  and  simplicity  the 
Friends  are  still  distinct  from  all  other  dis- 
senting bodies,  and  they  show  a  tolerance 
and  liberal-mindedness  which  is  most  praise- 
worthy. For  this  consistency,  for  this  lack 
of  the  desire  to  curry  favour  by  compromise, 
the  Friends,  however  much  we  may  disagree 
with  their  views,  are,  I  humbly  think,  to  be 
highly  honoured. 


ancient    l^entisb    Colonies    in 
anglo^^aron  CnglanD. 

By  T.  W.  Shore,  F.G.S. 


III.  Settlements  in  the  Northern  and 
Midland  Counties. 

HE  consideration  of  Kentish  settle- 
ments in  the  northern  counties 
takes  us  back  to  the  time  of  Edwin, 
King  of  Deira,  who  married  Ethel- 
burga,  the  daughter  of  Ethelbert,  King  of 
Kent.  The  mission  of  Paulinus,  who  accom- 
panied the  princess  to  her  new  home,  is  well 
known  from  Bede's  account,  but  there  must 
have  been  circumstances  connected  with  this 


alliance  between  the  Kingdoms  of  Deira  and 
Kent  which,  however  important  they  may 
have  been  politically,  did  not  appear  of 
sufficient  importance  to  Bede  to  cause  him  to 
mention  them.  His  history  was  written  for 
ecclesiastical  purposes.  Such  circumstances 
as  the  arrival  in  what  is  now  called  Yorkshire 
of  a  considerable  body  of  Kentish  settlers, 
with  the  Princess  Ethelburga,  would  not  be 
the  kind  of  incident  he  would  be  likely  to 
record.  Colonization  was  at  that  time  going 
on  in  various  parts  of  England,  and  of  all  the 
English  kingdoms  Kent  had  the  least  hinter- 
land. That  some  of  its  surplus  population 
should  migrate  to  other  States  was  so 
obviously  likely  that  Bede  would  see  nothing 
unusual  in  such  a  circumstance.  He  wrote 
his  history  from  its  ecclesiastical  aspects,  and 
narrates  mainly  real  or  supposed  ecclesiastical 
occurrences.  This  is  what  was  required  in 
his  time,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  he 
omitted  from  his  history  many  events  and 
circumstances  which,  if  they  had  been  re- 
corded, would  have  been  of  great  interest  at 
the  present  time.  That  there  must  have  been 
a  tradition  of  an  immigration  of  Kentish 
settlers  into  Deira  at  this  time,  which  came 
down  to  the  chroniclers  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  is  probable  from  a  passage  in  Roger 
of  Wendover's  Flowers  of  History^  in  which, 
referring  to  the  marriage  of  Ethelburga  and 
her  settlement  in  the  north,  he  says :  "  On 
her  arrival  the  King  gave  permission  to  all 
who  came  with  her,  men  and  women,  and 
priests,  to  observe  their  religious  worship 
after  the  manner  of  Christians."*  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  people  who  accompanied 
the  princess,  however  many  or  few  they  may 
have  been,  were  Kentish  people,  and  it  is  not 
at  all  unlikely  in  those  days  of  early  coloniza- 
tion that  others  followed  them. 

The  conversion  of  King  Edwin  to  Christi- 
anity, and  the  establishment  of  the  bishopric 
under  Paulinus  as  first  Bishop,  are  well-known 
matters  of  history.  King  Edwin  endowed 
the  infant  Church  of  York  with  large  land 
grants  in  various  parts  of  his  kingdom,  and  to 
these  his  Christian  successors  added.  These 
estates  in  later  centuries  were  known  by  the 
name  of  "the  Libertyof  St.  Peter,  York."  The 
scattered  lands  which  made  up  this  liberty  of 

•  Rogtr  of  Wendover,  Bohn's  edition,  edited  by 
Giles,  i.,  75. 
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the  bishopric  must  have  been  brought  together 
as  a  whole  for  administrative  purposes  for  the 
first  time,  specially  for  the  endowment  of  the 
see.  They  could  have  had  no  earlier  bond 
of  administrative  union  as  a  whole  than  the 
endowment  given  to  Paulinus,  the  Kentish 
Bishop  of  York.  This  grant,  like  all  other 
extensive  early  grants  of  land  to  bishops 
and  abbeys  was  at  least  in  part,  a  coloniza- 
tion grant.  Rent,  as  afterwards  understood, 
was  then  unknown,  and  all  that  the  King  had 
in  his  power  to  give  in  those  days  was  his 
lordship  over  certain  lands,  with  certain  ser- 
vices due  from  those  already  settled  on  that 
land,  or  who  might  become  settled  on  it,  and 
the  proceeds  of  justice,  the  fines  and  for- 
feitures arising  from  the  administration  of 
the  law.  'J'he  value  of  such  grants  would 
of  course  become  increased  by  colonization, 
and  this  was  the  course  adopted  to  augment 
the  revenues  of  the  early  monastic  and 
episcopal  lands  in  Kent  as  elsewhere.  The 
early  Church  land  in  Yorkshire  appears  to 
have  been  occupied  to  a  considerable  extent 
by  Kentish  settlers,  the  most  reliable  sup- 
porters of  the  Christian  Church  in  England  in 
the  seventh  century.  It  is  very  difficult  to 
see  any  other  way  in  which  the  survival  of  the 
Kentish  custom  of  partible  inheritance  or 
gavelkind*  in  the  liberty  or  fee  of  St.  Peter's 
York  as  a  whole,  down  to  modern  time,  can 
be  satisfactorily  explained. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  custom  or 
customs  of  inheritance,  brought  by  the  Angles 
and  Saxons  from  the  continent,  we  know  that 
as  early  as  the  time  of  Bede  primogeniture 
was  a  custom  in  the  north,  and  that  by  the 
end  of  the  twelfth  century  it  became  the  com- 
mon law  of  the  country.  Glanville,  who  wrote 
in  the  time  of  Henry  II.,  tells  us  that  the 
custom  of  partible  inheritance  was  only 
recognised  by  the  law-courts  in  his  time,  in 
those  places  where  it  could  be  proved  that 
the  lands  always  were  divided,!  consequently, 
as  the  custom  was  allowed  to  survive  on  the 
scattered  estates  of  St.  Peter's  York  as  a 
custom  of  immemorial  usage,  it  must  have 
been  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  law  in 
the  twelfth  century,  and  it  was  perhaps  proved 
by  reference  to  the  circumstances  connected 
with  the  foundation  and  endowment  of  the 

•  Elton,  C.  I.,  Robinson  on  Gavelkind,  p.  36. 
f  Ibid.,  p.  ig. 


see,  and  appeal  to  the  custom  of  Kent,  from 
which  some  at  least  of  those  who  settled  on 
the  land  appear  to  have  come,  and  certainly 
Paulinus  their  lord,  the  first  tenant-in-chief. 
The  gavelkind  custom  of  Kent  always  has 
been  recognised  in  English  law.  The  survival 
in  parts  of  Yorkshire  of  a  similar  custom, 
contrary  to  the  common  law,  and  which  stood 
the  legal  tests  and  inquiries  of  the  twelfth 
century,  points  to  Kent,  and  to  the  privileges 
allowed  to  the  Kentish  bishop  and  his  settlers 
as  a  probable  explanation. 

Eanflaed,  daughter  of  King  Edwin,  and 
Ethelburga,  founded  the  monastery  of  Gilling, 
and  endowed  it  with  extensive  lands  in  north- 
west Yorkshire.  The  country  around  it  was 
known  as  Gillingshire.  This  early  monastic 
house  was  destroyed  by  the  Danes,  and  the 
district  was  granted  later  by  the  Conqueror  to 
Alan,  Count  of  Brittany,  after  which  it  be- 
came known  as  Richmondshire,  and  was  the 
chief  part  of  the  Honour  of  Richmond. 

The  custom  of  partible  inheritance  survived 
in  the  Honour  of  Richmond  down  to  modern 
time,  and  consequently  it  must  have  been 
an  established  custom  recognised  as  of  im- 
memorial usage  in  the  twelfth  century. 

That  this  district  was  in  part  at  least  prob- 
ably colonized  from  Kent  is  also  shown  by 
the  parallelism  between  the  local  names  still 
existing,  or  to  be  found  on  old  maps  of 
Richmondshire,  and  those  of  Kent,  and  also 
by  the  survival  of  customs  in  Richmondshire, 
which  were  customs  incidental  to  gavelkind 
in  Kent.  The  river  Tees  bounds  Richmond- 
shire on  the  north,  and  must  have  been  a 
channel  for  colonization  wherever  the  colonists 
came  from.  As  far  as  I  know,  there  is  but 
one  other  river  Tees,  a  branch  of  the  Medway, 
and  this  is  a  boundary  stream  between  part 
of  Kent  and  Sussex. 

There  are  but  two  rivers  named  Swale  in 
England, — one  an  estuary  in  Kent,  and  the 
other  in  Richmondshire — Gilling,  in  Rich- 
mondshire, compares  with  Gillingham  in 
Kent.  The  names  Richmond  and  Rich- 
borough  are  in  part  derived  from  the  syllable 
*'  ric,"  or  "  rice,"  denoting  dominion  or  power, 
as  in  Deora-rice  or  Deira,  Beorna-rice  or 
Bernicia,*  Cantuaric,  an  ancient  name  of 
Canterbury,    Goderic,    now    Goodrich^    the 

*  Lappenberg,  History  of  England  under  the  Saxon 
Kings,  i.,  147. 
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centre  of  government  of  the  Kentish  district 
of  Archenfelde,  in  Herefordshire,  and 
Hamble-le-rice  in  the  Jutish  part  of  Hamp- 
shire. Among  other  parallel  names  in  Rich- 
mondshire  and  Kent  we  find  Leminge  and 
Lyminge,  Swainby  and  Swanley,  Ravensworth 
and  Ravensbourn,  Hang  and  Hangre,  Wye- 
cliff  and  Wye,  Maiden  Castle  and  Maydenstan 
or  Maidstone,  Rotherford  and  Rother,  Scraf- 
ton  and  Scray,  Hawkswell  and  Hawkhurst ; 
also  Gotherstone  and  Gatenby,  in  Richmond- 
shire,  and  similar  Goth  or  Geat  names  in 
Kent.  There  are  two  ancient  place  names 
in  Richmondshire,  which  are  apparently 
names  like  the  Hengist  names  elsewhere,  and 
derived  from  ^sc,  the  son  of  Hengist,  viz., 
Aske,  and  Askham.  The  Jutes  of  Kent  were 
known  by  the  eponymous  name  ^scings, 
derived  from  ^sc. 

As  in  the  case  of  gavelkind  lands  in  Kent, 
the  customary  dower  of  a  moiety  of  the 
husband's  estate  was  the  right  of  widows  of 
inferior  tenants  on  the  partible  lands  of  the 
Honour  of  Richmond.*  These  tenants,  like 
the  gavelkind  tenants  in  Kent,  had  power  to 
sell  or  lease  their  lands  in  the  fields. 

There  are  ancient  traditional  accounts  of 
Jutish  settlements  in  Bernicia  which  were 
subject  to  Kent.  These  are  mentioned  by 
Lappenberg.f  There  is  evidence  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Tyne  confirmatory  of  such  a 
settlement.  Gotham  is  an  obsolete  name  for 
Newcastle,  +  now  used  only  as  a  slang  name, 
if  used  at  all.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the 
river  is  Gateshead,  anciently  Gatisheved,§  a 
name  of  similar  significance,  both  pointing  to 
a  settlement  of  Goths,  Geats  or  Jutes.  Gos- 
forth  and  Kenton  are  names  of  other  places 
near  Newcastle  on  the  north.  The  custom  of 
partible  inheritance  also  survived  to  modern 
times  at  Tynemouth.|| 

I  now  pass  to  Westmoreland,  the  history 
of  which  from  the  early  part  of  the  seventh 
century  is  split  into  two  parts.  The  southern 
part  was  actually  English  ground,  that  is,  part 
of  the  Yorkshire  kingdom  of  Deira,  while  the 

•  Elton,  C.  I.,  Robinson  on  Gavelkind,  p.  157. 

f  History  of  England  under  the  Saxon  Kings,  i., 
148,  149. 

t  Denham,  M.  A.,  Folklore  of  Northumberland, 
p.  117. 

§  Index  to  Rolls  of  Parliament,  vol.  vi. 

II  Elton,  C.  I.,  Law  of  Copyholds,  p.  128. 


northern  part  was  British  or  Welsh.*  In  the 
south  of  that  county  we  find  a  group  of  Kent 
names,  Kentdale  or  Kendal,  the  river  Kent, 
and  also  the  district  and  hamlet  of  Kentmere. 
We  find  also  old  customs  of  a  similar  kind! 
to  those  incidental  to  gavelkind  in  Kent, 
which  survived  to  modern  times.  Among  the 
peculiar  customs  of  Kendal  was  the  power  of 
devising  the  copyhold  land  by  will.  The 
widows  of  the  customary  tenants  also  possessed 
the  privilege  of  dower.  The  Kendal  tenants 
had  a  still  more  unusual  privilege,  viz.,  free- 
dom from  distress.  The  power  of  distress  is 
of  ancient  date,  and  has  come  down  from  a 
very  remote  time.  The  law  recognising  the 
rights  of  a  landowner  or  tenant-in-chief  to 
distress  on  the  goods  and  chattels  of  his  in- 
ferior tenants  in  case  of  default  was  almost 
universal  in  England.  Not  so  in  Kent ;  not 
so  in  Kendal.  Among  the  gavelkind  tenants 
in  Kent  the  usual  law  of  distress  was  unknown, 
a  peculiar  process  known  as  the  Kentish 
gavelet  having  to  be  resorted  to. J  Similarly, 
the  rents  of  the  Kendal  tenants  were  called 
"  dry-rents,"  and  their  goods  and  chattels 
could  not  be  distressed  for  the  recovery  of 
the  rents.  As  shown  in  one  of  the  ancient 
legal  codes,  the  law  of  the  Visigoths  pro- 
hibited distress.  §  When  we  remember  how 
closely  the  Goths  were  in  race  to  the  Jutes, 
if  not  identical  with  them,  this  absence  of 
distress  (an  early  privilege  among  Goths)  in 
Kent  and  in  Kendal,  side  by  side  with  the 
Kentish  names,  is  of  special  significance. 

Like  the  tenants  in  Archenfelde,  the 
Kendal  tenants  were  under  military  obliga- 
tion, and  were  renowned  warriors — as  were 
the  men  of  Kent: 

"  These  are  the  bows  of  Kentdale  bold. 
Who  fierce  will  fight  and  never  flee." 

There  are  parts  of  Nottinghamshire  and 
Leicestershire  in  which  the  survival  of  partible 
inheritance,  with  other  customs  incidental  to 
gavelkind,  side  by  side  with  the  survival  of 
Jutish  or  Kentish  place-names,  points  to 
Kentish  settlements. 

The  lands  held  of  the  Soke  of  Oswaldbeck, 
in    Nottinghamshire,   were    partible   among 

•  Ferguson,  R.  S.,  History  0/  Westmoreland,  p.  60. 
t  History    of    Westmoreland,   by   Nicholson    and 
Burn,  i.,  26. 
X  Elton,  C.  I.,  Robinson  on  Gavelkind,  p.  ig6. 
§  Maine,  Sir  H.,  Early  Institutions,  pp.  269,  270. 
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males,  until  the  custom  was  abolished  by  Act 
of  Parliament,  32  Henry  VIII.,  c.  29.*  This 
soke  named  Oswardebec  in  Domesday  Book, 
formed  part  of  the  estates  of  the  Archbishop 
of  York  at  the  time  of  the  Survey.  It  com- 
prised the  district  between  the  rivers  Trent 
and  Idel,  which  formed  the  North  Clay 
division  of  the  Hundred  of  Bassetlaw.f  The 
old  Frisian  and  Jutish  names  of  Chenapetorp 
or  Chenatorp,  which  is  mentioned  three  times 
in  Domesday  Book,  and  also  Ascham,  occur 
in  Oswardebec  wapentake. 

Such  an  old  thirteenth-century  name  as 
Guthmundham  in  this  county,  +  if  it  means 
anything  at  all,*  must  be  an  ancient  name 
which  came  down  to  the  thirteenth  century, 
denoting  a  privileged  settlement  of  Jutes  or 
Goths.  The  codes  of  ancient  Kentish  laws 
do  not  mention  the  Kentishman's  "  burh  "  or 
protection,  as  in  the  West  Saxon  laws,  but 
the  equivalent  privilege  of  the  "  mund,"  a 
word  peculiar  to  the  Kentish  legal  codes. 
The  Nottinghamshire  old  place-names  of 
Gatham  in  Domesday  Book  and  Godelynges§ 
and  GotehamJI  in  later  records,  probably 
refer  also  to  settlements  of  Goths  or  Jutes. 

In  Leicestershire  partible  inheritance  with 
other  cnstoms  incidental  to  gavelkind  in 
Kent,  survived  in  Rothley  Soke.  In  that 
county  also  we  find  the  Domesday  names  of 
Godmundelai,  Godtorp,  Gutlagiston  wapen- 
take, and  Gosecote  wapentake,  the  last  being 
a  name  probably  shortened  from  Godescote. 
The  names  Gutlagiston  and  Godmundelai 
clearly  refer  to  local  government  or  legal  pro- 
tection of  some  kind  to  Godas,  Goths,  or 
Jutes.  The  soke  of  Rothley  comprised  many 
manors  in  the  county  of  Leicester,  not  all 
lying  together,  and  among  these  was  Gadesbie 
of  Domesday  Book,  probably  Godeby,  of 
later  records,  an  example  of  a  place  with  a 
Jutish  name  in  a  soke  which  had  a  Kentish 
custom.  This  soke  contained  204  sokemen, 
and  251  other  tenants  at  the  time  of  the 
Domesday  Survey.  By  the  custom  of  Rothley 
soke  the  lands  held  by  a  sokeman  at  his 
death  were  parted  between  his  sons,  or,  in  the 
absence  of  sons,  between  his  daughters. 

•  Elton,  C.  I.,  Robinson  on  Gavelkind,  p.  32. 

t  Thoroton's  History  of  Nottinghamshire,  edited 
by  John  Thoresby,  iii.,  333. 

*  Plac.  de  quo.  Warranto,  637. 
§  Cal.  Inq.  p.m.,  ii..  327. 

II  Ibid.,  iv.,  375. 


This  is  the  same  as  in  the  gavelkind  cus- 
tom of  Kent,  where,  in  the  absence  of  sons, 
daughters  succeeded  and  parted  the  land 
between  them.  In  Rothley  soke,  as  in  Kent, 
if  there  was  one  son  and  one  daughter,  the  son 
was  entitled  to  all.  In  Rothley  soke  the 
widow  was  entitled  to  dower,  the  whole  of  the 
land  if  she  did  not  marry  again,  and  one-third 
if  she  did.  The  Rothley  sokeman  also  was 
allowed  to  alienate  his  land  to  another  soke- 
man, as  were  the  gavelkind  tenants  in  Kent. 

Leicestershire  bore,  in  one  respect,  a  more 
marked  resemblance  in  early  local  govern- 
ment to  Kent  than  almost  any  other  county. 
As  is  well  known,  Kent  had  divisions  called 
"  lathes,"  in  addition  to  the  hundreds  which 
made  up  these  lathes.  The  Kentish  lathes 
were  divisions  for  county  administration  as 
well  as  for  military  musters.  Leicestershire 
had  ancient  wapentakes  which  in  the  twelfth 
century,  and  probably  from  a  much  earlier 
date,  were  of  the  same  nature  as  the  Kentish 
lathes.  A  recently-discovered  incomplete 
MS.  of  the  fourteenth  century,  which  is  a 
transcript  of  a  survey  of  Leicestershire,  be- 
tween A.D.  1 1 24-1 129,  quoted  by  Mr.  J.  H. 
Round,  in  his  Feudal  England,  shows  that 
the  Gosecote  wapentake  comprised  fifteen 
small  hundreds.  The  same  MS.  in  its  incom- 
plete condition  contains  the  names  of  fourteen 
hundreds  in  the  Framlaund  wapentake,  and 
also  three  mentioned  in  Gartree  wapentake, 
an  incomplete  list  in  both  cases.  This  is  a 
remarkable  coincidence  as  regards  Leicester- 
shire and  Kent,  for  the  hundreds  in  Kent 
were  numerous  and  small,  like  those  in 
Leicestershire,  the  lathe  being  the  adminis- 
trative division,  like  the  wapentake,  under 
another  name,  and  that  name  a  later  one 
probably  derived  from  the  later  Danish 
settlement. 

It  is  also  worthy  of  mention  that  junior 
right  was  a  custom  in  the  borough  of  Leices- 
ter, and  survived  there  until  it  was  abolished 
by  Simon  de  Montfort,  in  the  thirteenth 
century.* 

*  Elton,  C.  I.,  Robinson  on  Gavelkind,  p.  66. 
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By  Isabel  Suart  Robson. 

Workers  in  Wood. 

'HEN  we  remember  that  in  olden 
days  this  country  was  extensively 
covered  with  forest,  furnishing  not 
only  an  abundance,  but  a  variety, 
of  timber,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  carving 
and  fashioning  of  wooden  articles  should  be 
an  early  and  widespread  handicraft. 

Among  the  Anglo  -  Saxons,  the  industry 
reached  a  high  artistic  level,  and  considerable 
ingenuity  was  displayed.  Time  as  well  as 
skill  could  be  lavishly  expended  in  those 
days,  and  men  were  able,  without  financially 
estimating  the  cost  of  the  hours  spent  on  the 
work,  to  undertake  large  plans  and  elaborate 
designs.  They  did  not  restrict  their  labours, 
as  was  the  fashion  on  the  Continent,  to  eccle- 
siastical woodwork,  but  the  high  seats  of 
persons  of  rank,  in  the  great  halls,  together 
with  the  large  chests  invariably  to  be  found 
in  mediaeval  dwellings,  received  the  richest 
ornamentation.  These  chests  were  fre- 
quently fixtures,  and  answered  a  variety  of 
purposes ;  they  were  wardrobe,  store-cup- 
board, plate-chests,  sometimes  also  in  days 
when  furniture  was  large  and  scanty,  buffet, 
bureau  and  secretaire. 

The  Saxons  were  fond  of  woodware,  and 
almost  all  the  articles  in  general  use  among 
them  were  made  of  oak  or  ash.  They  seem 
to  have  had  a  strong  aversion  to  using  any- 
thing made  of  clay  for  culinary  or  table  pur- 
poses, an  aversion  which  did  not  die  out  of 
the  country  for  many  centuries.  "Cuppes 
of  ashe  "  were  used  in  Edward  IV.'s  reign, 
and  we  read  that  at  Queen  Elizabeth's  table, 
whilst  gold  and  silver  plate  was  provided 
for  banquets,  the  daily  service  comprised 
trenchers  and  cups  of  white  wood.  Pepys' 
Diary,  famous  for  the  light  its  unconscious 
egotism  throws  on  the  manners  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  records  the  fact  that  wooden 
trenchers  were  not  quite  discarded  in  his 
time,  for,  to  his  supreme  disgust,  he  was  pro- 
vided with  a  wooden  trencher  and  wine-cup 
at  the  Ix)rd  Mayor's  banquet.  The  trenchers 
turned  and  ornamented  by  the  Saxon  workers 
were  little  different  to  those  used  throughout 


mediaeval  times.  Usually  they  were  about 
5^  inches  in  diameter,  very  carefully  turned, 
with  the  under  surface  painted  with  a  garland  of 
flowers,  to  which  a  quaint  or  humorous  distich 
would  often  be  added.  No  decoration  was 
ever  placed  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  plate, 
which  was  therefore  capable  of  being  scrubbed 
without  trouble,  and  kept  delicately  clean. 
Twelve  such  trenchers  constituted  a  set,  and 
these  were  kept  in  boxes  cut  out  of  solid 
blocks  of  wood  and  decorated  with  painting 
and  gilding.  Three  such  sets  are  to  be  seen 
in  Kensington  Museum,  all  of  Tudor  date, 
and  are  characteristic  specimens  of  the  carver's 
art  of  that  period. 

Each  succeeding  century  throughout  the 
Middle  Ages  saw  the  growth  of  carving 
as  a  means  of  decoration,  and  doubtless 
the  widespread  skill  accounts  for  the  fact 
that  no  particular  names  are  handed  down 
to  us  as  belonging  to  craftsmen  of  dis- 
tinguished talent.  Ecclesiastical  wood- 
work, and  household  furniture  of  all  kinds 
supplied  the  worker  with  surfaces  to  be  de- 
corated ;  old  illuminations  abound  in  ex- 
amples of  stalls,  pulpits,  and  stools,  as  well 
as  chests,  cupboards,  chairs  and  beds,  rich 
in  ornamentation.  The  cradle  of  Henry  V. 
is  still  preserved  in  Monmouth  Castle,  made 
in  wood  cut  to  simulate  ribs  and  attached  to 
two  carved  posts,  each  of  which  is  surmounted 
by  a  royal  eagle.  Most  interesting  examples 
of  carved  bedsteads  are  to  be  found  scattered 
up  and  down  the  country  in  old  castles  and 
manor-houses.  The  great  bed  of  Ware,  made 
in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  still  to  be  seen 
at  Ryehouse,  is  one  of  the  curiosities  of  the 
country.  It  measures  12  feet  square,  so  pro- 
digious a  size  that  Shakespeare  uses  it  as  a 
simile  when  he  speaks  of  the  length  and 
number  of  the  words  one  of  his  characters 
will  put  into  a  letter — 

As  will  lie  on  a  sheet  of  paper  big  enough  for  the 
bed  of  Ware  in  England. 

Panelling  was  an  introduction  of  the  car- 
penter in  the  reign  of  Henry  HI.,  and  proves 
that  at  that  time  woodwork  must  have  grown 
more  scientific  than  it  was  at  the  time  of  the 
Conquest.  History  relates  that  the  King 
ordered  a  chamber  in  Windsor  Castle  to  be 
panelled  with  Norwegian  pine  specially  im- 
ported for  the  purpose  ;  the  boards  were  to 
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be  radiated  and  coloured  af^er  his  own  design, 
and  the  whole  was  to  be  fixed  and  completed 
in  two  days.  We  are  not  surprised  to  read 
that  the  workmen  employed  had  to  work 
day  and  night  to  fulfil  their  royal  customer's 
orders. 

The  carver's  craft  has,  significantly,  been 
at  its  best  whenever  a  nation  was  striving  for 
some  great  object — the  founding  of  an  em- 
pire, or  the  winning  of  some  freedom,  civil 
or  religious.     In  England  the  zenith  of  the 
woodworker's  craft  was  reached  at  the  time  of 
the  Reformation.    Long  before  then  the  stone 
castles  of  the  Normans  had  begun  to  give 
way  to  spacious  manor-houses,  built  of  timber, 
and  lofty  wooden  houses,  where  merchants 
lived  and  carried  on  their  business  in  the  old 
leisurely  fashion  of  the  times.    In  the  fifteenth 
cent\ary  London,  Chester,  Coventry,  and  many 
other  large  towns  were  so  extensively  built  of 
wood  that  they  merited  the  name  of  "  timber- 
town,"  given  them  by  those  who  regretted  the 
old  masses  of  masonry.     The  houses  were 
put  up  altogether  by  the  carpenter,  whose 
craft   became  so   important  a   one  that  he 
rivalled  the  smith  in  prosperity  and  influence 
among  his  townsmen.     The  dwellings  were 
framed  together,  of  huge  posts  1 6  to  24  inches 
square,  arching  outward  and  meeting  the  pro- 
jecting floor-timbers  of  the  upper  story,  and 
so  on  with  the  next  floor,  until  the  whole 
street  was  darkened  by  numerous  projections. 
The  surfaces  of  these  posts  provided  abundant 
scope  for  the  ingenuity  of  the  carver,  and 
delicate  tracery,  niches  and  images  met  the 
eye  on  all  sides.     These  dark  oaken  rooms 
of  the  fifteenth  century  were  really  a  mass  of 
carved  imagery  within  and  without,  and  it 
was  little  wonder  that  such  extensive  practice 
made  the  workers  expert  in  their  special  craft. 
In  the  roofs,  the  hammer-beams  often  showed 
the  figures  of  angels,  gracefully  supporting  the 
timbers  behind  them  on  outstretched  wings ; 
such  a  design  may  be  seen  in  the  Great  Hall  at 
Westminster,  where  the  figures  are  also  painted 
and  gilded.     The  humour  of  the  age,  broad 
and  genial,  with  a  leaning  towards  the  weird 
and  supernatural,  comes  out  in  the  carving 
of  the  smaller  figures  on  stalls,  tops  of  caskets 
and  chests,  and  upon  doorposts  ;  carvers  seem 
to  have  had  a  mischievous  delight  in  giving 
to  such  the  oddest  twist  of  countenance,  or 
of  doubling   up  their  elfin  figures  into  all 


sorts  of  strange  attitudes.  We  pass  among 
foreigners  for  a  very  sombre  nation,  taking 
even  our  pleasures  sadly ;  but  our  medieval 
craftsmen,  at  least,  had  a  decided  proneness  to 
put  "  fun  "  into  the  work  growing  under  their 
hands.  The  hearty,  bustling,  prosperous  years 
preceding  the  Wars  of  the  Roses  were  full  of 
such  humorous  work.  Decorative  art,  in 
all  its  branches,  had  then  begun  to  break  away 
from  the  monastic  influence,  and  to  exert 
itself  to  raise  the  luxury  and  beauty  of  house- 
hold plenishings  to  the  level  church  furniture 
had  long  before  reached.  Carved  mantel- 
pieces, banisters,  and  panellings  surviving 
in  old  houses  in  various  parts  of  the  country, 
with  many  old  pieces  of  furniture,  testify  to 
the  skill  of  the  workmen,  and  no  less  to  the 
readiness  of  wealthy  people  to  encourage 
their  labours  by  the  expenditure  of  large 
sums  of  money.  In  the  Memoirs  of  British 
Antiquities  an  extract  is  given  from  the  house- 
hold expenses  of  Henry  VIII.  which  shows 
how  largely  workers  in  wood  profited  by  this 
monarch's  love  for  exquisite  workmanship. 
Among  other  items,  one  William  Grene, 
"  the  King's  cofTer- maker,"  receives  the  sum 
of  ;^i3  "for  making  a  coffer,  covered  with 
fustyan  of  Naples,  and  being  full  of  drawers, 
and  boxes  lined  with  red  and  green  sarcenet 
to  put  stones  of  divers  sorts  in."  This  royal 
jewel-casket  has  not  survived  the  lapse  ot 
centuries,  but  that  such  pieces  of  ingenious 
cabinet-making  were  fairly  numerous  we  have 
sufficient  evidence. 

The  art  of  inlaying  wood  with  various 
materials,  chiefly  with  woods  of  other  colours, 
known  as  marquetry,  was  much  used  in 
England  in  the  sixteenth  century,  though  it 
reached  its  highest  development  towards  the 
close  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Some  very 
beautiful  examples  are  to  be  seen  at  Cam- 
bridge, among  them  an  elaborately  decorated 
arm-chair,  inlaid  with  black  and  yellow  wood, 
in  the  possession  of  Christ's  College ;  whilst 
in  a  small  house  belonging  to  St.  John's 
College  there  is  a  chimney-piece,  dated  1594, 
curiously  inlaid  with  coloured  woods,  repre- 
senting an  Oriental  temple,  in  front  of  which 
is  a  lake,  whereon  six  swans  are  disporting 
themselves. 

Buhlwork  was  an  outcome  of  the  cabinet- 
maker's success  in  marquetry  and  first  de- 
corated English  furniture  in  the  Stuart  period. 
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It  was  the  invention  of  a  French  artificer, 
who  gave  his  name  to  the  work,  and  consisted 
of  a  peculiar  veneer,  made  of  tortoise-shell 
and  thin  brass,  with  which  ivory  and  ena- 
melled metals  were  sometimes  combined. 
The  process  by  which  these  were  used  was 
simple,  but  required  great  skill  and  delicacy 
on  the  part  of  the  craftsman.  Buhl's  work 
was  of  a  remarkable  quality,  and  he  fre- 
quently heightened  its  beauty  by  giving  the 
tortoise-shell  a  background  of  gold,  and  en- 
riching the  brass  with  engraving.  Buhlwork 
may,  indeed,  be  defined  as  a  species  of  mar- 
quetry with  metal  instead  of  wood,  and  as 
such  occupied  the  worker  in  metal  as  well  as 
the  cabinet-maker  in  Great  Britain  from  the 
eighteenth  century  until  quite  recently. 

Carving  was  much  influenced  by  the  famous 
artist  in  wood,  Grinling  Gibbons.  No  one 
knows  exactly  who  taught  this  marvellous 
genius  to  turn  wood  into  such  exquisite  fruits 
and  flowers,  and  to  fashion  out  of  lime  and 
ash  such  faithful  transcripts  of  the  smaller 
birds  and  insects.  It  is  known  he  was  of 
Dutch  parentage,  but  when  John  Evelyn,  the 
diarist  and  scholar,  discovered  him  about 
1669,  the  young  man  had  already  learned  all 
that  any  master  could  teach  him.  Evelyn's 
account  of  his  meeting  with  the  carver,  as 
narrated  in  his  Diary,  reads  like  the  opening 
of  a  romance.  "This  day,"  he  writes,  "  I 
first  acquainted  his  Majesty  with  that  incom- 
parable young  man,  Grinling  Gibbons,  whom 
I  had  lately  met  with  in  an  obscure  place  by 
mere  accident,  as  I  was  walking  neere  a 
poore  solitary  thatched  house  in  a  field  in 
our  parish  neere  Sayes  Court."  The  scholar, 
looking  through  the  window,  observed  the 
artist  at  work  carving  in  wood  Tintoretto's 
*'  Crucifixion."  It  was  so  exquisitely  carved 
that  **  for  curiosity  of  handling  and  studious 
exactness  "  he  had  seen  nothing  to  excel  it 
in  all  his  travels.  Eager  to  advance  such  a 
genius,  Evelyn  offered  to  introduce  the  young 
carver  to  His  Majesty  Charles  II.,  and  Gib- 
bons, who  was  a  business  man  as  well  as  an 
artist,  **  seeing  how  it  might  turn  to  his  profit," 
readily  accepted  the  offer.  The  King  ap- 
pointed him  to  a  place  in  "  the  Board  of 
Works,"  and  employed  him  in  the  ornamental 
carving  of  the  choir  of  the  chapel  at  Windsor. 
He  was  also  introduced  to  the  notice  of  Sir 
Christopher  Wren,  at  whose  request  he  exe- 
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cuted  the  foliage  and  festoons  which  decorate 
the  choir  and  side-aisles  of  St.  Paul's  Cathe- 
dral. 

Fortune  and  fame  came  to  Gibbons 
with  most  unusual  rapidity,  and  "  he  dwelt 
and  died  in  a  house  like  a  cabinet  for  beauty 
and  artistic  elegance."  At  Chatsworth,  at 
Burleigh,  and  at  Hampton  Court,  as  well  as 
in  many  churches  and  country  houses  scat- 
tered up  and  down  the  country,  there  are 
admirable  works  by  Gibbons  :  "  lengths  of 
floral  garlands  worked  off  by  hand  without 
hesitation  or  mishap  "  on  mirror-frames  and 
wall-panels,  chimney-pieces  upon  which  the 
fruit  has  almost  the  likeness  of  Nature,  beau- 
tiful ceilings,  among  which  one  in  a  room  at 
Petworth  is  regarded  as  a  triumph  of  the 
carver's  art.  Gibbons  died  in  1721,  but  his 
success  had  given  an  immense  impetus  to 
other  workers  in  wood.  There  arose  a  school 
of  carvers,  amongst  whom  the  most  promi- 
nent were  Thomas  Chippendale,  the  brothers 
Adams,  Lock,  Copeland,  Gillow,  who  founded 
a  firm  in  existence  to-day,  Heppelwhite,  an 
old  master  in  cabinet-making,  and  Thomas 
Sheraton,  whose  skilful  work  in  Spanish 
mahogany  was  so  strong,  light  and  good  that 
time  has  had  little  effect  upon  it.  The  most 
important  of  these  was  undoubtedly  Chip- 
pendale, who,  being  descended  from  a  race 
of  carvers,  inherited  the  finish  and  grace  of 
workmanship  which  had  been  general  in  the 
craft  since  the  days  of  Grinling  Gibbons. 
He  did  much  to  bring  about  the  substitution 
of  mahogany  and  satin-wood  for  oak ;  and 
the  carved  trays,  cabinets,  wardrobes  and 
settees  which  have  come  down  to  us  from 
the  reign  of  Anne  are  almost  classic  in  sim- 
plicity and  dignity  of  design.  These  pieces 
of  woodwork  were  often  embellished  by 
paintings,  which  well-known  artists  were  not 
averse  to  undertaking.  Angelica  Kauffmann 
was  among  those  who  furnished  floral  borders 
to  table-tops,  harpsichord-cases  and  other 
articles  made  in  satin-wood. 

In  the  eighteenth  century  carving  and  the 
use  of  the  lathe  were  favourite  pastimes 
among  the  English  nobility,  as  they  had  been 
previously  among  the  French.  George  III. 
was  a  good  turner,  and  was  remarkably  skilled 
in  the  making  of  wheels,  chucks  and  treadles. 
It  was  said  by  an  old  working  turner  that 
his   Majesty  might  easily  have  made  from 
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forty  to  fifty  shillings  a  week  as  a  worker  in 
wood  and  ivory. 

To-day  a  variety  of  methods  are  in  use  for 
cheapening  the  work  of  the  carver,  such  as 
the  custom  of  preparing  ornaments  separately 
and  then  glueing  them  upon  the  prepared 
surface ;  the  use  of  the  grounding  machine, 
which  has  a  revolving  drill  moving  over  the 
spaces  forming  the  ground  of  the  ornament ; 
and  the  use  of  the  carving-machine.  The 
last-named  works  with  one  or  more  drills 
moving  in  unison  with  a  tracing  pointer, 
which  traverses  the  surface  of  an  iron  pattern. 
In  America  dies  have  been  used  recently  to 
stamp  or  press  solid  pieces  of  wood  into 
rosettes,  lions'  heads,  or  other  ornaments  in 
relief  These  imitative  methods  are  useful 
commercially,  but  they  fall  in  value  a  long 
way  behind  the  loving  labour  of  the  handi- 
craftsman, whose  work  has  grown  in  his  brain 
before  he  puts  tool  to  timber.  Mechanical 
aids  unfortunately  engender  a  mechanical 
feeling  which  is  disastrous  to  the  spirit  of 
true  carver's  work ;  what  is  mere  imitation 
can  never  be  sincere  art. 

Looking  back  over  many  centuries  of 
decorative  work,  it  must  be  a  difficult  task 
to  assign  superiority  to  any  one  generation 
of  workers.  Even  the  nineteenth  century 
must  in  many  points  yield  the  palm  to  the 
past.  The  bronzed  and  jewelled  caskets, 
chests,  and  stale  chairs  of  Saxon  times ;  the 
imagery  on  stalls  and  wooden  roof-beams  in 
mediaeval  days ;  the  sculpture  and  the  metal- 
work  of  the  Tudor  period ;  the  wonderful 
wood-carving  of  Grinling  Gibbons ;  and  the 
exquisite  handicraft  of  the  eighteenth-century 
workers,  were  each  great  at  their  zenith. 

Every  style  and  fashion  at  its  best  repre- 
sented the  spirit  of  its  age,  and  was  the 
product  of  sincere  thought,  talent,  and  in- 
dustry. Amidst  the  prodigality  of  decoration 
which  meets  the  eye  to-day  in  cathedral, 
church,  manor,  or  museum,  it  is  always  that 
indication  of  mind  which  arrests  the  eye  and 
appeals  to  the  heart  It  is  the  piece  of  work 
over  which  artist  and  workman  have  met 
with  combined  labour,  intellect,  imagination, 
and  experience,  which  survives  to-day  as  a 
veritable  treasure  of  artistic  worth. 


Antiquarian  JI3eto0. 

[  We  shall  be  glad  to  receive  information  from  our  readers 
for  insertion  under  this  heading.^ 


Mrs.  Baker,  the  custodian  of  Anne  Hathaway's 
cottage,  Shottery,  Stratford-on-Avon,  died  on  Sep- 
tember 25,  at  the  age  of  eighty-seven.  Mrs.  Baker 
was  a  very  remarkable  old  lady.  She  had  lived  at 
the  cottage  over  eighty  years,  and  she  claimed  to 
be  descended  from  Susan  Hathaway,  niece  of  Anne 
Hathaway,  Shakespeare's  wife.  She  was  very  proud 
of  her  lineage,  which  was  duly  set  forth  on  the  fly- 
leaf of  an  old  family  Bible  which  was  shown  to 
visitors.  Her  father  owned  the  famous  cottage. 
A  few  years  ago  the  trustees  of  Shakespeare's  birth- 
place purchased  the  cottage  for  /3,ooo,  and  gave 
Mrs.  Baker  /500  for  certain  articles  of  furniture, 
including  the  finely- carved  Elizabethan  bedstezulin 
the  upper  room.  Mrs.  Baker  was  retained  as  cus- 
todian. She  showed  the  cottage  to  visitors  for  over 
seventy  years,  during  which  period  she  made  the 
acquaintance  of  most  of  the  eminent  literary  men 
and  distinguished  personages  of  the  time. 

^  ^  ^ 

The  Merchant  Taylors'  Company  are  about  to 
erect  a  handsome  stained-glass  window  in  a  pro- 
minent position  in  the  large  hall  of  the  Merchant 
Taylors'  School  to  the  memory  of  Edmund  Spenser. 
The  author  of  The  Faerie  Queene,  the  tercentenary  of 
whose  death  will  be  celebrated  this  year,  was  edu- 
cated at  the  Merchant  Taylors'  School,  and  his 
name  heads  the  list  of  old  pupils  preserved  by  the 
school.  At  present  the  school  possesses  no  memo- 
rial of  its  most  illustrious  pupil.  The  Company 
have  also  decided  to  place  in  the  school  a  second 
window  as  a  memorial  of  Dr.  Andrews,  another 
eminent  pupil,  who  was  chaplain  to  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, and  in  later  life  was  successively  Bishop  of 
Chichester,  Ely,  and  Winchester. 

^        «o^        ^ 

The  French  archaeologists,  under  the  leadership  of 
R.  P.  Delattre,  says  the  Athenaum,  seem  to  be 
pushing  forward  their  Carthaginian  researches 
with  zeal  and  success.  They  are  concentrating 
their  work  at  present  upon  one  important  site, 
namely,  the  ancient  Punic  necropolis  near  the  fort 
of  Bordj-Djedid.  Amongst  the  "  finds  "  the  Punic 
inscriptions,  on  account  of  their  rarity,  naturally 
take  a  prominent  place.  The  most  interesting  of 
the  eight  grave-inscriptions  which  have  been  lately 
discovered  is  that  of  a  noble  Carthaginian  named 
Molopalas.  It  is  unhappily  defective  in  its  entirety, 
but  enough  is  left  of  the  lengthy  memorial  to  deter- 
mine its  general  character  and  contents.  It  begins 
with  the  enumeration  of  the  ancestors  of  Moldpalas, 
with  all  their  titles  and  dignities,  as  far  back  as  the 
seventh  generation  ;  it  commends  his  tomb  to  the 
protection  of  the  gods  ;  it  concludes  with  an  invoca- 
tion of  the  Sun-god,  whom  the  deceased  entreats  to 
take  special  care  of  his  corpse.  Twelve  inscribed 
vases  were  found,  or  fragments  of  them  ;  most  of 
the  inscriptions  are  written  with  black  ink.  Six  of 
the  vases  bear  the  stamp  of  Carthaginian  potters. 
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PUBLICATIONS  OF  ARCH^OLOGICAL 
SOCIETIES. 

We  have  received  Part  II.,  Vol.  XIV.,  of  Collections 
of  the  Surtey  ArchtBolo^ical  Society.  The  first  paper 
is  on  "  The  Low  Side  Windows  of  Surrey  Churches ; 
to  which  are  added  some  Remarks  upon  the  Res- 
toration of  WarHngham  Church,"  by  Mr.  P.  M. 
Johnston.  Mr.  Johnston  has  already  treated  the 
"  Low  Side  Windows  "  of  Sussex  Churches  in  the 
Collections  of  the  Sussex  Society,  noticed  in  last 
month's  Antiquary.  This  Surrey  paper  is  excel- 
lently illustrated  and  full  of  interesting  detail,  but 
the  confessional  theory  of  the  use  of  the  windows, 
which  Mr.  Johnston  advocates  so  warmly,  remains 
unproven.  Mr.  Cecil  T.  Davis  contributes  a  list  of 
"  Burials  at  Wandsworth,  1678,  October  29,  to  1727, 
April  4  ;"  and  this  is  followed  by  a  paper  of  con- 
siderable local  interest  on  "  Suspected  Persons  in 
Surrey  during  the  Commonwealth,"  by  Mr.  A. 
Ridley  Bax,  F.S.A.  The  Rev.  T.  S.  Cooper,  F.S.A., 
continues  his  well-illustrated  inventory  of  "The 
Church  Plate  of  Surrey,"  and  some  miscellaneous 
notes,  together  with  a  plate  showing  "  The  Chapter- 
House,  Waverley  Abbey,"  complete  the  part. 

<^  ^  ^ 

Vol.  XII.  (new  series)  of  Transactions  of  the  Royal 
Historical  Society  has  reached  us.  It  is  a  substan- 
tial, cloth-bound  volume  of  nearly  300  pages.  The 
most  important  paper  is  an  elaborate  study  of  the 
Battle  of  "  Marston  Moor,"  by  Mr.  C.  H.  Firth, 
M.A.,  a  paper  of  the  greatest  value  to  all  students 
of  Civil  War  history.  Professor  J.  K.  Laughton, 
M.A.,  contributes  an  article  on  "  The  National 
Study  of  Naval  History,"  and  to  this  is  appended 
a  shorter  paper  by  Mr.  Hubert  Hall,  F.S.A. ,  on 
"  New  Methods  of  Research  "  in  connection  with 
such  history  Mr.  G.  J.  Turner  sends  a  study  of 
"  The  Sheriff's  Farm,"  i.e.,  the  sum  cf  money  which 
a  Sheriff  was  required  to  pay  annually  at  the  Ex- 
chequer for  his  bailiwick ;  and  Mr.  A.  E.  Stamp, 
M.A.,  treats  of  "  The  Meeting  of  the  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough and  Charles  XII.  at  Altranstadt,  April, 
1707."  In  "The  Florentine  Wool  Trades  in  the 
Middle  Ages,"  Miss  E.  Dixon  discusses  chiefly  from 
the  bibliographical  point  of  view  a  comparatively 
little-known  subject,  and  brings  together,  for  the 
benefit  of  some  future  historian,  a  mass  of  valuable 
references.  The  remaining  contents  of  the  volume 
include  Sir  Mountstuart  Grant-Duff's  "  Presidential 
Address "  and  "  A  Narrative  of  the  Journey  of 
Cecilia,  Princess  of  Sweden,  to  the  Court  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,"  communicated  by  Miss  Margaret 
Morison,  and  printed  from  a  little  volume,  dedicated 
to  Queen  Elizabeth,  now  among  the  Royal  MSS.  in 
the  British  Museum. 
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A  meeting  of  the  Newcastle  Society  of  Anti- 
quaries was  held  on  September  27,  at  the  Castle, 
Newcastle,  Mr.  Richard  Welford  in  the  chair. — 
Mr.  Gibson  (custodian)  presented  a  pair  of  fighting 
cock's  spurs,  and  Mr.  R.  O.  Heslop  read  a  printed 
announcement  of  cock-fights  in  the  Bigg  Market  for 
stakes  of  /50  in   1809.     The  announcement  gave 


the  weights  and  all  particulars  of  the  cocks  entered. 
—Alderman  T.  G.  Gibson  presented  to  the  museum 
a  jade  axe,  which  had  been  turned  up  by  the  plough 
on  land  of  his  brother  in  New  Zealand,  about  the 
site  of  a  Maori  settlement.  The  donors  were  thanked 
for  their  gifts.— Mr.  W.  W.  Tomlinson  read  a  paper 
on  "  The  Descent  by  Jean  Bart  on  the  Coast  of 
Northumberland  in  1691."  He  said  the  invaders 
set  fire  to  the  village  of  Widdington,  and  then 
stormed  and  sacked  the  castle,  carrying  away  all 
the  valuables.  The  barns,  stables,  and  outhouses 
and  several  cottages  thereabouts  were  burnt.  A 
farmhsuse  and  other  property  in  the  neighbourhood 
were  also  fired.  A  small  body  of  cavalry  and 
infantry  got  together  hurriedly  in  the  district,  and 
the  invaders  retired  in  good  order  to  their  ships, 
and  reached  Dunkirk  rich  in  booty  and  fame,  burn- 
ing several  fishing-boats  on  the  way.  The  damage 
done  was  estimated  at  ;^6,ooo.  It  was  said  that  the 
invader  regretted  sacking  the  castle  when  he  learnt 
that  its  owner  was  a  Roman  Catholic.  Collections 
were  taken  in  churches  in  the  district  for  the  suf- 
ferers by  the  invaders.  There  seemed  some  doubt 
as  to  the  fate  of  the  man  who  piloted  the  privateers. 
It  was  said  that  he  was  executed  at  Newcastle,  but 
this  statement  was  afterwards  said  to  be  a  mistake. 
He  hoped  to  be  able  to  clear  up  the  matter  before 
the  paper  was  printed.  In  1694  we  narrowly  missed 
another  visit  from  Jean  Bart,  who  was  advised  by 
the  King  to  destroy  the  fishing  fleets  and  to  catch, 
if  possible,  some  fleet  of  Newcastle  colliers.  Mr. 
Tomlinson  was  heartily  thanked  for  his  paper. 

««C  "^  ^ 

On  October  4  about  sixty  members  of  the  Sussex 
Arch^ological  Society  visited  Silchester.  The 
party  assembled  at  Reading.  A  visit  was  first  of 
all  paid  to  the  museum,  where  the  antiquities  found 
at  Silchester  were  described  by  Mr.  G.  Fox,  F.S.A., 
and  in  this  way  the  time  was  occupied  till  one 
o'clock,  when  luncheon  was  served,  under  the  pre- 
sidency of  Canon  Cooper,  at  the  Great  Western 
Hotel.  The  weather  was  exceedingly  unpropitious, 
and  for  the  drive  to  Silchester  covered  conveyances 
were  chartered.  Happily,  upon  their  arrival  the 
rain  had  abated,  and  Mr.  W.  H.  St.  John  Hope 
then  added  to  the  many  obligations  which  he  has 
imposed  upon  Sussex  archaeologists  by  undertaking 
the  conduct  of  the  party  over  the  excavations  made 
during  this  year  by  the  Excavation  Committee,  to 
which  he  added  a  general  description  of  the  old 
Roman  city. — After  leaving  Silchester,  the  visitors 
drove  through  Aldermaston  Park  to  the  church, 
which  was  described  by  Mr.  C.  E.  Cayser,  F.S.A., 
by  whose  courteous  invitation  the  members  partook 
of  tea  at  Aldermaston  Court,  whence  they  drove  to 
Aldermaston  Station.  The  Great  Western  Railway 
Company  very  kindly  placed  a  special  saloon  at  the 
disposal  of  the  party,  a  convenience  which  was 
greatly  appreciated. 

^  ^  ^ 

In  connection  with  the  annual  meeting  of  the  East 
Riding  Antiquarian  Society,  the  members  paid  a 
visit  on  October  3  to  several  places  of  interest  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Market  Weighton.  At  ten 
o'clock  they  walked  to  Goodmanham,  where  Mr.  R. 
Boyle,  F.S.A.,  gave  a  most  interesting  description 
of  the  church,  the  greater  part  of  which  belongs  to 
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the  Early  Norman  period.  Mr.  Boyle  pointed  out 
a  pre- Anglo-Saxon  relic  in  the  shape  of  a  sundial, 
which  is  inserted  upside  down  in  the  south  wall, 
and  which,  he  said,  had  probably  been  placed  in 
the  south  wall  of  a  pre-Anglo-Saxon  church.  The 
dial  is  divided  into  a  number  of  irregular  periods — 
not  the  usual  twelve  hours,  but  such  periods  as 
marked  out  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  a  daily 
task,  or  probably  the  periods  of  Divine  worship. 
Among  other  relics  is  what  the  people  call  the 
"  Druids'  font,"  which  twenty-five  years  ago  was 
restored  to  the  church  after  ser\'ing  as  a  cattle- 
trough  in  a  neighbouring  farmyard.  The  later  font, 
which  is  now  used,  is  an  extremely  beautiful  piece 
of  sixteenth-century  work,  bearing  the  name  of 
"  Robert  Claverj-ng.  parson,"  who  is  mentioned  in 
Henry  VII I. 's  Survey  of  Ecclesiasitcal  Revenues.  A 
feature  of  Goodmanham  Church,  which  has  given 
rise  to  much  discussion,  are  the  low  side  windows, 
which,  from  their  position,  were  evidently  not  in- 
tended to  let  in  the  light.  Mr.  Boyle  said  these 
windows  always  appeared  upon  the  side  of  the 
church  which  faced  the  village,  and  he  had  no 
doubt  that  Mr.  St.  John  Hope  was  right  when  he 
surmised  that  their  purpose  was  purely  ceremonial. 
In  the  old  days,  at  the  elevation  of  the  Host,  when 
the  sanctus  bell  was  rung,  all  the  villagers  within 
hearing  were  expected  to  offer  silent  worship.  At 
Goodmanham,  where  there  was  no  sanctus  bell,  the 
sacristan  would  open  the  low  side  windows  and 
ring  his  bell  with  tne  same  object  and  for  the  same 
purpose. — In  the  afternoon  the  members,  accom- 
panied by  Lord  Hawkesbury,  the  president,  drove 
to  Holme-on-Spalding  Moor  and  heard  an  account 
of  the  church  by  Mr.  Boyle.  Among  the  special 
features  of  the  church  are  the  low  side  windows, 
the  shape  and  position  of  which  proved  the  absur- 
dity of  the  notion  that  they  were  "  lepers'  windows," 
or  windows  enabling  people  not  allowed  to  enter 
the  church  to  witness  the  elevation  of  the  Host, 
because  through  them  it  was  absolutely  impossible 
to  obtain  a  view  of  the  high  altar.  Before  leaving 
the  churchyard  a  stone  was  pointed  out  which  had 
been  erected  to  a  Jane  Alcock,  "  a  virtuous  but  not 
a  loving  wife." — The  drive  to  Harswell  and  Ever- 
ingham  was  marred  considerably  by  the  showery 
weather.  At  Everingham  the  visitors  had  the  privi- 
lege of  going  over  the  residence  of  Lord  Herries 
and  the  adjoining  church.  Market  Weighton  was 
reached  about  five  o'clock,  and  before  separating 
the  members  thanked  Mr.  Boyle  for  his  interesting 
descriptive  accounts  of  the  churches. 


of  Jl3eto  T5ooks. 

The  Saga  of  King   Sverri  of  Norway  (Sver- 

pissaga).     Translated  by  the  Rev.  J.  Sephton, 

MA.     With  eight  maps.     Northern  Library, 

vol.   iv.     London :   D.   Nutt,    1899.     Pp.   xxx, 

288.     Price  15s.  net. 

It  is  a  just  reproach  to  Englishmen  that  they 

know  far  less  of  the  doings  and  writings  of  their 

own    forefathers    than   of    the  alien    Greeks   and 


Romans,  though  those  forefathers  have  left  records 
of  their  mythology  and  early  history  which  ought 
to  be  the  classics  of  our  race.  Something  has  b^n 
done  of  late  to  lift  that  reproach  from  us,  but  it  will 
be  long,  we  fear,  before  Icelandic  takes  a  place  in 
the  education  of  the  average  Englishman.  The 
more  grateful,  therefore,  should  we  be  for  such 
publications  as  Mr.  Nutt's  Northern  Library,  which 
enable  us  to  read  in  our  own  tongue  the  sagas  of 
the  North. 

The  fourth  volume  of  the  Northern  Library 
which  is  now  before  us,  a  translation  of  Sver- 
rissaga,  is  from  the  hands  of  the  Rev.  J.  Sephton, 
to  whom  students  of  Saga  literature  owe  a  deep 
debt  of  gratitude  for  The  Saga  of  King  Olaf  Tryg- 
gwason  which  commenced  the  series,  as  well  as  for 
versions  of  other  sagas  which  have  appeared  in  the 
Proceedings  of  the  Literary  and  Philosophical 
Society  of  Liverpool.  A  translation  of  this  Saga  is 
the  more  valuable  as  it  bridges  the  gap  between  the 
close  of  the  Heimskringla,  or  Chronicle  of  the 
Kings  of  Norway,  and  the  commencement  of  the 
Saga  of  Hakon  Hakonsson,  Sverri's  grandson,  both 
of  which  are  already  accessible  in  translations. 

Mr.  Sephton,  in  his  introduction,  gives  a  very 
clear  and  useful  account  of  the  existing  MSS.  of 
the  Saga  and  the  relation  between  the  various  texts. 
He  also  examines  the  question  of  its  authorship, 
coming  to  the  conclusion  that  Karl  Jonsson,  Bene- 
dictine Abbot  of  Thingeyri,  in  the  north  of  Iceland, 
wrote  a  great  part  of  the  Saga  under  the  direction 
of  King  Sverri  himself,  as  stated  in  the  prologue  to 
the  Saga,  and  that  the  remainder  was  compiled  from 
accounts  sent  to  him  in  Iceland  which  he  edited  and 
harmonized.  These  accounts  were  contributed  by 
eyewitnesses  of,  and  actors  in,  the  events  they  relate, 
and  as  Abbot  Karl  died  in  1213,  about  eleven  years 
after  the  death  of  King  Sverri,  the  history  is  prac- 
tically contemporaneous. 

The  usefulness  of  the  book  is  greatly  increased 
by  a  good  map  of  ancient  Norway,  and  plans  of  the 
towns  and  districts,  where  the  chief  events  of  the 
Saga  took  place. 

To  turn  to  the  Saga  itself,  the  main  interest  of  it 
lies  in  the  personality  of  King  Sverri.  His  claim 
to  royal  descent  is  doubtful,  resting  on  a  statement 
reported  to  have  been  made  by  his  mother  in  con- 
fession when  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome,  that  Sigurd 
Munn,  King  of  Norway,  was  the  real  father  of  her 
eldest  son.  This  confession  being  laid  before  the 
Pope,  she  was  commanded  in  her  penance  to  inform 
her  son  of  his  true  parentage.  Sverri  was  then 
twenty-four  years  old,  and  King  Sigurd  had  been 
dead  many  years. 

Sverri  had  been  brought  up  in  the  Faereys  by 
Bishop  Hroi,  brother  of  his  reputed  father.  He 
was  educated  for  a  priest  and  actually  ordained, 
but,  as  the  Saga  says,  "  when  he  reached  a  ripe  age 
he  did  not  shape  himself  to  the  priesthood,  and  was 
rather  unruly."  Whether  the  story  of  his  royal 
birth  was  true,  or  whether  he  believed  in  it  him- 
self, it  is  impossible  to  say.  The  story  is  not  sup- 
ported by  any  evidence,  and  a  claim  to  royal  birth 
was  absolutely  necessary  to  any  would-be  pretender 
to  the  crown.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  there  seemed 
not  the  least  likelihood  of  his  succeeding  in  an 
attempt  to  win  the  crown  of  Norway,  and  when  he 
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started  on  his  enterprise,  his  demeanour,  as  told 
in  the  Saga,  is  rather  that  of  a  man  forced  into  action 
by  outside  circumstances.  But  he  soon  proved 
himself  a  born  leader  of  men.  Under  his  guidance 
the  faction  called  the  Birkebeiners,  or  Birchshanks, 
a  ragged  band  of  outlaws,  so  poorly  equipped  that 
they  derived  their  name  from  the  leggings  they 
made  for  themselves  of  birchbark,  were  transformed 
into  a  formidable  and  well-nigh  invincible  force  of 
fighting  men.  By  their  help  he  won  the  throne 
after  seven  years'  warfare,  though,  owing  to  the 
nature  and  condition  of  the  country,  its  King's  hold 
on  all  but  the  district  in  which  for  the  time  he  was 
residing  was  little  more  than  nominal.  On  account 
of  his  priestly  origin,  and  of  his  opposing  the  exac- 
tions of  the  Bishops,  the  influence  of  the  Church 
was  ever  against  him,  and  for  the  last  seven  or 
eight  years  of  his  life  he  was  excommunicated  by 
the  Pope.  In  spite  of  this,  however,  and  of  con- 
stant endeavours  to  overthrow  him,  he  held  his 
own  till  his  death.  His  power  did  not  die  with 
him,  for  in  the  Saga  of  Hakon  Hakonsson  we  read 
that  the  young  King  Hakon  owed  his  accession  to 
the  throne  mainly  to  the  love  the  old  Birchshanks 
bore  to  his  father.  King  Sverri.  Sverri's  speeches, 
quoted  in  the  Saga,  and  undoubtedly  in  the  main 
authentic,  show  that  he  must  have  been  a  remark- 
able man  far  in  advance  of  his  time,  though  the 
story  tells  us  of  little  but  his  deeds  as  a  warrior  and 
skill  as  a  strategist.  Albany  F.  Major. 

*  *  * 
Authority  and  Archaeology,  Sacred  and  Pro- 
fane. Essays  on  the  Relation  of  Monuments 
to  Biblical  and  Classical  Literature.  Edited 
by  D.  G.  Hogarth.  London:  John  Murray, 
1899.  Large  8vo.,  pp.  xiv,  440.  Price  i6s. 
Fifty  years  ago  Sir  Charles  Newton  defined 
archaeology  as  "  the  science  of  all  the  human  past." 
In  the  volume  before  us,  the  editor  very  properly 
limits  the  definition  to  "  the  science  of  the  treat- 
ment of  the  material  remains  of  the  human  past," 
so  disclaiming  for  it  the  examination  of  the  literary 
records  of  history.  The  tract  of  past  centuries,  in 
"  that  debateable  land  of  the  Near  East,  where  the 
energetic  nature  disputes  possession  with  the  con- 
templative, and  where  have  originated  the  great 
ideas  but  not  the  great  institutions,  of  humanity," 
has  received  a  flood  of  light  from  the  modern 
methods  of  skilled  and  systematic  excavation.  The 
essays  in  this  volume,  contributed  by  past-masters 
in  this  the  newest  and  not  the  least  attractive  of  the 
ancillary  sciences  of  history,  review  the  discoveries 
of  the  present  century,  and  in  particular  its  last 
decades.  In  these  days  of  popular  instruction  it  is 
not  merely  the  cloistered  scholar  who  finds  delight 
in  the  arts  and  crafts  of  remote  forefathers.  Count- 
less men  and  women,  luckier  in  intelligence  than  in 
educational  opportunities,  are  glad  to  share  the* 
pleasure  of  what  Niebuhr  called  "  the  reconstruc- 
tion of  the  past  "  in  visiting  the  treasure-house  of 
our  British  Museum,  where  the  monuments  of 
Egyptian,  Assyrian,  Greek  and  early  Christian 
times  are  handsomely  stored.  The  volume  before 
us  is  not,  in  the  accepted  sense  of  the  word,  a 
"  popular  "  one  ;  it  could  not  well  be  so.  But  none 
the  less  it  is  one  which  not  scholars  alone  should 


welcome,  for  its  pages  set  forth  both  the  manner 
and  purpose  of  that  branch  of  learning  which  ac- 
quires these  unique  treasures  and  explains  the  tale 
they  have  to  tell.     As  Mr.  Hogarth  happily  says  : 

"  The  excavator,  from  being  a  random  hunter  for 
treasure,  has  become  a  methodical  collector  of  evi- 
dence, conscious  of  responsibility  to  the  study  of 
every  specialist,  and  not  to  his  own  predilection 
merely,  trained  to  observe  everything  that  his  spade 
disturbs  ere  the  information  which  its  relative  posi- 
tion would  convey  be  lost  for  ever,  and  to  note  it  in 
a  way  which  scholars  of  all  nationalities  can  under- 
stand.'* 

What  Matthew  Arnold  did  for  the  interpretation 
of  the  literary  aspects  of  the  Hebrew  history,  it  may 
be  said  that  Canon  Driver  has  done  for  its  material 
and  ethnological  side ;  and  his  chapters  here  on 
the  "  Hebrew  Authority  "  recapitulate  down  to  the 
present  time  the  researches  in  Palestine,  Egypt, 
and  Persia  which  form  the  basis  of  "  the  higher 
criticism  "  of  the  Scriptures,  and  go  to  show  that 
"  the  antagonism  which  some  writers  have  sought 
to  establish  between  criticism  and  archaeology  is 
wholly  factitious  and  unreal." 

Mr.  Griffith,  who  opens  his  account  of  Egyptology 
with  the  ever-curious  story  of  the  Rosetta  stone, 
tells  how  that  "at  the  beginning  of  the  century 
Egyptian  was  an  entirely  unknown  language  buried 
in  several  most  elaborate  and  entirely  unknown 
scripts  ;  in  1899  it  is  being  taught  by  some  twenty 
professorial  exponents  in  the  universities  of  Europe 
and  America."  Particularly  interesting  is  his  esti- 
mate of  Herodotus,  comparing  the  stories  of  that 
invaluable  raconteur  with  the  findings  of  the  modern 
"  investigator." 

The  further  story  of  "Classical  Authority"  is 
told  by  Mr.  Hogarth,  who  brings  the  record  of 
prehistoric  Greece  down  to  the  very  recent  excava- 
tion of  Phylakopi,  a  site  in  the  island  of  Melos, 
dating  from  an  antiquity  of  which  even  Schliemann 
can  scarcely  have  dreamed.  Professor  Ernest 
Gardner  sketches  once  more,  in  forty  admirable 
pages,  the  most  fascinating  and  remunerative  of 
all  the  chapters  of  archaeology — that  of  Historic 
Greece  ;  it  is  with  a  natural  pride  in  the  science  of 
which  he  is  at  once  so  scholarly  and  so  practical 
an  exponent,  that  he  says  : 

"  The  intimate  relation  of  the  life  and  thought  of 
ancient  Greece  to  so  much  of  what  is  most  charac- 
teristic in  the  literature  and  progress  of  the  present 
age  has  given  a  peculiar  stimulus  to  a  study  of 
which  the  aim  is  to  realize  the  social,  religious,  and 
artistic  surroundings  apart  from  which  Greek  poets, 
philosophers,  and  historians  can  be  but  imperfectly 
understood." 

Mr.  Haverfield  deals  with  "  The  Roman  World," 
and  the  Rev.  A.  C.  Headlam  with  "  Christian 
Authority." 

These  essays  are  mines  of  information  in  them- 
selves, though  only,  and  necessarily  without  the  aid 
of  illustrations,  summarizing  the  learning  of  a  mul- 
titude of  volumes ;  but  they  are  more.  For  they 
serve  to  show  the  grand  results  of  the  first  centary 
of  that  illuminating  and  ennobling  science  which, 
if  the  word  may  be  pardoned,  may  be  called 
"  antiquarianism  at  its  best." 
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Ancient  Remains  near  Buxton  :  the  Arch*- 
OLOGiCAL  Explorations  of  Micah  Salt. 
Collated  and  extended  by  William  Turner, 
F.S.S.  Illustrated.  Viuxion:  Advertiser  ofkce 
[1899].  8vo  ,  pp.  xii,  192.  Price  5s.  net. 
This  volume  is  maide  up  partly  of  articles  by  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Cox,  F.S.A..  and  Mr.  John  Ward,  F.S.A., 
reprinted  from  the  Journal  of  the  Derbyshire  Archao- 
logical  Society,  and  the  Proceedings  0/  the  Society 
of  Antiquaries,  and  partly  of  records  of  explo- 
rations compiled  from  the  notes  of  Mr.  Micah 
Salt  and  his  son,  Mr.  W.  H.  Salt.  Derbyshire  is 
rich  in  barrows,  caves  and  rock  shelters,  and  Mr. 
Salt  has  done  much  good  work  in  conducting  the 
explorations,  the  results  of  which  are  chronicled  in 
this  volume.  A  very  large  number  of  "  finds  "  have 
been  made,  and  many  of  them  are  figured  in  the 
admirable  plates  which  add  so  much  to  the  value 
of  the  book.  Not  a  few  of  the  most  interesting 
and  valuable  articles  were  found  in  the  famous 
Deep  Dale  Cave.  These  include  many  relics  of 
the  Roman  time — toilet  accessories,  pins,  tweezers, 
fibulae,  and  so  forth.  Hundreds  of  other  objects 
have  been  found  illustrating  the  life  of  prehistoric 
days.  Altogether  Mr.  Salt  may  well  feel  proud  of 
the  work  he  has  done,  and  of  the  results  which  are 
recorded  in  Mr.  Turner's  volume.  The  book  will 
be  valued  for  purposes  of  reference  by  many 
archaeologists  not  immediately  connected  with  the 
county  of  Derby.  It  is  creditably  produced,  and 
the  index  is  satisfactory. 

*  •  ♦ 
Annals  of  Ealing  from  the  Twelfth  Century 
TO  the  Present  Time.  Compiled  from 
Manorial  and  Parochial  Documents  by  Edith 
Jackson.  Illustrated.  London  :  Phillimore  and 
Co.,  1898.  4to.,  pp.  xvi,  348.  Price  15s. 
We  much  regret  the  delay  that  has  occurred  in 
noticing  this  book,  although  our  regret  is  tempered 
by  the  satisfaction  of  finding  that  it  is  already  out 
of  print.  It  is  not  surprising  that  the  edition  has 
so  quickly  been  absorbed,  for  Miss  Jackson  is  to  be 
congratulated  on  adding  a  contribution  to  the  library 
of  local  history  of  permanent  value.  The  note  of 
thoroughness  and  scientific  accuracy  is  struck  in 
the  first  chapter,  where  the  origin  of  the  name  of 
Ealing  is  discussed.  The  name  has  been  spelt  in 
many  varying  ways,  sometimes  with  an  initial  G 
(Gilling),  sometimes  with  an  initial  X  or  Z  (Xling, 
Zealing) — the  latter  initial  being  merely  a  misread- 
ing of  the  Middle-English  character  for  Y — more 
often  with  an  initial  Y  (Yelling,  Ylling,  Yling,  and 
so  forth).  Professor  Skeat  suggests  as  a  possible 
guess  that  "  Ealing  =  Yelling,  and  that  Yelling 
denoted  a  settlement  of  a  tribe  of  Ceilings,  named 
from  a  chief  Cella,  whatever  that  name  may  have 
meant."  Although  the  known  history  of  Ealing 
begins  with  Saxon  times,  Miss  Jackson  points  out 
that  it  had  an  earlier  history.  Fragments  of  Romano- 
British  cinerary  urns,  Samian  ware,  and  other 
relics  of  Roman  settlement  were  found  at  the  Mount, 
Ealing,  in  1889 ;  and  a  year  or  two  later  a  very 
rare  gold  coin — held  to  be  oneof  aclziss  used  in  this 
island  before  the  Roman  invasion — was  found  not 
far  from  the  same  spot.  We  have  not  space  to  go 
through  this  most  interesting  book  in  detail.     It 


embraces  short  historical  sketches  of  Brentford  and 
Gunnersbury,  both  of  which  are  included  in  the 
parish  of  Ealing  ;  chapters  on  the  old  parish  church, 
the  old  registers  and  parish  books,  manors  and 
schools,  ancient  homes  and  a  royal  residence, 
famous  residents,  and  much  other  matter  of  his- 
torical interest,  both  general  and  local.  The  con- 
cluding chapters  describe  the  history  of  the  existing 
churches  and  chapels,  schools,  charitable  and 
municipal  institutions.  The  index  might  perhaps 
have  been  a  little  fuller.  On  pp.  39,  40,  for  in- 
stance, are  some  interesting  notes  from  the  Brent- 
ford Chapel-wardens'  Accounts  relating  to  Whitson 
ales,  but  there  is  no  reference  in  the  index  under 
either  "Whitson"  or  "Ale."  On  p.  125,  in  ex- 
emplification of  the  curious  custom  which  required 
a  parish  to  keep  a  certain  portion  of  armour,  ac- 
cording to  its  size,  which  was  produced  once  a  year 
before  the  justices,  it  is  stated  that  in  a  schedule  of 
Brentford  church-property  taken  by  the  "  ministers 
and  chappel. wardens,"  September  27,  i66g,  a  chest 
of  armour  is  included,  and  a  charge  for  "  skouring 
the  church  harness  and  carridge  "  is  quoted  from 
the  Lambeth  churchwardens' accounts  of  1568  ;  but 
the  custom  is  not  indexed.  The  omissions,  how- 
ever, are  but  trifling.  The  whole  volume  is  full  of 
valuable  matter  set  forth  in  a  pleasant  well-ordered 
style.  The  numerous  illustrations  add  greatly  to 
the  attractiveness  of  the  book,  the  general  get  up  of 
which  is  quite  satisfactory. 

*  3tC         4( 

Monumental     Inscriptions    in     the     Baptist 
Burial-ground,   Mount    Street,   Notting- 
ham.    Edited  with  biographical  and  historical 
notes    by  James   Ward.      London :    Chiswtck 
Press,  1899.     4to.,  pp.  vii,  64.     100  copies. 
Mr.  Ward  has  done  well  to  preserve  these  inter- 
esting memorials  now  that  the  old  burial-ground 
has  been  leased  to  the  Nottingham  Corporation  to 
be  levelled  and  planted  with  trees  and  shrubs.   The 
ground  was  used  for  Baptist  burials  from  the  early 
part  of  the  eighteenth  century  until  1837,  when  the 
opening  of  a  General  Cemetery  caused   it  to  fall 
into   disuse,  except   for   burials   in   family  vaults. 
Most  of  the  inscriptions  are  of  purely  local  interest, 
and  the  epitaphs  are  in  no  way  remarkable.     The 
inevitable  "  Afflictions  sore,"  etc.,  appears  of  course. 
We    do    not   remember   to   have  seen   the   name 
"  Querida  "   before  —  "  Ann    Querida    Christian  " 
(p.  16).     The  frontispiece  is  a  charming  view  of  the 
quiet,  tree-shaded  ground. 

*  *      * 

Old  English  Social  Life  as  told  by  the  Parish 
Registers.     By  T.   F.  Thiselton-Dyer,  M.A. 
London:  Elliot  Stock,  1898.     8vo.,  pp.  vi,  257. 
Price  6s. 
This  book  may  be  described  as  an  essay  in  recre- 
•ative  antiquarianism.     Antiquaries  do  not  need  to 
be  told  of  the  value  of  parish  registers  as  repertories 
of  all  kinds  of  details  illustrating  the  social  life  and 
history  of  the  past,  but  others  who  may  take  up 
the  volume  before  us  will  probably  be  surprised  at 
the  wealth  of  matter  Mr.  Thiselton-Dyer  has  brought 
together  illustrating  many  different  phaises  of  by- 
gone  life.     The  chapters  deal  with  Parish   Life, 
Parson    and    People,   Superstitions    and    Strange 
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Beliefe,  Epidemics,  Parish  Scandals  and  Punish- 
ments, Birth  and  Baptism,  Marriage,  Death  and 
the  Grave,  Social  Usages^  Parish  Customs,  Some 
Church  Customs,  Strange  Natural  Phenomena, 
Strange  Sights  and  Local  Events.  Under  each  of 
these  heads  much  newr  and  interesting  matter  finds 
record — so  much  that  if  we  once  began  to  quote  we 
should  hardly  know  where  to  stop.  Some  of  the 
quaintest  and  most  valuable  entries,  perhaps,  are 
those  which  throw  so  much  light  upon  the  old 
parish  life ;  but  all  are  interesting,  and  the  book 
may  safely  be  recommended  to  everyone  who  cares 
in  the  least  degree  about  the  habits  and  customs 
and  beliefs  of  our  forefathers. 

♦  ♦     * 

Eighteenth  Century  Letters.     Edited  by  R. 

Brimley  Johnson.   Johnson,  Lord  Chesterfield. 

With  an  Introduction  by  George  Birkbeck  Hill, 

D.C.L.     London:  A.  D.  Innes  and  Co.,  1898. 

Svo.,  pp.  xl,  244.  Price  6s. 
There  is  a  touch  of  humour  in  the  collocation  of 
the  two  men  whose  letters — or,  at  least,  a  selection 
therefrom — make  up  this  handsome  volume.  It 
was  to  Chesterfield  that  Johnson  wrote  that  scathing 
letter,  a  masterpiece  of  English,  which  Carlyle 
called  "  the  far-famed  blast  of  doom,  proclaiming 
into  the  ears  of  Lord  Chesterfield,  and  through  him 
of  the  listening  world,  that  patronage  should  be  no 
more";  while  his  Lordship,  in  one  of  his  letters, 
alluded  to  the  Doctor  as  "  a  respectable  Hottentot." 
The  volume  before  us  is  equally  divided  between 
the  two  letter-writers.  In  each  case  the  work  of 
selection  seems  to  have  been  admirably  done. 
About  half  of  the  Johnson  letters  printed  are  ad- 
dressed to  Mrs.  Thrale,  then  follow  fourteen  to 
Boswell,  and  a  number  of  miscellaneous  epistles. 
Chesterfield's  letters  are,  of  course,  to  his  son  and 
godson.  The  frontispiece  is  a  portrait  of  Johnson 
from  a  print  after  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds's  portrait 
painted  in  1770;  and  there  is  also  a  portrait  of 
Chesterfield  from  a  print  after  Sir  Thomas  Gains- 
borough's portrait  painted  in  1769.  Dr.  Hill's  intro- 
duction is  full  and  thorough.  There  is  a  useful 
table  of  dates  and  an  index. 

♦  *     * 

The  Light  OF  Shakespeare.  By  Clare  Langton. 
London:  Elliot  Stock,  1897.  8vo.,  pp.  xx,  116. 
This  is  a  selection  from  Shakespeare  "  illustra- 
tive," as  the  editor  says,  of  the  poet's  "  higher 
teaching."  Since  Shakespeare  has  been  proved  to 
have  been  almost  all  things  under  the  sun  there  is 
really  no  reason  why  the  catalogue  of  his  profes- 
sions should  lack  mention  of  the  clerical.  The 
editor  observes  in  the  course  of  a  somewhat  lengthy 
preface  that  "  we  read  between  the  lines "  the 
qualities  that  go  to  the  making  of  a  religious  teacher. 
On  the  same  principle  of  selection  we  fancy  it  might 
be  found  easy  to  "  read  between  the  lines  "  that  the 

?)et  had  the  makings  of  a  most  capable  scoundrel, 
he  selections  are  not  in  every  case  wisely  made  or 
classified,  but  the  book  may  be  found  useful  by 
speakers  and  writers  on  religious  subjects.  It  is 
nicely  got  up,  and  type  and  paper  are  both  satis- 
factory. 


Among  my  Books.     Papers  on  Literary  Subjects 
by  Various  Writers.    Reprinted  from  Literature. 
With  a  Preface  by  H.  D.  Traill,  D.C.L.    Lon- 
don :    Elliot    Stock,   crown    8vo.,   pp.   x,    158. 
Price  5s. 
Many  readers  of  Literature  will  be  glad  to  possess 
in  book-form  this  selection  from  the  causeries  which 
have  been  so  pleasant  a  feature  of    that  journal 
since  its  first  number.     They  are  all  short,  and  treat 
of  a  great  variety  of  subjects,  extending  in  range 
from  "Criticism"  and  "Style"  to  "Keys  to  the 
Universe,"   and   from    "  Addison's  Travels  "   and 
"  An  Arab  Classic  "  to  the  evergreen  "  Pickwick." 
The  writers  include  the  ubiquitous   Mr.   Andrew 
Lang,  Mr.  Augustine  Birrell,  Mr.  Leslie  Stephen, 
Professor    Goldwin    Smith,   Mr.   Austin    Dobson, 
"  John  Oliver  Hobbes,"  and  a  dozen  other  more  or 
less  familiar  names. 

*  *      * 

We  have  received  the  Reliquary  [Bemrose  and 
Sons,  Limited)  for  October.  The  first  article  is  on 
"  The  Parish  Documents  of  Ringmer  of  the  Jaco- 
bean and  Georgian  Periods,"  by  Mr.  W.  Heneage 
Legge.  It  contains  much  curious  matter,  illustrated 
by  cuts  of  the  watermarks  of  some  of  the  old  papers, 
the  parish  chest,  and  the  old  workhouse,  Ringmer. 
Miss  S.  M.  Crawley-Boevey  narrates  "An  Old 
Parish  Tale,"  the  parish  being  Westbury  on  the 
Severn.  A  short  but  abundantly  illustrated  paper 
on  "  Antiquities  from  Palestine "  is  supplied  by 
Mr.  G.  F.  Lawrence;  and  Mr.  Richard  Quick  sends 
"  Notes  on  Benin  Carvings,"  also  fully  illustrated. 
The  remainder  of  the  number,  including  archaeolo- 
gical notes,  book  notices,  news  items,  etc.,  is  full  of 
interest,  and  abounds  with  pictures. 

*  *      * 

The  Ulster  Journal  of  Archaology  for  September 
(Belfast :  M'Caw,  Stevenson  and  Orr,  Limited)  con- 
tains "  Early  Register  of  the  Old  Presbyterian 
Congregation  of  Antrim,"  by  Rev.  W.  S.  Smith; 
"  The  Franciscan  Friary  of  Creevelea,  in  the  Barony 
of  Breffny,  Co.  Leitrim,"  by  Rev.  J.  E.  Mackenna, 
and  W.  A.  Scott,  with  many  illustrations;  and 
continuations  of  "The  Ulster  Volunteers  of  '82," 
by  Robert  Day,  F.S.A. ;  "  The  Ancient  Churches 
of  Armagh,"  by  the  late  Bishop  Reeves;  "The 
Colville  Family  in  Ulster,"  by  J.  M.  Dickson,  and 
one  or  two  other  serial  papers.  The  part  contains 
the  title-page  and  index  for  the  1899  volume. 

*  *      =f 

The  American  Antiquarian  and  Oriental  journal  for 
September  and  October  (Vol.  XXI.,  No.  5)  has 
reached  us.  It  contains,  as  usual,  many  valuable 
papers,  those  on  "Prehistoric  Irrigation"  and  "The 
Beginnings  of  Pueblo  Architecture,"  both  well 
illustrated,  being  particularly  noticeable.  There  is 
also  an  "  In  Memoriam  "  notice  of  Dr.  D.  G.  Brinton, 
a  scholar  whose  death  is  mourned  by  anthro- 
pologists the  world  over.  We  have  received  the 
numbers  of  the  East  Anglian  for  August  and  Sep- 
tember. The  former  contains,  inter  alia,  a  careful 
note  on  "  Camboricum,"  by  the  Rev.  Canon  Raven, 
F.S.A. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


Corre0ponDence. 


ARBOR  LOWE. 

To  THE    Editor. 

In  your  interesting  account  of  the  fifty-sixth  annual 
congress  of  the  British  Archaeological  Association, 
it  is  stated,  in  the  description  of  Arbor  Lowe,  that 
'•  it  is  impossible  to  arrive  at  the  origin  of  the  name 
[Arbor]."  This  is  a  surprising  assertion.  The 
meaning  seems  to  me  to  be  sufficiently  obvious. 
"  Arbor"  is  here  evidently  an  apocopated  form  of 
"  Arbury,"  acommon  local  name  signifying  "earth- 
works," "  Arbury  "  itself  being  a  syncopated  dia- 
lectal form  of  Anglo-Saxon  eorthburh.  For  pro- 
nunciation compare  Anglo-Saxon  A;or//i  =  modem 
English  "  hearth."  The  apocope  in  "  Arbor  "  is 
of  course  due  to  the  weakening  mfluence  exercised 
by  the  following  word  "Lowe"  (Anglo-Saxon 
hiaew).  I  note  from  the  aforesaid  description  the 
existence  of  earthworks  on  Arbor  Lowe. 

Henry  Harrison. 


example,  and  has  the  baptism  of  our  Lord  on  the 
eighth  panel  of  the  bowl. 

Yours  truly, 

J.  Lewis  Andr£. 
Sarcelles,  Horsham, 
October  5,  1899. 


SI  LCH  ESTER— CALLEVA. 

To  THE  Editor. 

I  WAS  not  at  all  aware  I  had  had  many  bouts  with 
"  Fitz  Glanvill  "  hereon,  but  if  so  it  must  have  been 
under  some  other  alias,  for  I  have  no  recollection 
of  this  nom  de  plume  before  August  last.  He  might, 
however,  as  well  favour  us  with  his  name  so  that 
we  might  know  what  value  to  attach  to  his  opinions. 
He  persists  that  Silchester  is  the  true  site  of  Calleva. 
Well  then  I  invite  him  to  show  from  Antoninus 
that  Bitteme  is  Clausentum,  Winchester  is  Venta 
Belgarum,  and  Silchester  is  Calleva ;  or  that,  in 
fact,  all  the  digging  there  has  shown  that  Silchester 
is  any  other  than  Caer-Segont  of  the  Britons  and 
Arda-Oneon  of  the  Romans.  I  reassert  that  Clau- 
sentum is  at  or  near  Woolmer ;  Venta  Belgarum  is 
at  or  near  Ewshot  (Ushot),  and  Calleva  is  at  or 
between  Theall  and  Tilehurst  near  Reading,  and  I 
sincerely  wish  I  was  (in  my  eighty-ninth  year)  able 
to  reach  these  places  and  to  use  the  spade  (or  at 
any  rate  a  punch)  to  ascertain  what  can  be  found 
there.  I  care  little  or  nothing  for  reputation  if  I 
can  explode  a  delusion  and  arrive  at  the  truth. 

H.  F.  Napper. 


SEVEN  SACRAMENT  FONTS. 

To  THE  Editor. 

Allow  me  to  point  out  that  in  the  list  of  fonts 
having  representations  of  the  seven  sacraments 
given  on  page  310  of  the  September  number  of  the 
Antiquary,  Happisburgh  should  be  omitted,  as  it  has 
no  carvings  of  these  subjects.  On  the  other  hand, 
Scoley  in  Norfolk  may  be  added.     It  is  a  beautiful 


OLD  HAMPSTEAD  TREES. 

To  THE  Editor. 

With  reference  to  the  account  of  some  old  Hamp- 
stead  memories  in  your  number  for  September,  you 
may  be  interested  in  the  following  :  Part  of  the 
house  distinguished  by  having  been  the  residence 
of  Bishop  Joseph  Butler  has,  as  your  account  says, 
some  stained  glass,  small  rounded  pictures  let  into 
a  plain  glass  window.  Some  similar  glass  was 
found  a  few  years  since  laid  aside  at  Oriel  College. 
I  was  told  by  the  friend  who  found  it  there  that 
Bishop  Butler  had  some  connection  with  the  College, 
that  the  Pope  of  that  day  wishing  to  express  his 
admiration  for  the  "  Analogy  of  Religion,"  sent  to 
Bishop  Butler  a  present  of  stained  glass,  and  that 
there  was  reason  to  think  that  the  glass  at  the  two 
places  was  that  which  the  Pope  had  sent  to  the 
Bishop. 

While  I  am  writing  I  will  add  a  trifle.  Page  274 
says,  "  We  find  three  or  four  trees  propped  up  and 
still  remaining  out  of  the  original  number  which 
once  stood  in  the  middle  of  Church  Row.  They 
have  been  looking  in  at  the  window  of  those  tall 
quaint  houses  ever  since  they  were  first  inhabited 
in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne."  When  I  was  young 
there  was  only  one  tree.  It  is  still  there.  An  old 
friend  of  mine  on  going  to  live  in  Church  Row  was 
instrumental  in  planting  six  other  trees,  younger 
ones,  some  on  either  side  of  the  old  one,  making  a 
row  of  seven.  Shortly  afterwards  one  of  the  six  at 
the  western  extremity  of  the  row  died,  leaving  the 
six  now  there. 

An  Old  Cockney. 

October  8,  1899. 


Note  to  Publishers.— Wr  shall  be  particularly 
obliged  to  publishers  if  they  will  always  state  the  price 
of  books  sent  for  review. 

To  intending  Contributors. — Unsolicited MSS. 
will  always  receive  careful  attention,  but  the  Editor 
cannot  return  them  if  not  accepted  unless  a  fully 
stamped  and  directed  envelope  is  enclosed.  To  this 
rule  no  exception  will  be  made. 

It  would  be  well  if  those  proposing  to  submit  MSS. 
would  first  write  to  the  Editor  stating  the  subject  and 
manner  of  treatment. 

Letters  containing  queries  can  only  be  inserted  in  the 
"  Antiquary  "  if  of  general  interest,  or  on  some  new 
subject.  The  Editor  cannot  undertake  to  reply  pri- 
vcUely,  or  through  the  "  Antiquary,"  to  questions  of 
the  ordinary  nature  that  sometimes  reach  him.  No 
eUtention  is  paid  to  anonymous  communications  or 
would-be  contributions. 
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DECEMBER,  1899. 


if3ote0  of  tfte  9^ont[). 

An  interesting  ceremony  took  place  at 
Kingston-on-Thames  on  October  26,  when  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons  unveiled 
a  window  which  has  been  placed  in  the 
Council  Chamber  of  the  Town  Hall  to 
commemorate  the  700th  anniversary  of  the 
granting  of  the  borough's  first  recorded 
Charter  by  King  John.  In  the  centre  of 
the  window  are  the  Royal  Arms,  with  a 
commemorative  inscription.  Above  and 
below  are  the  arms  of  King  John,  the  Duke 
of  Cambridge,  the  Mayor  (Dr.  Finny),  the 
Recorder,  the  High  Steward,  Mr.  Speaker 
Gully,  and  the  Monastery  of  Merton,  with 
the  shields  of  four  old  Kingston  Guilds. 
The  window  was  designed  by  the  Mayor,  and 
executed  under  the  supervision  of  Sir  Arthur 
Vicars,  Ulster  King  of  Arms.  At  the  con- 
clusion of  the  ceremony  the  Mayor  most 
hospitably  entertained  a  large  company  at 
luncheon.  Archaeology  is  so  seldom  asso- 
ciated with  civic  functions  of  this  kind  that 
it  is  worth  recording  that  among  the  toasts 
was  "The  Surrey  Archreological  Society," 
proposed  by  Mr.  Warwick  H.  Draper,  B.A., 
whom  we  were  glad  to  hear  say  a  few  gentle 
words  in  deprecation  of  a  somewhat  un- 
necessarily partisan  attack  on  Oliver  Crom- 
well by  the  Mayor,  and  responded  to  by 
Mr.  Ralph  Nevill,  F.S.A.,  in  a  bright  and 
amusing  speech. 

^         <^        ^ 
A   striking   and   well  -  illustrated    article   by 
Mr.  Wilfred   Mark   Webb  on   "The  'New 
Race ;'  a  Prehistoric  People  of  Egypt " — the 
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ancient  people  whose  remains  Professor 
Flinders  Petrie  found  in  Upper  Egypt — 
appeared  in  the  English  Illustrated  Magazine 
for  last  month  (November). 

c^  ^  ^ 

The  Shrewsbury  Chronicle  states  that  excava- 
tions on  the  site  of  Uriconium  have  been 
already  commenced,  and  an  interesting  piece 
of  work  has  been   brought  to   light.     The 
point  selected  by  Mr.  St.  John  Hope  is  on 
the  south  side  of  the  "  Old  Wall,"  which  is, 
in  fact,  a  portion  of  the  great  public  building 
in  the  centre  of  the  city,  the  Basilica.     The 
removal  of  the  earth  from  the  base  of  the 
wall   has   so   far   served   to    show   thai   the 
structure  of  which  it  is  a  part  was  a  lofty  and 
imposing  one,  and  that  extending  from  it  on 
the  south  side  was  another  important  build- 
ing, conjectured  by  Mr.  Fox,  who  wrote  the 
guide  -  book    sold   to    the    visitors    by   the 
custodian,  to  be   the  Court   House  of  the 
city.     The  flooring  of  this  appears  to  have 
been  of  tesselated  work,  several  feet  of  which 
have  been  uncovered  adjacent  to  the  wall, 
but    unfortunately   the   centre   part   of   the 
pavement,  which  was,  doubtless,  of  handsome 
design,  has  all  disappeared.     Enough,  how- 
ever, remains  to  repay  the  labour  expended, 
and  to  convince  us  that  there  is  still  remain- 
ing much  that  human  eyes  have  never  gazed 
on  since  the  city  was  destroyed  about  the 
fifth  century  of  our  era,  by  an  invasion  of 
the  Picts  and  Scots.     When  excavations  are 
again  resumed  in  spring,  outside  the  present 
area,  which  has  never  yet  been  searched,  we 
may  safely  look  forward  to  some  surprising 
discoveries,  that  will  rival  those  of  any  other 
part  in  Great  Britain. 

^  ^  ^ 
A  propos  of  the  reference  to  the  advance  in 
value  of  the  Kelmscott  Press  books,  in  the 
notice  of  the  new  volume  of  Book  Prices 
Current  in  another  part  of  this  issue  of  the 
Antiquary,  it  may  be  noted  that  in  the 
Critic  (New  York  and  London :  G.  P. 
Putnam's  Sons)  for  October  there  is  a  very 
useful  statement  which  illustrates  this  advance. 
In  tabular  form  are  given  the  following  par- 
ticulars for  each  of  the  fifty-two  works  printed 
in  the  little  house,  overlooking  the  river,  in 
the  Upper  Mall,  Hammersmith — the  name 
of  the  book,  an  indication  of  the  type  used, 
date  of  issue,  number  of  copies,  issue  price, 
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and  sale  prices  at  four  several  dates  from 
April,  1898,  to  July,  1899.  The  aggregate 
original  cost  of  a  set  of  Kelmscotts  on  paper 
may  be  estimated  at  about  ^145.  A  few- 
months  ago  the  complete  series,  allowing 
jQ2^  the  sum  realized  previously  for  the 
Biblia  Innocentium  which  was  withdrawn, 
brought  no  less  than  £,^2^  4s.  Another  set 
was  sold  at  Sotheby's  on  November  i,  but 
the  price  realized  fell  to  ^494  2s.  6d.  The 
Chaucer,  however,  fetched  JQdo,  the  highest 
sum  yet  obtained  for  a  volume  which  was 
originally  issued  a  few  years  ago  at  twenty 
guineas. 

fjp  (2ii  ij(> 
Mr.  Edmund  Oldfield,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  late 
Fellow  of  Worcester  College,  Oxford,  has 
presented  his  University  with  a  small  but 
most  valuable  and  carefully  chosen  collec- 
tion of  Greek,  Roman,  and  Etruscan  anti- 
quities. Mr.  Oldfield,  it  is  said,  will  probably 
add  to  his  gift  hereafter  some  other  anti- 
quities in  bronze  and  marble. 

^  4>  i|* 
The  third  and  concluding  part  of  the  Shrop- 
shire Archaological  Society's  Transactions  for 
the  current  year  contains  these  papers : 
"  Some  Shropshire  Briefs,"  by  the  Hon.  and 
Rev.  G.  H.  F.  Vane  (a  useful  list  of  all 
known  briefs  issued  for  churches  and  places 
in  Shropshire) ;  "Recorders  of  Ludlow,"  by 
Henry  T.  Weyman  (a  paper  full  of  research 
into  the  history  of  the  various  Recorders) ; 
"  Abstracts  of  the  Grants  and  Charters  con- 
tained in  the  Chartulary  of  Wombridge 
Priory,"  by  the  late  George  Morris ;  and 
"  The  Shropshire  Lay  Subsidy  Roll  of  1327  : 
Condover  Hundred,"  with  copious  annota- 
tions by  Miss  Auden.  A  copy  of  the 
"  Calendar  of  the  Shrewsbury  Borough 
Records,"  containing  136  pages,  was  also  by 
the  kindness  of  the  Town  Clerk  of  Shrews- 
bury issued  to  each  member  of  the  society. 
For  the  first  time  the  minutes  of  the  pro- 
ceedings at  the  council  meetings  are  printed 
in  the  Transactions,  a  useful  feature,  showing 
the  work  accomplished  by  the  council  during 
the  year. 

^         ^         <%f 
A  festival  in  celebration  of  the  fifth  centenary 
of  the  birth  of  Gutenberg,  the  inventor  of 
letter-press  printing,  is  to  be  held  at  Mainz 
in  June,    1900,  under  the  patronage  of  the 


Grand  Duke  of  Hesse.  A  leading  feature 
will  be  an  exhibition,  which  is  to  contain 
three  sections — the  Historical,  the  Graphic, 
and  the  Mechanical.  The  first  will  com- 
prise examples  of  the  printing  art  of  all  times 
and  nations,  together  with  implements  and 
machines  —  the  object  being  to  show  the 
development  of  letter-press  printing  from  the 
beginning.  The  second  will  contain  the 
completest  display  possible  of  "  the  graphic 
arts  in  their  present  state  of  perfection." 
The  machines,  in  the  third  section,  may 
perhaps  be  shown  in  actual  operation.  While 
space  in  the  first  two  sections  will  be  free  to 
exhibitors,  a  low  charge  will  have  to  be  made 
for  room  in  the  Machine  Section,  for  which 
special  premises  have  to  be  erected.  A 
Gutenberg  Museum  is  to  be  founded  in  con- 
nection with  the  exhibition. 

•J?       "J?       "Up 

Professor  A.  H.  Sayce,  writing  recently  to 
the  Times  in  reference  to  the  fall  of  the 
columns  of  the  Temple  of  Karnak  men- 
tioned in  our  last  month's  "Notes,"  stated 
that  they  fell  in  a  straight  line  from  east  to 
west,  and  that  the  westernmost  column  is 
still  partly  propped  up  against  the  pylon  of 
the  temple.  "  The  ruin,"  he  says,  "  is  ter- 
rible, and  if  the  hypostyle  is  to  be  saved  it 
must  be  done  at  once,  before  further  mischief 
takes  place.  The  columns  can  be  set  up 
again,  but  the  architraves  above  them  are 
utterly  broken  and  destroyed."  The  ruins 
of  Karnak  have  for  some  years  been  under 
the  care  of  competent  restorers,  M.  Legrain 
at  their  head.  On  hearing  of  the  disaster 
he  at  once  set  out  for  Upper  Egypt.  He 
found  that  the  columns  which  he  had  already 
repaired  had  withstood  the  shock,  and  that 
even  the  mighty  shaft,  once  famous  as  the 
"  leaning  column,"  and  which  he  had  re- 
erected  last  winter,  was  standing.  The  whole 
building,  iProfessor  Sayce  points  out,  is  in 
such  a  critical  state  that  any  delay  is  dangerous, 
and  he  hopes  that  the  Egyptian  Government 
may  see  its  way  towards  increasing  its  grant 
for  the  restoration  of  the  Temple,  and  so 
fortify  it  against  fresh  disaster. 

'^         ^         '^ 
The  sixth  and  concluding   part  of  volume 
viii.    of  the   Leicestershire  Architectural  and 
Archaological  Society's  Transactions  has  just 
been  issued  to  members.     Besides   the  re- 
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ports  of  the  bi-monthly  meetings,  and  of  the 
annual  excursion  (to  Bath  and  Bristol)  on 
June  30,  and  July  i,  it  contains  these  papers  : 
"  Declarations  and  Resolution  of  the  Loyal 
Loughborough  Volunteer  Infantry,  and 
Muster  Roll  of  the  same,  in  1794,"  by 
William  Harley  Hind;  "The  Rifle  Corps 
Movement:  the  Old  Militia  in  1810,"  also 
by  Mr.  Hind;  "Leicestershire  Church 
Briefs,"  by  the  Rev.  W.  G.  D.  Fletcher, 
F.S.A. ;  and  "Parish  Registers  of  Leicester- 
shire, with  an  account  of  the  Early  Tran- 
scripts," by  Henry  Hartopp.  There  is  also 
a  good  general  index  to  volume  viii.,  pre- 
pared by  Henry  Hartopp. 

^  ^  ^ 
Samplers  are  greatly  in  favour  at  present,  and 
good  prices  are  often  given  for  rare  speci- 
mens. People  who  aim  at  having  a  collec- 
tion of  them  will  often  give  three  or  four 
guineas  for  a  good  sampler,  and  some  of  the 
curiosity-sellers  advertise  largely  in  country 
papers  offering  to  buy  any  samplers  which 
can  be  produced.  Hanging  on  the  walls  of 
cottages  are  many  beautiful  specimens,  of 
which  the  owners  do  not  suspect  the  value, 
and  these  are  now  being  transferred  to 
ladies'  boudoirs  or  artists'  studios,  placed 
under  glass,  and  surrounded  by  a  neat  gold 
frame.  Some  nice  old  samplers  were  to  be 
seen  at  the  Exhibition  of  Ancient  Fabrics 
and  Embroideries  which  opened  on  Novem- 
ber 13,  but  some  of  the  best  had  been 
previously  sold — snapped  up  by  an  ardent 
collector  on  the  day  of  the  private  view. 

^  ^  ^ 
In  terms  of  the  will  of  Dr.  Fortnum,  who 
died  on  March  6,  both  the  income  and  the 
treasures  of  the  Ashmolean  Museum  are 
(says  the  Builder)  largely  increased.  Dr. 
Fortnum  devised  all  his  real  estate,  including 
Hill  House,  at  Stanmore,  subject  to  the  life 
interest  of  his  wife  (who  died  on  April  9), 
with  a  sum  of  ;^  10,000,  which  he  bequeathed 
to  Oxford  University  in  trust  to  apply  one- 
half  of  the  annual  income  for  the  general 
purposes  of  the  Museum,  and  the  other  half 
of  the  income  to  increase  the  stipends  of  the 
curators  of  the  Ashmolean  Museum  and  of 
the  collection  he  had  already  given  to  that 
Museum.  He  also  bequeathed  his  books  to 
the  University  in  trust  to  form  part  of  the 
Art  and  Antiquarian  Library  attached  to  the 


Museum,  and  to  the  other  objects  of  his 
collection  already  given  or  lent  on  loan  he 
has  added  his  collection  of  works  of  art, 
antiquities,  old  furniture,  bronzes,  pottery, 
glass,  gems,  pictures,  and  so  on,  together 
with  a  sum  of  ;£^oo  for  the  provision  of 
glazed  cases.  The  residue  of  his  estate 
(valued  at  ;^4 1,247)  he  leaves  to  the  British 
Museum  for  the  erection  of  a  room  or  rooms, 
to  b§  known  as  the  "Fortnum  Galleries," 
with  one  for  a  more  adequate  display  of  the 
late  Sir  WoUaston  Franks's  collection. 

•fr  ^  'J? 
We  have  received  the  annual  part  of  the 
Bradford  Antiquary^  the  journal  of  the 
Bradford  Historical  and  Antiquarian  Society. 
The  most  important  article  is  an  illustrated 
paper  on  "  Roman  Yorkshire,"  by  Mr.  J. 
Norton  Dickons,  which  contains  notices  of 
the  Roman  remains  still  existing  in  the  great 
northern  county,  taken  in  the  order  of  the 
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itinera  as  they  appear  in  the  "  Itinerary,"  so 
far  as  they  relate  to  Yorkshire.  By  the 
courtesy  of  the  society's  editorial  secretary, 
Mr.  C.  A.  Federer,  we  are  enabled  to  repro- 
duce illustrations  of  two  of  the  remains 
described. 

The  first  is  an  altar  of  gritty  sandstone, 
dating  possibly  as  early  as  205,  which  was 
dug  up  in   1890  in  the  river  Calder.     It  is 
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15  inches  high,  by  18  inches  broad,  and  is 
inscribed : 

DEAE   VIC 
ToRIAE 
DRIGANT 
A.D.    AURS 
ENoPIANU. 

The  ahar  is  now  in  the  Leeds  Museum. 

The  second  is  a  dedicatory  tablet,  3  feet 
I  inch  wide,  by  2  feet  i  inch  high,  from  a 


temple  of  Serapis,  which  is  supposed  to  have 
stood  near  the  site  of  the  old  North  Eastern 
Railway  Hotel  at  York.  It  was  found  in  a 
cellar  in  1770,  and  is  now  in  the  York 
Museum. 

^  ^  4p 
An  interesting  literary  discovery,  says  Litera- 
ture, has  been  made  at  Annecy.  This  is 
nothing  less  than  the  identification  of  the 
house  occupied  by  Madame  de  Warens. 
This  lady,  it  will  be  remembered,  stole  her 
husband's  furniture  and  fled  from  Vevey  to 
Evian,  where  she  embraced  the  Roman 
Catholic  faith  and  was  rewarded  with  a 
pension  by  the  King  of  Sardinia.  The 
King,  hearing  it  rumoured  that  she  was  his 
mistress,  packed  her  off  to  Annecy,  where 
she  resided  for  several  years,  and  it  was 
there  that  Rousseau  called  on  her  with  an 
introduction  from  M.  de  Pontverre,  Cure  of 
Confignon.  She  packed  him  off"  to  Turin, 
but  he  found  his  way  back,  and  she  allowed 
him  to  live  with  her,  and  gave  him  good 
books  to  read,  such  as  the  Spectator,  the 
Henriade,  and  the  works  of  St.  Evremond. 
The  story  is  told  at  length  in  the  Confessions. 


It  had  long  been  supposed  that  the  house  in 
which  these  things  happened  had  been  pulled 
down  at  the  time  of  the  demolition  of  a 
neighbouring  convent.  Now  that  it  has 
been  proved  to  be  still  standing,  it  will,  no 
doubt,  attract  literary  pilgrims  equally  with 
the  Chalet  les  Charmettes,  near  Chambery, 
where  the  philosopher  and  his  benefactress 
subsequently  lived  together. 

^  '^  ^le 
In  Messrs.  Ellis  and  Elvey's  Winter  Cata- 
logue of  books  and  manuscripts,  just  issued, 
the  first  item  is  the  O'Flahertie  manuscript  of 
the  Poems  of  Dr.  John  Donne,  Dean  of 
St.  Paul's.  The  manuscript  is  on  440  pages, 
within  red  border  lines,  preceded  by  a 
"  Table,"  or  index  of  first  lines  on  four  pages. 
A  portrait  of  the  poet  in  a  shroud,  engraved 
by  Drocshout  from  his  monument  in  Old  St. 
Paul's,  is  inserted.  Our  chief  reason  for 
noticing  the  cataloguing  of  this  very  interest- 
ing manuscript  is  that  the  title  is  followed  by 
a  long  bibliographical  note,  extending  over 
more  than  eight  pages,  on  the  history  and 
characteristics  of  the  O'Flahertie  manu- 
script by  Mr.  R.  Warwick  Bond.  The  note 
is  of  much  value  both  to  bibliographers  and 
to  students  of  the  poet,  and  has  special 
interest  now  when  Mr.  Edmund  Gosse  has 
just  published  his  elaborate  and  scholarly 
"  Life  and  Letters  of  Dr.  Donne." 

«jp  "jIp  «$» 
Mr.  Harry  Hems,  of  Exeter,  writes:  "Al- 
though in  notes  upon  Seven  Sacrament 
Fonts  (^w/^,  pp.  310  and  352)  undoubtedly 
old  mediaeval  fonts  only  having  carved  repre- 
sentations of  the  seven  sacraments  upon 
them  were  intended  to  be  included,  I  may 
record  the  rare  instance  of  a  new  font  of  the 
kind  in  an  Anglican  Church.  I  allude  to 
the  one  in  the  baptistry  at  the  western  end  of 
St.  Cuthbert's,  Philbeach  Gardens,  VV.,  which, 
it  so  happens,  I  made  myself  in  a.d.  i888.« 
In  the  ancient  church  of  St.  Michael  at 
Doddiscombsleigh  in  this  county  is  a  fine 
fifteenth -century  east  window  of  painted 
glass  representing  the  seven  sacraments. 
Mended  during  the  middle  of  last  century, 
the  craftsman  immortalized  himself  by 
scratching  his  name  thereon  with  his  diamond. 
The  scribble  reads  :  '  Peter  Cole,  glazier, 
30  March,  1762.'".     Mr.  Hems  very  kindly 
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sends  us  a  beautiful  photograph  of  the  font 
at  St.  Cuthbert's,  Philbeach  Gardens. 

^  ^  '^ 
The  Roman  correspondent  of  the  Pall  Mall 
Gazette,  writing  on  October  3 1,  said  :  "  There 
has  lately  been  an  extraordinary  activity  in 
excavating,  with  surprisingly  rich  results. 
The  Roman  Forum  in  three  months  is  com- 
pletely changed,  while  at  Pompeii  every  day 
shows  something  new.  Professor  Baccelli, 
the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  under 
whose  guidance  the  work  is  carried  on,  has 
just  returned  from  Benevento  and  Pompeii, 
where,  at  the  former  place,  a  majestic 
Roman  theatre  has  just  come  to  light.  A 
few  stones  have  always  been  visible,  but  no 
one  supposed  them  of  any  interest,  until 
some  preliminary  investigations  revealed  an 
arch  of  the  entrance  to  a  theatre,  composed 
of  enormous  blocks  of  travertine.  From  the 
parts  brought  to  light  it  is  deduced  that  this 
theatre  will  be  one  of  the  most  important 
and  perfect  found  up  to  the  present.  It  is 
about  the  size  of  the  Roman  theatres  of 
Pompey  and  Marcellus,  and  is  better  pre- 
served. It  has,  in  fact,  already  been 
ascertained  that  the  entrance  to  the  precincts, 
the  immense  ambulatories,  the  lower  rows  of 
seats,  the  stage,  the  orchestra  (which  measures 
about  300  feet),  and  the  pit,  are  all  perfect 
This  is  certainly  destined  to  be  one  of  the 
most  interesting  remains  in  Italy." 

^  ^  ^ 
Scottish  newspapers  are  usually  liberal  in 
their  allotment  of  space  to  matters  archaeo- 
logical. It  seems  worth  noting,  for  example, 
that  in  the  Glasgow  Herald  of  November  4 
was  the  first  of  a  series  of  articles  on 
"  Scottish.  Landscapes  and  the  Pre-Reforma- 
tion  Church,"  by  Mr.  J.  M.  Mackinlay ;  the 
Aberdeen  Free  Press  of  the  same  date  con- 
tained the  first  part,  filling  more  than  a 
column  and  a  half,  of  an  elaborate  study  of 
the  history  of  "The  Church  of  Mortlach," 
the  oldest  church  in  Scotland  that  is  still 
used  for  worship  ;  the  Wick  Northern 
Ensign  of  October  31,  published  a  long  letter 
on  "The  Dorrey  Mountains  and  Brawlbin 
in  Prehistoric  Times ;"  and  the  Dundee 
Advertiser  of  November  6  printed  a  bio- 
graphical notice,  with  portrait,  of  Professor 
Rodolfo  Lanciani,  who  has  been  appointed 
Gifford  Lecturer  at  St.  Andrews. 


A  correspondent  writes :  "In  the  very 
interesting  notice  of  the  captivity  of  King 
John  of  France  in  this  country  '  Somerton  in 
Lincolnshire  '  is  given  as  one  of  his  enforced 
places  of  residence  [ante,  p.  332).  Is  this 
some  place  that  has  disappeared?  I  have 
always  understood  it  was  Somerton  the 
ancient  capital  of  Somersetshire,  Mr. 
Britton's  circumstantial  '  halts  at  Puckeridge, 
Roys^on,  and  Grantham,'  certainly  point  to 
some  place  direct  northward  from  Hertford." 
We  submitted  this  note  to  Mr.  Britton,  who 
writes :  "  Somerton  Castle  in  Lincolnshire 
has  not  quite  disappeared.  There  are  still 
left  interesting  portions  of  it,  to  wit,  the 
basement  story  of  the  south-west  tower 
(nearly  concealed  from  view  by  farm  build- 
ings) containing  a  vaulted  chamber  with  a 
small  lobby.  The  north-west  tower  was 
demolished  in  1849.  The  north-east  tower 
still  remains  (or  did  so  a  few  years  back). 
It  is  polygonal,  and  has  five  small  windows. 
It  was  built  by  Anthony  Bee,  afterwards 
Bishop  of  Durham,  circa  1281.  It  is  near 
Navenby  in  Lincolnshire.  It  was  anciently 
called  '  Soubretonne.' " 

^  ^  ^ 
There  has  lately  been  some  correspondence 
in  the  Times  with  regard  to  the  proposed 
rebuilding  of  the  nave  of  Hexham  Abbey. 
The  rector  of  Hexham  appealed  for  contribu- 
tions, and  Mr,  Thackeray  Turner,  writing  on 
behalf  of  the  Society  for  the  Protection  of 
Ancient  Buildings,  roundly  condemned  the 
whole  scheme.  Canon  Green  well,  whose  name 
commands  the  respect  of  all  antiquaries, 
replied  on  behalf  of  the  Restoration  Com- 
mittee in  a  long  letter  to  the  Tijnes  of 
November  i.  He  pointed  out  that  the 
church  had  been  without  a  nave  since  1296, 
though  about  the  end  of  the  fourteenth 
century  an  attempt  was  made  to  build  one, 
the  work  having  been  actually  commenced, 
and  farther  that  the  existing  church  is  now 
quite  inadequate  for  the  wants  of  the  con- 
gregation. "  It  is  intended,"  continued  the 
Canon,  "  to  build  a  nave  on  the  lines  of  that 
projected  in  the  fourteenth  century,  and  in 
the  spirit  of  the  style  then  prevailing,  the 
design  being  guided  by  the  remains  which 
still  exist."  It  is  this  attempt  to  pour  new 
wine  into  old  bottles  that  gives  the  antiquary 
great  searchings  of  heart  in  regard  to  all  such 
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undertakings.  With  respect  to  internal 
changes,  Canon  Greenwell  wrote  that  nothing 
would  be  done  "  except  absolutely  necessary 
reparations  and  reconstructions,  with  some 
equally  desirable  transpositions.  The  Frith- 
stool  will  be  replaced  where  it  stood  before 
the  dissolution.  The  stall  work  of  the  choir 
will  again  occupy  its  old  site.  The  ancient 
cover  will  resume  its  proper  place  over  the 
font.  'Ihe  Leschman  and  Ogle  shrines  will 
be  transferred  to  their  old  positions.  There 
will  be  no  repainting  of  the  valuable  series 
of  pictures  on  the  screens,  but  only  such 
cleaning  as  will  enable  them  to  be  adequately 
seen  without  any  interference  with  the 
original  painting.  The  exterior  of  the  build- 
ing will  remain  essentially  as  it  is  at  present." 
Messrs.  Gibson  and  Sons,  of  Hexham,  kindly 
send  us  an  excellent  model  of  the  Frid  Stool 
or  Sanctuary  Chair  in  the  Abbey.  It  is  an 
exact  representation  of  the  original  on  the 
scale  of  li  inches  to  the  foot,  and  forms  an 
interesting  reminder  of  one  of  the  rarest  of 
our  ecclesiastical  relics. 

cjjp  ^  <£> 

Another  addition  to  the  growing  list  of  local 
periodicals  is  announced  to  appear  shortly 
under  the  title  of  East  Afiglia,  to  be  pub- 
lished quarterly.  The  editor  will  be  the 
Hon.  Mary  Henniker.  Contributions  on 
Archaeology  and  Topography,  among  other 
subjects,  are  promised ;  and  there  will  also 
be,  it  is  stated,  a  short  article  on  matters 
connected  with  the  history  of  the  counties, 
somewhat  in  the  style  of  the  Eastern  Counties 
Collectanea^  by  the  late  John  L'Estrange. 

^  ^  ^ 
At  the  first  meeting  of  the  Bibliographical 
Society,  held  on  November  20,  Mr.  Cyril 
Davenport  read  a  paper  on  "  Leathers  used 
in  Bookbinding."  At  the  subsequent  meet- 
ings of  the  season  the  following  papers  will 
be  read :  "  Some  Undescribed  Copies  of 
Shakespeare's  First  Folio,"  by  Mr.  Sidney 
Lee;  "English  Handwriting,  a.d.  700-1400. 
Part  n.  The  Forms  of  Letters,"  by  Sir  E. 
Maunde  Thompson,  K.C.B. ;  "  Printing  in 
Sicily,"  by  Mr.  R.  S.  Faber;  "The  Earliest 
Greek  Types,"  by  Mr.  Robert  Proctor :  "  The 
Sir  Thomas  More  Collection  at  the  Guildhall 
Library,"  by  Mr.  Charles  Welch ;  and 
"  Reisch's  Margarita  FhilosoJ>kica"  by  Pro- 
fessor Ferguson. 


The  Shropshire  Parish  Register  Society  is 
making  progress.  Although  only  in  its 
second  year,  seventeen  registers  have  already 
been  issued  to  members  (Battlefield,  Clun- 
bury,  Cressage,  Ford,  Harley,  Hopton  Castle, 
Hughley,  Kenley,  Melverley,  More,  Moreton 
Corbet,  Pitchford,  Sheinton,  Shipton,  Sibdon 
Garwood,  Smethcote,  and  Stapleton).  Seven 
others  are  ready  for  delivery  to  members 
(Albrighton  by  Wolverhampton,  Albrighton 
by  Shrewsbury,  Boningale,  Broughton,  Fitz, 
Halston,  and  Hanwood),  whilst  nine  or  ten 
other  registers  are  in  the  printers'  hands. 
We  understand  that  between  fifty  and  sixty 
of  the  Shropshire  registers,  all  complete  from 
the  commencement  to  181 2,  are  either 
printed  or  ready  for  the  press. 

'J»  "ilp  •)!(* 
An  important  discovery,  says  the  Glasgoxv 
Herald  of  November  3,  has  been  made  on 
the  farm  of  Port-o'-Spittal,  on  Dunskey 
estate,  near  to  Portpatrick.  A  tall  stone 
erected  in  the  centre  of  a  field  on  the  farm 
has  always  been  regarded  as  marking  the 
site  of  an  ancient  battlefield.  From  the 
sloping  face  on  one  side  of  the  field  quantities 
of  sand  have  been  removed  for  building 
purposes,  and  the  collapse  of  the  sandbank 
has  unearthed  what  is  believed  to  be  an 
ancient  Briton's  grave,  evidently  of  the  late 
stone  age  or  the  early  bronze  period.  The 
grave  is  built  of  flat  sea-washed  stones,  covered 
with  a  heavy  whinstone  slab  about  3^  feet 
from  the  surface  of  the  ground.  The  grave's 
dimensions  were  fully  3!  feet  long  and 
2\  feet  broad  and  deep,  and  the  body  must 
have  been  placed  therein  in  a  sitting  posture. 
In  the  grave  were  found  a  jawbone  contain- 
ing nine  teeth,  and  other  pieces  of  bone,  in  a 
good  state  of  preservation.  No  weapons 
were  found,  but  the  grave  contained  an 
excellent  specimen  of  an  ancient  clay  urn, 
with  network  on  the  outer  edge  of  the  rim. 
P>om  inquiries  made  it  appears  that  many 
years  ago  other  graves  were  discovered  in 
the  same  field,  but  no  importance  was 
attached  to  them,  and  the  slabs  were  care- 
fully replaced. 

•iji*        «$•         ^^ 
The  American  Book  Prices   Current,  which 
has    been    recently  issued,   shows   that   the 
most  marked  tendency  in  the  American  book 
market  is  the  steady  advance  in  the  prices  of 
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the  Kelmscott  Press  publications,  Americana, 
the  privately  printed  books  of  William  Loring 
Andrews,  and  a  few  of  the  rarer  first  editions 
of  American  authors.  The  new  volume  con- 
tains 8,315  titles,  and  is  the  record  of  117 
sales.  Writing  in  the  Booki>tijer  [New  York, 
C.  Scribner's  Sons)  for  November,  Mr. 
Ernest  Dressel  North  says  :  "  In  American 
Book  Prices  Current  the  rule  adopted  is  to 
include  all  lots  that  bring  three  dollars  and 
upwards.  In  England  the  price  limit  is  jl^  i, 
and  the  purchasers'  names  are  always  in- 
cluded. Why  the  Americans  are  afraid  to 
have  their  names  known  has  always  been  a 
mystery.  It  may  not  be  widely  known  that 
many  Americans  in  the  auction- room  use 
fictitious  names.  In  looking  over  the  pages 
of  this  excellently  printed  volume  for  this 
year,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  some 
cases  there  is  a  marked  difference  between 
the  prices  realized  in  Boston  and  the  same 
books  sold  in  New  York,  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  there  is  often  only  a  slight  variation." 

^  ^  ^ 
The  picture  of  the  cross  at  Sidestrand,  repro- 
duced in  our  last  number,  was  made  when 
the  relic  was  first  discovered  in  the  course  of 
pulling  down  the  old  church,  and  does  not 
exactly  represent,  we  find,"  the  cross  as  it  is 
now  placed  in  the  new  church.  If  the  draw- 
ing as  shown  afite,  p.  322,  be  turned  round, 
so  that  what  appears  as  the  right  arm  be- 
comes the  base,  the  inscription  being  vertical, 
and  if  the  fragment  which  in  the  drawing 
appears  to  form  the  base  be  placed  at  the  top 
of  the  shaft,  so  that  both  base  and  top  have 
steps,  the  cross  will  be  represented  as  it  may 
now  be  seen  in  Sidestrand  Church.  Both 
arrangements,  i.e.,  as  in  the  drawing  repro- 
duced in  the  Antiquary  and  as  now  placed 
in  the  church,  are  conjectural,  for  Mr.  John 
Gunn,  M.A.,  F.G.S.,  who  communicated  a 
notice  of  the  cross  on  its  discovery  to  the 
Norfolk  and  Norwich  Archaeological  Society, 
wrote  :  "  Mr.  Cornish,  the  contractor,  informs 
me  in  a  letter  that  three  separate  pieces  of  it 
were  found  *  in  the  filling  in  above  the  wall- 
plate  on  the  south  wall  of  the  nave  ;  the 
fragments  were  not  all  together,  but  all  were 
on  the  same  wall.' " 

•$»         «ij»         'J* 
The   Roman    correspondent    of  the    Globe^ 
writing  on  November  10,  remarked  :  "Dur- 


ing the  last  few  days  the  ground  beside  the 
southern  front  of  the  Basilica  Emilia  has 
proved  rich  in  remains  of  the  adornments  of 
that  august  edifice.  Chief  among  these  must 
be  ranked  two  large  oblong  plaques  of"  Luna" 
marble,  measuring  6  feet  by  3  feet,  carved 
with  a  rich  design  of  leafy  scrolls  springing 
from  a  central  bush  of  acanthus,  and  twining 
round  the  bodies  of  small  lions — all  in  the 
highest  relief.  Those  who  are  familiar  with 
the  fine  Basilica  of  St.  Lorenzo  fuori  le  Mura 
may  recall  something  like  the  counterparts  of 
these  plaques  in  the  friezes  of  the  choir ; 
further,  the  beautiful  Phrygian  marble  col- 
umns therein,  upon  which  the  said  friezes 
rest,  may  possibly  be  some  of  those  which  in 
the  fifth  century  were  taken  from  the  Basilica 
Emilia  {cf.  Pliny,  36,  102).  But,  as  an 
Italian  archaeologist  remarks  to  me,  these  are 
both  larger  and  finer  '  riquadri '  than  any  to 
be  seen  there ;  in  fact,  they  mark  the  apogee 
of  Roman  art,  and  s1k)w  us  what  a  standard 
of  decorative  handiwork  prevailed  in  the  days 
of  Tiberius.  It  should  be  mentioned  that 
the  walls  of  the  '  tabernae  Argentariae  Novae  ' 
of  the  Basilica  ^Emilia,  present  considerable 
remains,  possessing  pavements  of  porphyry 
and  '  serpentino  verde '  of  the  fifth  century 
In  the  mud  of  one  of  these  was  yesterday 
found  a  flanged  tile  bearing  the  stamp  of 
King  Theodoric." 

^  '^  '^ 
At  a  meeting  of  the  Historic  Society  of 
Lancashire  and  Cheshire,  held  on  Novem- 
ber 2,  Mr.  S.  May,  of  AVarrington,  gave  an 
account  of  the  excavations  that  have  taken 
place  at  the  Roman  camp  at  Wilderspool 
during  the  summer  months,  and  a  description 
of  objects  found,  which  included  a  bronze 
medallion,  keys,  fibulae  of  the  second  century, 
bell  with  traces  of  late  Celtic  work,  and  pieces 
of  glass,  etc.,  and  exhibited  some  Roman 
coins.  The  paper  of  the  evening,  on  "  George 
Preston  and  Cartmell  Priory  Church,"  pre- 
pared by  the  Rev.  Canon  Cooper,  was  read 
by  Mr.  W.  E.  Gregson,  and  gave  a  full 
account  of  the  re-roofing  of  the  church,  re- 
building choir  stalls,  lady  choir,  and  other 
interior  restorations,  chiefly  through  the 
efforts  and  influence  of  this  worthy  son  of  Sir 
Thomas  Preston,  of  Holker  Hall,  in  the  first 
half  of  the  seventeenth  century,  along  with 
many  extracts  from  the  churchwardens'  book. 
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Mr.  H.  Peel,  in  proposing  a  vote  of  thanks, 
spoke  at  some  length,  and  expressed  tfe 
hope  that  a  complete  description  might  be 
prepared  of  Cartmell  Priory,  the  finest  parish 
church  in  Lancashire,  which  was  seconded 
by  Mr.  A.  H.  Robinson,  and  heartily  ac- 
corded. 


Curiosities  of  antj  in  our  Ancient 
Cburcbes. 

By  Henry  Philibert  Feasey. 
{Continued  from  p.  182.) 

II. 
SgiE  ARSE -HOUSES"  are  another 
kind  of  ancient  erections  now 
seldom  to  be  met  with.  They 
are  erections  against  the  walls  of 
old  churches,  designed,  as  the  name  implies, 
for  the  housing  of  the  common  or  parish 
hearse,  which  in  sparsely  populated  and 
extensive  parishes  would  be  almost  a 
necessity.  Examples  may  be  seen  attached 
to  the  old  Saxon  churches  of  Elsdon  and 
St.  Peter,  Bywell,  both  in  Northumberland. 
In  the  former  case  the  hearse-house  is  built 
against  the  north  side  of  the  chancel,  and  in 
the  latter  instance  in  the  juncture  formed  by 
the  chancel  and  the  east  end  of  the  chantry 
chapel.  On  Easter  Monday,  in  the  year 
1 791,  a  rate  of  a  penny  per  pound  is  recorded 
as  having  been  levied  on  the  parish  of  St. 
Peter  for  making  a  hearse,  and  for  building 
a  house  to  keep  it  in.  Llanbedr  Church, 
Merionethshire,  possesses  an  ancient  bier. 
The  church  of  St.  Mary,  Morpeth,  had  upon 
the  south  of  the  churchyard  a  still  more 
singular  and  rare  erection,  i.e.,  a  house  for 
watchers  of  the  dead.  Another  curiosity  of 
past  days,  of  which  examples  in  metal  have 
been  left  to  us,  is  the  permanent  hearse  or 
catafalque — a  framework  for  lights  used  on 
ceremonial  occasions — erected  over  the  coffin 
on  the  lying-in-state  of  deceased  folk  of 
eminence  or  rank,  or  in  a  more  permanent 
way  over  their  tomb  after  burial.  The  frame- 
work was  of  wood,  or  metal,  covered  with 
hangings  and  wax  tapers,  which  burnt  in 
prickets,  and  which  probably  gave  the  orna- 


ment its  name — ^^'r^rrV/.r, a  hedgehog;  French, 
a  harrow.  It  was  often  of  much  architectural 
beauty  and  pretension.  Permanent  metal 
examples  of  these  hearses  exist  in  Tanfield 
and  Bedale  churches,  Yorkshire,  and  at 
Hurstpierpoint,  Sussex.  A  fine  example  is 
the  one  covering  the  tomb  of  Lord  Beau- 
champ,  dated  1439,  with  taper-stands  and 
lattices  for  attending  Mass. 

The  cannon-balls  built  into  the  tower  of 
St.  Clement's  Church,  Hastings,  memorials 
of  the  Dutch  attack  on  the  port  under  De 
Ruyter,  in  1720;  the  horses'  heads  which 
ornament,  or  otherwise,  the  belfry  of  Elsdon 
Church,  Northumberland,  and  whose  intro- 
duction there  had  no  other  purpose,  probably, 
than  that  of  improving  the  sound  of  the 
bells ;  the  bases  of  the  columns  of  Shenford 
Church,  Essex,  hewn  out  of  solid  oak-trees, 
of  gigantic  growths  and  wonderful  soundness, 
and  such-like,  need  but  a  passing  reference, 
as  they  have  been  described  many  times. 

Few  churches  possess  to-day  what  must 
have  been  in  the  troublous  days  of  the  olden 
time  an  almost  indispensable  appurtenant — 
an  appurtenant,  too,  which  afforded  to  our 
forbears  all  the  advantages  which  our  modern 
system  of  telegraphy  vouchsafes  to  us — 
Beacon  turrets,  i.e.,  small  turrets  raised  well 
up  above  the  battlements  for  the  advantageous 
display  of  the  beacons,  which  literally  flashed 
the  tidings  of  weal  or  woe,  or  warning,  far 
away  in  all  directions.  These  beacons  are 
of  rare  occurrence,  but  Alnwick  Church  still 
retains  one,  built  upon  the  south  east  angle 
of  the  chancel ;  and  Hadley  Church,  Middle- 
sex, another,  with  a  still  more  rare  adjunct, 
the  iron  cresset  receptacle — fire-pan  or  pitch- 
pot — for  holding  the  blazing  beacon  which 
still  stands  upon  it. 

While  upon  the  subject  of  towers,  we  may 
not  inappropriately  say  a  word  or  so  upon 
Vanes — I  mean  upon  vanes  extraordinary, 
and  not  the  cock  capped,  every-day  weather 
indicator  which  salutes  our  eyes  in  every 
street  and  from  every  steeple.  To  select  a 
few  from  London  City,  we  find  St.  Lawrence, 
Jewry,  capped  and  crowned  with  the  emblem 
of  the  martyrdom  of  its  patron  saint — a  grid- 
iron ;  St.  Andrew,  Holborn,  a  pineapple  ; 
St.  Mary-le-Bow,  a  dragon ;  St.  Michael, 
Queenhithe,  a  ship ;  St.  Peter,  Cornhill,  a 
key;  St.  Swithin,  a  pigeon.     A  crown  fitly 
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surmounts  the  church  of  St.  Olave  (King), 
Hart  Street,  and  the  church  of  St.  AnthoUn, 
as  half  a  ship  did  the  church  of  St.  Mildred, 
Poultry,  when  standing,  in  accordance  with 
the  legend  of  that  saint,  whose  ship  in 
travelling  over  the  sea  was  broken  asunder 
by  the  waves,  but  for  all  that  she  safely  came 
to  land  with  all  her  following  in  one  half. 
Upon  the  reparation  of  the  vane  the  church- 
wardens, not  acquainted  evidently  with  the 
legend,  replaced  it  with  a  ivhole  ship  !  The 
church  of  St.  Thomas,  Portsmouth,  is  also 
surmounted  by  a  ship  of  copper  gilt,  6  feet 
10  inches  long,  put  up  in  17 10  by  Prince 
George  of  Denmark.  The  rather  remarkable 
representation  of  the  Agnus  Dei,  or  flag- 
bearing  lamb,  said  to  measure  6  feet  from 
feet  of  lamb  to  top  of  flag,  surmounts  the 
parish  church  of  Hendon,  Middlesex. 

Of  all  things  one  would  least  expect  to 
find  in  a  church  would  be  a  Dovecot^  yet 
Elkstone  Church,  Gloucester,  can  lay  claim 
to  such  an  unusual  appendage.  The  doves 
are  accommodated  in  a  chamber  over  the 
chancel,  which  has  no  opening  into  the 
church,  but  a  lancet-window  to  the  east,  and 
a  staircase  from  the  church  to  it,  the  exterior 
walls  being  pierced  for  the  access  of  the 
birds.  Garway  Church,  too,  has  an  almost 
unique  specimen  of  a  dovecot  in  a  curious 
stone  building  of  fourteenth-century  date, 
entered  on  the  south-west  by  an  arched  door- 
way, in  which  accommodation  for  600  doves 
is  provided.  Another  example  is  at  East- 
bourne, Sussex,  with  several  hundred  holes  ; 
an  Early  English  one  is  at  St.  Mary  Magda- 
lene, Monks-Bretton,  York ;  a  conical  one 
of  early  sixteenth-century  date  at  SS.  Mary 
and  Seiriol,  Penmon  Glannach,  Caermarthen, 
and  others  at  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  Suffolk, 
and  St.  George,  Dunster,  Somerset  (circular). 
A  most  remarkable  dovecot  was  destroyed 
some  tirne  since  which  belonged  of  old  to 
the  Cluniac  Priory  of  St.  Pancras,  Lewes. 
It  was  of  cruciform  shape,  and  had  no  less 
than  3,228  holes. 

Sun-dials  upon  the  porches  of  our  old 
churches  are  of  frequent  occurrence.  They 
may  be  seen  in  many  churches  both  in  and 
outside  London — at  Putney  and  Barnes,  for 
instance.  The  sun-dial  above  the  south  door 
of  Kirkdale  Church,  Helmsley,  in  the  North 
Riding  of  Yorkshire,  constructed  in  the  days 
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of  Edward  the  Confessor  {circa  1060),  bears 
one  of  the  most  ancient  vernacular  inscrip- 
tions of  its  class  in  Europe.  The  dial  in 
the  centre,  which  is  semicircular,  is  divided 
into  eight  hour  spaces.  Above  appear  the 
words  :  "  This  is  daeges  sol  merca"  (This  is 
day's  sun  mark) ;  and  below,  "  get  ileum 
tide  "  (at  every  time),  and  "  and  Haward  me 
wrohte  and  Brand  Prs "  (and  Haward  me 
wrought  and  Brand,  Priest).  On  either  side 
is  an  mscription  which  runs  :  "  Orm  Gamal 
suna  bohte  ses  Gregorius  minster  thoune  hit 
was  eel  to  brocan  and  to  falan  and  he  hit  let 
macan  nowan  frem  grunde,  Chre  and  Scs 
Gregorius,  in  Eadward  dagum  cfig,  in  Tosti 
dagum  eorl,"  i.e.,  "  Orm,  Gamal's  son,  bought 
Saint  Gregorius  Minster,  when  it  was  all 
to  broken  and  to  fallen.  He  caused  it  to 
be  made  new  from  the  ground  to  Christ  and 
to  Saint  Gregorius,  in  Edward's  days  the 
King,  in  Tosti's  days  the  earl."  Tosti  was, 
of  course,  the  great  Earl  of  Northumbria, 
brother  of  Harold,  who  fell  fighting  on  the 
side  of  the  Northmen,  at  Stamford  Bridge. 
A  sun-dial  with  an  inscription  of  the  same 
date  is  on  the  church  of  Aldborough,  on  the 
east  coast  of  Yorkshire.  At  Edstone,  two 
miles  south  of  Kirkdale,  is  another ;  but  the 
inscriptions,  unfortunately,  are  imperfect  : 
"  Lothan  me  wrohte,"  and  "  Orlogiratory  " 
(hour  -  circle).  A  very  ancient  dial  is 
upon  Pittington  Church,  Durham,  divided 
into  six  divisions  of  day  time,  which  has  been 
deemed  a  reminiscence  of  dialling  when  the 
time  of  day  was  indicated  by  blocks  of  stone 
arranged  circlewise  upon  the  ground.  Over 
the  south  door  of  Daglingworth  Church, 
Gloucestershire,  is  set  a  Saxon  sun-dial.  At 
Dalton-le-Dale,  Durham,  the  dial  is  on  the 
north  wall,  the  time  being  indicated  by  the 
sun  through  the  windows  of  the  south  wall. 
This  church  has  another  peculiarity  in  that 
the  window  of  its  vestry  is  formed  with  a 
Roman  votive  altar,  on  which  some  letters 
are  discernible. 

From  sun-dials  we  very  naturally  come  to 
Clocks,  and  in  some  instances  they  both 
remain  together  upon  the  same  side  of  the 
tower  as  at  Barnes  Church,  Surrey.  In 
regard  to  clocks  a  difficulty  presents  itself  at 
the  outset,  for  it  cannot  be  settled  with  any 
certainty  which  of  those  which  have  come 
down  to  us  may  justly  lay  claim  to  antiquity, 
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and  even  those  which  can  put  in  such  a 
claim  have  been  so  altered  and  renovated 
with  new  works  and  such  -  like,  that  their 
claim  has  been  disputed  and  set  aside  at  the 
outset.  A  celebrated  clock  is  that  at  Exeter 
Cathedral  (north  wing  of  transept),  below  the 
famous  bell,  Peter  of  Exeter,  whose  date 
is  thought  to  be  the  fourteenth  century.  It 
is  certain  a  clock  existed  "  in  boreali  turre  " 
of  the  cathedral  in  1317  a.d.,  and  probably 
this  is  the  same  that  remains.  It  has  two 
dials,  and  its  construction  (little  of  the 
ancient  works  remain)  referred  to  the  reign 
of  the  third  Edward  (but  is  in  all  probability 
older),  when  the  science  of  astronomy  was  in 
its  nonage,  and  when  the  earth  was  regarded 
as  the  central  point  of  the  universe.  A  very 
similar  clock,  and  one  coeval  with  it,  is  at 
Ottery  St.  Mary,  Devon,  and  another 
astronomical  clock  bearing  some  resemblance 
at  the  cathedral  of  Wells  (north  arm,  main 
transept),  which  is  said  to  have  been  brought 
from  Glastonbury  after  the  Dissolution,  where 
it  was  constructed  by  Peter  Lightfoot,  a 
monk  there,  for  his  abbey  in  1325  a.d.,  and 
which  claims  to  be  the  oldest  self-striking 
clock  with  a  count  wheel.  It  has  been  very 
much  altered,  however,  since  his  time ;  in- 
deed, very  little  of  the  original  remains. 
Formerly  at  every  hour  two  sets  of  twelve 
horsemen  in  armour  of  fifteenth  -  century 
pattern  rode  out  of  two  gateways  and  re- 
volved in  concentric  circles,  but  in  opposite 
directions,  striking  each  other  with  their 
lances  as  they  passed  as  many  times  as  the 
hour  to  be  denoted  required.  Upon  the 
striking  of  the  hours  four  figures  still  rush 
round  in  tournament  fashion.  A  little  way 
off,  and  perched  very  high  up,  sits  a  quaint 
figure,  or  quarter-jack,  habited  in  a  very 
similar  costume  to  that  of  last  century,  from 
which  exalted  position  he  strikes  the  quarters 
by  kicking  his  spurred  heels  against  two 
bells  placed  behind  his  feet.  Another  bell 
is  placed  within  the  reach  of  his  hands  with 
which  he  presumably  strikes  the  hours. 
There  is  another  clock  at  Salisbury  Cathedral 
which  also  claims  the  justly  celebrated  Peter 
as  its  maker.  Here,  too,  armoured  manikins 
revolved  upon  the  striking  of  the  hours,  and 
a  jack  struck  the  quarters  with  spurred  heel. 
Armoured  figures,  holding  battle-axes,  still 
stand  on  either  side  of  the  outer  face.     The 


hours  are  struck  upon  the  clock  at  York — 
brought  inside  the  nave  within  the  last  few 
years — by  a  couple  of  well-designed  figures 
in  armour,  one  striking  the  half-hours  on  a 
metal  cylinder  with  a  long  hammer,  the 
other  the  quarters  on  another  cylinder  with  a 
halbert.  Another  clock,  claiming  to  hail 
from  Glastonbury,*  and  the  same  master- 
maker,  is  the  fourteenth  (?)  century  orrery  or 
astronomical  clock  at  Wimborne  Minster,  in 
the  interior  of  the  western  tower,  and  in 
which  are  exhibited  the  curious  ideas  held  by 
our  ancestors  on  the  science  of  astronomy 
according  to  the  Copernican  system.  A 
stationary  globe  placed  in  the  central  dial- 
plate  represents  the  earth,  from  which  a 
single  revolving  hand  with  a  small  gilt  sun 
affixed  points  to  the  hours,  beginning  with 
I.  at  the  top  of  the  face,  and  coming  down 
to  XII.  at  the  bottom,  and  then  ascending 
the  other  side  from  I.  to  XII.  again,  by 
which  arrangement  the  sun  is  represented  as 
travelling  round  the  earth  once  in  twenty- 
four  hours.  The  varying  phases  and  age  of 
the  moon  are  shown  on  the  outer  rim  of  the 
dial  by  a  rotating  disc.  A  quarter-jack  is 
also  in  connection  with  the  clock,  which  with 
clock  and  orrery  at  Wells  are  believed  to  be 
the  only  two  extant.  The  clock  in  the 
tower,  with  its  pendulum  swinging  in  the 
nave,  of  St.  Mary's  Church,  Rye,  Sussex,  is 
prepared  to  contest  the  claim  of  any  as  the 
oldest  reputed  working  in  England.  Its 
date  is  unknown.  It  has  jacks-o'-the-clock 
or  quarter- boys  also.  Blyburgh  Church, 
Suffolk,  has  a  somewhat  similar  curiosity, 
though  not  in  connection  with  any  clock, 
where  over  the  screen,  on  the  epistle  side  of 
the  choir,  is  a  quaintly-carved  figure,  similar 
to,  but  not  so  imposing  as,  the  armoured 
manikin  at  Southwold,  which  strikes  a  bell 
as  the  clergy  emerge  from  the  vestry. 

Galilees  or  gali/ee  chapels  may,  on  account 
of  their  rarity,  be  justly  regarded  as  curiosities. 
The  words,  "  He  goeth  before  you  into 
Galilee ;  there  you  shall  see  Him,"  have  been 
quoted  as  an  explanation  of  the  term.  These 
galilees  or  narthexes  (the  part  of  an  early 
church,  railed  off  from  the  rest,  to  which 
catechumens  and  penitents  were  admitted  as 
"  Galilees  of  the  Gentiles,"  etc.)  were  spots 

*  At  Marston,  Somerset,  is  a  clock  said  also  to 
have  been  brought  from  Gleistonbury  Abbey. 
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or  enclosures  only  less  sacred  than  the 
church  itself.  Usually  they  are  but  porches 
or  vestibules,  as  at  Lincoln  (west  side  of 
south  transept,  and  which  has  an  upper 
chamber)  and  at  Ely,  which  has  been  de- 
scribed as  "one  of  the  loveliest  things  that 
man  ever  built,  and  one  of  the  most  indi- 
vidually English  in  its  loveliness."  Their 
position  seems  not  to  have  been  of  material 
consequence,  as  in  two  examples  they  are 
found  at  the  west  end  of  the  nave,  a  third  at 
the  west  side  of  the  south  transept,  and  a 
fourth  on  the  north  side  of  the  nave.  But 
the  galilee  at  Durham  is  not  a  porch,  for  it  has 
no  entrance  save  from  the  church  itself,  and 
it  is  a  lady  chapel  as  well  as  a  narthex.  In- 
deed, it  is  a  vast  chapel  extending  along  the 
west  front,  and  divided  into  a  central  avenue 
with  two  aisles  of  richly-ornamented  arcades 
on  clustered  columns.  The  reason  of  its 
peculiar  composite  character  has  been 
assigned  by  tradition  to  the  "  very  godly  fear 
of  women"  which  the  good  St.  Cuthbert 
is  said  to  have  harboured  within  his  holy 
bosom.  Centuries  after  his  death  successive 
builders,  reverencing  his  susceptibilities,  drew 
a  white  line  across  the  pavement  at  the  far 
west  end  of  the  nave  over  which  it  was  not 
lawful  for  the  foot  of  woman  to  pass.  A 
line  of  blue  marble  is  still  to  be  seen  between 
the  piers  adjacent  to  the  north  and  south 
doors.  When  it  was  proposed  by  Bishop 
Pudsey  to  build  Our  Lady's  Chapel  in  the 
accustomed  place,  eastward  of  the  choir,  the 
foundations  refused  to  bear  their  load,  so  he 
transferred  his  operations  to  the  westward, 
where,  the  foundations  resting  upon  the  rock 
itself,  the  design  was  completed.  Moreover, 
the  builder  Bishop,  thinking  the  ladies  some- 
what harshly  treated,  made  his  Ladye  Chapel 
a  galilee  as  well,  "  into  which  women  might 
lawfully  enter."  Within  this  galilee  chapel 
is  the  tomb  of  the  Venerable  Bede,  with  an 
inscription,  dating  only  from  1830,  recording 
the  resting  of  his  bones  beneath  it.  Beverley 
Minster  has  also  a  porch  with  chamber 
above,  in  which  the  porter  of  the  monastery 
had  a  bed  that  he  might  be  within  call  of  the 
unfortunates  seeking  the  safety  of  sanctuary. 
Attached  to  some  of  our  ancient  churches 
are  little  chapels  or  enclosures  which  go, 
correctly  or  incorrectly,  under  the  name  of 
Anchorages.     Anker,  or  anchor-holds,  which 


is  the  old  English  word  for  such  enclosures, 
were  small  chapels  within  or  attached  to  the 
church  where  pious  folk  desiring  complete 
solitude  and  repose  were  enwalled  by  a 
special  service  and  ritual,  and  where  they 
spent  their  lives  in  acts  of  devotion  and  con- 
templation on  Divine  things.  The  cell  in 
which  the  recluse  was  enclosed  was  generally 
so  placed  as  to  afford  a  view  of  the  altar, 
and  ti  hearing  the  service,  and  could  only  be 
entered,  if  at  all — for  at  times  they  were 
even  walled  in — from  the  interior  of  the 
church,  the  inhabitant  receiving  the  com- 
munion and  the  necessities  of  life  through  a 
kind  of  garret-window  left  for  the  purpose. 
Some  anchorets  were  placed  in  these  anchor- 
houses  for  the  express  purpose  of  looking 
after  the  churches.  The  above  must  suffice, 
for  even  to  touch  slightly  upon  such  a  sub- 
ject as  *'  Anchorites "  alone  would  occupy 
many  pages  of  this  magazine.  However, 
these  chapels  were  not  always  the  residence 
of  anchorets,  being  latterly  used  to  house 
widows  and  paupers.  St.  Dunstan,  soon 
after  he  became  a  monk  at  Glastonbury,  is 
said  to  have  constructed  one  with  his  own 
hands  for  his  own  occupation,  annexing  it  to 
the  church  of  St.  Mary  there,  which  more 
resembled  a  sepulchre  than  a  human  habita- 
tion. The  anchorage  in  the  church  of 
Chester-le-Street  presents  us  with  a  good 
example.  It  is  situated  in  the  nave,  and 
access  is  gained  to  it  from  the  porch.  There 
is  an  opening  from  it  into  the  church 
through  which  the  anchorite  could  converse 
or  in  other  ways  communicate  with  those 
without.  It  contains  also  within  an  aumbry, 
or  cupboard,  where  food  could  be  kept,  and 
a  place  for  a  lamp  to  hang.  Similar  chambers 
may  be  seen  in  the  churches  of  Thirsk  and 
Warkworth,  where  access  is  gained  only  from 
within  the  church.  The  old  church  at 
Morpeth  has  a  small  chamber  opening  out 
of  the  chancel  which  has  no  external  access, 
save  a  small  quatrefoiled  aperture  which  is 
set  slantwise  like  a  hagioscope. 

Sepulchre  chapels  are  still  rarer  adjuncts 
to  our  ancient  churches.  There  is  one  at 
Kingsland  Church,  Herefordshire  (north 
side  of  nave),  to  which  access  is  gained 
through  the  north  porch.  It  contains  a 
tomb-like  erection,  between  5  and  6  feet  in 
length,   that  would  also  serve  as   an   altar- 
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table.  Besides  window -openings  in  north- 
east walls  of  the  chapel,  the  north  wall  of  the 
nave  is  perforated  with  four  lancet  openings, 
so  that  anyone  in  the  chapel  can  see  into  the 
end  of  the  nave,  and  persons  in  that  position 
can  see  into  the  chapel,  by  which  means  a 
commemorative  service,  usually  annually  per- 
formed, could  be  assisted  in  its  celebration 
by  persons  assembled  in  the  nave.  The 
positions  of  the  very  few  of  these  chapels 
which  we  possess  differ,  thus  showing  that  their 
erection  was  more  a  matter  of  convenience 
than  consequence  ;  and  it  is  quite  possible 
that  more  of  the  small  chapels  attached  to 
our  ancient  churches  may  have  been  for  such 
celebrations  than  have  been  ascertained, 
and  that  some  which  have  been  dubbed 
anchorages  were  in  reality  sepulchre  chapels, 
or  Easter  sepulchres,  and  vice  versa. 

{To  be  continued.) 
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No.  XXIX. 

iHE  late  summer  and  autumn  of  the 
current  year  have  been  prolific 
in  discoveries  of  Roman  remains. 
Excavations  in  particular  have 
been  abundant.  In  my  last  article,  written 
in  July,  I  noted  that  we  might  expect 
systematic  digging  in  various  quarters,  and 
the  expectation  has  not  been  disappointed. 
I  shall  have  to  describe  below  results  ob- 
tained by  the  spade  at  Silchester,  Wroxeter, 
Caerwent,  Glossop,  Warrington,  Ribchester, 
and  along  the  Roman  Wall.  These  results 
naturally  differ  a  good  deal  in  value  and 
importance,  but  they  form  collectively  a 
serious  body  of  valuable  facts.  Add  to  these 
accidental  discoveries  of  moment  made  in 
South  Wales  and  at  Chester,  and  the  record 
of  the  last  four  months  may  fairly  be  de- 
scribed as  very  noteworthy.  Certainly  it  is 
full,  and,  as  last  year,  requires  two  articles. 

I  commence,  as  usual,  south  of  the  Thames, 
and  here  two  sites  demand  notice,  Dorchester 


in  Dorsetshire  and  Silchester  in  Hampshire. 
At  Dorchester  part  of  a  Roman  villa  has 
been  discovered  outside  the  area  of  the 
Romano-British  Durnovaria.  It  is  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  west  from  the  south-western 
angle  of  the  rampart  encircling  that  town,  and 
about  250  yards  west  of  the  amphitheatre, 
under  the  garden  of  a  row  of  newly-built 
cottages  in  Olga  Road,  and  it  was  during  the 
erection  of  these  cottages  that  it  was  dis- 
covered. Its  site  is  noteworthy,  close  to 
and  yet  outside  the  Roman  ramparts  ;  but 
the  feature  in  it  which  has  attracted  most 
attention  is  a  tessellated  pavement,  about 
35  by  14  feet  in  area.  So  far  as  at  present 
excavated,  this  pavement  consists  of  two 
large  perfect  rectangles  and  a  third  imperfect, 
joined  by  two  small  rectangles,  the  whole 
bordered  by  a  plain  red  floor.  This  is  a  not 
uncommon  arrangement,  which  finds  a  precise 
parallel  in  many  modern  houses,  where  the 
centre  of  the  floor  is  covered  by  an  orna- 
mental carpet  or  large  rugs,  while  the  edges 
are  laid  with  drugget  or  left  plain.  The 
ornamentation  of  the  pavement  is  principally 
geometrical,  with  a  little  conventional  folia- 
tion, and  so  far  as  I  can  judge  by  a  photo- 
graph, the  whole  thing  is  by  no  means 
remarkable.  It  possesses,  of  course,  much 
local  interest,  but  its  general  importance,  I 
think,  has  been  wholly  overrated  by  some  of 
those  who  have  rushed  into  print  concerning 
it.  The  proposal  to  acquire  the  pavement 
and  relay  it  in  the  County  Museum  is  an 
excellent  one,  but  the  cost  of  the  purchase 
and  transport,  as  given  in  the  Times,  jQtoo, 
seems  to  betray  the  overestimate  of  its  value, 
to  which  I  have  just  alluded.  A  tenth  of 
the  sum  would  amply  meet  the  case.  I  am 
much  afraid  that  the  wild  statements  sent  to 
the  newspapers  have  so  enhanced  the  value 
of  the  pavement  in  its  owner's  eyes  that  its 
purchase  for  the  Dorchester  Museum  has 
been  made  quite  impossible.  I  am  indebted 
to  Mr.  H.  J.  Moule  for  information  respecting 
the  find,  and  for  a  photograph. 

At  Silchester  the  tenth  successive  season 
of  excavation  has  just  been  concluded.  The 
drought  hindered  operations  to  an  unusual 
extent,  and  the  insulce  explored,  which  lie 
north-east  of  the  Forum,  did  not  prove  very 
productive  either  in  striking  buildings  or  in 
small  relics  of  importance.  The  achieved 
results  are  therefore  more  valuable  as  helping 
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to  fill  in  the  picture  of  Calleva  than  as  indi- 
vidually significant,  but  this  will  be  no 
discouragement  to  those  who  appreciate  the 
Silchester  excavations.  The  object  of  those 
excavations  is  the  complete  uncovering  of  a 
small  Romano-British  town,  and  that  object 
is  in'  itself  of  very  great  importance.  The 
finds  include  three  "  corridor  "  houses  and  a 
small  one  of  the  courtyard  type,  with  a  few 
detached  buildings,  of  which  the  use  is  not 
yet  known  ;  also  several  wells  and  a  good 
deal  of  pottery.  One  piece  of  a  well-known 
black  ware  with  white  slip  has  the  inscription 
viTAM  TiBi  ("Your  health")  addressed  to 
the  drinker,  and  ornament  of  this  type  : 


T 
♦ 


III 


T 
♦ 


III 


T 


One  piece  of  glass  has  a  maker's  mark  z  (or 
n),  and  there  are  other  minor  curiosities. 
The  work  has  been  done  under  the  direction 
of  Messrs.  Stephenson  and  Davis. 

I  may  next  record  two  small  finds  from 
the  south-eastern  counties.  At  Merstham, 
in  Surrey,  two  sun-baked  urns,  some  flint 
arrow-heads,  and  an  undecipherable  Roman 
coin,  are  reported  as  found  in  the  Rectory 
garden  during  October.  The  coin,  whether 
Roman  or  not,  can  hardly  be  coeval  with  the 
other  relics.  At  Braintree,  in  Essex,  a  stone 
coffin  is  said  to  have  been  found  in  Albert 
Road  during  October ;  it  contained  "  the 
skeleton  of  a  Roman  warrior,  measuring 
7  feet  3  inches  in  length,"  with  "a  tear- 
bottle  by  his  side."  I  cite  it  as  a  pleasant 
curiosity.  Such  finds  were  common  eighty 
or  a  hundred  years  ago. 

A  striking  find  has  been  made  in  South 
Wales  in  the  middle  of  October.  Some  work- 
men digging  on  Sully  Moors,  between  Cardiff 
and  Barry,  found  not  more  than  6  inches 
under  the  turf  a  skeleton,  and  10  feet  away 
from  it  a  small  bronze  jug  filled  with  coins 
and  a  few  pieces  of  jewellery.  The  jug  was 
broken  by  the  labourers,  but  three-quarters 
of  the  hoard  came  into  the  possession  of 
Mr.  John  Storrie,  who  has  printed  a  pro- 
visional catalogue  in  the  Western  Mail. 
There  are  three  gold  rings,  four  gold  coins, 
and  278  silver  coins.  The  gold  coins  are  of 
Diocletian  (one)  and  Maximian  (three).  The 
silver — mostly  debased  silver — date  from  all 
periods  of  the  third  century,   commencing 


with  twenty  "  denarii "  of  Caracalla,  and 
ending  with  one  of  Carausius.  The  hoard 
was  therefore  deposited  or  lost  about  a.d.  300. 
The  fate  of  the  objects,  which  are  subject  to 
the  law  of  treasure-trove,  is,  I  believe,  as  yet 
undecided  ;  meanwhile  Mr.  Storrie  has  bene- 
fited archaeologists  greatly  by  procuring  a 
record  of  them.  They  constitute  a  hoard  of 
rather  unusual  date  and  composition. 

Another  site,  which  is  not  in  South  Wales, 
but  very  near  it,  has  been  the  scene  of  good 
work.  Mr.  Martin,  Mr.  Hudd,  and  their 
colleagues  have  excavated  a  good  portion  of 
the  south-west  quarter  of  Caerwent  (Venta 
Silurum)  and  examined  the  walls  of  the 
town  during  last  August,  September,  and 
October.  The  results  are  very  promising. 
Several  buildings  have  been  uncovered,  the 
chief  of  which  is  a  house,  or  other  edifice, 
constructed  round  a  central  square.  This 
resembles  a  "courtyard"  house,  except  that 
it  encloses  its  courtyard  on  all  four  sides, 
and  some  of  its  masonry  is  more  massive 
than  would  be  needed  for  a  private  dwelling. 
It  contains  a  well-preserved  latrine.  The 
ordinary  finds. of  pottery,  coins,  etc.,  have 
been  made.  The  work  is  to  be  resumed 
next  year,  and  well  deserves  continuance. 

The  projected  excavations  at  Wroxeter 
(Viroconium)  have  not  been  carried  out  as 
yet.  One  week's  digging  was  achieved  in 
the  end  of  September,  when  Mr.  Hope 
cleared  out  the  great  hall  of  the  baths,  south 
of  the  "  old  wall,"  which  is  still  standing  high. 
This  latter  wall  is  now  exposed  to  its  full 
height,  and  rises  nearly  6  feet  higher  out  of 
the  ground  than  it  did  before.  Part  of  the 
mosaic  floor  of  the  hall  was  revealed,  and  the 
entrance  into  it  from  the  adjoining  basilica ; 
but  no  architectural  fragments  of  interest 
were  found,  nor  any  smaller  objects  of  note. 
Mr.  Hope  tells  me  that  next  year  the  basilica 
and  the  rest  of  the  baths  are  to  be  attacked. 

With  Wroxeter  I  may  close  the  present 
article,  reserving  for  No.  XXX.  in  January 
my  accounts  of  the  finds  in  the  military 
stations  of  the  North,  at  Chester,  Melandra 
Castle  near  Glossop,  Ribchester,  and  the 
WaU  and  its  vicinity.  Last  year  I  was  com- 
pelled similarly  to  bisect  my  autumnal  records, 
and  the  fulness  of  material  makes  it  advisable 
to  repeat  that  course  this  year  also. 

Christ  Church,  Oxford, 
November  10,  1899. 
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Fig.  2. 
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Cotn=miU0  in  ^ftetlanti. 


By  David  Christie. 


HE  accompanying  sketches  illustrate 
the  primitive  condition  of  the  corn- 
mill  still  in  use  in  our  most  northerly 
group  of  islands ;  but  the  simple 
wheel  is,  without  doubt,  the  unacknowledged 
forerunner  of  the  turbine. 

When  the  Shetland  mill  was  contrived, 
there  was  no  necessity  for  enclosing  the 
wheel  like  the  turbine,  inasmuch  as  through- 
out the  archipelago  the  water -courses  are 
always  well  filled,  and  are  rapid  in  their  race, 
and  consequently  the  little  corn-mill  can  be 
utilized  at  any  moment.  The  mill  is  built 
over  the  channel  of  a  stream,  and  set  to 
work  by  the  opening  of  a  sluice,  as  with  our 
common   water-mills.      Near   the    mill    the 


Fig.  5. 


Fig.  3. 


Fig.  4. 


Fig.     6. 

canal  is  narrowed,  and  a  trough  is  laid  on  to 
a  slope  towards  the  wheel,  to  impart  greater 
force  to  the  current. 

The  wheel  is  formed  of  a  central  block 
like  the  fellow  of  a  cart-wheel,  with  broad 
blades  inserted  at  an  angle  to  receive  the 
full  impact  of  the  flow  from  the  sloping 
trough. 

On  its  lower  extremity  a  spindle  is  fitted, 
which  is  let  into  a  receiver  in  a  beam,  con- 
nected by  an  upright  rod,  which  is  attached 
to  the  upper  stone.  The  lower  stone  is,  of 
course,  a  fixture,  and  the  mode  of  "  setting  " 
the  upper  one  is  a  rough-and-ready  one. 
The  upright  rod  terminates  in  a  square  piece 
of  timber,  through  which  a  pin  is  driven,  and 
by  means  of  little  blocks  the  beam  on  which 
the  spindle  rests  is  raised  or  lowered,  and 
with  it  the  upper  stone,  so  as  to  yield  a 
coarse  or  fine  meal  as  required. 

The  mill  is  fed  by  hand,  the  attendant 
sitting  on  a  bench  and  supplying  grain  as 
the  meal  issues  from  between  the  stones ; 
and,  as  "  a  canny  lean  for  weary  banes  "  the 
wall  behind  him  is  built  with  a  [^backward 
slope ! 
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which  two  sketches  are  given  (Figs.  7  and  8), 
seems  to  have  been  hung  on  a  swivel  and 
turned  round  by  a  handle  fixed  in  the  orifice 
at  the  side. 


^ome  £DID  lonnon  Q^useums 
anD  Collections. 

By  G.  L.  Apperson. 


Fig.  7. 


When  a  new  mill-stone  is  required,  the 
owner  goes  to  the  "  scathold,"  or  common, 
selects  one  for  his  purpose,  and  there  fashions 
it,  and  his  neighbours  help  him  in  bringing 
it  to  the  mill,  they  in  their  turn  receiving  like 
assistance  in  their  time  of  need. 

This  little  mill  appears  to  be  the  third  of 
the  series  of  inventions  for  grinding  corn. 
First  there  was  the  ancient  quern  (some  of 
which  are  still  in  use  in  the  remoter  districts 
of  Thule),  a  stone  basin  in  which  the  grain 
was  rubbed  down  into  meal ;  second  the 
hand-mill,  which  consists  of  a  small  upper 
and  lower  stone,  the  former  being  turned 
round  by  a  pin  inserted  near  the  rim  ;  and 
third,  such  as  is  above  described. 

The  two  principal  illustrations  (Figs,  i 
and  2)  are  from  drawings  made  on  the  spot 
at  the  "  town "  of  Sound,  two  miles  to  the 
west  of  Lerwick,  and  the  others  (Figs.  3  to  8) 
are  from  specimens  in  the  British  Museum. 
The  upper  stone  of  the  largest  of  these,  of 


Merlin's  Mechanical  Museum. 

SHORT  account  of  Merlin's 
Mechanical  Museum  seems  to  be 
a  natural  pendant  to  the  article  in 
the  Antiquary  for  September  last 
on  the  curious  collection  of  James  Cox. 

John  Joseph  Merlin  was  born  in  Septem- 
ber, 1735,  ^t  St.  Peter's,  in  the  town  of  Huy, 
on  the  river  Meuse,  between  Namur  and 
Li^ge.*  Little  or  nothing  is  known  of  his 
earlier  years.  From  the  age  of  nineteen  to 
twenty-five  he  resided  in  Paris,  whence  he 
came  to  London  in  the  suite  of  the  Spanish 
Ambassador  Extraordinary,  the  Count  de 
Fluenti,  to  his  house  in  Soho  Square,  in 
May,  1760.  Kirby,  in  the  sketch  of  Mer- 
lin's life  in  his  Wonderful  Museum,  says  that 
shortly  after  his  arrival  in  London  in  1760 
he  became  first  a  principal  mechanic  at 
Cox's  Museum ;  but  as  the  latter  was  not 
opened  till  1773,  the  statement  is  clearly 
erroneous.  Between  1773  and  1775  he 
served  for  a  short  time  in  Cox's  collection, 
and  on  leaving  it,  settled  in  Little  Queen 
Anne  Street,  Marylebone. 

Merlin  soon  became  well  known  as  a 
maker  of  engines,  mathematical  instruments, 
watches,  clocks,  and  mechanical  inventions 
of  various  kinds.  He  patented  a  new  kind 
of  roasting-screen,  and  also  an  invention  for 
combining  the  pianoforte  and  the  harpsi- 
chord in  one  instrument.  After  some  years 
in  Little  Queen  Anne  Street,  he  moved  to 
II,  Princes  Street,  Hanover  Square,  where, 
about  1783,  he  opened  his  museum.  Merlin 
seems  to  have  been  a  kindly  and  amiable  as 

*  Gentkmati's  Magazine,  May,  1803,  vol.  Ixxiii., 
part  i.,  p.  485. 
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well  as  a  very  clever,  if  somewhat  eccentric, 
man.  He  is  said  to  have  been  open-handed, 
especially  to  artists  and  workmen  of  ingenuity 
who  applied  to  him  for  work  or  assistance. 

His  combined  cleverness  and  eccentricity 
he  showed  in  several  curious  ways.  He  was 
fond  of  going  to  the  masquerades  which 
were  so  much  the  fashion  towards  the  end  of 
the  last  century,  as  the  Goddess  of  Fortune, 
moving  in  a  wheel  of  his  own  invention  and 
construction.  Sometimes  he  appeared  as 
Cupid,  or  as  Vulcan,  forging  his  own  bolts. 
Merlin  was  one  of  the  earliest  inventors  of 
roller-skates ;  but  the  public  of  his  day  did 
not  care  for  the  novelty.  He  went  one 
evening  to  one  of  Mrs.  Cornelys'  notorious 
masquerades  at  Carlisle  House,  Soho  Square, 
with  a  pair  of  his  wheeled  skates  and  a  violin 
under  his  arm.  Presently  he  fastened  on  the 
skates,  and  with  fiddle  in  hand  began  gliding 
over  the  polished  floor.  Gradually  he  ac- 
celerated the  pace,  and  became  the  cynosure 
of  every  eye.  But  pride  soon  had  a  fall,  for 
being  unable  to  check  his  speed,  he  dashed 
into  a  very  valuable  mirror,  with  the  result 
that  the  glass  was  smashed,  the  violin  broken 
to  pieces,  and  himself  wounded  rather 
severely.  This  did  not  make  for  the  popu- 
larity of  roller-skating.  Merlin  also  went  to 
masquerades  as  a  quack-doctor,  making  the 
tour  of  the  rooms  in  the  self-wheeled  chair 
which  was  named  after  him,  and  which  will 
be  described  presently. 

In  Hyde  Park  he  was  often  a  conspicuous 
figure,  driving  himself  in  what  he  called  his 
"unrivalled  mechanical  chariot" — a  vehicle 
of  which  there  is  a  plate  in  Kirby's  Wonder/id 
Miiseiwi.  It  bore  a  dial  which  registered  the 
distance  travelled,  and  abounded  in  ingenious 
contrivances.  Even  the  whip  was  mechanical. 
It  was  attached  by  a  spring  to  a  cord,  which 
was  worked  at  the  will  of  the  occupant  of  the 
chariot. 

The  ingenious  Merlin  died  in  May,  1803, 
and  was  buried  at  Paddington.  The  obituary 
notice  in  the  Genilemafi^s  Magazine  describes 
him  as  "  Rose's  engine-maker  and  mathe- 
matical instrument  and  watch  and  clock- 
maker  in  general."  Before  he  died  he 
requested  that  as  soon  as  he  was  dead  his 
favourite  horse,  which  he  had  been  accustomed 
to  drive  in  his  "  mechanical  chariot,"  should 
be  immediately  shot,  the  animal  being  thirty 
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years  old.  This  was  done  as  he  had  wished. 
A  year  after  Merlin's  death,  in  May,  1804, 
his  museum  in  Princes  Street  was  advertised 
to  be  sold  by  auction  in  one  lot ;  but  it  was 
kept  open  for  some  years  longer,  not  closing 
finally  until  about  Midsummer,  1808. 

It  is  now  time  to  speak  of  the  contents 
of  this  museum.  Our  authority  is  a  very 
little  book — resembling  in  appearance  and 
shape  one  of  those  tiny  chap-books  which 
were  the  delight  of  book-starved  children  a 
hundred  years  ago — which  is  probably  very 
scarce.  The  copy  in  the  Library  of  the 
British  Museum  is  bound  up  with  sundry 
like-sized  children's  books  and  pamphlets, 
and  has  the  following  title-page  :  "  Morning 
and  Evening  Amusements  at  Merlin's 
Mechanical  Museum,  No.  11,  Princes  Street, 
Hanover  Square.  Admission,  every  Day 
during  the  whole  Year  (Sundays  excepted) 
from  Eleven  till  Three  o'Clock,  at  Half-a- 
Crown  ;  And  in  the  Evening,  from  Seven 
till  Nine  o'Clock,  at  Three  Shillings.  Ladies 
and  Gentlemen  who  honour  Mr.  Merlin 
with  their  Company  may  be  accommodated 
with  Tea  and  Coffee,  at  One  Shilling  each." 
Neither  place  of  publication  nor  date  is 
given.  Considering  that  the  catalogue  which 
follows  this  announcement  contains  only 
thirty-two  entries,  the  prices  of  admission 
may  be  considered  fairly  high. 

People  in  those  days  were  not  so  satiated 
with  shows  as  their  descendants  now  are, 
and  an  exhibition  which  would  now  attract 
little  attention  was  then  regarded  as  no  small 
thing.  The  Rev.  William  MacRitchie,  a 
Scottish  minister,  whose  "  Diary  "  was  printed 
in  the  Antiquary  a  year  or  two  ago,  went  to 
see  the  Museum  on  August  i,  1795,  and 
made  the  following  note  of  his  visit :  "  Go  to 
see  Merlin's  Museum,  a  most  wonderful  dis- 
play of  human  ingenuity.  A  vast  variety  of 
most  curious  movements,  depending  upon 
electrical  and  magnetical  principles.  The 
mechanical  powers  exhibited  here  in  the 
greatest  perfection."*  Mr.  MacRitchie  was 
fairly  lavish  with  his  superlatives  over  an 
exhibition  of  thirty-two  more  or  less  ingenious 
pieces  of  mechanism. 

Every  article    shown    was    Merlin's    own 
work.     The  first  three  items  in  the  list  are 
a  "perpetual  motion  representing  a  curious 
*  Antiquary,  September,  1896,  vol.  xxxii.,  p.  272. 
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clock,"    a    mechanical     garden,     and     the 
"  Quartetto    Music-cabinet."      Then   comes 
the  famous  "  Morpheus  and  Gouty  Chair," 
This   was,    perhaps,  the   first  of  the   many 
invalid  chairs   which   have    since   been   in- 
vented for  the  comfort  and  relief  of  crippled 
sufferers,  although  one  wonders  whether  the 
"  wheele-chaire  for  ease  and  motion  "  which 
Lord   Aubigny   showed   to    Mr.   Evelyn  on 
January  ii,  1662,  was  an  earlier  example  of 
the  same  kind.     Like  similar  chairs  of  later 
date,  Merlin's  invention  had  double  tires  to 
its  two  front  wheels,  and  could  be  propelled 
by  the  occupant  turning  the  outer  tire  with 
the  hand.     It  is  described  as  "  intended  for 
the  infirm  to  wheel  themselves  from  room  to 
room,  with  the  greatest  ease.  ...     It  has  a 
cradle,  on  which  the  legs  may  be  placed  in 
different  positions,  and  also  a  small  table  to 
read  and  write  at,  or  take  refreshment  off. 
The   back  ...   is   made  to   fall  down   at 
pleasure,  so  as  to  form  a  Bed  or  Couch." 
This   was   probably   the    most    useful    and 
practical,    and  certainly   became    the    most 
widely  known,  of  Merlin's  inventions.     The 
name   lasted   long   after   the   death   of    the 
original  maker,    A  Merlin  chair  is  mentioned 
by  the    Rev.   Edward  Smedley   in   a   letter 
dated  May  4,    1835,  printed  in  his  Poems, 
with    a   Selection  from    his    Correspondence, 
1837,  p.  429.     It  had  been  sent  to  him  as  a 
present  by   a   friend.     He    describes   it   as 
"  A  Merlin  (or  some  improvement  thereon) 
chair,  with  many  appendages  and  fashions  of 
transformation,  of  which  I  have  still  to  learn 
the  use.     Mary,  who  has  made  an  excursion 
with  it  already  round  the  hall,  speaks  with 
delight  of  its  facility  of  management." 

Sir  David  Brewster,  speaking  of  a  hand- 
worked car,  said  to  have  been  constructed  by 
Sir  Isaac  Newton  while  still  a  schoolboy, 
says  :*  "The  mechanical  carriage  which  Sir 
Isaac  is  said  to  have  invented  was  a  four- 
wheeled  vehicle,  and  was  moved  with  a 
handle  or  winch  wrought  by  the  person  who 
sat  in  it.  We  can  find  no  distinct  informa- 
tion respecting  its  construction  or  use,  but  it 
must  have  resembled  a  Merlin's  chair,  which 
is  fitted  only  to  move  on  the  smooth  surface 
of  a  floor,  and  not  to  overcome  the  in- 
equalities of  a  common  road." 

•  Metnoirs  of  the  Life,  IVritings,  and  Discoveries  of 
Sir  Isaac  Newton,  1855,  ^o'-  '••  P-  10. 


The  articles  in  the  museum  numbered 
5  to  8  are  "The  Hydraulic  Vase,"  "The 
Review  of  Beauties,"  "  The  Library  Table," 
and  "The  Hygeian  Chair."  The  last  was 
a  rocking-chair. 

No.    9    is   Sanctorius's    Balance,    "  which 
will  give  the  weight  and  stature  of  any  person 
who  stands  on  it " — which  reads  like  an  antici- 
pation of  the  automatic  machines  now  to  be 
found  at  every  railway-station.     Sanctorius, 
it  may  be  remembered,  was  a  professor  of 
medicine  at  the  University  of  Padua  at  the 
beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century.     His 
balance  was  made  with  a  seat,  in  which  he 
placed  himself  after  his  meals,  for  the  purpose 
of  making   observations   connected   with   a 
series  of  curious  experiments  on  insensible 
perspiration.      Next  to  the    Balance  comes 
"An    Air-Gun,"    followed    by    "The   Tea- 
Table,"  which  is  said   to   be  an   invention 
which  "  enables  a  Lady  to  fill  a  dozen  tea- 
cups without  using  her  hands."     One  would 
like  to  have  had  further  particulars  of  this 
curious  table,  which  many  ladies  nowadays 
would  find  an  invaluable  afternoon  assistant. 
Nos.  12,  13,  and  14  are  "The  Circus  of 
Cupid,"   "A   cruising   Frigate,"  and  "The 
Temple  of  Flora."     No.  15  is  a  "Model  of 
Merlin's  Cave."     This  was  a  long-cherished 
idea  of  the  ingenious  mechanician.     He  pro- 
posed to  erect  at  Paddington  a  building  of 
strange  construction  for  the  housing  of  his 
museum.     It  was  to  be  100  feet  in  length, 
50  in  width,  and  48  in  height.     There  were 
to  be  three  circular  ball-rooms,  40  feet  by  20, 
with  "  a  grand  Orchestra  to  imitate  the  Band 
at    the    Abbey ;   and   two    alcoves    for    the 
reception  of  a  pair  of  Automaton  figures  as 
large    as    life;    with    a    variety    of    other 
mechanical    curiosities  calculated   to   enter- 
tain the  imagination  and  improve  the  mind." 
This  strange   plan   was   never   carried   into 
effect. 

To  the  "  Model  "  succeed  a  juggler,  a 
machine  for  the  blind  to  play  at  cards,  a 
gambling-machine — suggestive  of  a  modern 
pari-mutiiel  —  a  mechanical  organ,  which 
seems  to  have  been  of  the  familiar  barrel 
type,  a  "Stone-Eater,"  a  fire-screen,  and  a 
"  Valetudinarian  Bedstead."  The  last  was 
an  adjustable  couch  suitable  for  an  invalid — 
the  forerunner  of  many  of  its  kind.  Next 
to  the  bedstead  comes  the  "  Hygeian  Air- 
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pump,"  which  "draws  foul  air  out  of  Ships, 
Hospitals,  Bedclothes,  etc.,  and  supplies 
them  with  that  which  is  fresh,  warm,  or 
possesses  a  medicinal  virtue."  This,  again, 
was  an  anticipation  of  more  modern  sanitary 
appliances.  Nos.  24  to  27  are  an  aerial 
cavalcade,  an  artificial  bat,  a  vocal  harp,  and 
a  patent  "  Pianoforte  Harpsichord  with 
Trumpets  and  Kettledrums " — a  fearsome 
instrument  suggestive  of  the  "musical" 
machine  attached  nowadays  to  steam  round- 
abouts. No.  28  is  a  "  Grand  Band  of 
Music."  This  is  followed  by  two  "Escarpo- 
lettes,"  which  were  simply  mechanical  swings, 
and  the  list  ends  with  another  instrument  of 
torture,  a  barrel-harpsichord. 

The  tiny  guide-book  or  catalogue  con- 
cludes with  some  rhymes  sent  by  a  grateful 
user  of  the  famous  chair,  with  a  refrain  in 
praise  of  Master  Merlin  and  his  invention. 
The  first  and  last  verses  are  as  follows  : 

You  who  on  Fortune's  rough  highway, 
Which  all  are  doom'd  to  whirl  in, 

For  gouty  feet  would  take  a  seat, 
Apply  to  Master  Merlin. 

To  facts  so  felt,  toes,  ancles,  knees. 
Their  conscious  suffrage  hurl  in  ; 

And  truth  encores  from  thousand  pores, 
O  bravo  !  Master  Merlin  ! 


JFartbet  Conttibutions  totnarti  a 
^i0torp  of  OBarlier  ^Duration 
in  (^ceat  TBritain. 

By  W.  Cakew  HAZLrrr. 
{Continued from  p.  267.) 

LATIN  ENGLISH  SCHOOL-BOOKS. 
Most    easy    instructions    for    reading.     By 

S.  W.  A.     Oblong  8vo.,  [London,  about 

1 6 10.]     2  leaves, 
^sop's  Fables,  English  and  Latin.     P>ery 

one   of  which   is   divided   in  its  distinct 

periods,  marked  with  Figures  ;  [for  the  use 

of  children].     By  Charles  Hoole.     i2mo., 

London,  1700. 
A    New    Translation    of    ^sop's    Fables, 

adapted  to  the  meanest  capacities.     Svo., 

17151  1734- 


Moral  Virtue  Delineated,  in  One  Hundred 

and  three  Short  Lectures,  both  in  French 

and  English,     Edited  by  Penelope  Aubin. 

With  copper-plates.     Folio,  London,  1726, 

Recommended   for   the   instruction  of  youth, 

especially  of  the  highest  quality. 

The  Accidence,  or  first  Rudiments  of  English 

Grammar.     By  a  Lady,     i2mo,,  1775, 
Grounds  of  Grammar  penned  and  published. 

By  John  Bird,  schoolmaster  at  Gloucester. 

Svo.,  Oxford,  1639. 
A   Grammar   of  the    English  Tongue.     By 

John  Brightland.     Second  Edition.     Svo., 

London,  17 12. 

Remarkable  as  being  designed  for  Ireland  as 
well  as  professed  by  Great  Britain. 

Ludus  Literarius,  or  The  Grammar  School. 
By  John  Brinsley.  4to.,  London,  161 2, 
1627. 
Pveriles  Confabulatiunculae :  Or  Childrens 
Dialogues,  Little  conferences,  or  talkings 
together,  or  little  speeches  together,  or 
Dialogues  fit  for  children.  By  the  same. 
Small  Svo.,  161 7, 

With  a  postscript,  where  Brinsley  speaks 
of  condescending  to  the  requests  of  those  who 
had  called  for  the  translations  mentioned  and 
promised  in  his  Grammar  School,  161 2. 

The  Posing  of  the  Parts.    By  the  same.    4to., 

London,  1630,  1647,  1669. 
Ludus    Literarum,    The    Sporting    of    the 
Letters ;    or.   The    Scholar's    Recreation. 
By  the  same.     4to.,  [?  1630]. 

The  date  cut  off  in  the  only  copy  yet  seen  by 
me. 

Arithmetica  Infinita,  or  the  accurate  Ac- 
comptant's  best  Companion,  contrived  and 
calculated  by  George  Brown.  Oblong 
i2mo.,  1 717. 

An  English  Expositor.  By  John  Bullokar, 
8vo.,  London,  1616,  162 1,  etc. 

Rhetorics  Libri  duo,  in  usum  scholarum 
postremo  recogniti.  By  Charles  Butler. 
4to,,  London,  1629. 

The  Plain  Englishman's  Historian :  Or,  A 
Compendious  Chronicle  of  England,  From 
its  first  being  Inhabited  to  this  present 
Year  1679.     By  H.  C.     i2mo.,  1679. 

Elementary  Dialogues  for  the  improvement 
of  youth.  By  J.  H.  Campe.  Translated 
by  Seymour.     Plates.     Post  8vo.,  1792. 

The  Tutor  to  True  English,  whereby  all  that 
can  read  and  write  may  attain  to  Ortho- 
graphy, or  the  exact  writing  of  English  as 
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readily  as  if  bred  scholars.     By   Henry 
Care.     8vo.,  1687. 

A  curious  work,  giving  the  old  pronunciation 

of  many  words,  which  in  some  cases  agrees  with 

provincial  dialects. 

A  Critical  Latin  Grammar.  By  John  Cole- 
ridge, Vicar  and  Schoolmaster  at  Ottery 
St.  Mary,  Devon,     izmo.,  1772. 

See  Out.  Nat.  Biog.  art.  Coleridge.  Thc'^^last 
page  contains  the  following  notice  by  the  author  : 
•'He  Boards  and  Teaches  at  Sixteen  Guineas  per 
Year.  A  Writing- Master  attends,  for  those  who 
chuse  it,  at  Sixteen  Shillings  a  Year,  and  a 
Dancing- Master  (at  present  Mr.  Louis,  of  Exeter) 
once  a  Week,  at  two  Guineas  per  Year."  It  may 
be  observed  that  the  Rev.  William  Hazlitt,  at 
Wem,  in  Shropshire,  in  1790,  proposed  to  take 
boarding  pupils  at  twenty-five  guineas  a  year. 

At  the  end  of  the  list  of  subscribers,  Mr.  Cole- 
ridge  (father    of  S.  T.  C. )  announces  another 
educational   work    of   his,   entitled   '*  Sententiae 
Excerptce,  Explaining  the  Rules  of  Grammar." 
Geographical   Cards    made   and    Sold    For 
Henry   Brome   at   y«   Gun    in   St.    Pauls 
Church-yard  London.     i2mo.,  1676.     En- 
graved by  Van  Hove. 

Some  of  the  leaves  are  surmounted  by  portraits, 
and   some   refer   to   the  English  Plantations  in 
America,  Mexico,  etc. 
The  Sciential  Cards,  or  a  new  and  ingenious 
knowledge      grammatically      epitomized. 
i2mo.,  1651. 
The  Catechism,  with  the  Order  of  Confirma- 
tion.    8vo.,  London,  1768.     With  copper- 
plates. 
A  Metrical  Index  to  the  Bible.     By  Josiah 
Chorley.     i2mo.,  Norwich,  1711;  i2mo., 
London,  17 14. 
The  Protestant  Schoolmaster.      By  Edward 

Clark,  B.D.     8vo.,  1680. 
Writing    Improv'd,    Or    Penmanship    made 
Easy.     By  John  Clark,  Writing-Master  and 
Accountant.      4to.    [17 14.]      Portrait    of 
Author,  and  plates. 
Dux  Grammaticus.    By  John  Clarke,    i2mo., 
London,   1633.     Seventh  edition,  i2mo., 
London,  1677. 
Cocker's  Vulgar  Arithmetic.     8vo.,  London, 

1678. 
Cocker's  Decimal  Arithmetic.    8vo.,  London, 

1685. 
Cocker's  English  Dictionary.  1 2mo.,  London, 

1715- 
Cocker's  Writing-Books. 

See  Hazlitt's  Collections. 
The  English  Dictionary.      By  Henry  Cock- 

eram.  i2mo.,  London,  1623,  1632,  1637, 

1642,  1670. 


An  English  Dictionary.  By  Elisha  Coles. 
8vo.,  London,  1676.     Other  editions. 

Orbis  Sensualium  Pictus  [Or  the  Visible 
World].  By  J.  A.  Comenius  or  Komenski. 
Translated  by  Charles  Hoole.  8vo., 
London,  1659.  Often  reprinted.  With 
very  curious  plates  of  trades,  etc. 

Grammatica  Linguas  Anglican^.  By  C. 
Cooper,  A.M.     8vo.,  London,  1685. 

An  English  Dictionary,  explaining  the  difficult 
terms,  etc.     8vo.,  London,  1685. 

A  Geographical  Dictionary.  5th  edition. 
i2mo.,  London,  1687. 

The  Speaker,  Or  Miscellaneous  Pieces  se- 
lected from  the  best  English  Writers.  By 
Enfield.     8vo.,  1773.     Often  reprinted. 

See  Particular  Schools  (  Went). 

An  Historical  Dictionary  of  England  and 
Wales.     8vo.,  London,  1692.     [By  Erie.] 

A  Compendium  of  the  Art  of  Logic.  By 
Robert  Fage  the  Younger.  1 2mo.,  London, 
1 65 1. 
Familiar  Forms  of  Speaking,  composed  for 
the  use  of  Schools.  Sixth  edition.  i2mo., 
London,  1685. 

A  Battle- Door  for  Teachers  and  Professors 
to  learn  Singular  and  Plural :  You  to  Many, 
and  Thou  to  One :  Singular,  One,  Thou  ; 
Plural,  Many,  You.  By  George  Fox,  John 
Stubs,  and  Benjamin  Furby.  Folio,  Lon- 
don, 1660. 

Galtruchius,  F.,  of  the  Society  of  Jesus.  The 
Poetical  Histories  Being  a  Complete  Col- 
lection of  all  the  Stories  necessary  for  a 
perfect  understanding  of  the  Greek  and 
Latin  Poets.  Translated  by  Marius 
D'Assigny.     8vo.,  167 1. 

An  English  Exposition  of  the  Roman  Anti- 
quities. By  Thomas  Godwin,  M.A.  410., 
Oxford,  16 14.     Later  editions. 

Geographia  Classica,  The  Geography  of  the 
Ancients  as  described  in  the  Greek  and 
Latin  Classics,  in  29  maps  of  the  Old 
World.     8vo.,  171 2. 

Ad  Grammaticen  ordinariam  Supplementa 
Quaedam.     8vo.,  1648. 

Short  Rules  of  Grammar.  8vo.,  London, 
1656. 

The  London  Vocabulary.  For  the  use  of 
Schools.  By  James  Greenwood.  Nine- 
teenth edition,     i2mo.,  1785. 

Nomenclatura  Brevis.  By  F.Gregory.   i2mo., 

1675- 
The  Principal  parts  of  the  Grammar,  etc.,  as 
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also  the  Prosodia,  grammatically  construed. 

By  Barnabas  Hampton.    Licensed  in  1639. 
An  edition  1672. 
The  Jewel  of  Arithmetic.     By  John  Harpur. 

4to.,  1617. 
Hayne,  Thomas,  Grammaticae  Latinae  Com- 
pendium,  Anno.    1637.     8vo.,     Londini, 

1640. 

A  copy  presented  to  Charles  II.,  and  subse- 
quently in  the  hands  of  his  brother  James  as  a 
boy,  is  still  extant. 
A  Perfect  Survey  of  the  English  Tongue. 

By  Jo.  Hewes.     410.,  London,  1624. 
Dictionarium    Etymologicum,    with    Rider's 

Dictionary.    By  Francis  Holy-oke.    Fourth 

edition.     4to.,  London,  1633.     2  vols. 
The  Common  Accidence  Examined  and  Ex- 
plained.    By  C.  Hoole.     ismo.,  London, 

J651,  1683. 
Brief  Instructions  for  Children.      By  John 

Horn.     Svo.,  London,  1654. 
A  New  English  [and  Spanish]  Grammar.    By 

James  Howell.     8vo.,  London,  1662. 
A  Learned  Treatise  of  Globes.     Written  by 

Robert   Hughes   in  Latin,  translated  for 

the   benefit   of  the  Unlearned,   by   John 

Chilmead.     8vo.,  1639. 
Priscianus   Ephebus ;    or   a   more   full   and 

copious  Explanation  of  the  Rules  of  Syntax. 

By  Anthony  Huish.     8vo.,  London,  1668. 
Priscianus  Embryo  et  Nascens  ;  being  a  Key 

to  the  Grammar  School.     Fourth  edition. 

By  Anthony  Huish.     8vo.,  London,  1670. 

With  a  view  of  a  Dame  School  on  each  of 

the  two  titles. 
Miscellanea  in  usum  Juventutis  Academicae  ; 

also  Logica  in  usum  Juventutis  Academics, 

Autore  J.  J.      Sq.  i2mo.,  Northamptonise, 

1721. 
Artificial  Arithmetic,  in  Decimals.    By  Robert 

Jager.     8vo.,  London,  165 1. 
A  Scholar's  Guide  from  the  Accidence  to  the 

University.    By  R.  Johnson.    i2mo.,  1677, 

1679. 
A  Dictionary  of  the  English  Tongue.     By 

Samuel  Johnson.     Folio,   London,  1755, 

2  vols.     Often  reprinted. 
Practical  Phonography,  Or  the  New  Art  of 

Rightly  Spelling  and  Writing  Words  by  the 

Sound  thereof.  By  John  Jones,  Chancellor 

of  Llandaff,  M.D.     4to.,  1701,  1704. 

Prepared  more  especially  for  the  use  of  the 
Duke  of  Gloucester. 
The  Scholar's  Instructor,  in  a  familiar  way  of 


speaking.     Gathered  for  the  use  and  delight 

of  masters  and  scholars.    By  P.  K.    12 mo., 

London,  n.d.  [about  1720.] 
A  Key  to  the  Art  of  Letters,  or  English  a 

learned    language.      By    A.    Lane,    M.A. 

i2mo.,  London,  1705. 
The    Protestant   School,    containing   several 

forms   of  Prayers,   Psalms,    Lessons,  etc. 

By  Moses  Lane,  schoolmaster  in  London. 

8vp.,  1682.    With  copper-plates. 
A  Classical  Dictionary.     By  John  Lempribre. 

8vo.,  1792,  1804,  1828,  1833,  1838,  1839, 

1850. 

See  Hazlitt's  Four  Generations  of  a  Literary 
Family,  1897,  ii.  52,  53. 

Qusestiones  Grammaticse.  By  George  Light- 
body.  Licensed  in  1629. 
The  Royal  Grammar  of  William  Lilly,  ren- 
dered plain  by  R.  C.  i2mo.,  1685. 
Lily's  Rules  Construed,  whereunto  are  added 
Thomas  Robinson's  Heteroclites.  8vo., 
Dublin,  1764. 

The  section  on  Heteroclites  had  been  printed 
as  far  back  as  1532,  and  was  by  Thomas  Robert- 
son, of  York. 

Dictionarium  Historicum,  Geographicum, 
Poeticum.  By  Nicholas  Lloyd,  of  Wadham 
College,  Oxford.  Editio  Novissima.  Folio, 
London,  1686. 

Accidence  Commenced  Grammar.  By  John 
Milton.     i2mo.,  London,  1669. 

Moor's  Arithmetic,  in  two  Books.  By  Sir 
Jonas  Moore.     8vo.,  London,  1650,  1660. 

Mentoria,  Or  the  Young  Lady's  Instructor. 
By  Ann  Murry.     8vo.,  1787. 

An  English  Grammar,  adapted  to  the  dif- 
ferent classes  of  Learners.  By  Lindley 
Murray.  i2mo.,  York,  1795.  Often  re- 
printed, but  no  longer  in  demand. 

An  elaborate  bibliography  of  this  obsolete 
author  may  be  found  in  Lowndes. 

The  Country  Schoolmaster.  By  John 
Newton.     8vo.,  1673. 

An  Epitome  of  Ortelius  his  Theatre  of  the 
World.  Oblong  8vo.,  London,  n.d.  [about 
1610]. 

The  Schoolmaster's  Precepts,  or  Lily's  Les- 
sons to  his  Scholars.  By  John  Penketh- 
man.     In  verse.     4to.  [London,  1624]. 

Phaedri  Fabulae  Selectse,  Latin^  Anglic^, 
Gallic^,  translated  by  Daniel  Bellamy, 
formerly  of  St.  John's  College,  Oxford. 
8vo.,  1734.  With  engravings  to  the  fifty 
Fables. 
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The  New  World  of  English  Words.  By 
Edward  Phillips.  Folio,  London,  1658. 
Later  editions. 

In  1672  Thomas  Blount  published  "A  World 
of  Errors  Discovered  in  a  World  of  Words."  8vo. 

A  Practical  Grammar,  or  the  easiest  and 
shortest  way  to  instruct  young  Children. 
By  J.  Philomath.     i2mo.,  1682. 

An  English  Grammar.  [An  English  exposition 
of  Lily.]     By  R.  R.     8vo.,  London,  1641. 

The  Illustrated  Companion  to  the  Latin 
Dictionary  and  Greek  Lexicon.  By  An- 
thony Rich,  junior.     8vo.,  1849. 

Ten  Grammatical  Chapters,  wifh  Latin,  con- 
strued and  parsed  according  to  them,  for 
to  introduct  unto  the  understanding  of 
Lily's  Grammar.  By  Edmund  Rive.  4to., 
London,  1620. 

Phraseologia  Generalis.  By  W.  Robertson. 
8vo.,  Cambridge,  1681,  1693. 

Logicae  et  Physicje  Artis  Compendium.  By 
Robert  Sanderson.  Eighth  edition.  i2mo., 
London,  1672. 

School-Dialogues  for  Boys.  i2mo.,  1783. 
2  vols. 

A  Brief  Sum  of  the  Whole  Bible.  Translated 
out  of  Dutch  into  English  by  Anthony 
Scoloker.  8vo.,  London,  1568.  With 
woodcuts, 

Grammatica  Anglo-Romana,  or  a  Syncritical 
Grammar.  By  Samuel  Shaw.  8vo.,  Lon- 
don, 1687. 

The  Penman's  Magazine,  Or  a  New  Copy- 
Book  of  the  English,  French,  and  Italian 
hands.  By  George  Shelley.  Folio,  London, 

1705- 
Alphabets  in  all  the  Hands,  with  great  variety 

of  Capital  and  Small  Letters.     Done  for 

the  use   of  the  Writing  School  of  Christ 

Hospital.      By  George    Shelley.      Folio, 

London,  n.d. 

The  Rudiments  of  Grammar.  In  English 
verse,  for  young  beginners.  By  James 
Shirley.     8vo.,  1656. 

Manuductio,  or  A  Leading  of  Children  by 
the  hand  through  the  principles  of  Gram- 
mar.    By  the  same.     8vo.,  London,  1660. 

Etymologicon  Linguae  Anglicanae.  By  Stephen 
Skinner.     Folio,  London,  167 1. 

Disme :  the  Art  of  Tenths,  or  Decimal 
Arithmetic.  By  Simon  Stevin.  Published 
in  English,  with  additions,  by  Robert 
Norton      410.,  London,  1608. 


Disputatiuncularum  Grammaticalium  libellus. 
Per  Johannem  Stockwood.  8vo.,  London, 
1589. 

A  Plain  and  Easy  Laying  open  of  the  mean- 
ing and  understanding  of  the  Rules  of 
Construction  in  the  English  Accidence. 
By  the  same.    4to.,  London,  1590. 

The  Etymologist  of  /Ksop's  Fables,  also  the 
Etymologist  of  Phaedrus'  Fables.  Com- 
piled by  Simon  Sturtevant.  8vo. ,  London, 
1602. 

Milk  for  Children,  Or  a  plain  and  easy  method 
teaching  how  to  read  and  write.  By  Lam- 
brock  Thomas.     i2mo.,  1654. 

Grammatica  Reformata,  or  a  General  Ex- 
amination of  the  Art  of  Grammar.  By 
John  Twells,  of  the  Free  School,  Newark- 
on-Trent.     8vo.,  London,  1683. 

The  Compendious  Schoolmaster.  By  R.  N. 
8vo.,  London,  1688. 

A  Treatise  of  English  Particles.  By  William 
Walker.     8vo.,  London,  1655,  1663. 

The  Royal  Grammar.  [Founded  on  Lily.] 
By  the  same.     8vo.,  London,  1670,  1674. 

Phraseologia  [et  Parcemiologia]  Anglo- Latina. 
By  the  same.     8vo.,  1672. 

Grammatica  Anglicana.  By  John  Wallis, 
Savilian  Professor  at  Oxford.  8vo. ,  Oxonilae, 
1653;  8vo.,  Hamburgi,  1672. 

Institutio  Logicae  ad  communes  usus  accom- 
modata.     8vo.,  Oxonii,  1687. 

Janua  Divorum  ;  Or  the  Lives  and  Histories 
of  the  Heathen  Gods,  Goddesses,  and 
demi-gods.  By  Robert  Whitcomb.  8vo., 
1678.  Dedicated  to  Nell  Gwyn.  With 
25  copper-plates. 

English  Particles  Exemplified  in  Sentences 
designed  for  Latin  Exercises.  By  William 
Willymott,  of  King's  College,  Cambridge, 
8vo.,  1702. 

The  Peculiar  Use  and  Signification  of  Certain 
Words  in  the  Latin  Tongue.  By  the  same, 
8vo ,  1705. 

Spiritual  Songs  for  Children.  By  John 
Wright,  1 2 mo.,  London,  1727  ;  i2mo., 
London,  n.d.  [about  1790.] 


WALES, 
The  Calendar,  Creed,  Lord's  Prayer,  Com- 
mandments, and  Seven  Good   Properties 
of  the  Church,  in  Welsh.     8vo.   [Edward 
Whitchurch],  1546. 
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A  Dictionary   in   English   and  Welsh,     By 
William   Salesbury.     410.,    London,    n.d. 

[1547} 
Cambrobrytannicae    Cymraecse  -  ve    Linguae 

Institutiones    et    Rudimenta.      By    John 

David  Rees.     Folio,  London,  1592. 
Grammatica  Britannica  in  usum  ejus  linguae 

studiosorum.    By  Henry  Salesbury,  of  Den- 
bigh.    8vo.,  London,  1593. 
A   Welsh   Grammar.      By  Maurice    Kyffin. 

i2mo.,  London,  1595. 
Antiquae    Linguae    Britannicae    Rudimenta. 

Per    Johannem    Davies,    SS.T.D.      8vo., 

1621. 
Antiquae  Linguae  [Cambro-]  Britannicae  Dic- 

tionarium  duplex.    By  John  Davies,  S.T.D. 

Folio,  London,  1632. 
A  New  and  Easy  Institution  of  Grammar. 

In   usum   Juventutis   Cambro-Britannicae. 

By  Jeremy  Taylor.     8vo.,  1647. 
The   British    Language   in   its   Lustre.     By 

Thomas  Jones.     8vo.,  1688,  1777. 
A  Welsh  Grammar.    By  W.  Gambold.    8vo., 

Carmarthen,  1727. 
Grammadeg  Cymraeg.    By  John  Rhydderch. 

Svo.,  Mwythig,  1728. 

SCOTLAND. 

The  earlier  scholastic  literature  of  North 
Britain  was  derived  partly  from  the  Continent 
and  partly  from  England.  Some  of  the 
books  printed  abroad  were  by  Scotish 
writers.  The  alliance  with  France  long  in- 
fluenced ideas  on  this  and  other  social  sub- 
jects. Knox  wanted  his  own  disciples  to 
work  the  scheme  for  instituting  schools  in 
every  parish  in  Scotland,  and  Samuel  Harmar 
advocated,  in  his  Gloucestershire^ s  Desire, 
1642,  a  similar  course  in  his  own  part  of 
the  country — a  purely  clerical  management 
and  control.  So  far  as  the  expense  went, 
even  down  to  the  middle  of  the  last  century, 
a  lad  might  be  maintained  at  Glasgow  or 
Aberdeen  University  for  ;^2o  a  year,  and,  if 
he  was  frugal,  his  board  would  not  cost  him 
above  ten  shillings  a  week. 

The  severity  of  school-discipline  seems  to 
have  lingered  in  Scotland  quite  as  long  and 
as  late  as  it  did  in  the  south.  The  English 
pedagogue  had  his  birch  and  his  cane  ;  in 
Scotland  it  was  the  taws — a  strip  of  leather 
cut  into  four  thongs,  and  administered  to  the 
person  of  the  unfortunate  pupil  by  his  more 


impatient  than  discerning  instructor.  The 
Scottish  tatvs,  in  fact,  approximated  in  type 
to  the  Russian  knout. 

We  have  all  heard  of  James  VI.  being 
educated  by  George  Buchanan.  The  master's 
son  was  a  fellow-pupil,  and  it  is  said  that 
when  the  young  King  should  have  been 
chastised,  little  Buchanan  was  whipped  in- 
stead— a  curious  instance  of  punishment  by 
proxy.  It  is  to  be  suspected  that  the  taws 
were  not  brought  into  requisition  here. 
Rudimenta  Puerorum  in  Artem  Grammati- 

cam.     By  John  Vaus,  of  Aberdeen.     4to., 

Parisiis,  1522,  1531,  1553. 
De   ratione   studii   puerilis.     By  Ludovicus 

Vives. 

See  Hazlitt's  School-hooks,  1888,  p.  118. 
Syntaxis   Joannis   Despauterii.     8vo.,   Edin- 

burgi,  1579. 
Despauterii  Grammaticae  Institutiones.    8vo., 

Edinburgi,  1579,  1580,  162 1. 
Breve  Compendium  de  Concordantiis  Gram- 

maticalibus.     8vo.,  Edinburgi,  1580. 

This  and  the  three  following  entries  belong  to 
this  section  by  virtue  of  the  place  of  origin. 
Dicta  Sapientum  Graeciae,  Erasmo  interprete. 

8vo.,  Edinburgi,  1580. 
Disticha  Moralia  Catonis.     8vo.,  Edinburgi, 

1580. 
Rudimenta  Grammatices.     By  Andrew  Sym- 

son.     4to.,  Edinburgi,  1587,  1607. 
Grammatice    Latine,    de    etymologia,    liber 

secundus.      4to.      [Cambridge,     Thomas 

Thomas,  1587.] 

This  was  apparently  designed  as  a  sequel  to 
Andrew  Symson's  RiuUtnenta,  1587.  See  Haz- 
litt's School-books, ^  1886,  p.  187. 

Grammatica  nova  in  usum  juventutis  Scoticae 
ad  methodum  revocata  ab  Alexandre 
Humio.  8vo.,  Edinburgi,  161 2.  Two 
parts. 

Dionysii  Catonis  Disticha  de  Moribus  ad 
Filium  ...  in  usum  Scholarum.  8vo., 
Edinburgi,  1620. 

The  New  Invention,  Intituled  Calligraphia, 
or  the  Art  of  Fair  Writing.  By  David 
Browne.     8vo.,  St.  Andrews,  1622. 

Institutiones  Grammaticae.  By  David  Wed- 
derburn.  Four  parts.  8vo.,  Abredonice, 
1634. 

An  A  B  C  [or  Horn-Book],  i2mo.,  Aber- 
deen, E.  Raban,  n.d.  [about  1625.] 

A  Short  Introduction  of  Grammar.  [By 
W.  Lily.]     8vo.,  Aberdeen,  1632. 
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The  ABC,  with  the  catechism  for  young 
children,  appointed  by  the  Act  of  the 
Church  and  Council  of  Scotland.  i2mo., 
1646. 

Historioe  Scoticie  Nomenclatura  Latino 
Vernacula.  By  Christopher  Irvine  or 
Irving  of  Goodwood.  8vo.  Edinburgh, 
1682,  1697. 

The  Scot's  Arithmetician,  or  Arithmetick  in 
all  its  parts,  with  many  necessary  tables 
and  cuts,  by  James  Patterson,  Mathema- 
tician.    i2mo.,  Edinburgh,  i68[5?] 

The  date  was  imperfect  in  the  copy  to  which  I 
was  indebted. 

Nova  et  artificiosa  Methodus  Docendi  lin- 
guam  Latinam.  By  John  Monro.  4to., 
London,  1687. 

A  Delectable  Little  History  in  Metre  of  a 
Lord  and  his  Three  Sons.  In  verse.  For 
the  use  of  schools.  i2mo.,  Edinburgh  or 
Glasgow,  1695,  1698,  1705,  1708.  Earlier 
editions  no  longer  known. 

Vocabularium  Duplex :  containing  a  New 
and  Curious  Vocabulary,  English  and 
Latin  [and  an  Appendix  on  History  and 
Geography].     i2mo.,  Edinburgh,  1698. 

Libamina  Junioribus  Philologis  degustanda, 
or  the  Locutions  of  the  Latin  Tongue  de- 
scribed and  illustrated.  8vo.,  Edinburgh, 
1702. 

The  Duty  of  Man  in  Choice  Sentences 
proper  for  Schools.  8vo.,  Edinburgh,  1702. 

An  Essay  for  Illustrating  the  Roman  Poets. 
For  the  use  of  Schools.  By  Thomas 
Jaffray,  M.A.     4to.,  Edinburgh,  1705. 

Precepts  of  Cato  in  English  Metre,  17 14. 
See  Earlier  English  School-books. 

Rudiments  of  the  Latin  Tongue,  by  Thomas 
Ruddiman.     8vo.,  Edinburgi,  1714. 

Grammaticce  Latinse  Institutiones.  By  the 
same.     8vo.,  Edinburgi,  1725-31.     2  vols. 

The  works  of  Ruddiman  were  probably  little 
used  in  England. 

Virgil's  Pastorals  and  Georgicks,  in  English 
Prose  with  Appendix,  shewing  Scotlands 
worldly  Interest,  by  J.  Hamilton  School- 
master in  East-Calder.  Svo.,  Edinburgh, 
1742. 

The  School -Boy  and  Young  Gentleman's 
Assistant,  being  a  Plan  of  Education.  By 
James  Todd.     8vo.,  Edinburgh,  1748. 


IRELAND. 
The  A.  B.  C.     8vo.,  Dublin,  1631. 
Primer  in  Irish.    By  John  O'Kearney.    Svo., 
Dublin,  157T. 

Includes  the  ABC,  Catechism,  Creed,   and 
Prayers. 

{To  be  continued.) 


jTrance  ann  Jtaip. 

A.D.    1769-70. 
[Concluded  from  p.  308.) 


LTHOUGH  you  are  sure  of  find- 
ing all  sorts  of  carriages  at 
Calais  to  bring  you  to  Paris, 
yet  I  would  advise  by  all  means 
the  bringing  over  your  own  post-chaise  from 
England  ;  for  if  you  should  have  a  mind  to 
make  a  tour  into  any  of  the  provinces  of 
France,  the  hiring  one  at  Paris  is  very  expen- 
sive, and  it  is  very  uncertain  if  you  can  meet 
with  one  to  your  mind  at  the  time  you  want 
it.  If  you  make  a  new  post-chaise  upon  the 
occasion,  it  will  be  best  to  have  it  painted 
plain  in  London  and  finished  at  Paris  before 
you  return,  as  their  gilding  and  varnishing  is 
better,  and  cheaper  than  ours. 

"A  great  many  of  the  English  are  led  into 
an  opinion  that,  if  they  take  an  apartment  in 
an  hotel  at  a  distance  from  the  quarter  the 
most  frequented  by  the  English,  they  shall 
live  at  a  much  cheaper  rate,  both  as  to  their 
lodging  and  diet,  which  I  found  to  be  a  mis- 
take from  my  own  experience,  and  the 
several  inquiries  I  made  at  different  hotels  : 
whatever  advantage  the  French  take  of  the 
English,  it  is  absurd  to  think  they  will  take 
it  on  one  side  the  river  and  not  on  the  other. 
It  is  at  Paris,  as  it  is  at  London.  There  are 
lodgings  of  all  prices,  but  if  you  will  have  a 
decent  apartment  upon  the  first  floor,  in  a 
convenient  part  of  the  town,  and  in  a  light 
airy  hotel,  you  can't  have  it  for  less  than  ten 
louis  a  month,  which  is  a  price  that  a  French- 
man must  give  :  if  you  go  to  the  second 
floor,  you  will  have  the  same  sort  of  apart- 
ment something  cheaper ;  and  if  this  is  too 
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dear,  you  may  find  a  cheaper  in  some  hotel 
where  the  rooms  are  dark,  where  the  court 
is  hardly  large  enough  for  a  coach  to  turn, 
and  where  the  dirt  and  filth  of  these  places 
is  the  more  offensive,  as  being  confined  in  a 
narrower  compass.  This  circumstance,  so 
shocking  to  an  Englishman,  is  looked  upon 
with  indifiference  by  a  Frenchman,  who  is 
used  to  put  a  fine  coat  upon  a  dirty  shirt, 
and  is  very  well  satisfied  with  his  lodging, 
however  surrounded  with  filth  of  all  kind, 
provided  there  be  but  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
gilding  and  looking-glass  in  his  apart- 
ment. .  .  . 

"  No  traiteur  will  give  you  a  dinner  at 
your  own  hotel  under  six  livres,  and  if  out 
of  economy  you  order  your  own  dinner,  let 
it  be  never  so  little,  he  will  make  it  come  at 
least  to  four  livres,  and  not  a  morsel  left  for 
your  servants,  in  case  you  should  have  so 
good  an  appetite,  as  to  make  a  meal  of  it 
yourself. 

"  Many  foreigners,  as  well  as  the  French, 
dine  at  the  Table  d'' Hotel,  where  you  have  as 
good  a  dinner  for  two  livres,  including  a  pint 
of  wine,  as  you  can  have  at  your  own  hotel 
for  six  livres  without  the  wine.  The  first 
company  meet  and  sit  down  to  table  exactly 
at  half  an  hour  after  one,  and  rise  at  half  an 
hour  after  two,  in  order  to  give  place  to  the 
second  company.  This  early  expeditious 
way  of  dining,  an  Englishman  would  not 
willingly  submit  to,  besides,  as  the  time 
allotted  is  but  short  there  is  but  little  con- 
versation to  be  expected  amongst  such  a 
mixt  company,  who  never  fail  of  bringing 
good  stomachs  with  them,  and  are  more 
intent  upon  eating  than  talking.  You  may 
dine  in  a  select  company  and  have  a  room 
to  yourself  at  three  livres  a  head.  But  this 
is  a  little  difficult  for  a  foreigner  to  manage, 
unless  he  makes  a  party  amongst  his  own 
countrymen. 

"  It  is  a  general  notion  that  living  at  Paris 
is  cheaper  than  at  London ;  whoever  thinks 
so,  will  find  himself  disappointed  when  he 
comes  to  the  trial.  Common  provisions 
may  be  rather  cheaper  than  at  our  market, 
but  their  best  fowls  are  as  dear  as  ours,  and 
their  best  ducks  as  dear  again.  He  will 
expect  a  saving  in  the  wine,  but  here  like- 
wise he  will  find  himself  deceived  ;  for  after 
he  has  been  used  to  drink  the  best  port  win  e 
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at  home,  imported  at  the  rate  of  eighteen 
pence  a  bottle,  he  will  be  obliged  to  give  at 
Paris  two  shillings  for  a  bottle  of  good 
burgundy  and  half-a-crown  for  claret  and  all 
foreign  wines  much  dearer.  The  only  thing 
that  is  cheaper,  is  fruit,  which  in  general  is 
pretty  much  on  a  par  with  ours.  This  is  the 
only  luxury  that  the  French  have  not  given 
that  attention  to,  which  it  deserves,  as  may 
be  s^en  by  inspecting  their  kitchen  gardens, 
where  no  care  is  taken  to  propagate  that 
variety  of  fruit  which  we  have  in  England, 
where  everything  seems  to  be  left  to  Nature, 
no  art  being  used  either  in  preparing  their 
borders  or  in  pruning  their  trees.  ...  I 
must  except  however  their  pears,  which  have 
a  higher  flavour  than  ours,  and  a  particular 
sort  of  peach  at  Montreuil  near  Paris,  which 
is  reckoned  better  than  the  best  of  ours.  .  .  . 
"And  now  I  am  upon  the  subject  of 
economy,  let  me  mention  one  material  article, 
and  that  is,  the  difi'erence  of  the  expence 
in  travelling  post,  which  is  not  half  so  much 
in  France  as  in  England,  at  least  in  the 
manner  I  travelled,  as  may  be  seen  ...  by 
comparing  the  charge  from  1  .ondon  to  Dover 
with  that  from  Calais  to  Paris.  I  would 
advise  the  travelling  through  France,  in  the 
summer  time,  when  the  roads  are  good,  and 
that  you  are  not  obliged  to  be  continually  upon 
the  pave  but  make  use  of  the  lower  road  at 
pleasure,  which  is  not  to  be  practised  with 
safety  in  the  winter  season. 

"As  to  the  article  of  dress,  the  French 
have  put  that  matter  now  upon  a  very  easy 
footing ;  men  of  fashion  walk  in  the  gardens 
full  dressed  without  a  sword,  and  frequently 
come  into  the  boxes  at  the  play  house  in  a 
frock.  An  Englishman  is  always  advised  to 
leave  his  cloaths  behind  him,  and  to  make 
all  new  at  Paris,  for  which  I  can  see  no 
reason,  but  of  having  the  pleasure  of  making 
a  new  coat ;  for  the  cloaths  he  wore  at 
S'.  James's  are  just  as  fashionable  at  Paris 
with  this  difference  only,  that  if  he  is  there 
in  summertime  what  ever  his  age  may  be,  he 
must  wear  a  silk  coat.  .  .  . 

"  The  French  comedy  ...  is  the  best  as 
well  as  the  most  agreeable  school  he  can  go 
to,  where  he  will  insensibly  acquire  the  true 
tone  and  accent  of  the  French  tongue,  and 
whenever  he  is  able  to  keep  pace  with  the 
soubrette  and  to  understand   all   she   utters 
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with  that  amazing  volubility  of  tongue,  he 
may  be  satisfied  that  he  has  made  a  very 
considerable  progress  in  the  French  language. 
He  will  do  well  for  some  time  to  read  the 
play  before  he  goes.      Remember  to  have 
the  Dictionary  of  Richelet   and   the   Diet. 
Comique  of  Le  Roux  always  ready  at  hand. . .  . 
"  One  word  more  of  advice  to  my  young 
traveller  and  that  is  to  travel  alone  and  to 
avoid  his  countrymen  when  he  comes  to  his 
journeys  end  ;   a  piece  of  advice   that   will 
seldom  be  followed,  as  it  would  deprive  him 
of  the  greatest  comfort  in  life,  the  conversa- 
tion of  an  agreeable  companion,  in  a  strange 
country.     And  it  is  for  that  very  reason  I 
recommend   it,    as   it   will    be   a   means   of 
forcing  him  into  French  company,  and  con- 
sequently   of    acquiring    that   improvement 
which  ought  to  be  the  object  of  his  journey. 
Besides   a  little   experience  will  show  how 
many  inconveniences  he  subjects  himself  to 
for  the   sake   of  this  agreeable   companion 
upon  the  road.     One  wants  the  glass  of  the 
chaise  up,  the  other  wishes  to  have  it  down  ; 
one   is   suffocated   with    heat,    the   other  is 
starved  with  cold.     One  likes  to  travell  by 
day,  the  other  by  night,  one  is  desirous  of 
stopping  now  and  then  to  make  his  observa- 
tions, the  other   having  no  curiosity  about 
him,  thinks  of  nothing  but   hurrying  on  as 
fast  as  he  can.     Thus  they  go  on  in  a  kind 
of  matrimonial  state,  and  cannot  well  get  a 
divorce  till  they  return  to  their  own  country. 


C6e  antiquarp'0  eote^lBoob. 


The  houses  shown  in  the  accompanying 
illustration  are  Nos.  6  and  7,  Aldgate  High 
Street,  and  are,  according  to  Mr.  Philip 
Norman,  F.S.A.,  the  last  remaining  portion 
of  the  Saracen's  Head,  a  well-known  coach- 
ing-house. "As  far  back  as  1681,"  says  the 
City  Press,  "  coaches  plied  from  this  hostelry 
to  Norwich,  and  Strype,  writing  early  in  the 
next  century,  states  that  the  house  was  '  very 
large  and  of  a  considerable  trade.'  There 
was,  not  long  ago,  another  house  forming 
part  of  the  inn,  and  corresponding  with  the 
above,  viz.,  5,  Aldgate  High  Street,   but  it 


has  been  demolished.  The  name  of  the 
inn  was  discernible  beneath  the  paint  on  the 
fronts  of  these  houses  until  a  few  years  ago. 
Behind  the  buildings  is  a  yard  which  was 
formerly  the  yard  of  the  Saracen's   Head, 


and  was  once  galleried,  after  the  old-time 
manner.  The  houses  illustrated  are  the 
most  picturesque  remains  of  Old  London  in 
Aldgate  ;  and  the  timbered  fronts,  with  the 
pilasters    §0    finely   carved   with    fruit    and 
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flowers,  are  an  evidence  of  the  great  taste  and 
delicacy  of  design  and  proportion  which 
animated  the  London  builder  250  years  or 
so  ago.  The  rooms  within,  which  number 
about  eight  in  each  house,  are  small  and  not 
remarkable  save  for  a  pretty  little  basket 
grate  or  two,  and  a  few  neat  chimney-pieces, 
all  in  the  plain  good  taste  of  a  middle-class 
house  of  the  seventeenth  century.  The 
balustrade  at  the  top  rails  in  the  leads,  to 
which  doors  from  the  attic  storeys  give 
access.  Here  in  summer-time  is  a  pleasant 
sitting-place,  and  from  here  at  all  times  can 
be  obtained  an  animated  view  down  White- 
chapel  and  up  Leadenhall  Street.  The 
premises  were  sold  recently  on  the  death  of 
the  freeholder,  but  were  repurchased  by  a 
member  of  the  freeholder's  family,  and  these 
interesting  and  picturesque  remains  of  a 
bygone  age  are  not,  apparently,  immediately 
threatened  with  rebuilding." 


antiquarian  Il5eto0, 

[  We  shall  be  glad  to  receive  information  from  our  readers 
for  insertion  under  this  Aeading.] 


Professor  Starr,  of  Chicago,  who  for  many  years 
has  made  a  study  of  the  ethnographical  aspects  of 
the  interior  of  Mexico,  has  presented  his  valuable 
collection  of  objects,  gathered  during  various  ex- 
peditions into  the  heart  of  Mexico,  to  the  Folk- 
Lore  Society,  and  the  latter  have,  through  the 
medium  of  their  president,  Mr.  E.  Sidney  Hart- 
land,  offered  to  place  the  collection  on  permanent 
deposit  in  the  Museum  of  Archaeology  and  Eth- 
nology at  Cambridge.  The  antiquarian  committee, 
on  the  report  of  Dr.  Haddon,  have  recommended 
that  the  offer  be  gratefully  accepted. 

^  ^  ^ 

By  the  purchase  of  the  Toovey  Library,  says 
Literature,  Mr.  J.  Pierpont  has  secured Ja  collection 
of  rare  and  beautiful  books  -gone,  alas!  as  so 
many  others  are  going,  across  the  Atlantic.  The 
gem  of  the  collection  is  the  tallest  existing  copy  of 
the  first  folio  of  Shakespeare,  which  measures 
i3§  inches  by  8J  inches,  and  is  additionally  interest- 
ing from  the  fact  that  the  original  calf  binding  carries 
the  arms  of  Sir  Robert  Sydney,  Earl  of  Leicester. 
It  is  full  of  leaves  with  rough  edges.  The  library 
contains  some  fine  monuments  of  the  early  English 
printers,  notably  a  copy  of  the  Boke  0/  St.  Albans. 
The  Aldines  include  all  of  the  first  note.     But  the 


library  is  particularly  rich  in  books  bound  by  the 
great  French  binders.  These  were  picked  up  in 
Paris  during  the  past  quarter  of  a  century  by  the 
late  James  Toovey  at  prices  which  are  absurdly 
low  when  compared  with  those  which  obtain 
to-day.  Toovey's  shop  in  Piccadilly  was  for  many 
years  a  favourite  haunt  of  the  more  wealthy  class 
of  book-collectors  —  Mr.  Gladstone,  Cardinal 
Manning,  Prince  L.  L.  Bonaparte,  and  Henry 
Huth.  The  last-named  is  said  to  have  christened 
the  place  "The  Temple  of  Leather,"  from  the 
owner's  weakness  for  old  morocco  bindings.  He 
die<f  six  years  ago,  but  had  relinquished  any  active 
share  in  the  business  some  years  before  that. 

^  ^  ^^ 

In  the  course  of  extending  Messrs.  Southwell's 
carpet  manufactory  at  Bridgnorth,  which  stands 
on  the  site  of  the  ancient  house  of  the  Franciscan 
or  Grey  Friars,  founded  in  the  middle  part  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  a  grave  has  just  been  discovered 
in  the  sandstone  rock  about  5  feet  below  the  surface 
of  the  ground.  At  the  head  of  the  grave,  on  the 
perpendicular  face  of  the  rock,  in  the  position 
corresponding  to  an  ordinary  headstone,  is  carefully 
carved  a  plain  round  moulding  about  3  inches 
broad,  forming  a  trefoil  2  feet  11  inches  across  the 
base,  and  2  feet  4  inches  high.  Within  this  can  be 
seen  faint  incised  lines  describing  a  circle,  within 
which  is  an  indistinct  design,  of  which  a  careful 
tracing  will  be  made.  Below  the  trefoil  may  have 
been  an  inscription,  but  if  so,  it  has  been  chiselled 
away.  At  the  bottom  of  the  grave  are  two  square 
stones,  between  which  the  head  of  the  interred 
body  would  rest,  over  which  a  square  flagstone 
was  laid.  Only  some  few  bones  remained,  the  rest 
having  decayed.  Several  other  interments  were 
discovered  near  the  same  spot  some  years  ago, 
which  doubtless  prove  it  to  have  been  a  portion  of 
the  cemetery  of  the  friary.  In  one  instance  the 
hands  of  the  person  were  crossed  upon  the  breast, 
and  a  paten  and  chalice  had  been  buried  with  the 
body.  The  bones  were  reverently  interred  again  ; 
the  paten  and  chalice  were  placed  in  St.  Leonard's 
Church. — Shreivsbury  Chronicle,  October  27. 
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Mr.  J.  C.  Stevens  sold  yesterday  a  fine  collection 
of  Benin  relics,  also  some  antiquities,  pottery, 
ancient  bronze  implements,  etc.,  from  the  collection 
of  the  late  Sir  Henry  Dryden.  The  Dryden 
collection  included  a  colossal  stone  head,  of  con- 
siderable artistic  merit,  found  in  Peshawar  by 
Colonel  Carmichael  in  1852 — £6  5s.  The  Benin 
curiosities  included  a  number  of  specimens  dis- 
covered in  a  storehouse  in  the  King's  part  of  the 
town  some  little  time  after  its  capture  on  Feb- 
ruary 15,  1897.  The  more  important  of  these 
articles  included  the  following :  Plaque,  with 
representations  of  two  human  figures,  one  of  which 
is  a  warrior  holding  a  ceremonial  sword,  30  guineas ; 
plaque  with  a  king  with  attendants  kneeling  on 
each  side  holding  up  his  hands  and  elbows :  his 
legs  and  feet  are  represented  by  conventionalized 
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mud  or  cat  fishes,  24  guineas ;  head  of  a  female 
cast  in  metal,  with  pointed  head-dress  and  a  high 
choker  of  coral,  a  badge  of  rank,  32  guineas;  two 
other  bronze  heads,  30  guineas  each  ;  hollow-cast 
metal  human  figure,  the  beehive  head-dress  with  a 
serpent  coiled  round  the  aperture  at  the  top, 
17  mches  high,  21  guineas  ;  and  a  large  metal  bell, 
10  inches  high,  one  side  with  a  human  head  in 
relief,  22  guineas.  Some  of  the  best  specimens  of 
the  Benin  relics  were  purchased  for  the  Royal 
Museum  in  Berlin.  A  New  Zealand  Maori  dried 
head  sold  for  20  guineas,  and  an  artificially  shrunk 
head  of  an  Indian  chief  of  the  Jivaro  tribe  for 
15  guineas. — Times,  November  8. 

^  ^g  ^ 

Messrs.  Sotheby,  Wilkinson  and  Hodge  sold 
on  Monday  and  Tuesday,  November  6  and  7,  the 
Tixall  Library,  formed  by  Sir  W.  Aston  temp. 
James  I.  The  most  interesting  books  and  MSS. 
realized  very  high  prices,  some  of  which  follow  : 
Liber  Assisarum  et  Placitorum  Coronae,  MS., 
Saec.  XIIL,  ^27  los.  Aston  State  Papers,  /'113. 
Bewick's  Quadrupeds,  first  edition,  uncut,  1790, 
/51  Heroica  Eulogia,  MS.,  with  paintings  by 
William  Bowyer,  Keeper  of  the  Archives  in  the 
Tower  temp.  Elizabeth.  ;^66.  Burton's  Historical 
Anecdotes  of  the  Constables,  Viscounts  Dunbar, 
original  MS.,  1761,  ^33  13s.  William  Camden, 
Various  Papers  and  Autograph  Letters,  1609-19, 
^29  los.  Account  of  the  "  Intierment "  of 
Catherine  of  Aragon  in  the  Monastery  of  Peter- 
borough, January  29,  1535,  /29.  Chronicle  of 
England,  by  Matthew  of  Westminster,  Saec.  XIV., 
/19  los.  Gospels  and  Epistles  in  a  Northern 
English  Dialect,  Saec.  XIV.,  £^0  los.  Gower, 
Confessio  Amantis,  1554,  £14.  MS.  Horae  on 
vellum,  formerly  in  the  possession  of  the  Monta- 
cutes,  Earls  of  Salisbury,  Saec.  XIV.,  ^35. 
Josephus  in  French,  printed  on  vellum  (wanting 
nine  leaves),  Paris,  Verard,  1492,  ;f  225.  Lydgate's 
Story  of  CEdipus,  MS.  on  vellum,  fourteenth 
century,  £iy  los.  A.  Mantegna,  Tabulae  Triumphi 
Caesaris,  1598,  ;fi6  los.  King  James  II. 's  Manual 
of  Prayers,  H.  Hills,  n.d.,  £25  los.  Officia,  etc., 
MS.  on  vellum,  with  thirteen  finely  painted  minia- 
tures, early  sixteenth  century,  /60.  Piranesi, 
Vedute  di  Roma,  2  vols.,  s.d.,  ;^i6.  Ridinger 
Jagtbare  Thiere,  Der  Edlen  Jagtbarkeit,  etc., 
/105  i8s.  Ledger-Book  of  St.  Agatha's  Abbey, 
Richmond,  co.  York,  Saec.  XIIL- XIV.,  ;fii9. 
Shakspeare,  Second  Folio  (hole  in  title-page  and 
several  others),  1632,  £101.  Sir  B.  Skelton,  Lieu- 
tenant of  the  Tower  temp.  James  II.,  Original 
Heraldic  MSS.  (three),  /86.  Captain  John 
Stevens's  Journal  of  Travels,  MS.,  1690,  /20  los. 
Izaak  Walton's  Lives,  first  edition,  presentation 
copy,  1670,  ^27.  Total  of  two  days'  sale, 
^2,748  5s.  6d. — Athenesum,  November  11. 


PROCEEDINGS  OF  ARCHAEOLOGICAL 
SOCIETIES. 

Numismatic  Society,  October  19. — Sir  J.  Evans, 
president,  in  the  chair.  —  Mr.  C.  Bennet  Lawes 
was  elected  a  member.      Mr.   R.  A.  Hoblyn  ex- 


hibited a  series  of  Irish  groats  of  Mary  and  Philip, 
dated  1553,  1555,  1556,  and  1557.  As  Mary's 
marriage  to  Philip  did  not  take  place  till  July,  1554, 
the  date  1553  must  be  a  blunder.  Mr.  Hoblyn  also 
showed  a  medal  of  Charles  II.,  commemorating  his 
departure  from  Scheveningen  in  1660.  This  medal, 
which  was  the  work  of  Pieter  van  Abeele,  was 
made  into  a  box,  containing  two  medalets  of 
Charles  II.,  one  commemorating  his  restoration, 
the  other  his  marriage.-  Mr.  T.  Bliss  exhibited 
some  rare  pennies  of  ./Cthelwulf  and  Alfred,  and 
Mr.  C.  E.  Simpson  an  unpublished  half-groat  of 
Aberystwith,  struck  during  the  reign  of  Charles  I. 
— Mr.  J.  Young  showed  two  Aquitaine  gros  of 
Edwarcl  III.,  reading  Dominus  Hibernia  instead  of 
Dominus  Aquitania. — Mr.  W.  Webster  exhibited  a 
penny  of  Eadred  struck  at  Axminster,  being  an  un- 
published mint  of  that  reign. — Mr.  G.  F.  Hill  read 
a  paper  on  "  The  Coinage  of  the  High-Priests  of 
Olba  and  of  the  Districts  of  Cennatis  and  Lalassis." 
It  appears  from  the  coins  that  Ajax,  the  Toparch 
of  Cennatis  and  Lalassis,  ruled  from  10- 11  to 
14- 15  A.D.,  and  that  M.  Antonius  Polemo,  High- 
Priest  of  Olba  and  dynast  of  the  same  districts,  is 
to  be  placed  some  time  between  17  and  36  a.d. 
Professor  Ramsay's  identification  of  this  Polemo 
with  the  eldest  son  of  Polemo  I.,  Eusebes  and 
Pythodoris  (mentioned,  but  not  named,  by  Strabo) 
is  supported  by  all  the  evidence,  numismatic  and 
historical. — Athenaum,  October  28. 

^  ^  <^ 

British  School  at  Athens. — At  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  subscribers  to  this  school,  held  yesterday 
in  the  rooms  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  an 
interesting  report  was  submitted  by  the  hon. 
secretary,  Mr.  W.  Loring,  of  the  work  of  the  past 
session.  The  principal  corporate  undertakings  of 
the  school  were  the  excavations  at  Naucratis  and  at 
Phylakopi  (Melos).  The  first  is  a  new  enterprise, 
for  which  a  special  fund  was  raised  by  the  Society 
of  Dilettanti,  the  Ashmolean  Museum  at  Oxford, 
and  the  Fitzwilliam  Museum  at  Cambridge.  The 
site  of  the  Great  Helleaion  was  found,  not  at  the 
south,  where  previous  explorers  had  placed  it,  but 
at  the  north  end  of  the  Mounts  of  Gaif,  and  cleared, 
a  quantity  of  dedications  to  the  gods  of  the  Greeks 
and  to  many  individual  deities,  placing  the  identity 
beyond  question.  Fifth  century  terra-cotta  relics 
of  an  Aphrodite  cultus,  interesting  early  sculpture, 
and  the  plans  of  two  successive  shrines  were  un- 
earthed. The  principal  result  at  Phylakopi  was 
the  discovery  of  a  very  perfect  Negaron  of  Myce- 
naean type.  The  final  emancipation  of  Crete  from 
Turkish  rule  has  opened  out  even  more  important 
areas  for  exploration,  and  a  series  of  sites  has  been 
secured  for  British  enterprise,  including  Knossos, 
the  city  of  Minos,  and  the  seat  of  the  ancient  sea- 
power  of  Crete  ;  Praesos,  a  chief  stronghold  of  the 
original  Eteocretan  race ;  Lyttos,  regarded  as  the 
model  Dorian  city  ;  and  the  famous  Diktaean  cave, 
the  legendary  birthplace  of  Zeus.  The  committee 
thinks  it  may  be  found  desirable  to  concentrate  on 
Crete  for  several  years  to  come  all  the  energies  and 
funds  available  for  excavation.  The  report  con- 
cluded by  stating  that  a  scheme  has  been  devised 
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for  organizing  a  British  school  in  Rome  on  the 
lines  of  that  at  Athens.  Sir  W.  Anson,  MP.,  who 
presided,  heartily  congratulated  the  subscribers  on 
the  work  done  during  the  past  session,  and  pointed 
out  the  necessity  for  further  subscriptions.  He 
proceeded  to  compare  the  difference  between 
classical  studies  in  the  early  fifties  and  those  of 
to-day.  Then  the  classical  periods  were  studied 
mainly  as  literature,  with  occasional  incursions 
into  philology,  in  which  he  did  not  take  part ;  now 
it  was  to  a  great  extent  the  laborious  compilation 
of  results.  The  modern  minuteness  of  study 
tended  to  narrow  the  intellectual  range,  and  he 
should  like  to  see  classical  archaeology,  except  as 
to  its  results,  made  a  matter  of  post-graduate  study. 
Mr.  F.  E.  Thompson  seconded  the  motion,  which 
was  carried,  and  Mr.  D.  G.  Hogarth  (the  director 
of  the  school)  gave  a  most  attractive  glimpse  of  the 
great  finds  which  await  excavators  in  Crete.  At 
Knossos  inscriptions,  he  said,  had  been  discovered 
which  are  now  proved  to  be  a  sign- writing  anterior 
to  the  use  of  the  Phoenician  alphabet,  and  from 
time  to  time  Mussulman  farmers  in  Crete  had 
lighted  on  tombs  of  remarkable  archaeological  rich- 
ness.— Morning  Post,  October  31. 

^  ^  ^ 

Royal  Arch^ological  Institute.  —  General 
meeting,  November  i,  Sir  Henry  H.  Howorth, 
president,  in  the  chair  — Mr.  C.  J.  Praetorius  ex- 
hibited a  bronze  celt  found  in  the  parish  of 
Llangefni,  Anglesey.  It  was  found  by  a  plough- 
man in  the  year  1856.  There  is  no  ornament  or 
design  on  this  implement ;  the  only  unusual  point 
is  that  it  is  somewhat  larger  and  heavier  than 
many  others  of  this  type. — Mr.  R.  E.  Goolden 
exhibited  photographs  of  remains  of  pile  dwellings 
at  Hedsor,  Buckinghamshire,  and  briefly  described 
the  work  of  excavations  which  was  carried  on  this 
year. — Judge  Baylis,  Q.C.,  treasurer  of  the  Inner 
Temple,  read  a  paper  on  two  doorways  and  frag- 
ment of  a  staircase  and  arch  recently  found  in  the 
east  wall  of  the  inner  buttery  of  the  Inner  Temple, 
supposed  to  be  part  of  the  building  occupied  by  the 
ancient  order  of  Knights  Templars,  and  called  the 
Novum  Templum.  He  exhibited  plans  and  photo- 
graphs made  by  Mr.  Frederick  Downing,  surveyor 
of  the  Inner  Temple,  to  illustrate  his  paper. — 
Mr.  F.  J.  Haverfield,  F.S.A.,  contributed  a  paper 
on  the  "  Sepulchral  Banquet  on  Roman  Tomb- 
stones." The  origin  of  the  relief  can  be  traced  far 
back  beyond  Greece.  A  relief  found  in  the 
Euphrates  Valley  by  Sir  Henry  Layard  shows  the 
King  Assurbanipal  reclining  on  a  couch,  and  hold- 
ing in  his  hand  a  cup  ;  in  front  is  a  small  round 
three-legged  table,  near  his  feet  is  his  Queen  seated 
in  a  chair,  and  at  either  end  of  the  relief  are 
servants  waiting  upon  him.  This  form  of  relief 
was  adopted  by  the  Greeks  for  funeral  monuments, 
but  it  is  doubtful  whether  they  interpreted  them  as 
banqueting  scenes  from  real  life,  or  as  a  funeral 
banquet,  or  as  a  banquet  in  Hades.  From  Greece 
this  kind  of  relief  passed  to  Italy,  and  diffused 
itself  over  the  Roman  world.  Mr.  Haverfield 
mentioned  that  many  of  this  type  found  in  Africa 
include  figures  of  women  reclining  on  the  couch, 


and  that  those  from  the  Rhine,|Danube  and  Britain 
are  closely  connected  with  the  army,  and  largely, 
though  not  exclusi%'ely,  used  for  the  tombstones  of 
women ;  but  he  was  not  able  to  explain  why  this 
form  of  relief  was  specially  chosen  for  the  tomb- 
stones of  females.  The  conventional  type  of  the 
Romans  resembling  the  Assyrian  original  is  a  re- 
markable instance  of  the  permanence  of  detail 
which  must  have  lasted  in  Asia  and  Europe  for  at 
least  a  thousand  years.  Mr.  Haverfield  also  con- 
tributed a  short  paper  on  a  Roman  charm  from 
Cirencester.  Mr.  W.  H.  St.  John  Hope,  Mr.  G.  E  . 
Fox,  and  Mr.  Talfourd  Ely  took  part  in  the  dis- 
cussions on  these  papers. — Communicated  by  the  Hon 
Secretary. 

^  ^  -O^ 

British  Arch^ological  Association. — Novem- 
ber I,  Dr.  W.  de  Gray  Birch,  vice-president,  in  the 
chair. — A  paper  was  read  by  Mr.  C.  H.  Compton 
on  "  The  Recent  Discoveries  at  the  Tower  of 
London."  He  said  these  discoveries  were  made 
last  spring  in  the  course  of  excavations  for  the  new 
buildings  for  the  use  of  the  garrison,  and  include  a 
quantity  of  stone,  lead  and  iron  shot  embedded  in 
masonry  ;  a  flask  of  wine,  supposed  to  be  canary  ; 
many  paving  tiles,  a  block  of  Roman  masonry,  and 
four  lengths  of  the  flue  of  a  hypocaust.  At  the 
time  of  the  discovery  it  was  suggested  that  the  shot 
were  relics  of  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt's  rebellion  in 
the  first  year  of  Queen  Mary's  reign  (1553),  but  an 
examination  of  the  contemporary  historians,  Holin- 
shed,  Grafton  and  Stow,  shows  conclusively  that 
Wyatt  never  attacked  the  Tower,  and  that 
Harrison  Ainsworth's  account  in  his  Tower  oj 
London  of  the  siege  by  Wyatt  was  purely  imaginary, 
and  that  the  shot  were  more  probably  the  result  of 
the  attack  on  the  Tower  by  the  Earls  of  March, 
Salisbury,  and  Warwick  in  1460,  during  the  Wars 
of  the  Roses.  The  latter  supposition  was  rather 
strengthened  by  an  examination  of  one  of  the  cast- 
iron  shot  (brought  with  some  of  the  other  relics  for 
exhibition),  which  bears,  sunken  within  a  circle, 
but  somewhat  defaced,  the  letter  H  surmounted 
by  a  crown.  This  might  identify  the  shot  as  be- 
longing to  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  The  shot  is  of 
cast  iron,  about  the  size  of  a  cricket-ball.  The 
Roman  remains  discovered  were  partly  on  the  site 
of  the  Cold  Harbour  Tower,  on  the  south-west  side 
of  the  White  Tower,  and,  taken  in  conjunction  with 
the  portion  of  the  Roman  wall  which  was  dis- 
covered near  in  1881  on  the  south-east,  are  a  valu- 
able confirmation  of  the  tradition  that  there  was  a 
Roman  occupation  of  the  site  of  the  present  Tower 
of  London.  The  Relics  were  found  at  a  depth  of 
9  feet  6  inches  below  the  surface,  and  about  16  feet 
west  of  the  White  Tower. — Mr.  Allen  S.  Walker 
read  a  paper  upon  "The  Guildhall  Porch,"  in  the 
course  of  which  he  said  a  Guildhall  was  thought  to 
have  been  in  existence  in  the  time  of  Edward  the 
Confessor  ;  if  so,  it  was  situated  most  probably  in 
Aldermanbury,  where  the  Guildhall  was  prior  to 
the  fifteenth  century.  The  arms  of  the  Confessor 
figure  in  the  crypt  and  porch  of  the  Guildhall. 
The  present  building  was  commenced  in  141 1,  and 
completed  in  1437.   The  porch  was  built  in  1425-26. 
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The  Great  Fire  of  1666  left  the  walls  of  the  great 
hall  standing,  also  the  porch,  which  is  a  fine  speci- 
men of  Perpendicular  Gothic,  having  panelled  walls 
and  groined  and  vaulted  roof,  the  filling  in  l>etween 
the  ribs  being  of  chalk.  The  bosses  at  the  inter- 
sections of  the  ribs  bear  the  arms  of  Edward  the 
Confessor  and  Henry  VI.  At  the  present  time  the 
porch  may  be  seen  in  much  the  same  condition  as 
It  was  left  after  the  Great  Fire,  the  stonework 
showing  distinctly  the  marks  of  the  flames.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  the  contemplated  "  restoration," 
at  an  estimated  cost  of  /250,  will  not  obliterate 
these  interesting  memorials.  It  is  said  that  during 
the  fire  the  interior  of  the  f)orch  burned  "  like  a 
bright  shining  coale,  as  if  it  had  been  a  palace  of 
gold,  or  a  great  building  of  burnished  brass." — 
Mrs.  Collier  submitted  for  exhibition  a  boxwood 
nutmeg-grater,  nicely  carved  in  the  form  of  a  lady's 
shoe,  the  sole  being  of  metal,  forming  the  scraper. 
It  is  of  foreign  make,  and  of  the  latter  half  of  the 
last  century, — The  hon.  secretary  announced  that 
Mr.  C.  Lynam  had  accepted  the  office  of  hon. 
treasurer  of  the  association  vacated  by  the  resigna- 
tion of  Mr.  Blashill.— The  Rev.  H.  J.  D.  Astley 
gave  a  brief  resume  of  the  antiquarian  discoveries 
during  the  recess.  —  Communicated  by  the  Hon. 
Secretary. 

^  ^  ^ 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Society  of  Biblical  Arche- 
ology, held  on  November  7,  Professor  A.  H. 
Sayce,  LL.D.,  president,  in  the  chair,  Mr.  F. 
Legge,  one  of  the  delegates  of  the  society,  read  a 
report  on  the  twelfth  Congress  of  Orientalists  held 
at  Rome  October  3-15. 

^  ^  ^ 

There  was  a  largely-attended  meeting  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Royal  Society  of  Antiquaries  in 
Ireland  held  on  Tuesday  evening,  the  31st  ult.,  at 
their  rooms,  6,  St.  Stephen's  Green. — The  paper 
by  Mr.  H.  Berry  proved  most  interesting,  dealing 
as  it  did  with  one  of  the  old  Dublin  guilds,  that  of 
the  Holy  Trinity,  from  the  periods  1438- 1671. 
From  no  source  do  we  gain  a  better  insight  into 
the  life  of  former  citizens,  and  obtain  a  picture  of 
the  Dublin  of  long  ago,  than  from  these  old  records 
which,  when  deciphered  and  put  together  in  the 
pleasant  fashion  adopted  by  Mr.  Berry,  form  most 
interesting  reading,  and  the  resolution  passed  by 
the  meeting  that  the  paper  be  referred  to  the 
council  for  publication  will  meet  with  universal 
approval— The  Rev.  Mr.  Williams  read  a  pajjer  on 
"  Castle  Bernard,"  which  was  of  interest  to  those 
who  knew  the  locality.  The  lantern  slides  were 
well  shown,  and  the  usual  votes  of  thanks  were 
passed  to  the  authors  of  the  papers  submitted. — 
Irish  Times,  November  3. 

^  ^  ^ 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Newcastle  Society  of 
Antiquaries,  held  on  October  25,  Dr.  Hodgkin, 
the  chairman,  referred  to  thePalmyrene  inscription 
at  South  Shields.  Recently,  he  said,  forty  new 
Palmyrene  texts  had  been  discovered  in  Palestine. 
One  was  calculated  to  date  from  about  the  year 
202  A.D.,  being  thus  a  contemporary  of  the  one  at 


South  Shields. — Mr.  Philip  E.  Mather  read  a  paper 
on  "  An  Old  Local  Family's  Estate,"  referring  to 
Greenlands,  Westoe,  South  Shields.  —  Mr.  S.  S. 
Carr  gave  an  account  of  "A  Heraldic  Visitation  to 
Seaton  Delaval  in  the  Nineteenth  Century." — Mr. 
John  Robinson  read  a  paper  concerning  the  original 
promotors  of  the  Assembly  Rooms,  Newcastle. — 
Mr.  John  Ventress  exhibited  rubbings  of  merchants' 
marks  from  the  Athol  Chantry,  St.  Andrew's 
Church,  Newcastle,  and  from  the  wall  of  a  house 
at  Low  Elswick,  Newcastle. 

^  ^  ^ 

Lancashire  and  Cheshire  Antiquarian  Society. 
—  This  society  met  Ijist  evening  at  Chetham's 
College,  under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  C.  W.  Sutton. 
— Mr.  T.  Middleton  read  a  paper,  giving  some  inter- 
esting extracts  from  writings  in  an  old  family  Bible 
of  the  Hydes  of  Denton. — The  Rev.  Canon  Henn 
submitted  the  original  deed  of  ownership  of  a  pew  in 
St.  John's  Church,  Manchester.— A  paper  on  "  A 
Recent  Discovery  of  Cinerary  Urns  on  Bleasdale 
Moor  "  was  read  by  Mr.  S.  Jackson.  Bleasdale  is 
a  district  some  few  miles  from  Preston,  and  has 
lofty  hills  and  fells  stretching  north  and  east.  In 
the  valley  land  between  Beacon  Hill  and  Parbeck 
Fell  (behind  which  lies  Chipping  Camp)  ran  the 
old  Roman  road  from  Ribchester  to  Lancaster. 
In  1898  Mr.  Jackson  came  across  a  curious  circle 
in  the  grass,  some  24  yards  in  diameter.  He  ex- 
amined it,  and  with  the  help  of  the  farmer  who 
owned  the  land  he  dug  across  it,  but  at  the  time  he 
found  nothing.  He  came  back  again  and  was  more 
fortunate.  He  found  five  tree-logs  placed  in  front 
of  each  other,  and  in  the  centre  of  the  circle  were 
three  cinerary  urns.  Of  these  interesting  relics 
Mr.  Jackson  presented  photographs.  He  proceeded 
to  discuss  the  probable  date  of  the  deposit,  and 
suggested  that  the  Bleasdale  fastnesses  were  the 
probable  refuge  of  the  original  inhabitants  from  the 
coast  of  Morecambe,  or  by  the  rivers  Lune  and 
Wyre,  from  the  sea-rovers  who  made  inroads  on 
that  coast.  It  was  to  these  people  he  attributed 
the  deposit  of  the  urns.  From  implements  dis- 
covered in  the  Bleasdale  district,  it  was  evident  that 
man  in  the  Neolithic  Age  inhabited  the  Garstang 
district  of  the  Fylde.  —  Last  came  a  paper  by 
Mr.  M.  Hamnett  on  "  Melandra  Castle,"  the  site 
of  a  Roman  station  near  Glossop.  The  society  has 
established  an  exploration  fund  in  regard  to  the 
castle,  which  is  the  property  of  Lord  Howard  of 
Glossop.  The  excavations  made  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Mr.  John  Garstang  have  so  far  determined 
the  nature  and  positions  of  the  corner  turrets  of  the 
Roman  fort,  the  eastern  entrance,  with  its  guard 
chambers,  a  greater  part  of  the  pretorium,  or  some 
group  of  buildings  of  importance,  and  the  position 
of  the  western  entrance.  An  endeavour  is  projected 
to  locate  the  position  of  the  Roman  burial-ground, 
which  should  yield  inscriptions  and  other  interest- 
ing memorials.  It  is  believed  that  a  clue  to  its 
position  has  been  found.  —  Manchester  Guardian, 
November  4. 
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[Publishers  are  requested  to  be  so  good  as  always  to 
mark  clearly  the  prices  of  books  sent  for  review,  as 
these  notices  are  intended  to  be  a  prcutical  aid  to 
book-buying  readers.] 

Hawkshead    (The    Northernmost     Parish    of 
Lanxashire)  :    Its    History,    ARCHi^oLOGY, 
Industries,    Folklore,    Dialect,    etc.     By 
H.  S.  Covvper,  F.S.A.     Many  illustrations  and 
two  maps.    London:  Bemrose and  Sons,  Limited, 
1899.     8vo.,  pp.  xvi,  580.     Price  30s.  net. 
Cavillers,  as  Mr.  Cowper  hints  in  his  preface, 
might  be  disposed  to  exclaim  against  the  scale  on 
■which  this  book,  devoted  to  a  single  North-country 
parish,  has  been  written  ;    but  the  author  points 
out  that   Hawkshead  is   one  of  the   few  English 
country  districts  which  may  still  be  regarded  as  in 
many  respects  a  relic  of  the  older  England.     The 
hand  of  change  has  already  touched  it :  unsightly 
modern  buildings — police-station,   post-office,   and 
village  institute — stare  the  visitor  out  of  counten- 
ance ;  but  the  little  town  and  parish  still  retain  in 
unusual  degree  the  flavour  and  colour  and  character- 
istics of  days  gone  by.     The  first  chapter  gives  a 
general   survey   of  the  parish   as    it   is ;    this    is 
followed  by  chapters  entitled  respectively.  History, 
Archaeology  and  Architecture,  The  Dalesman,  Indus- 
tries and  Occupations,  Survivals  and  Folklore,  Dia- 
lect, Place  Names  and  Family  Names,  Biographies, 
Parish  Books  and  Accounts,  The  Grammar  School 
and  OUa  Podrida.     At  the  beginning  of  the  third 
chapter  Mr.  Cowper  remarks  :  "  It  is  a  fact,  a  very 
melancholy  fact,  that  nine  educated  people  out  of 
ten  fly  at  the  very  name  of  archaeology."     No  one 
who  takes  the  slightest  interest  in  the  life  of  the 
past,  or  who  in  the  least  degree  values  the  evidences 
of  history,  will  fly  from  the  archaeological  or  any 
other  chapter  in  this  book.     Familiar  matters  crop 
up  here  and   there.      The  folklore  of  one  rural 
district  has  much  in  common  with  that  of  other 
rural  districts  already  recorded,  and  the  contents  of 
parish  books  and  accounts  possess  a  strong  family 
likeness.  .  But  Mr.  Cowper  has  so  much  new  and 
first-hand  matter  to  give  his  readers,  not  only  on 
these  subjects,  but  on  the  other  topics  of  his  book, 
and   the   whole  is  so  well   and   so  entertainingly 
written,  that  the  volume  is  quite  a  feast  of  good 
things.     The  freshest  and  most  striking  chapters, 
perhaps,  are  those  on  The  Dalesman  and  Industries 
and   Occupations.      In    the   former    Mr.   Cowper 
analyzes  the  remarkable  Code  of  Customs   drawn 
up  in   1585,  and  ratified  the  following  year,  and 
deals    fully   with    the    customary   tenure    of    the 
district.     The  games  and  amusements,  as  well  as 
the   lawlessness  of  the  dalesmen,   and   their   old 
methods  of  traffic  by  means  of  strings   of  pack- 
horses,  or  on  the  more  practicable  routes  by  waggons, 
all  find  adequate  treatment,  and  make  up  a  most 
readable  chapter.     Under  Industries  and  Occupa- 
tions,  pursuits  so  diverse  as    sheep-herding  and 
iron-smelting,  weaving  and  quarrying,  lime-burn- 
ing, cheese-making,  and  clock-making,  with  vanous 
others,  all   find  place      It   is  difficult    indeed    to 
open  this  book  at  any  page  which  does  not  at  once 


grip  the  reader  and  engross  his  attention.  The 
illustrations  are  very  numerous  and  are  beautifully 
reproduced. 

Short  bibliographies  are  appended  to  several  of 
the  chapters,  and  the  index  to  subjects  and  places, 
which  is  so  indispensable  an  adjunct  to  a  volume 
of  this  kind,  is  full  and,  so  far  as  we  have  tested  it, 
accurate.  There  are  also  added  an  index  to  names 
and  authors,  and  two  maps  showing  respectively 
the  original  parish  of  Hawkshead,  with  its  post- 
Refortnation  subdivisions,  and  the  Norse  settle- 
ments in  the  parish.  Both  Mr.  Cowper  and  his 
publishers  may  be  congratulated  on  the  manner  in 
which  this  handsome  book  has  been  produced. 

*         ♦         3«f 

Book  Prices  Current.  Vol.  XIII.  London : 
Elliot  Stock,  1899.  Demy  8vo.,  buckram, 
pp.  xlii,  745.  Price  27s.  6d.  net. 
This  is  the  first  volume  of  this  invaluable  hardy 
annual  which  coincides  with  the  auction  season — 
October  to  July.  It  is  simply  impossible  to  say 
anything  new  with  regard  to  Book  Ptices  Current. 
It  is  the  familiar  friend  of  all  bibliophiles.  The 
present  volume,  edited,  like  its  predecessors,  by 
Mr.  J.  H.  Slater,  is  as  full  and  comprehensive,  is  as 
thoroughly  done,  and  is  as  well  provided  with 
general  index  and  index  of  subjects,  as  any  previous 
volume  of  the  series.  Mr.  Slater's  few  notes  are, 
as  usual,  good  and  to  the  point.  In  his  preface  he 
points  out  the  changes  which  are  taking  place  in 
the  tastes  and  fancies  of  collectors,  and  foretells 
future  developments.  He  notes  particularly  the 
enormous  increase  which  has  taken  place  in  the 
value  of  the  Kelmscott  Press  books.  For  instance, 
the  Chaucer,  which  about  February,  1898,  stood  at 
about  £2?),  now  fetches  /58.  The  Story  of  the 
Glittering  Plain,  issued  in  1891,  could  be  bought  in 
1894  fo"*  about  ^5  ;  the  present  price  is  about  fzZ, 
and  has  been  £2,^-  The  average  price  of  the  whole 
of  the  lots  sold  during  the  season,  it  may  be  noted, 
has  been  higher  in  1899  than  in  any  former  year. 
It  is  good  news  to  hear  that  the  long- promised 
general  index  to  the  first  ten  volumes  of  Book  Prices 
Current  is  in  hand,  and  will  probably  be  issued  to 
subscribers  in  the  course  of  next  year,  at  the  price 
of  one  guinea  net,  if  possible. 

•         *         3»t 

AvENTURES    d'un    Grand    Seigneur    Italien    X 

Travers    l'Europe,    1606.      Par    E.    Rodo- 

canachi.    Paris  ;  Ernest  Flammarion  ;  London  : 

D.  Nutt,  [1899].     Paper  covers,  8vo.,  pp.  ix, 

322.     Price  3  fr.  50. 

The  "Grand  Seigneur"  was  the  Marquis  Vin- 

cenzo  Giustiniani,  and  the  record  of  his  travels, 

which  M.  Rodocanachi  has  edited  and  annotated 

in  this  interesting  little  book,  was  written  by  his 

secretary,  Bernardo  Bizoni.    It  was  no  light  matter 

to  undertake  a  journey  across  Europe  in  the  early 

years  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  Bizoni  finds 

it  necessary  at  the  beginning  of  his  narrative  to 

explain  why  the  Marquis  performed  so  unusual  a 

feat.     In  the  course  of  his  journeyings  the  intrepid 

Giustiniani   visited  Ravenna,  Bologna,  and  other 

Italian  cities ;  then,  after  a  short  stay  at  Venice,  he 

crossed  the  Brenner  to  Innsbruck,  travelled  through 

Bavaria  and  various   German  states  to  the   Low 

Countries,  crossed  over  to  England,   thence    re- 
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crossed  to  France,  visiting  Paris  aiid  various  other 
French  towns,  and  finally  returned  to  Rome  by 
way  of  Marseilles  and  the  Riviera.  The  visit  to 
England  was  paid  very  shortly  after  the  Gunpowder 
Plot  commotion,  and  peculiar  interest  attaches  to 
the  account  of  the  Marquis's  attendance  at  a  sitting 
of  the  English  Parliament.  "The  whole  book  is 
entertaining  and  well  worth  reading. 

*  ♦  ♦ 
Several  local  periodials  are  on  our  table.  The 
Essex  Review  (Chelmsford,  E.  Durrant  and  Co.)  for 
October  is  a  capital  number.  It  opens  with  an 
illustrated  article  on  "John  Strype,"  by  Mr.  A.  P. 
Wire,  who  has  appended  a  useful  bibliography  of 
that  antiquary's  works.  The  Rev.  O.  W.  Tancock 
continues  his  calendar  of  "  Essex  Parish  Register 
Books";  Mr.  George  Rickwood  writes  on  "  Members 
of  Parliament  for  Colchester,  1747-1830";  and  a 
few  "  Distinguished  Essex  Clergy  and  Laymen," 
including  General  Oglethorpe  (who  founded  the 
American  colony  of  Georgia)  and  Granville  Sharp, 
the  philanthropist,  are  sympathetically  dealt  with 
by  the  Rev.  ¥.  J.  Manning,  D.D.  The  frontispiece 
to  the  number  is  a  portrait  of  Strype,  from  that 
which  now  hangs  in  the  vestry  of  Leyton  parish 
church.  The  Berks,  Bucks  qnd  Oxon  Archaological 
Journal  for  October  contains  an  illustrated  notice 
of  Mr.  A.  B.  Cheales'  book  on  "  Nicolas  Fouquet  "; 
some  interesting  "  Barkham  Notes"  by  the  rector, 
the  Rev.  P.  H.  Ditchfield.  F.S.A. ;  and  the  first 
instalment  of  "  A  Tour  through  Buckinghamshire," 
dealing  chiefly  with  the  monuments  in  Chenies' 
Church,  by  the  Rev.  A.  J.  Foster,  MA.  There 
are  also  the  usual  accounts  of  the  Proceedings  of 
local  societies,  Notes  and  Queries,  etc.  The  East 
Anglian  for  October  has  an  account  of  the  "  Wald- 
grave  Inscriptions  at  Borley,  "  Essex,"  by  the 
Rev.  H.  L.  Elliot ;  some  "  Extracts  from  the  Parish 
Register  of  Rishangles,  co.  Suffolk,"  relating  to  the 
Grimston  family,  sent  by  Canon  Raven,  F.S.A. ; 
continuations  of  "  A  List  of  Cambridgeshire  Fines  " 
and  of  the  "  Cambridgeshire  Subsidy  Rolls";  and 
various  other  contributions  of  interest. 

•  ♦      * 

In  the  Genealogical  Magazine  (London  :  Elliot  Stock) 
for  November  Mr.  L.  Duncombe-Jewell  writes  on 
"  The  Arms,  Seals,  and  Plate  of  Plymouth,"  all 
comparatively  modem,  because  until  the  year  1439 
the  town  belonged  to  the  Prior  of  Plympton,  and 
only  became  a  free  borough  by  Act  of  Parliament 
passed  in  that  year,  uf)on  the  Prior  relinquishing 
his  rights  for  the  usual  "consideration."  There 
are  short  articles  on  "  The  Dunbar  of  Hempriggs 
Baronetcy,  "  and  "  The  Earldom  of  Menteith," 
with  a  disproval  of  the  Canadian  claimant's  pedi- 
gree, with  continuations  of  several  other  papers. 
The  frontispiece  "is  an  illustration  from  a  rubbing 
of  the  famous  brass  of  Sir  Robert  de  Septrans  in 
Chartham  Church,  Kent,  which  dates  from  1306. 

*  *     * 

The  Journal  of  the  Royal  Institution  of  Cornwall 
(Truro,  Lake  and  Lake),  vol.  xiii.,  part  iv.,  1898,  has 
reached  us.  The  antiquarian  papers,  in  addition 
to  the  presidential  address  by  the  Rev.  S.  Baring- 
Gould,  M.A.,  on  "  The  Early  History  of  Corn- 
wall," include  "The  House  of  Godolphin,"  illus- 
trated, by  G.  E.  Hadow,  M.A. ;  "  Description  of 


the  Garland  Barrows,"  of  which  twenty  still  exist, 
by  the  Rev.  R.  Prior,  M.A. ;  "  Cinerary  Urns  from 
Gunwalloe,"  illustrated,  by  J.  D.  Enys,  F.G.S.  ; 
and  the  first  instalment,  A-C,  filling  nearly  half  the 
part,  of  a  valuable  "  Catalogue  of  Saints  connected 
with  Cornwall,  with  an  Epitome  of  their  Lives,  and 
List  of  Churches  and  Chapels  dedicated  to  them  " 
— a  catalogue  full  of  curious  learning — by  the  Rev. 
S.  Baring-Gould,  M.A. 


CorresponDence. 

.     SILCHESTER— CALLEVA. 

To  THE  Editor. 

Mr.  Napper  asks  me  to  prove  something  from  the 
"  Antonine  Iters,"  which  give  Roman  names  and 
distances — valuable,  but  not  infallible.  They  tell 
us  that  Calleva  was  the  third  most  important  place 
in  Britain,  placing  London  first,  York  second, 
Calleva  third.  A  place  of  such  importance  must 
necessarily  leave  evidence  of  size  and  strength ; 
such  we  find  at  Silchester.  London  is  named 
eight  times,  York  and  Calleva  each  four  times 
therein,  they  being  important  road  junctions. 
Thus  we  find  that  Silchester  stood  between  Win- 
chester and  Staines,  at  an  angle  for  London  Iter 
No.  7.  If  this  journey  were  continued  to  the 
North,  it  would  take  us  through  Newbury  to  Ciren- 
cester, Gloucester,  etc.  This  journey  might  be 
diverted  westward  to  Bath  and  Wales ;  further,  it 
conducts  us  through  Salisbury  {i.e.,  old  Sarum)  to 
Exeter.     Such  are  the  Iters. 

It  is  impossible  to  make  the  mileages  quoted  fit 
into  any  other  spot  in  Britain  than  Silchester ;  it 
is  a  centre  alike  for  Winchester,  Cirencester,  Bath 
and  Exeter ;  and  this  strategic  position  implies  the 
adjunct  of  military  defence.  We  know  that  the 
Second  Legion  was  originally  quartered'  at  "  Isca 
Legionis  ii  Aug  ,"  now  Caerleon  in  Monmouth- 
shire. At  the  close  of  the  Roman  occupation  it 
was  removed  to  Rutupia,  now  Richborough;  near 
Sandwich.  Looking,  then,  at  the  site  of  Silchester, 
it  is  to  be  inferred  that  the  Second  Legion  had  the 
responsibility  of  keeping  touch  with  all  the  Roman 
garrisons  in  the  entire  district  reached  from  Sil- 
chester or  Calleva,  and  for  this  purpose  it  must 
have  kept  a  detachment  there. 

FiTZ  Glanvil. 

November  4,  1899. 
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